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^EW    SCOTLAND    YARD. 

By    MAJOR    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS. 


PROTECTIOX  is  the  keynote  of  the 
London  police  ,s\-.stem.  To  secure  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  people,  to 
shield  and  safeguard  personal  liberty,  to 
protect  propert}',  to  watch  o\-er  public 
manners  and  public  health  —  such  are  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  vast  organisation 
which  has  its  heart  and  centre  in  New 
Scotland  Yard. 

The  work  of  a  police  began,  as  its  name 
implies,  when  men  gathered  together  to  Ii\-e 
in  a  />oiis  or  cit\",  and  an  essential  part  of 
good  government  was  to  empower  a  few  to 
ishield  and  defend  the  man}'.  Despots  used 
the  weapon  of  the  police  to  ensla\-e  and 
oppress  ;  in  these  latter  cla\'s  a  fussy  and  too 
paternal  authorit}-,  moved  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, may  tend  to  lessen  the  self-reliance  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  but  the  latter  are  taught, 
and  they  have  learnt  the  lesson,  that  the 
policeman,  according  to  our  modern  methods, 
is  their  best  friend.  His  more  serious  func- 
tions, coercion,  repression,  \indication,  are,  as 
a  rule,  kept  in  the  backgroimd  ;  most  people 
rel}'  upon  him  rather  than  fear  liim.  It  ma\' 
be  his  painful   duty  to   arrest  )'ou   and   lock 


\-ou  up  if  you  offend,  but  he  much  prefers  to 
be  }'our  guide  and  champion,  to  help  and 
stand  by  \-ou  at  e\ery  turn.  His  eager 
and  unremitting  guardianship  is  everywhere 
constantly'  on  view :  at  the  crowded  street 
crossing,  when  with  uplifted  finger  he  stays 
the  multitudinous  thunder  of  tlie  traffic  ;  in 
the  loneh'  night  watches,  when  he  tries  ever)- 
door  and  window  and,  if  needs  be,  rouses  the 
careless  householder  to  look  to  his  fastenings, 
or,  later,  risks  his  \aluable  life  against  the 
murderous  burglar.  See  the  trustfulness 
witli  which  the  lost  child  trots  beside  iiim, 
hand  in  hand,  securely  confident  of  the 
kindness  of  this  great  man,  who  lias  babies  of 
his  own  at  home  ;  see  him  again  amidst  the 
turbulent  East-Enders,  giving  short  slirift  to 
the  ruffianly  wife-beater,  or  in  H_\de  Park  at 
a  storm}'  Sunda\'  meeting,  or  at  a  fire,  or 
after  an  accident.  With  gentle  or  rough,  he  is 
alwa}'s  the  same,  ci\il-spoken,  well-mannered, 
long-suffering  but  sturch'  and  uncompromis- 
ing servant  of  the  public. 

The  constable  on  iiis  beat,  with  the 
law  at  his  back,  possessing  and  exercising 
power  and  responsibilitv',  is  the  outward  and 
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visible  sign  of  the  ruling  authorit)-.  He 
stands  at  one  end,  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
who  only  wears  uniform  on  State  occasions, 
at  the  other  The  former  is  in  actual  con- 
tact with  people  and  things ;  the  latter 
inspires  and  directs  him,  acting  through  him 
as  the  unit  that  distributes  the  current,  so  to 
speak,  of  concentrated  authority  through  all 
the  ramification  of  the  colossal  machine. 
The   Chief  Commissioner    is    subject  to   the 


trusted  to  him,  the  muzzling  of  dogs,  the 
precautions  against  contagious  disea.se  ;  he 
has  the  right  to  check  gambling,  and  may 
send  his  m\Tmidons  into  a  hou.se  to 
break  up  an_\-  coterie  collected  to  pla_\- 
games  of  pure  hazard.  Crime,  its  pre\en- 
tion,  pursuit,  and  detection,  are,  of  cour.se, 
primary  duties  devolving  upon  the  chief 
of  police,  and  he  has  at  command  the 
personnel  of  the  force,  a  magnificent  bod}' 
of  men,  a  finer  eorps  d'clite  than 
ny  arm)-  has  ever  owned  or 
n_\-  general  has  ever  been  privi- 
esjed   to   handle   in   the   field. 


Home  Secretary  as  his  superior, 
and  in  that  .sense  is  not  supreme, 
but    within    certain    limits    he    is 
practically  an  independent  auto- 
cratic ruler.     Me  has  great  statu- 
tor\'   powers,  and   it   would   take 
pages  to  give  them  in  any  dctai 
He    really    holds   all    London  in 
the   iiollow   of  his   hand.       The 
streets    and     thoroughfares,     the 
routes   and    arteries    through    the    town,    are 
subject  to  his  regulations,  so  is  every  drixer 
of  any  kind  of  vehicle,  from  the  state  coach 
of    an    ambassador    to    the    automobile    car. 
The  'busmen  and   the  cabmen  come  to  him 
for  their  licences,  and  to  be  tested    in    their 
skill  in  driving  and  knt)wledge  of  the  streets  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  is  to  sec 
the   police    examiner   at    work,   seated    with 
his  pupil    on    the    box   of  a  prehistoric  'bus, 
or  olrl-fashioned  waggonette,  starting  on  the 
test   journey,  when    i)ractical    proof  of  com- 
petence must  \k.  given. 

The  Chief  C"ommissioner  rules,  too,  at  all 
times  of  rejoicing  and  equally  of  disturbance, 
preventing  obstructions  anfl  maintaining 
order  lioth  on  shore  and  on  tin  Thames; 
the    abatement    of    public    nuisances   is   cn- 
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All  this  and  much  more  appertaining 
thereto  would  be  beyond  the  personal  ken  of 
a  single  in(li\idual,  and  the  chief  has  three 
jjrincipal  assistants  at  his  elbow  to  relieve 
him  b\-  a  judicious  division  of  the  great  mass 
of  business  that  must  be  transacted  day  after 
da)-.  These,  tiie  heads  of  the  police  hier- 
arch\-,  are  men  of  mark,  having  \ery  distinc- 
tive qualities  and  gifts,  and  all  of  liicni  ])ul)lic 
servants  of  approved   \alue. 

There  is  little  at  first  sight  to  ;issociate 
the  Chief  Commissioner  with  the  ])olice 
officer  and  the  stern  duties  he  is  called 
u])on  to  discharge.  Gentle,  unobtrusive  in 
manner,  soft-\oiced,  of  polished  courtes)-,  he 
seems  more  fitted  to  shine  in  scjciet\'  than  as 
the  strict  disciplinarian,  the  master  of  many 
legions,  the  great  jirefect  of  the  greatest  city 
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prant  to 

who  WM  coDviilod  of 


in  the  world,  "^'et  he  is  a  leader  of  men, 
strong  and  purposeful,  ready  to  take  a 
decided  line  and  never  vvcakc-ii  in  it  under 
pressure  either  from  above  or  below.  The 
old  saying  that  the  nation  is  happiest  which 
has  no  history  applies  to  the  Metropolitan 
police,  \\hich,  after  some  periods  of  dis- 
content and  unrest,  has  long  been  <iuietl_\- 
and  pcaceablv  go\crned.  The  three  Assistant 
Com  m  i  s  s  i  o  n  e  r  s  f  o  r 
general  duties  are 
long  -  tried  officials, 
constantl}-  engaged  ; 
and  in  addition  there 
are  four  Chief  Con- 
stables. India  has 
a  1  w  a  \'  s  been  a 
favourite  recruiting- 
ground  for  our  police 
officials,  and  man}'  of 
the  best  have  been 
obtained  from  there. 

Even  if  armed  -with 
the  best  credentials,  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  gain  access  to  these 
chiefs.  Constable- 
messengers  meet  all 
visitors  to  New  Scot- 
land Yard,  subjecting 
them  to  strict  inquir_\- 
and  detention  before 
ushering  them  in. 
Not  only  must  the 
superior  officers  be 
spared  interruption  in 
the  midst  of  business, 
whiclT  is  incessant — 
for  all    matters,  those  conxict's 

even  of  minor  import- 
ance, come  before  the  departmental  heads — but 
there  may  be  danger,  certainly  inconvenience, 
in  admitting  strangers.  In  the  worst  days  of 
the  dj-namite  terror  a  daring  ruffian  got 
some  way  inside  with  an  infernal  machine, 
and  irresponsible  persons  come  who  ma\'  be 
mischievous  as  well  as  importunate.  The 
police  are  worried  to  death  with  callers  on 
all  errands,  and  on  none  more  foolish  than 
the  desire  to  make  spurious  confession  of 
some  notable  crime.  One  day  a  lady  arri\-ed 
in  a  cab  with  several  children  and  a  heap  of 
baggage,  clamorous  to  see  the  Chief  Commis- 
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HIS  MAJKSTT  in  greciouslj  pleased  to 


at  tt.e 
for  tho 

un  the  day  of  18        ,  and  iras 

tben  and  tlierc  BentcDced  to  be  kept  in  Penal  Serritode  for  the  t<nnol 

and  ia  now  contincil  in  the  Prison 

Hia  Royal  Licenee  to  be  at  large  from  tbe  day  of  bis  liberation 
under  this  order.durinp  the  remaining  portion  of  hia  aaid  term  of  Penal 
Servitude,  anleaa  tho  said 

aball  befoi«  the  eipiration  of  theaaid  lerm.beronvicted  on  indictment 
of  Borne  offence  within  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  ca^o  such 
Licence  will  be  immediately  forfeiled  by  law,  or  unless  it  ahall  pleasd 
His  Majesty  sooner  to  reroke  or  alter  such  Licence 

Thia  Licence  is  given  subject  to  the  conditions  endorsed  upon 
the  same,  upon  the  breach  of  any  of  v,hicb  it  will  be  liable  to  bi- 
revoked,  whether  auch  breach  is  followed  by  a  conviction  or  not. 
And  His  Majesty  hereby  orders  that  the  said 

be  Bet  at  liberty  within  Thirty  Daya 
from  tie  date  of  this  Order 

Given  under  my  Hand 
Signed, 
TRUE  COPT,  I 

JAcencs  to  he  at  Large.  J 
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sioner,  and  determined  to  go  straight  to  gaol 
with  all  her  belongings  as  the  murderess  t^f 
a  soldier  whom  she  tleclared  she  had  killed, 
cut  up,  and  buried.  It  was  all  nonsense,  of 
course,  but  she  was  f)nly  got  rid  of  by  an 
ingenious  ruse.  Her  chief  terror  was  lest  she 
should  be  separated  from  her  children,  and 
she  was  told  this  would  not  happen  and  she 
might  remain  at  large  if  she  would  sign  a 
I)aper  promising  to 
a])pear  when  called 
upiiii. 

Divide  ct  iiiipcra. 
To  parcel  out  au- 
thority and  pass  it 
mi  through  various 
branches  is  an  essential 
condition  of  a  great 
public  office.  De- 
cent ra  1  i  s  a  tion  is 
constantly  kept  in 
\iew  at  police  head- 
quarters,and  e.xecuti\e 
business  is  done  for 
the  most  part  locally 
at  the  twenty  -  two 
"  di\isions  "  or  units 
of  administration  into 
which  the  Metropolis 
is  di\ided.  But  the 
lines  all  centre,  tJie 
threads  are  all  held 
in  New  Scotland  Yard, 
from  which  all  orders 
issue,  to  which  all 
reports  are  made,  to 
wiiich  all  difficulties 
are  referred.  This 
'  LICENCE."  gives  supreme  import- 

ance to  the  telegraph- 
room  department,  the  great  department  with 
its  arm\-  of  operators  continually  mani])ulating 
innumerable  machines,  livery  di\ision  is  in 
direct  communication  with  headquarters ; 
every  item  of  news  is  flashed  along  the  line, 
and  the  Chief  has  his  fingers  at  all  times 
upon  every  subordinate  in  e\ery  part  of 
London.  The  unit}-  of  direction  thus  con- 
ferred is  ob\iously  most  \aluable  :  New  Scot- 
land Yard  knows  all  lh;it  is  going  on.  and 
can  utilise  at  will  and  almost  instantaneousl}' 
its  whole  wide-reaching  machiner}-.  On  one 
occasion  this  was  amusingl}-  illustrated  when 
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the  French  police  appealed  for  help  in  the 
arrest  of  a  certain  fugitive.  The  emissary 
came  over  with  a  photo- 
graph and  full  descrip- 
tion, and  the  latter  was 
at  once  disseminated 
through  London.  TJiat 
same  afternoon  a  con- 
stable stopped  the  verj- 
individual  in  Regent 
Street,  and  at  a  second 
call  in  the  afternoon 
the  prisoner  was  handed 
over  to  the  French  police 
officer.  There  was  good 
luck  in  this,  of  course, 
but  some  good  manage- 
ment, and  it  serves  to 
show  how  extensive  is 
police  control.  It  ma\- 
be  added  here  that  our 
police  are  by  no  means 
despised  by  their  French 

confreres,    although    our  "  '  ' "-■..'•.-.-'.-•> 

peculiar  ideas,  by  exalting  the  libert\-  of  the 
subject,  greatly  limit  the  powers  uf  our 
authorities. 

New  Scotland  \'anl  is  kept  constant!}'  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  crime  in  the  Metropolis. 
Every  morning  a  full  report  of  all  criminal 
occurrences  during  the  previous  twenty-four 
hours  is  laid  before  the  third  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, the  Director  of  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. He  sees  at  a  glance  what  has  happened, 
and  decides  at  once  what    should    be   done. 


HUKOLAK  S   POCKKTS   lOR    HOI.DI.Sd    Tllli   TOOLS 
SHOWN    Bi:i,OW   TIIKM. 
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He  has  many  expert  sub- 
ordinates and  specialists 
witliin  reach — men  who  have  handled  de- 
tecti\c  matters  for  many  }'ears  witli  unerring 
skill.  The  best  advisers  are  called  into 
council  when  serious  and  mysterious  crime 
is  afoot,  local  knowledge  also,  the  divisional 
detecti\es  being  sent  for  to  assist  those  at 
headquarters.  From  the  Director's  office, 
after  an.xious  conference,  the  hunt  begins, 
an\-  clue  is  seized,  and  the  scent  cleverly 
followed,  until,  as  a  rule,  the  game  is  run 
to  ground. 

Detection  and  pursuit  are  grcatl}-  aided  b\- 
other  branches  at  New  Scotland  Yard.  There 
is  first  the  "  convict  office,"  at  which  all  ex- 
prisoners  discharged  from  penal  scr\itude 
arc  obliged  to  report  themselves,  and,  if 
sentenced  to  police  supervision,  to  record 
their  intended  place  of  residence  and  ])roposed 
\\a_\-  (if  life.  The  conditions  upon  which 
release  has  been  accorded  before  the  expir- 
ing of  .sentence  are  plainly  stated  on  the 
"  licence  "  or  document  which  is  issued  to  all 
as  their  credentials  or  permission  to  be  at  large, 
and  it  must  be  produced  at  all  times  when 
called  for.  Often  enough,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  ijcrijctrator  of  a  new  crime  is  to  be  found 
among  these  old  hands.  The  |)redatory  habit 
is  strong,  and  the  shrewd  detective  on  the 
hunt    almost    alwa\'s    looks    first    among  the 
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liccncc-hcildcrs  or  tickct-of-lcaxc  men  whf) 
arc  known  practitioners  in  a  particular  line  or 
"  lay."  It  is  no  uncommon  thini;-  to  take  a 
man  fur  a  small  matter  and  find  lie  is  the 
\er\-  one  wanted  for  a 
Ljreater.  The  chance 
"  stop "  or  pick  up  of 
a  suspicious  -  lookinn" 
character  leads  to  his 
identification  as  the 
author  of  a  bit^^  job  nnt 
}'et  broui;'ht  home. 

\\"hen  an  arrest  has  bee.i  made,  it  is  usual 
to  pass  the  prisoner  with  as  little  dehu-  as 
possible  to  Hollowa_\' 
Prison  ;  but  now  and 
ajjain  a  person  sus- 
pected of  my.sterious 
or  political  crimes  is 
taken  to  New  Scot- 
land Yard  fur  e.x- 
aminaticjn  of  a  special 
kind.  There  are  man_\' 
aids  til  identification, 
to  stimulating  recollec- 
tion, at  police  head- 
quarters. The  stored 
archives,  the  records 
and  registers  and  photographic 
mi  ist   usefu 
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however,  more   prompt  and 

infallible  methods  of  identi- 
fication   coming    into   force 

• — for   instance,   the   s_\-stem 

(if   measurements   after  the 

plan    of    M.    l^M-tillon     for 

recording    unchanging   jjer- 

sonal    characteristics  ;    and 

now     the     record     of    the 

"  finger    prints "    is    to    be 

more   largely  applied    to   all 

\\h(j  come  within    the  grip 

of   the    law.       It    was    long  since  discovered 

in  India  that  e\er\-  human  being  carries 
a  distinctive  mark  in 
the  impression  of  his 
five  finger  tijis  on  a 
v\hite  surface  after 
the\-  have  been  duly 
blackened.  All  we 
need  now  is  a  greater 
accumulation  of  these 

records,  the  extension   r)f  the   sv'.stem   to  all 

criminals    in    custody,    and  the    legal    power 

to  enforce  the  "  ]jrinting  off"  on  all  arrested 

l^ersons.     Comparison  can  then  be  instituted 

between  the  new    and   the    old    as    cla.ssified 

in  the  central  office,  and 

certain  identification  must 

follow.   At  present,  photo- 

gra[3hs,  tattocj  marks,  and 

recognition,       the      latter 

carried   out    at   IloUoway 

and  applied  to  all  under 

suspicion,    are    still    the    chief  guides. 

The    detective    police    officer,    anxious    to 

improve  him.sclf  professionalh',  will  find  much 
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alljiuns  are 
The  search  may  be  long  and 
tedious,  for 
t  h  e  re  is  a 
strong  family 
likeness  in  the 
dan  ge  ro  u  s 
classes,  the 
c  r  i  m  i  n  a  1 
lirand  brings 
fc,itiii-cs  to 
on  e  d  e  a  d 
1  e  v  e  1,  but 
manv  a  dark  horse  has  been  revealed  by 
his    portrait    in     police     haiuls.       There    are, 
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useful  information  in  another  branch  at  New- 
Scotland  Yard,  the  well-known  Black  [Museum. 
This  is  more  than  a  collection  of  grim  and 
ghastly  curiosities,  the  relics  of  celebrated 
crimes,  such  as  those  pictured  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  is  a  school  wherein  the  intel- 
ligent student  ma}-  learn  lessons  to  ser\-e  him 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  The  methods 
of  criminals  are  revealed  to  him  here  ;  he  ma\- 
judge  from  the  implements  and  tools  of  the 
craft  how  top-sawyers  succeeded  in  it.  Hereare 
the  ••  jemm}-;"  the  screw-jack,  the  rope  ladder 
(Peace's),  light  and  ea,s\-  of  carriage  under  an 
overcoat,  the  neat  dark  lantern  made  out  of  a 
tin  mr.tchbo.x,  the  melting  pot  and  ladle  of 
the  coiners,  with  mould  and  other  apparatus 
u.sed  by  them  ;  together  w  ith  relics  that  reveal 
the  more  elaborate  processes  of  the  banknote 
forgers,  such  as  copper  plates,  burins,  litho- 
graphic stones,  and  so  on.  There  are 
many  deepl}'  interesting  relics  in  the  Black 
Museum,  such  as  the  chisel,  on  \\hich  the 
.syllable  "  rock  "  was  scratched,  that  led  to  the 
detection  of  Orrock,  the  Dalston  murderer  ; 
the  rope  \vith  which  ^Marguerite  Dixblanc 
dragged  the  corpse  of  her  murdered  mistress 
into  the  scullery  ;    and  others. 

There  is  another  museum  at  .Scotland 
Yard  of  a  less  gruesome  kind,  in  which 
the  exhibits    are  constantly   changing.     The 


Lost  Property  Office  is  an  institution  which 
has  its  humorous  side,  bearing  witness  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  general  honesty  of  its  servants. 
Some  forty  thousand  articles  are  about  the 
average  annual  crop  of  things  dropped  or  for- 
gotten in  cabs  and  public  carriages,  or  mislaid, 
and  the  harvest  is  a  strange  one.  All  manner 
of  property  is  passed  across  the  police  counter, 
brought  in  by  cabmen  and  others,  and 
handed  back  to  its  ow-ners  on  proof  and  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  fees  ;  and  among  these 
are  found  such  diverse  articles  as  bic\-cles 
and  perambulators,  rabbits,  cats,  jeweller}-, 
umbrellas,  and  sewing-machines. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  is  a  mighty 
engine  worked,  happil}-,  for  good.  It  has 
been  so  admirably  built  up,  so  slowl\-  and 
complete)}-  perfected,  exercises  such  far- 
reaching  and  extensive  functions,  that  it  is 
well  fnr  the  people  of  London  it  is  e\er 
devoted  to  their  good,  and  acts  primarih- 
in  their  best  interests.  An  organisation  so 
powerful  in  the  hands  of  despotic  authority 
would  make  life  a  dail}-  burden,  and  the  weird 
"  libert}- "  would  be  an  empt}-  sound.  But  it 
is — as  we  may  congratulate  ourseK'es — the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  public,  and 
we  need  onU-  blame  oursel\-es  if  it  should 
ever  become  the   latter. 
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LEAVING    THE    EONDON    THEATRES. 


By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


of    whiu-    clotlis,    none    of    the    tables    are 
occupied.     The   waiters  gather  in  idle  knots 


TOWARDS  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  breath 
of     the    drowsy    quietness     that     has 
already  settled    down   in    the   heart    of     to  tell  each  other  privately  what  they  think 
the  City  seems  to  blowout  along  the  West-      of  the    manager,    or    lhe\'   doze    apart    as    if 
End    thoroughfares,    and    lull    them   as    with      the  business  of  llieir  da_\-  was  finished  instead 


some  passing 
thought  of  sleep. 
Office  windows 
are  dark  ;  half 
the  shops  are 
closed,  and 
others  are 
closing ;  'buses, 
no  longer 
crowded,  are  no 
longer  in  a 
hurry,  and  the 
c  o  n  d  u  ctor  is 
saving     up     his 


of  being  abtjut 
to  begin  again  ; 
the  young  ladies 
at  the  confec- 
tioners' shops 
have  time  to 
look  at  their 
hair  i  n  t  h  e 
m  i  r  rors  :  and 
a]n'oned  in  e  n 
behind  the 
oyster  bars  are 
\-awning  over 
the    e  \'  e  n  i  n  g 


and  in  the  road-  -W^M  ^^^^^jj^^D^JWvWV  "\\  ""^     something 

the  ^W^^^SMr^^f^mmm^sL^'''  Crush -hatted 

cross    the    other                                          7  '''                                                   '"'    '"     P^''"'''    '"" 

safely     and     at               i.e.wing  'ihe  p.w  ilio.v  thm.vtke,  whiti-:ch.-\pf.i..               \\\i\\    fair    com- 

leisure.  panions  who  trip 

Glance    into    the    rcfrcshmcnt-monis    and  beside  them,  bonnetle.ss  and  in  opera  cloaks : 

hotels,    into    the    fashionable    or    l^ohemian  the  later  items  in  the  music  hall  programme 

restaurants    in    the    Strand    and     round    b\-  were   not    attractive   enough    to  keep  them  ; 

Leicester  Square,  and  you  will   see  only  long  the    play   bored    them,    and    they    have    left 

rows  of  tables,  their  snow>-  cloths  neatl)'  set  before    the   end.       Commi.ssionaires    or    gor- 

with   knives    and   forks,    silver-plated    cruets,  geousl>--uniformcd     attendants     are     bolting 

folded  .serviettes,   and  branch}-,  torch-shaped  back  the    outer   doors    of  theatres  in    readi- 

epergnes    flaming    atoj)    into    many-coloured  ness  for  departing  audiences;  and  the  traffic 

Rowers  ;   and,   except  for  some  stra\-  visitor,  in    road    and    on    pavement    is    momentarily 

perhajis,   who   looks   loncl\-    amid    the    waste  thickening. 
50 
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Now,  too,  if  \-ou  look  up  almost  an_\-  b>-\\  ay 
of  the  Strand  \-ou  will  see  that  it  is  lined  w  ith 
hansoms  and  four-wheelers  and  hired  and 
private  carriages  waiting  to  be  called.  Other 
cabmen,  arriving  too  late  to  get  front  places 
in  these  waiting  lines,  sneak  into  the  Strand 
b\'  circuitous  routes,  and,  failing  to  dodge  past 
the  policemen,  hover  as  near  as  the\-  dare 
to  one  or  other  of  the  theatres,  keeping  a 
wary  look-out  for  the  plajgoers  to  emerge 
and  a  signalling  umbrella  to  be  hoisted. 

With  the  adxent  of  broughams  and  pri\ate 
carriages  in  the  b_\-wa}-s,  dapper  footmen  go 
on  .sentrv  duty  outside  the  principal  entrances 
to  the  theatres,  or  stand  patientl}-  amongst 
the  ferns  and  huge  palms  that  adorn  box- 
office  vestibules.  Here  the\-  pose,  almost  as 
imperturbable  as  a  row  of  statuary,  until 
the  strains  of  the  National  Anthem  filter 
out  to  them  from  within,  then  the\-  come 
to  life,  and  peer  eagerly  into  the  passages 
and  up  thick-carpeted  stairs  that  converge 
on   the   vestibule. 

Suddenly,  one  of  them  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  figures  he  is  looking  for,  and  is  out 
in  a  twinkling,  and  beckoning  in  the  lamp- 
light at  the  nearest  corner.  A  carriage 
detaches  itself  from  the  line,  sweeps  smartly 
into  the  Strand,  and  draws  up  opposite 
the  theatre.  My  lady  and  her  guest,  in  a 
splendour  of  diamonds  and  low-necked 
dresses  half  hidden  under  loose  cloaks, 
trip  lightly  into  it  ;  m\-  lord  and  his  guest, 
plainer,  but  no  less  immaculate!}'  garbed, 
step  in  after  them  ;  the  footman  slams  the 
door,  mounts  the  b(jx,  and  thev  are  gone. 

In  like  manner  come  and  go  other  carriages, 
and  cabs  that  have  answered  to  the  shrill 
whistling  of  the  commissionaire  or  ha\c 
been  fetched  by  some  perspiring  tout,  w  iio 
will  gallantly  hold  a  ragged  flap  oC  his  coat 
over  the  dirtv  wheel  whilst  his  more  finelv- 
garmcnted  patrons  are  getting  in,  and  tiot 
a  few  paces  alongside  to  catch  the  largesse 
that  will  be  flung  to  him. 

Men  and  women  and  a  sprinkling  of 
children — aristocrats  and  plebeians  mingling 
—are  now  pouring  steadily  out  of  the 
riaict>-,  the  Lyceum,  the  Tivoli,  Criterion, 
Her  Majesty's,  and  all  the  theatres  and 
music  halls  in  the  Strand,  the  llaymarket, 
Charing  Cro.s.s  Road,  and  thereabouts, 
the    swelling    tide    in    the    main   thorough- 


fares being  fed  b_\'  narrower  but  more 
plenteous  streams  that  gush  into  it  out  of 
side  channels  from  pit  and  galler_\-  doors,  till 
the  surge  and  rush  of  foot  passengers  every- 
w  here,  of  cabs  and  carriages  and  'buses,  are 
denser  and  swifter  than  even  at  mid-da}-. 

It  is  an  orderl}-  crowd,  talking  for  the 
most  part  of  hinv  to  get  home,  but  inclined 
to  a  desultor}'  more  or  less  impersonal 
criticism  of  the  pla}s  and  pla}'ers  it  has 
seen.  It  is  an  orderl}'  crowd,  but  in  a  hurr}'  ; 
it  is  being  whisked  uj),  and  whirled  off 
momentaril}-  in  cabs  and  carriages  ;  it  mobs 
the  'buses  at  the  to))  of  the  Strand,  and 
s\\arms  on  to  them  till  the}'  are  crammed 
full  :  it  billows  both  wa}-s  along  Coventry 
Street,  dodging  and  darting  in  and  out 
under  the  no.ses  of  cab  and  carriage  horses, 
and  making  lightning  dashes  across  the 
tumultuous  road.  E\er}'where  among  the 
well-dres.sed  multitude  go  opera  -  cloaks, 
and  shawls,  or  hooded  heads  ;  white  cloaks 
and  black  cloaks,  blues,  pinks,  scarlets, 
and  shawls  as  varied  in  hue,  and  always 
beside  them  the  formal  black  and  plenteous 
white   linen   of  masculine   e\'ening    dress. 

For  the  most  of  an  hour  this  pandemonium 
reigns — but  it  is  a  \er}'  respectable  pande- 
monium, and  \ery  good-tempered.  Some 
of  the  opera-cloaked  ladies,  waiting  for 
a  'bus,  ni.i}'  grow  irritable  because  it  is 
t;ird}'  in  coming,  and  so  full  when  it 
does  come  that  the}'  lia\e  to  charter  a  four- 
wheeler  after  all  ;  or  a  policeman,  struggling 
in  the  welter  of  congested  traffic,  may  lose 
his  temper  with  a  cabman,  and  goad  him 
to  such  impi-rtinent  responses  as  result  in 
his  number  being  tal<en  and  a  summons 
threatened  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  liic  |)re\'ailing 
characteristics  of  the  multitude  are  careless 
good-humour    and   a  }'earning  for  sup[)er. 

The  majoritN'  speed  straightwa}'  home 
for  it  ;  hut  a  large  minorit}'  prefer  to  sup 
in  to\\'n.  Wherefore,  in  the  o}'ster  bars 
the  aproned  men  \'awu  no  longer  nwv  neus- 
])apers,  but  toil  behind  their  counters 
briskly  ministering  to  the  needs  of  a  sho[)- 
ful  of  appetites  that  arc  not  easil}-  satisfied. 
I  lebe  at  the  confectioner's  has  no  more  time 
for  .setting  her  hair  straight,  for  customei's 
have  flocked  in  froni  pits  and  galleries,  with 
a  sprinkling  from  the  dress-circles,  and, 
impatient    with    fears   of  nn'ssirig    l;ist    ti'ains, 
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all  want  serving  at  once.  Look  into  the 
hotels,  and  fashionable  and  Bohemian 
restaurants,  and  the  waiters  are  all  wide 
awake  and  running  their  legs  off  in  attentive 
zeal  :  for  where  half  an  hour  ago  scarcel)- 
a  table  was  occupied  now  scarcel)-  one 
remains  vacant. 

In  .some  places  you  shall  take  _\-our  supper 
to  a  musical  accompaniment  plaj-ed  on  a 
piano  and  stringed  instruments,  or  on  strings 
and  brasses ;  in  all,  there  is  a  constant 
effervescence  of  laughter  and  cheer_\-  \'oices  ; 
bewildering  visions  of  beaut}-  and  beautiful 
hats  and  dresses  ;  young  men  full}-  enjox'ing 
the  freshness  and  novelt}-  of  their  surround- 
ings ;  testv  old  men  tr}-ing  hard  not  to  be 
bored  b}-  them  ;  blithe  old  men  eni()}-ing 
them.sclves  as  heartily  as  an}-  }-oungster  of 
them  all — staid  men  and  women  taking  their 
pleasure  with  the  t}-pical  British  stolidit}-. 

Here,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
.such  resorts,  you  come  upon  a  famous  actor. 
fresh  from  his  e\ening's  triumphs,  sociabl}- 
supping  with  a  select  circle  of  admirers  ;  or 
a  famous  actress  similarl}-  entertained,  and 
the  centre  of  furtive  glances  from  ever}- 
corner  of  the  room.  There  arc  cos}-,  elegant 
parties    of  two    or    four   monopolising    small 


tables  ;  there  are  larger,  merrier,  and  equal  1}- 
elegant  ]3arties  feasting  ro}-ally  round  larger 
tables,  and  over  all  are  the  brilliance  of 
electric  lights  and  an  air  of  contented 
affluence,  and  amid  all  are  the  delicate  fra- 
grances of  flowers  and  scents,  the  mingling 
babble  and  laughter,  and  dream}-  cadences 
of  the  music. 

Xor  do  the  humbler  public-houses  near  the 
theatres  lack  for  patronage.  Unfashionable 
men,  a\"erag"e  men,  and  men  below  the 
a\'erage,  se\-eral  with  wives  or  sweathearts, 
flock  to  these  hospitable  bars  for  liquid 
refrcshincnt,  supplemented,  ma}'be,  b\'  a 
sandwich  or  a  pork  pie.  Thither  repair 
straggling  iniits  of  emancipated  orchestras 
with  their  instruments  in  funereal  cases  : 
and  there,  too,  smart  young  City  clerks  and 
shop  assistants  drop  in  for  a  last  drink,  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  a  preliminar}-  to  so  man\- 
drinks  after  the  last  that,  in  the  end,  the}' 
come  out  to  learn  the}-  ha\e  missed  the 
last  'bus,  and  accept  the  alternative  with 
boisterous  cheerfulness.  One  faces  south- 
wards alone,  and  has  facetious  fai'ewells 
shrieked  after  him  ;  the  others,  after  much 
striking  of  matches  and  relighting  of  pi]5es 
and  cigarettes,  set    out  northwards,  and  will 
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by  and  by  be  scanclalisinir  sober  suburban 
streets  with  cock-crows  and  rousing  choruses. 

The  emptying'  of  suburban  tiicatres  is 
a  comparatively  small  matter  ;  for  the 
suburljs  ha\e  their  theatres  singly,  and 
nut  in  clusters.  There  is  the  same  rush 
and  scattering  of  the  audience,  but  on 
a  reduced  scale,  and,  gencrall}-,  the  pro- 
portion nf  evening  dresses  is  very  much 
smaller.  In  fact,  in  many  of  these  theatres 
evening  dress  is  not  the  fashion,  and  any- 
one wearing  it  is 
by  wa\'  of  being 
a  rarity. 

Come  d  ( )  w  n 
East  on  Saturday 
night,  and  see  how 
the  people  pass 
out  of  the  Pavilion 
Theatre  in  White- 
chapel. 

Whitechapcl 
Ri  lad  has  scarce!}- 
begun  to  think 
about  sleep  yet. 
Not  <inly  do  all 
the  pro\ision  shops 
remain  wide  open, 
l)ut  tailors'  and 
drapers'  and  toy 
and  furnitureshops, 
with  many  others, 
are  open  as  well  ; 
c  OS  te  r  m  ongers' 
b  a  r  r  o  w  s  stand 
thickl\-  by  the 
kerb;  in  the  middle 
of  them  a  huge 
brass  weighing 
machine  towers  up, 
flashing  dazzlingly 
in     the      light     of 

naphtha  lamps,  and  near  beside  it  is  a  hooded 
whelk>stall  similarly  illuminated.  A  baked- 
potato  merchant  passes  and  repasses,  sowing 
sparks  from  the  big  black  can  on  his  barrow. 
The  public-houses  arc  full  ;  the  ]ia\ement  is 
covered  with  men  and  women  and  children, 
well-dressed,  shabb}-  or  disreputable,  shopping, 
or  leisurely  pi-omenading.  The  curtain  has 
not  fallen  in  the  Pavilion  yet,  but  there  is 
as  much  life  here  as  there  is  in  the  Strand 
when  the  theatres  are  emptying. 


It  is  fnc  minutes  to  eleven.  Two 
ancient  four-wheelers  and  a  single  Jiansom 
ha\e  driven  up,  and  are  standing,  foriornl)- 
hojjeful,  opposite  the  theatre.  An  attendant 
bolts  the  doors  back,  and  a  moment  later 
a  dark  mass  surges  up  the  long  bare  passage 
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from  the  pit.  and  a  second  less  compact 
crowd  simultaneously  flows  by  the  broader 
e.xit  from  the  stalls  and  boxes. 

As  the  earliest  to  emerge  from  the 
galler\-  door  round  the  corner  are  batches 
of  rampant,  hooting  boys,  so  the  first  hundred 
or  so  to  burst  into  the  open  air  from  the 
front  entrances  are  all  men.  One.  a  .seedy, 
melancholy-looking  man,  breaks  out.  .soiitar}". 
stares  round  as  if  he  were  dreaming,  and, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  pushes  through 
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the  promenaders,  and  makes  for  home, 
taking  his  dreams  with  him.  The  huge 
poster  that  leans  against  the  lamp-post 
opposite,  and  represents  a  scene  from  the 
play,  has  a  strange  fascination  for  man\'  ; 
they  cross  straight  to  it,  and  stand  regarding 
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a  lady  carrying  a  sleeping  infant.  "  Yus, 
we  did,  sill)'  !  "  declares  her  husband,  carrying 
an  elder  child,  who  is  also  aslec]).  "  .\in't 
that  wiierc  'e's  a-savin'  of  'er  from  that 
Russian  chap?  "  "  Oh,  ah  !  But  the\-  didn't 
do  it  like  this,"  she  insists,  anr!  follows 
him  still   |)rotesting. 

The  general  inclination,  especially  among 
the  fair  .se.\',  is  to  di.scu.ss  the  play  as  if  it 
had  been  sheer  reality,  and  to  jiour  scorn 
anf!  lf)athing  on  the  villain,  a  tearful  \)hy  on 
the  distres.sed  heroine,  and  unlimited  admira- 
tion on  the  hero,  but  a  select  few  of  the 
male  .sex,   who   are    habitual    attendants   at 


the  theatre,  concern  themselves  less  with 
the  pku-  than  with  the  merits  of  individual 
actors,  old  fa\-ourites,  to  whom  the}-  refer 
in  familiar,  c\cn  affectionate,  terms. 

So  for  some  ten  minutes  the  crowd  streams 
out  from  tlie  front  and  i-ouncl  from  the 
gallery  door,  and  the 
larger  crowd  moving  up 
and  down  \Miitechapel 
Road  easily  absorbs  it. 
Passing  trams  or  'buses 
are  besieged  ;  a  weedy 
young  man  is  regaling 
his  much  be-feathered 
sweetheart  at  the 
baked  -  potato  can  ; 
two  men  in  tall  hats 
and  a  miscellany  of 
less  im])osing  persons 
congregate  around  the 
whelk  stall,  and  hand 
the  ])ep])er  and  \inegar 
about  with  gusto.  There 
is  an  influ.x  of  trade  to 
the  |)ul)lic-houses  ;  the 
joxcs  of  an  adjacent 
fried  fish  shop  are  full 
ol  hungry  rexcllers,  and 
faces  of  men  and  women 
])eer  in  increasing  num- 
bers oxer  its  counter, 
(Icni  and  ing  "  m  iddl  e 
)ieces "  well  browned. 
A'ou  meet  these  custo- 
mers strolling  a  little 
later  eating  fried  plaice 
out  of  scraps  of  ne\\s- 
])aper,  or  cari'ving  it 
wrapped  up  to  be  eaten  more  comfortably  at 
home.  Nobod\-  has  hired  any  of  the  cabs, 
but  the  drivers  linger  still,  on  the  chance  of 
finding  a  fare  among  the  actors  and  actresses. 
The  illuminated  arch  of  coloured  glass 
goes  out  suddeiiK-  o\im-  the  main  entrance 
to  the  theatre;  lights  widiin  are  dying  out; 
here,  as  in  the  Wcst-Lnd,  dc  urs  are  being 
closed  up  with  a  clanging  of  bolts  and 
bars  ;  ]jla\-ers  are  filing  into  the  street  from 
the  stage  exit;  while,  in  the  desolate  in- 
terior, attendants  ]5ottei-  ahuut,  co\ering  up 
box'es  anfl  dress-circle,  and  the  fii'eman, 
swinging  his  lantern,  tramps  ovci-  tlie 
darkened   stage,  taking  ;i    last   look   naind. 
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LONDON     SWEETHEARTS. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


W 


MEN  the  t\\ilisj;lit  sliadows  have  \eilc(l 
the  face  of  tlie  L,ran"sh  da_\-,  then 
London  becomes  one  \ast  "  Lo\-ers' 
Walk."  Lost  in  the  rapture  of  "  Lo\e's  \"ouns^ 
Dream"  are  thousands  of  xounq-  couples 
released  from  the  wdrld  of  \\(irk-a-da\'.  Vou 
can  see  them  c\ery\\hcre  with  the  old  sweet 
story  writ  lar^ic  upon  their  happy  faces,  and 
at  a  glance  you  know  them.  In  one  class  of 
life  their  arms  are  linked  antl  their  fint;ers  are 
intertwined  ;  in  another  class  their  arms  are 
round  each  other's  necks;  in  another,  //<■/• 
hand  rests  lightly  on  Iiis  arm  ;  in  still  another, 
they  walk  demurel}'  side  by  side  :  but  no  one 
mistakes  them  for  aught  but  what  the_\-  are. 
Young  husband  and  wife  never  walk  together 
as  lovers  walk.  There  is  a  different  step,  a 
different  clasp  of  the  ;irm,  and  the  al  fresco 
embrace  is  no  longer   in   the  [irogi-amme. 

Discreetly,  modesth,  and  with  the  tcntlerest 
consideration  f>r  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, let  us  take  a  stroll  this  ([uiet  summer 
e\'ening  through   Lo\-e-land   in    I.cindon. 

The  hou.ses  of  business  ha\e  just  closed  in 
the  West,  and  the  main  thoroughfares  are 
lllled  with  the  lads  and  lasses  released  from 
toil.      The    "iris  come  out    h\   themse-hes   in 


light-blouserl,  straw-hatted  groups,  and  the 
young  fellows  walk  up  the  street  in  little 
knots  for  a  time.  But  gradually  the  sexes 
mingle,  and  in  a  short  time  almost  evciy 
laddie  has  his  lassie,  and  ha[)]n'  pairs  stroll 
(|uietly  awa_\'  together. 

The  custom  of  raising  the  hat,  once  con- 
sidered Continental,  has  won  its  way  to-day 
among  all  classes,  and  manj-  a  hat  is  raised 
by  fellow  clerks  and  shopmen  as  they  pas? 
the  proud  swain  walking  by  the  side  of  his 
"young  lady."  l^etween  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  the  shopping  streets  of  the  West 
are  filled  with  sweetheart.s.  So  far,  there 
is  no  pronounced  affection  displayed.  The 
linked  hands  and  clasped  waists  are  for  the 
less  aristocratic  streets  and  for  a  lowlier  class 
of  lovers,  the  factory  girl  and  the  working  lad, 
the  }oung  haw  ker  and  his  "  donah,"  tlie 
general  servant  and  her  "  chap." 

"\'ou  can  walk  through  the  streets  of 
London  at  the  evening  hour,  and  read  the 
honest  love  of  lad  and  lass  in  a  never-ending 
panorama  of  happy  faces.  There  is  no  false 
shame  about  these  \-oung  couples.  The_\-  are 
l)roud  of  each  other,  proud  of  their  tender 
relationship,  and  if  every  now  and  then  the\' 
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Luve  is  of  111)  rank  and  no  des^rce,  and  so, 
because  the  hush  of  e\'enini;"  is  the  hoLir  of 
the  heart,  we,  the  \\  a\'farers  in  Love-land,  ma_\- 
see  the  lordI_\'  lo\'er  also,  as  he  bends  down 
and  speaks  softl}'  to  the  blue-blooded  maiden 
of  his  choice.     Out  on  to  the  balcon\-  of  the 


give  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  warmth  ties  of  ciuiet  courtshii)  in  their  homes.  There 
of  their  affection,  it  is  but  the  natural  are  too  man_\-  nois_\-  children  and  rough  neigh- 
reversion  of  Adam's  sons  and  Eve's  daughters  bours  about,  and  there  is  no  romance  in  the 
to  the  happy  Eden  days  of  the  first  sweet-  surroundings.  Man_\-  a  love  scene  in  the 
hearts.  London   parks  is  as  id_\dlic,  as  tender,  and  as 

In  the  parks  and  along  the  Embankment  true  as  an}-  that  ever  poet  sang,  and  the 
many  a  pair  of  lovers  sit  side  by  side  and  wooing  of  the  swain  is  often  as  loyal  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  e)-es  heedless  of  the  as  respectful  as  that  of  the  young  curate  who 
passers-by,  who  are  generally  sympathetic,  whispers  honied  words  in  the  ear  of  the 
and  show  their  .sympath\-  in  a  practical  vicar's  daughter  among  the  roses  of  her 
manner.  If  onlv  one  couple  is  occupying  the  father's  garden  beneath  the  first  pale  stars  of 
seat  or  bench  made  to  accommodate  four,  the  e\e. 
vacant  space  is  rarely  intruded  upon  b\-  the 
single  man  or  woman.  It  is  left  for  the  ne.xt 
pair  of  lovers  that  may  come  along.  For 
lovers  do  not  mind  other  lovers  sharing  the 
dreamy  silence  of  the  seat  beneath  the  tree. 
But  the  presence  of  an\-  person,  male  or  female, 
not  absorbed  in  the  tender  passion  would  be  great  house  they  come,  and  stand  against 
considered  an  unwarrantable  trespass  on  a  background  of  soft  lights  in  the  beautiful 
Cupid's  domain.  room  that  we  see  through  the  open  windows. 

London  lovers  of  the  class  who  nestle  to  What  a  charming  picture  they  make!  His 
each  other  when  the  evening  zeph}-rs  black  coat  and  wide  expan.se  of  shirt  front 
murmur  among  the  trees  have  few  opportuni-      throw    into    relief    the    soft    chiffon    of    the 

graceful,    willowy   girl  b\-   his    side.      The 
rising  breeze  tender!}-  touches  her  wealth 
of  \\-av\-  hair,    but  it   is    not    that    which 
brings  the  faint  flush  to  her  cheek.     The 
\-oung    earl   has  bent   and    spoken   softl\- 
in   her  ear  the   trembling  words   rif  loxe. 
We  are  too  far  away  to  hear  the  answer 
that     slie     makes,    but     we    can    see    her 
smiling    face,    and,   when    the    lules    and 
regulations  of  Societ_\-   and   its  marriage- 
ible   daughters   have    been    ob.ser\ed,    we 
ma_\-    lie     sure    that     thei'e    will 
be     an     aniioiniccnient     in     the 
Jlo/iiii/ff      /'lis/,     and 
rill   the  world  will   be 
lold      the      sec|uel      of 
that   little   lo\e   stor_\- 
1  >f  which  we  ha\e  seen 
the  beginning  on  the 
I'.irk      1  .aiic     balcony 
to  ni.L;ht, 

The  blinds  are 
clown  in  this  dull- 
looking  house  in  a 
London  s(|uare,  and 
we  cannot  see  it  lo\  e 
is  beneath  the  roof, 
but  the  area  gate  is 
open,  and  on    the  top 
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step  a  prctt)'  London  housemaid  is  takini; 
the  air.  Siie  looks  anxiously  towards  the 
corner,  every  now  and  then  throwinpf  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  drawn  bhnds.  Presently  a 
young  man  comes  sauntering  along.  He 
saunters  until  he  catches  sight  of  the  flutter- 
ing strings  of  a  little  \\hile  cap.  Then  he 
quickens  his  pace,  and  the  \-oung  housemaid 
trips  lightly  to  meet  liini.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  house  next  door,  out  of  the  line  of  sight 
of  any  e}-es  that  may  peer  from  the  house  in 
which  she  is  a  handmaid,  Mary  lingers  with 
her  lo\er  for  a  while.  He  holds  her  hand. in 
his,  and  they  talk  earnestly  together.  The 
policeman  pas.ses  with  a  nod  and  a  smile. 
The  young  man  knits  his  brow  a  little,  but  it 
is  only  a  summer  cloud.  Presently  the  clock 
of  a  church  close  by  strikes  ten.  Mary  gives 
a  little  start.  "  I  must  go !  "  she  exclaims. 
Then  there  is  a  long  lingering  pressure  of 
hands,  and  then — we  discreetl)-  turn  our 
backs,  but  a  familiar  sound  strikes  our  ears, 
and  a  minute  later  Mar}-  softl\'  closes  the 
gate,  and  disappears  down  the  area  steps. 
The  young  man  waits  at  the  corner  for  a 
moment,  then  lights  his  pipe  and  strolls  past 
the  house  along  the  square.  I  fanc}-  he 
is  going  to  have  another  look  at  that  police- 
man. 

Li  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sunny  afternoon 
a  familiar  pair  of  sweethearts  come  holding 
each  other's  hands  along  the  outer  circle 
of  Regent's  Park.  How  proud  the  little 
girl  is  of  the  bronzed  sailor  lover  by  her 
side !  He  has  come  up  from  Portsmouth 
to  see  her,  and  she  has  got  a  day  off  from  the 
factory  and  w  alks  on  air.  There  is  a  chi\alry 
as  well  as  a  heartiness  about  the  love-making 
of  the  young  Jack  Tar.  He  has  not  the  all- 
conquering  air  of  the  Adonis  in  scarlet,  and 
he  does  not  occupy  himsell  so  much  with  the 
twirling  of  a  moustache  and  the  flicking  of  a 
cane.  The  sailor  and  his  lass  are  on  their 
way  to  the  Zoo,  and  there  with  his  sweetheart 
on  his  arm  Jack  will  gaze  at  the  strange 
animals,  and  tell  her  of  the  far-off  lands  to 
which  he  has  sailed  and  seen  the  like,  not  in 
iron  cages,  but  in  their  nati\e  lairs.  And 
Jack  will  be  free  with  his  rnonc)-  and  treat 
his  sweetheart  generousl}-.  When  the  after- 
noon is  over,  and  she  is  tired,  he  will  take 
a  hansom   fjr  her,  and   after  tea   at   a   little 


cafe    he    will 
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music      hall,    and 
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tliere  he  will  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's 
content  and  hold  his  little  girl's  hand  lovingly 
all  the  time,  and  press  it  sympathetically 
when  the  serio-comic  lady  sings  of  sweet- 
hearts w  ho  are  true  "  though  seas  divide." 
And  at  night  he  will  see  her  to  her  mother's 
door,  and  kiss  her  heartih-  and  with  a  sound- 
ing smack  that  all  her  folk   ma\-  hear,  before 
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he  rolls  off  on  his  way  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  where  liis  old  mother  is  sitting  up 
waiting  for  him.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
when  he  went  into  a  shop  that  afternoon, 
and  bought  a  little  present  for  his  sweetheart, 
Jack  did  not  forget  his  mother.  He  has 
something  in  his  jjocket  that  he  is  going 
to  gladden  the  old  lady's  e>-es  with,  as  he  sits 
down  to  the  bread  and  cheese  and  cucumber 
and  the  big  jug  of  beer  that  have  been  waiting 
for  him  since  eleven  o'clock. 

The  boy  and  girl  sweetheart  of  the  London 
streets  are  in  their  glory  on  Bank  Holiday. 
It  is  the  day  on  wiiich  the  lad  with  tlie 
first  faint  signs  of  a  budding  moustaclic 
arrays  him.seif  in  a  new  light  suit  and  pair 
of  )-ellowish  brown  boots,  and  counting  the 
silver  or  the  coppers  that  remain  to  him  after 
the  outlay  on  his  wardrobe,  invites  the  girl  of 
his  heart  to  accomi)any  hiin  to  Ham[)stead 
Heath.  Hampstead  is  the  general  choice  of 
the  boy  sweetheart,  because  there  is  no 
admission,  and  the  side  shows  are  a  penny 
instead  cI  sixpence.  His  sweetheart  has  not 
spent  much  on  her  wardrobe,  but  she  is 
generally  neat,  and  has  made  deft  use  of  her 


fingers  in  arranging  fresh 
ribbon  on  an  old  hat,  and 
she  has  probably  altered 
and  retrimmed  an  old 
dress  to  make  it  lucik  like 
a  new  one.  Boots,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  weak  point  of  the  little  girl 
sweetheart  on  a  l^ank  Holida}-.  Boots  are 
a  terrible  item  to  many  of  us,  but  when  your 
wages  are  ten  shillings  a  \\-cek  you  have 
to  make  one  pair  do  dut\'  for  a  very  long 
time  indeed. 

But  the  boy  sweetheart  is  not  ]iarticular 
about  the  boots  so  long  as  his  "gal"  looks 
smart  alinut  the  hat.  He  is  a  good  boy  to 
her  in  his  \\ay  and  as  far  as  his  means 
will  allow,  and  affectionate  and  considerate 
as  boys  go.  He  thumps  her  in  the  way 
of  play  with  a  force  which  a  gently-bred 
girl  woulfl  consider  a  \'iolent  assault.  ]?ut 
.Sail)'  takes  it  in  excellent  part,  and  thumps 
back  again  with  much  top-note  exclamation. 
In  the  matter  of  refreshment  Tom  is  as 
liberal  as  he  can  afford  to  be.  He  treats 
his  "gal  "  to  a  ]5enn\-worth  of  sweets  as  they 
come  along.  On  the  Heath  llicy  share  an 
ice,  bite  an  apple  between  them,  and  "drink 
fair"  out  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle. 

There  is  not  much  sentiment  alxput  these 
boy  and  girl  sweethearts.  They  are  practi- 
call_\-  children,  and  the)-  play  and  romp. 
Towards  evening,  as  they  go  hume  to  tlu' 
little  side  street  where  they  live,  their  arms 
may  be  about  each  other's  necks,  but  it  is 
mure  "  -,liow  off"  than  anything  else.  Tin-)' 
both  want  t(j  ape  their  I'lders.      He  tries  to  let 
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the  passing-  boys  see  thai  the;  Ljirl  is  not 
his  sister  but  "  his  j'oun<j  woman,"  and  she  is 
anxious  that  ail  passini^  females  should  know 
tliat  she  has  attained  t(5  the  di.L;nity  of  a 
ynunL;   man. 

At  the  hunt  t;ai'dcn  gate  of  tiic  suburban 
\illa,  as  the  clock  strikes  the  hfuu-  after 
which  it  is  not  considered  correct  for  the 
daughters  of  the  house  to  be  abroad,  a  young 
couple  linger  lovingly.  The  evening  stroll 
through  the  lane  near  at  hand  is  over ;  the 
hour  of  parting  has  come.  This  young 
couple  are  engaged.  But  the  young  fellow 
knows  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  his 
adored  one  do  not  like  the  too  frequent 
presence  of  a  "  spoon)'  couple,"  and,  moreover, 
he  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  get  to  his  own 
home,  and  he  has  to  be  off  to  the  Cit\-  at 
eight  every  morning.  So  ten  o'clock  sees 
the  parting,  as  a  rule,  but  the  linger  at 
the  gate  is  alwaj-s  sweet,  and  difficult  to 
bring  to  an  end. 

After  she  has  gone  inside  the  front 
garden    she    does     not     go     up    the    little 


pathway  to  the  door.  She  leans  on  the 
gate  for  a  while,  and  the)-  stand  silently 
gazing  into  each  other's  eyes  and  enjo)-  the 
silence  of  love. 

But  at  last  she  breaks  the  spell.  "  I  must 
go,  I'rank,"  she  says.  Then  she  puts  her 
])retty  little  face  over  the  gate,  and  he  stoop.s 
down  and  their  li|)s  meet.  Then  a  light 
dress  flutters  U]j  the  ])athwa)'  in  the  semi- 
darkness.  He  watches  it  till  it  disappears. 
Then  he  says  "Darling!"  aloud  to  himself, 
and  steps  out  briskly  for  his  mile  and  a 
half  walk.  And  the  memor)-  of  that  parting 
kiss  goes  with  him  and  makes  the  dusty  road 
a  path  of  roses. 

The  sound  (jf  militar)'  music  crashes  on 
the  i-arl\-  morning  air,  and  there  is  a  great 
rush  of  womenfolk  to  the  window.s.  It  is  too 
earl)-  for  the  families  to  be  up  and  about 
in  this  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  so  the 
.scr\-ants  gather  at  the  dining-room  window, 
and  some  run  ujjstairs  to  their  own  bedrooms 
to  get  a  better  \iew. 

The  Life  Guards  are  out  for  an  earlv  ride. 
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and  smiles  and  nods,  and  Jenny  is  in  the 
seventh  hea\en  of  rapture. 

She  is  engaged  to  Trooper  Thompson  and 
means  to  marr_\-  him.  It  will  have  to  be  a 
long  courtship.  But  Jenny  does  not  mind. 
She  has  good  wages,  and  she  makes  her 
soldier  lo\er  prett_\-  presents — pipes,  and 
tobacco  pouches,  and  cigars,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing — and  Jenny  has  been  to  the  ball 
at  the  barracks  and  lived  in  fair\-land,  for  her 
handsome  Io\-er  in  scarlet  danced  e\-ery  dance 
with  her.  And  she  counts  the  hours  till  it 
is  her  evening  or  her  Sunda}-  out  \\'hen  she 
can  meet  her  gallant  admirer,  and  walk  about 
or  sit  in  the  park  with  him,  or  treat  him  to 
the  music  hall. 

When,  as  the}-  walk  along,  she  .sees  the 
young  women  turn  their  heads  and  cast 
sidelong  glances  of  admiration  at  her  liero, 
she  gives  a  shy  little  laugh,  and  grasps  his 
arm  a  little  more  closely  to  signif\-  absolute 
possession,  and  she  thinks  she  is  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  world.     She  is  a  good  girl,  and  will 


.M'  "  .\\'i>\    .^.\n>STK.-\n. 

The  band  is  with  them.  Probably  it  is  some 
special  occasion.  There  is  a  head  from  every 
U|)pcr  window  as  the\-  pass,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  head  has  a  little  white  cap  on  it. 

Most  of  the  troopers  glance  upwarrls  and 
smile.  Mars  is  ne\er  insensible  to  the  glance 
of  beauty,  and  is  given  to  nodding  pleasantly 
to  ladies  to  whom  he  has  nut  been  intro- 
duced. 

At  f)nc  upper  window  there  is  a  ])rctty  face 
wreathed  in  smiles.  Jenny,  the  parlourmaid, 
knows  that  her  lover.  Trooper  Tliom]ison, 
is  with  his  regiment,  and  will  be  looking  out 
for  her.  .And  Trooper  Tlminijson  knows 
exactly  where  Jenny  will  be  ;  she  told  him 
the  previous  evening  when  they  jjarted  in 
Wellington  Road.  Troojjcr  Thmnpson  is  a 
handsome  young  fellow  with  a  fair  moustache 
that  Jenny  thinks  is  absolutel\'  perfect.  Mc 
is  not  perhaps  tjuite  so  much  in  lo\e  with 
Jenny  as  she  is  with  him,  but  he  does  not 
make  her  jealous  b)-  smiling  and  laughing 
at  all  the  other  hou.semaids  in  tin-  terrace 
some  of  his  comrades  do.  lie  looks 
directly  in  front  r)r  him,  heedless  of  the 
admiring  glances  cast  at  him,  until  he  comes 
to  Jenny's  house.     Then    he   raises  his  head 
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make  a  hard-wDrkint:;,  devoted  wife.  Let  us 
hope  that  Tmoper  I 'h()ni])S()n  will  appreciate 
the  affection  he  has  won,  and  that  Jenny  ma\' 
never  regret  the  love  that  lo\ed  a  scarlet 
coat. 

It  is  a  long  walk  through  Love-land,  for 
north  and  scnith,  and  east  and  west,  at  every 
turn  we  find  the  old,  old  story  being  told 
again.  To  the  busy  tea  shop,  where  neat- 
handed  Phyllises  trip  from  table  to  table, 
the  patient  lover  comes  now  and  tlien,  and 
they  exchange  a  word  or  two  of  tender  greet- 
ing as  she  hands  him  his  scone  or  cup  of 
coffee.  And  all  the  girls  in  the  establishment 
know  that  the  young  fellow  is  Phyllis's  sweet- 
heart, and  after  he  has  gone  they  talk  .sym- 
pathetically to  her  about  him,  and  congratulate 
her  on  his  loj-alty  in  coming  to  the  shop 
so  frequently.  The  barmaid's  sweetheart 
cannot  linger  as  long  by  his  lady-lo\e  in 
business  hours,  for  the  landlord  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  engaged  barmaid's  young  man, 
and    discourages    the    attention    that,    as    a 


rule,  is  long  and  unjirofi table,  and,  moreover, 
mono|)olises  the  fair  llebe's  conversation  and 
sometimes  keeps  her  from  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  other  "  paying  guests "  of 
mine   host. 

There  are  the  sweethearts  of  fashion,  who 
meet  in  the  Row  and  canter  side  by  side ; 
there  are  the  sweethearts  who  talk  small  talk 
at  SiKiety  gatherings,  and  whose  courtship  is 
a  diarv  of  fashionable  events  ;  there  are  the 
sweethearts  of  humble  life,  the  working  man 
who  woos  and  wins  some  honest  hard-working 
lass,  and  is  as  proud  of  her  the  day  they 
stand  bef(jre  the  clergyman  as  the  elderly 
duke  who  wins  the  beauty  of  the  London 
.sea.son. 

And  there  are  the  old  couples  whom  we 
meet  arm  in  arm,  witli  happy,  smiling  faces 
beneath  their  crown  of  silvered  hair — men 
and  women  who  have  shared  each  other's 
joys  and  sorrows  from  youth  to  old  age,  and 
who,  in  the  evening  of  their  well-spent  days, 
are  sweethearts  still. 
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SOME    LONDON    HOME    TRADES. 

By  ARTHUR  B.  MOSS. 


W^y^  are  all  familiar  with  the  large  trades 
\  V  b\-  which  men  and  \\omen  earn  their 
li\ing.  The  work  of  the  carpenter, 
tlic  brickla\-er,  the  engineer,  the  printer,  the 
tailor,  and  the  bootmaker,  is  brought  con- 
stantly before  us  in  our  daily  li\-es,  and  most 
of  the  trades  in 
which  girls  and 
women  are  em- 
ploj-ed  in  factory 
and  workshop  are 
well  known. 
There  are,  how- 
ever, a  large 
number  of  small 
obscure  trades  in 
which  men  and 
women  are  en- 
gaged, and  w  hich 
have  to  serve  in 
man)'  cases  as 
the  sole  source  of 
incoine.  These 
trades  are  con- 
ducted in  the 
workers'  homes, 
and  to  see  them 
we  must  pa\'  a 
series  of  \isits 
and  enter  the 
dwellings  of   the    poor   without   ccrcmonv. 

Let  us  call  first  at  the  humble  abode  of 
the  Hat  Box  Maker.  We  find  it  on  the  third 
floor  of  one  of  tin:  model  dwellings  in  a 
thickly  populated  district  in  South  London. 
As  we  have  entered  uninvited  an  introduction 
is  nece.ssarv.  Mrs.  P — —  is  a  widow  who 
has  one  chikl  of  her  own,  and  takes  care  of 
another  that  belongs  to  a  friend.  She  has  for 
many  years  earned  her  living  by  making  hat 
boxes  at  home  for  a  firm  that  sup[)lies  some 
of  the  chief  manufacturers  of  silk  hats. 

"  I  only  do  the  .stitching,"  .says  Mrs.  P 

in  answer  to  a  question  ;    "  I  generally  get 
a  young  woman   to  do   the  jjasting  for  me." 


HAT    BOX    M.\KING. 


B_\'  this  she  means  that  the  box  is  supplied 
with  an  outside  covering  of  white  glazed 
paper  which  is  stuck  together  with  paste, 
but  the  body  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  are 

sewn    together    with    thread.       Mrs.     P 

knows  how  to  do  the  pasting  as  well  as  her 

companion,  but 
she  finds  that  it 
materially  assists 
the  speed  of  put- 
ting together  a 
gross  of  such 
boxes  to  have 
this  assistance. 
'■  I  have  to  find 
the  jjaste,  and 
the  needle  and 
thread,  and  when 
I'xe  finished  a 
gross  1  get  half- 
a-crown.  I  don't 
grumble  at  the 
pay,  for  when  I 
cm  get  the  work 
Lin  ;ible  to  make 
a  \cr_\'  decent 
living  for  a  poor 
w  idi  iw.  It's  (inly 
when  we're  slack 
I  don't  like  it, 
fur  then  I  ha\e  to  go  out  charing,  and  such 
work  is  a  little  beyond  m_\'  strength." 

Still  sticking  to  the  paste  and  i)apcr,  we 
enter  another  room  in  which  we  find  a  \-oung 
man  and  a  young  woman  wi  irking  away 
industriously  at  the  Paper  Bag  Making. 
Paper  b.igs  of  all  sizes  are  made  by  this 
energetic  couple,  who  sup])ly  the  shops  at 
a  \ery  low  figure  per  gross. 

"It's    like    this,"    .says    Mr.    S ;    "we 

make  thousands  of  these  bags  every  week. 
First  we  have  to  cut  them  to  the  size  we 
want,  then  we  |)aste  a\\a_\'  .'ill  ri>uii(l  the 
edges  except  the  to]),  then  fuld  them  o\er, 
and   when  thej^'re  properl}'  dr\-  we    have   to 
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tie  'em  in  packets.  I  finish  the  business  by 
taking  'em  round  to  the  shops.  '  Paper  B^.<^ 
Poets  ? '  Oh,  \ais,  there's  some  fellers  that 
write  poetry,  as  they  calls  it,  to  put  on  the 
bags,  but  the  printers  engage  them,  and  I 
expect  the_\''re  the  same  chaps  as  write  verses 
for  the  rag  merchants." 

Let  us  now  turn  our  steps  towards  Tabard 
Street  (late  Kent  Street),  Borough,  for  here 
we  shall  find  many  home  industries  of  the 
kind  that  people  take  very  little  notice  of 
except  at  the  particular  time  of  \'ear  at  \\hich 
they  are  forced  upon  public  attention.  Here 
we  see  a  poor  woman  making  Ornaments  for 
the  P'ire-stove.  The  little  kitchen  table  is 
covered  with  coloured  paper,  and  here  and 
there  are  long  strips  of  gold  shavings,  as  well 
as  rosettes  of  \-arious  colours  ;  these  are 
dexterously  pieced  together  and  form  a  very 
pretty  ornament.  A  very  precarious  income 
is  earned,  however,  by  hawking  them  about 
the  streets  of  London,  and  man}'  of  these 
women  find  it  necessary  to  follow  another 
calling  in  addition,  most  of  them  making 
artificial  flowers  for  the  winter  months. 

While  in  Tabard  Street  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  Brush  Making  industry. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  done  at  home.  Here  we 
find  men  and  women  engaged  in  making 
scrubbing    brushes,     laundry     brushes,    shoe 


brushes,  etc.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
watch  them  at  work.  I'irst  we  .see  tliem  cut 
the  bass,  or  fibre,  with  a  sort  of  guillotine 
knife,  or,  when  they  do  not  pos.sess  one  of 
these,  with  a  large  pair  of  shears.  Then  we 
see  one  of  the  boys  preparing  the  glue.  The 
hairs  ha\ing  been  dexterously  placed  in  holes 
specially  made,  are  again  dressed  round  b}' 
the  shears  until  they  are  of  uniform  length, 
and   then   prepared   for  sale. 

In  one  of  the  model  dwellings  in  the 
Borough  we  find  a  young  woman  who  does 
some  of  the  best  sort  of  work.  She  is  in 
almost  constant  employment  at  home,  and 
she  likes  the  work  because  it  is  clean  and 
light   and    free  from   danger.      "  This   is  real 

hair   I   am   using,"    says    Mrs.    M ,    "and 

this  brusli  when  finished  will  be  used  in  the 
confectionery  business.  You  .see  how  light 
it  is  ;  it  is  a  real  good  article,  and  they  call 
it  an  egg  brush." 

But  now  let  us  go  in  search  of  the  Rag 
Merchant  Poet.  We  find  him  in  a  common 
lodging-hou.se.  He  is  no  doubt  a  man  of 
fine  poetic  genius  ;  at  all  events  he  thinks 
so,  and  that  should  sufifice.  He  lays  claim 
to  being  the  author  of  .some  of  the  most 
moral  poems  ever  written  for  the  rag  trade, 
as  well  as  for  the  quack  medicine  man.  He 
gi\es  us  a  few  samples  of  his  work,  but  we 
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fail  to  appreciate  them.  So  we  make  our 
wa\-  to  a  rag  merchant's  and  take  down  a 
few  .specimens  of  verse  b\-  the  poets  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  laureates  of  the  trade. 
Two  examples  will   suffice. 

PE.A.CE    .AND    PROSPERITY. 

Let's  hope  that  trade  will  soou  revive ; 

And  each  and  all  begin  to  thrive. 

I  think  that  things  are  on  the  mend  ; 

So  have  a  little  cash  to  spend 

To  buy  your  rags,  books,  or  papers, 

Kitchen  stuff  or  cuttings  from  the  draper's, 

Old  clothes,  old  books  ;  all  that  you  can  find, 

Old  bottles  too  of  every  kind  ; 

Jampots,  jars  (not  famih-  ones  I  hope), 

Blankets,  string,  or  any  kind  of  rope. 

From  the  heights  of  Parnassus  the  poet 
alwa\-s  descends  to  the  plains  of  the  ever}-- 
day  world. 

GOOD    ADVICE    TO    ALL. 
So,  Sally  dear,  you  think  it  funny 
That   I  should  save  my  rags   and    turn    them    into 

money. 
Now  if  you'd  like  to  have  a  happy  home. 
Nor  wish  to  see  your  husband  roam. 
Remember  this,  a  Goliicn  Ruh; 
And  one  I  learned  when  young  at   school, 
"  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned," 
Which  could  not  be  so  if  my  rags  I  burned. 
If  you  waste  such  things  as  these 
You  lose  the  bread  and  want  the  cheese, 
But   if  you're    frugal,  think   what    a    treasure    you 

will  be  ; 
And  you'll  save  rags  and  bones  as  well  as  me. 

Another  branch  of  the  rag  and  bone 
business  is  carried  on  by  an  itinerant  vendor 
of  Farthing  Windmills,  who  pushes  a  barrow 
through  the  streets,  and,  having  a  number  of 
these  windmills  and  paper  flags  displayed, 
soon  gets  a  crowd  of  children  around  his 
vehicle,  and  tells  them  that  if  tliey  can  induce 
their  parents  to  part  with  their  bones  and 
bottles  he  will  supplj-  them  with  a  flag  or 
a  windmill  gratis.  Windmill  making  is  a 
home  industry  in  London,  and  in  the  .season 
the  vendors  do  a  brisk  trade.  Hut  tlic 
season  is  short,  and  the  harvest  nuist  be 
reaped  at  the  pro])er  time. 

.Since  the  establishment  of  large  sanitary 
laundries  in  almost  every  industrial  com- 
munity, the  amount  of  washing  and  mangling 
done  at  "  small  laundries "  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  poor  women,  mostly 
widow.s,  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  earning 


a  living  by  washing  and  mangling  for  those 
families  who,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better 
and  less  expensive,  prefer  their  washing  and 
mangling  to  be  done  in  a  small  private  house, 
however  humble,  rather  than  in  a  large 
factor)-.  And  so  we  ma}-  reasonably  expect 
that  for  many  a  long  day  yet  small  Home 
Laundries  will  continue  to  exist,  if  not  to 
flourish,  among  the  poor. 

At  a  lodging-house  of  the  better  class  we 
find  two  interesting  persons.  One  of  them 
is  a  manufacturer  of  Flv  Papers — "  Catch 
'em  alive  O  !  "  He  sells  them  at  a  halfpenny 
a  sheet.  The  other  is  the  manufacturer  and 
vendor  of  Penny   Opera  Glasses. 

Let  us  go  into  the  basement  where  the 
first  man  makes  his  Fl)-  Papers  and  see 
them  in  the  process  of  manuficture.  There 
is  a  big  basin  of  size  and  ochre  Ixing  on  the 
table,  and  on  a  row  of  lines  hang  dozens  of 
pajjers — old  newspapers  cut  into  various  sizes, 
and  covered  witii  a  thin  laver  of  this  solution. 
Wiien  these  are  dr_v  there  is  anotlier  basin  of 
solution,  composed  of  resin,  oil  and  turpentine, 
in  readiness  to  be  plastered  over  them,  and 
then,  he}-  presto  !  the  "  Catch  'em  ali\e  O  !  " 
papers  are  complete.  An  old  Irishman  is 
the  hawker  of  these,  and  in  the  warm 
weather  he  does  a  brisk  business. 

The  Penny  Opera  Glass  Manufacturer  is 
a  }-oung  man,  and  a  skilful  workman  in  his 
own  line  of  business.  With  the  aid  of  two 
small  bone  ornaments,  such  as  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  tassels  of  a  parasol  or 
sunshade,  and  a  small  brass  ring  similar  to 
those  used  for  hanging  up  pictures,  or  in  lieu 
of  the  ring  a  little  brass  wire,  he  produces 
something  in  the  shape  of  miniature  opera 
glasses.  Then  ha\'ing  covered  the  top  of 
them  with  a  thin  la}'er  of  gUu-,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  trans]jarenc\-,  tlu'\-  look  for 
all  the  world  like  the  real  article.  .\  remark- 
able number  of  these  small  articles  are  sold 
in  the  market  places  of  the  Metro]:)olis  every 
F'rida}-  and  Saturday  evening,  and  this  man 
carries  on  a  prosperous  business  for  several 
miinths  during  the  year. 

Having  witnes.sed  the  manufacture  of  these 
interesting  articles  we  tnin  our  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  home  of  a  pnor  .Single- 
handed  Tailor.  Onl}-  a  few  }ar(ls  fnmi  the 
rear  of  (iuy's  Hospital,  on  the  fnsl  floor  of 
buildings  that  look  frdiii  the  nutside  \cr}-  like 
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a  huge  warehouse,  we  find  our  tailor  seated 
on  a  big  \\-ooden  table  \\ith  his  legs  crossed 
hard  at  work.  He  does  all  kinds  of  work, 
from  making  a  suit  right  out  to  repairing 
trousers  or  vest.  As  a  rule,  he  works  for  a 
large  firm  of  tailors,  but  he  does  not  disdain 
to  do  an  odd  job  or  t\\-o  for  a  private 
customer. 

In  every  poor  neighbourhood  one  of  the 
flourishing  "  Home  Trades  "  is  that  of  the 
Boot  Repairer,  or,  as  he  used  to  be  called, 
the  "  cobbler."  At  various  seasons  of  the  \-ear 
the  boot  repairer  is  ver\'  busy,  especiall\-  after 
a  series  of  wet  da\-s.  He  does  his  work,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  front  parlour  of  his  little 
house,  in  the  window  of  which  is  the  announce- 
ment— "  Boots  and  Shoes  Neatly  Repaired  " 
at  such  and  such  a  price.  Sometimes  the 
wording  is  in  verse  thus  : — 

••  If  you  think  your  boots  are  ended, 
Bring  "em  liere  and  get  'em  mended." 

E.Kcept  that  Monday  is  generally  a  lazy  day 
with  him,  the  cobbler  is  an  industrious  man 
who,  generall}-,  works  all  hours  of  the  da\%  and 
sometimes  far  into  the  night,  to  please  his 
customers. 

In  another  building  we  find  the  Cheap 
Shirt  Maker,  who  stitches  away  hour  after 
hour  for  a  miserable  pittance.  Tom  Hood's 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  still   exactly   describes 


her  condition.     She  works  ever}-  da)-  from  early 

morning  till  late  at  night.      Mrs.  \V is  a 

widow  with  a  family  of  four,  and  if  she  relied 
solely  on  shirt  making  for  a  living  she  and 
her  children  would  be  often  on  the  verge  of 
star\ation.  Fortunatel)-  for  her  she  gets  occa- 
sional small  jobs  in  the  sewing  line  from 
neighbours,  and  thus  she  manages  to  subsist. 

Wooden  and  Tin  To}-s  are  for  the  most 
part  made  abroad.  They  come  principally 
from  German}-.  There  is,  however,  a  man 
in  the  Borough  who  makes  to}"  tables  and 
chairs.  He  does  not  make  these  articles  for 
shops,  but  sells  them  in  the  street  at  a  penn}' 
each.  Judging  from  his  appearance  this 
mode  of  earning  a  living  is  not  a  profitable 
one.  There  is  also  a  }'oung  woman  who 
makes  tin  weights  and  scales  for  street  sale, 
and  a  man  who  makes  wire  puzzles.  But 
all  these  occupations  are  so  ill  paid  that  they 
are  only  aids  to  a  living.  The  "  manufac- 
turers "  have  generall}'  another  employment. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  real  home  industry 
that  affords  a  substantial  living  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  viz..  Haddock  Smoking. 
I'ifteen  years  ago  there  were  a  large  number 
of  "  Smoke  Holes  "  in  the  Borough,  in  Orange 
.Street,  Green  Street,  and  Friar  Street,  as  well 
as  some  in  Bermondsey.  Now  most  of  them 
are  removed  to  some  of  the  back  streets  in 
Camberwell,  where  the}-  still  flourish.     There 
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arc  two  (ir  three  nf  tlicni,  Imwcwi',  still  left 
just  behind  tiie  Blackfriars  Road,  and  a  larj^e 
one  in  Rockingham  Street,  Newington  Cause- 
wav,  but  the  chief  smoking  is  done  in  Cam- 

berwell.       Jem    B is    an    dld-establislied 

smoker.  If  }'ou  watch  him  at  work  )'ou  will 
notice  that  he  puts  a  lot  of  haddocks  on  a 
long  iron  skewer,  which  he  places  in  the 
smoke  hole  ;  he  tlien  sets  fire  t<>  a  ciuantit\- 
of  oak  sawdust  and  allows  this  to  smouldei' 
for  hours,  and  thus  the  haddocks  get  well 
smoked  and  browned.  Jem's  haddocks  ha\e 
an  enormous  sale  among  the  pixn: 

Another   good    trade    is    that    of  Beetroot 

Roiling.     Mr.  M is  a  general  dealer,  and 

when  at  home  lives  in  Chapel  Court, 
Borough.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  in 
his  wa\'.  "  T  boil  hundreds  of  beets  in  tliis 
boiler,  sir,  in  the  season,"  he  sa\'S,  "and  if 
you  come  about  'opping  time  you  shall  see 
me  doing  it,  as  you  used  to  in  Peter  Street. 
But  it's  no  good  bu\'ing  beetroots  yet — the 
ones  you  get  ain't  no  class  ;  a  little  later  on 
it'll  be  all  right.  Nobod_\-  can't  teach  me  my 
business.  In  the  season  I  sell  hundreds  of 
beets,  as  \-ou  know,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
market  place  in  the  Walworth  Road  on 
Saturday-  nights." 

T\\-o  very  interesting  small  Home  Trades 
we  find  carried  on  in  Bermond.sey.  One  is 
that  of  a  C\:\y  Pipe  Maker;  the  other  that 
of  a  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Maker.     The  first 


manufactures    thousands    of   pipes    out    of 
wiiite    cla_\-,    with     a     small    machine,    and 
with  a  de.xtenjiis   use  of  his    fingers.     He 
tiien   bakes   them    in  a  kiln   whicli  he  lias 
in  his  back  yard.     When  the)-  arc 
com|)letehc  sells  them  to  publicans 
at  about  one  and  si.\[)encc  a  gro.ss. 
The  second    mixes   u]j   a  quantit)- 
of   flour    and    water    in    a 
pail,  and    ladles    it   into   a 
tin     with     small     circular 
apertures,    puts    it    on     a 
large  tin    o\er  a  fire,  and 
when   it   is  withdrawn   be- 
hold muffins  and  crumpets 
ready   for    the    Londoners' 
tea. 

The  1 1  alian  Bronze 
Figure  Maker  is  found 
chiefly  at  Saffron  Hill  and 
Leather  Lane,  but  there 
are  a  few  of  them  in  the  Italian  quarter 
ill  the  Peckham  Park  Road.  It  is  not,  how- 
e\er,  an  extensixe  business  that  is  carried  on 
there.  Italians  prefer  the  Ice  Cream  trade 
in  the  sunnner  and  the  Baked  Chestnut 
trade  in  the  winter.  And  neither  of  these 
industries  requires  much  ca])ital.  On  the 
other  hand  a  fair  amount  of  money  is 
required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Bronze 
P'igure  Maker.  The  workman  has  to  manipu- 
late his  plastei'  with  skill,  quite  apart  from 
the  work  that  is  flone  with  moulds.  And 
P.nglish  people  ha\e  so  little  appreciation  of 
his  art :  a  bust  of  Lord  .Salisbury  or  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain  might  ha\e  a  sale  among 
Unicjnists,  but  who  cares  for  an  art  figure 
that  represents  somebody  whom  nobod}' 
knows?  The  Italian  boy  calls  at  various 
houses  and  asks  in  bad  broken  English 
a  high  price  for  his  figures.  But  when  he  is 
offered  half  the  price  he  takes  it  with  only 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

.Artificial  Flower  Making  is  an  industry  in 
which  hundreds  of  girls  and  women  are  en- 
gaged. But  it  is  a  trade  that  is  divided  into 
several  branches.  The  highest  branch  is  that 
in  which  girls  are  engaged  in  making  the 
flowers  that  adorn  ladies'  bonnets.  Some  of 
these  aie  made  at  home,  as  our  illustration 
on  p.  25  shows,  by  girls  who  are  most  dex- 
terous in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  but  the  best 
of  them  are  made  in  factories.     The  artificial 
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flowers  most  patronised  by  the  poor  are  made 
of  coloured  paper,  and  are  manufactured  in 
their  homes  b)-  poor  women  who,  as  I  ha\e 
said,  divide  their  time  between  these  articles 
and  ornaments  for  your  fire-stove.  There  are 
also  men  who  make  artificial  flowers — and 
very  real  the}-  appear  too — out  of  raw  carrots 
and  turnips,  and  these  have  a  \er_\-  fair  sale 
among  a  certain  class,  who  find  them  last 
longer,  and  serve  their  purpose  better,  than 
natural  flowers. 

The  last  trade  to  which  we  can  refer  here 
is  one  which  is  not  strictly  a  Home  Trade, 
though  all  arrangements  for  carr\-ing  it  <>ut 
have  to  be  made  from  that  centre.  It  is  the 
gentleman  who  makes  a  lix'ing  b\-  calling 
workmen  early  in  the  morning  at  sixpence 
per  week.  At  man\-  common  lodging-houses 
an  earl}-  caller  finds  constant  employment, 
but  I  do  not  purpose  to  write  about  persons 
who  wake  up  the  lodgers  for  a  consideration. 
I  refer  now  to  a  ver\-  different  sort  of 
indi\idual — a  gentleman  who  finds  his  chief 
.source  of  income  in  calling  at  workmen's 
houses  and  waking  tJTem  up  \cr_\-  earl\-  in 
the  morning,  so  that  tiie)'  can  be  at  their 
employment  while  the  bell  is  ringing  or  the 
clock  is  striking  the  hour.  All  o\er  London 
such  men  are  engaged.  Tiicrc  is  one  who 
does   a   large   business  in   North  ("ambcrwcll. 


NOT 


IC  E. 


Workmen  Called  at  aoj  Hour  of  the  Maroiag. 

ENQUIRE    WITHIN. 


In  the  win- 
dow of  liis 
front  parlour 
may  be  seen 
the  accom- 
panying an- 
nouncement. 
When  _\-ou 
enquire  }()U 
find  that  the 
price  for  be- 
ing "  called  " 
is  twopence  a  morning  or  si.\pence  a  week. 
The  caller  finds  a  good  many  customers  need- 
ing his  ser\"ices,  though  he  comes  in  constant 
competition  with  the  night  policeman,  who  is 
as  a  rule  open  to  accept  engagements  on  the 
same  terms.  But  the  gentleman  in  blue  is 
liable  to  be  called  away  just  at  the  time  he  is 
required  to  wake  his  customer.  Remembering 
this  fact,  workmen  trust  themselves  to  the 
man  who  has  no  other  engagements  to  dis- 
tract his  attention.  And  so  the  old  gentleman 
who  begs  workmen  to  "enquire  within  "  does 
a  \'ery  fair  business.  The  onh'  other  business 
he  takes  in  hand  is  .selling  books  and  news- 
papers, but  these  principally  occup\'  his  at- 
tention on  Sunda\-s,  \\hen  the  workman  does 
not  ask  to  be  called  early,  but  prefers  to 
remain   in   bed  and  dream  on   undisturbed. 
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JEWISH     LONDON. 

By  S.   GELBERG. 


A  HUNDRED  tliousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  of  tliem  fugitives  still 
suffering'  the  punishment  of  Cain, 
others  JList  sloughing  the  Ghetto  skin,  yet 
others  in  A\-hose  ears  the  "  //(•/>,  //</> "  of  the 
Continent  is  a  long-forgotten  cry.  A  great 
congregation,  the  majoritx'  still  standing  u'n 
its  faith)  with  the  Law-giver  at  Sinai,  while 
a  few  are  marching  in  the  \anguard  of 
the  sceptics.  \n  eager,  restless  body,  most 
de\'out  of  peoples,  yet  swiftest  of  foot  in  the 
commercial  race  ;  fascinating  microcosm  of 
the  latter-da\'  world,  \-et  branded  with  the 
mark  of  antiquity  ;  full  of  the  hopefulness  of 
youth,  \-et  seamed  and  scarred  with  the 
martyrdom  of  ages.  Such,  in  brief  are  the 
Jews  of  London. 

Let  us  turn  aside  into  the  W'hitcchapel 
Ghetto,  where  the\-  most  do  congregate. 
Man\-  of  its  narrow  courts  and  mean  slums 
ha\c  fallen  before  the  fiat  of  the  sanitary 
authorit\'  or  the  ach-ance  of  the  factory 
owner.  \'et  enough  still  remains  of  its 
original  quaintness,  its  babel  of  tongues  and 
chaos  of  races,  to  make  it  stand  prominenth' 


out  as  a  imiciLie  entity  fiom  the  dull  grey 
mass  of  the  Kast-l'".nd  pejpulation.  Its 
denizens  are  a  comj^licated  piece  of  human 
i:)atch\\(irk,  with  the  ringleted  Pole  at  one 
point,  the  Dutch  Jew  at  another,  the  English 
Hebrew  in  his  own  corner,  and  the  Gentile 
coster  running  like  a  strange  thin  thread 
through  the  design.  The  whole  is  a  repro- 
duction in  little  of  the  stricken  Jewish  world. 
If  you  would  understand  the  immortal  agony 
of  Jewry,  go  into  the  East-End  colon}-.  Its 
cosmopolitanism  is  s)-mbolic  of  the  vaga- 
bondage of  the  race.  Its  beshawled  women 
with  their  pinched  faces,  its  long-coated 
men  with  two  thousand  years  of  persecution 
stamped  in  their  manner,  its  chaffering  and 
iuickstering,  its  hunger,  its  humour,  the  very 
Yiddish  jargon  itself  which  is  .scrawled  on 
its  walls  and  shop  windows,  are  part  of  the 
grand  passion  of  the  chosen  people. 

Hut  it  is  its  utterly  alien  aspect  which 
strikes  you  first  and  foremost.  For  the 
Ghetto  is  a  fragment  of  Poland  torn  off 
from  Central  Europe  and  dropped  liaphazard 
into    the    heart    of    Britain — a    re-banished 
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Jewry  weeping 
beside  the  waters 
of  •'  M  ()  d  e  r  n 
Bab\-lon." 

On  S  u  n  d  a  \- 
Middlesex  Street 
(better  known  as 
the  "  Lane  ")  and 
its   adjoining  tho- 


SI.AliGHTKRHOUSE    WHKKK    POULTRV    ARE    KILI.Kl). 

rougiifares  are  a  howling  |)andcmoniLini  of 
cosmopolitan  costerism,  a  curious  tangle  of 
humanit_\%  with  the  Englishman  (Jew  and 
Gontilci  in  possession  and  the  alien  in  the 
background.  In  these  congested  streets  you 
can  be  clothed  like  an  aristocrat  for  a  k-w 
shillings,  fed  al  fresco  like  an  epicuix-  fur 
sixpence,  and  cured  of  all  your  bodily  ills 
for  a  copper  coin — -the  chorus  of  the  children 
in  the  Hebrew  classes  often  answering  the 
roar  of  the  gutter  merchant,  like  a  new  and 
grotesque  Church  anti]3hon}-.  The  "Lane" 
on  Sunday  is,  indeed,  the  last  home  of  the 
higher  costerism.  Round  its  stalls  the  coster 
humour  reaches  its  finest  fancies,  the  coster 
philosophy  its  profcjundest  depths,  the  coster 
oratory  its  highest  flights.  ISiil  the  most 
abiding  impression  it  leaves  on  )our  mind 
as  you  struggle  out  of  its  seething,  shouting, 
gesticulating  pojjulalion  is  of  infinite  pic- 
turcsqueness,  and  the  life-stream  tumbling 
like  a  swirling  torrent  along  its  course. 

On  the  weekday,  however,  the  scene  is 
transformed.  The  noise  and  bustle  are  gone. 
The  alien  with  his  N'iddish  holds  the  field. 
■^'ou   are  in   a  cit\-  of  endless  toil.     .All  das- 


long  and  far  into 
the  night  the  fac- 
tories make  dismal 
music  in  the  Ghetto. 
P^rom  break  of  day 
till  the  going-down 
of  the  sun  rings  the 
song  of  the  coster 
through  its  grimy 
streets.  "  W'eiber, 
W'eibcr !  heimische 
Beigel !  "  *  sing  out 
the  women,  with 
handkerchief  drawn 
tightly  o\er  head. 
"  Customeers,  cus- 
tomeers  1  \eer  are 
chime  in  the  men.  "  Stockings 
fecr  poor  (pairs)  a  shilling!"  groans 
a  hapless  elder  drixen  in  hi.s  old  age 
to  tempt  fortune  in  a  strange  land. 
Often,  soon  after  dawn,  the  costers  are 
quarrelling  \\illi  one  another  for  a  suitable 
"  pitch,"  with  a  sneer,  perhaps,  at  a  Cjentile 
sleeping  off  a  public-house  debauch  on 
the  pavement;  and  long  after  the  shadow's 
ha\-e  lengthened  in  the  Ghetto  they  are 
still  \-ouching  b)-  their  own  li\-es  or  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Shem  Visboroch  (God)  to  Israel 
for  the  qualit}-  of  their  wares.  .So  s])ins  the 
toiling  Ghetto  round  its  daily  orbit. 

Win-  do  these  Jews  labour  so?  It  is 
because  of  their  passionate  yearning  fcM-  a 
"  place  in  the  sun."  Unlike  the  Gentile,  they 
arc  in  the  h"ast-l''nd,  not  of  it — strangers 
and  sojourners  in  its  midst  ;  alien  Dick 
W'hittingtons  in  side  curls  and  "jupizes" 
(long  coats),  who  ha\e  ])ut  ddwn  tlu-ir  bundles 
a  while  to  peer  intn  the  pnimi-^cd  land 
beyond,  and  thercafu-i-  rL■^l  imt  till  they  have 
retired  beaten  fron-i  the  struggle  or  found 
social  sahation  in  Maida  \'alc. 

And  yet  this  (.hrttn  is  luit  all  pinir.  It  is 
realK-  hi>ini_-spun  lined  widi  ermine,  Dives 
cheek  by  juul  with  l.a/aiu^.  These  in- 
dustrious female  costers,  fir  instance,  arguing 
volul.)l\-  with  reluctant  customei-s,  ha\c  lelt 
a  husband — w'orking  in  a  facloi-)- — who  is 
])reparing  to  blossom  into  an  eni]iloyer,  a 
son  retailing  jewellei-_\-  in  a  second  street, 
and    a    daughter    selling    hosier}-  in  a   third. 

•  ••  Ladies,  ladies!  rolls  for  sale  just  like  those  in  our 
n.itivc  land." 


I'.wrsH    i.(j.\iKj.\. 


In  a  few  )'ears  a  vit^orous  pull  and  a  inill  all 
toLjethcr  will  have  hauled  Ihc  family  u])  ti> 
a  plane  of  comparative  aflluence  and  the 
Ghetto  have  become  a  distant  memor)-. 
Quite  a  crop  of  Jewish  tiouvcdicx  ric/ws,  too, 
has  ripened  in  the  \arious  shf)ps  and  factories 
that  stud  the  Ghetto. 

And  if  the  (ihetto  is  not  wh(jlly  [joor 
neither  is  it  entirel)'  famished.  Kosher 
restaurants  abound  in  it  ;  kosher  butcher 
shops  are  clustered  in  thick  bunches  in  its 
most  hopeless  parts  (seven  of  them  at  the 
junction  of  Middlesex  Street  and  Went- 
worth  Street),  and  if  the  e.xpert  handling  of 
the  fowls  on  the  stalls  by  ill-clad  Jewesses 
is  not  a  revelation  of  epicureanism  in  humble 
life,  then,  most  assuredly,  things  arc  not  what 
they  seem. 

Only  the  superficial  think  this  Jewish 
colony  a  mere  vale  of  tears.  In  the  groan 
of  its  machiner}'  and  the  roar  of  its  markets 
I  can  distinguish  an  unmistakable  titter — the 
titter  of  the  Hebrew  at  his  would-be  con- 
verters, the  full-throated  laughter  of  the 
Ghetto  at  the  Yiddish  play,  the  merriment 
of  the  buxom  and  placid-faced  Jewess  taking 
the  air  by  her  street-door,  the  fun  of  the 
youth  in  corduro\\s  who  finds  a  foretaste 
of  Gan  Eiden  (Paradise)  in  a  game  of  cricket 
on  the  broad  spaces  of  Bell  Lane  or  the  green 
fields  of  Frying-Pan  Alle>-.  On  Chometz 
Battel  night*  the  Ghetto  even  gives  itself 
over  to  wild  carnixal  till  the  flaring  naphtha 
jets  on  the  stalls  have  died  to  a  spluttering 
flicker  and  the  Christian  world  is  fast  asleep. 
Na_\'  !  let  no  one  call  the  Ghetto  melancholy 
who  has  not  looked  in  at  its  dancing  clubs  and 
watched  an  old  crony  of  seventy  at  a  Hebrew 
wedding  foot  the  furious  Kosatzki  with  a 
gay  old  dog  of  ten  winters  more. 

And  there  is  learning  as  well  as 
the  Ghetto — piety  in  a  dirt\^  face, 
scholarship  behind  a  mask  of  rags. 
How  interesting  is  the  spectacle  of 
the  bearded  elders  —  peripatetic 
philosophers  of  the  Ghetto — wend- 
ing their  wa)-  slowly  from  the 
synagogue,  rapt  in  Talmudic  dis- 
cussion. The  coster,  too,  has 
sometimes  much  Rabbinic  lore.  As 
he  sits,  spectacles  on  nose,   behind 

*  The  night  before  Passover  Eve.  on  which 
all  "  leaven"  is  removed  from  Jewish  houses. 


piet> 


his  stall  absorbed  in  the  politic;;!  columns 
of  (jiie  or  cither  of  the  new-born  Yidflish 
i'ress  i  u hich,  by  the  way,  ne\er  prints  racing 
news,  and  once  even  boasted  a  kind  of 
Yiddish  I'ttnch),  I  often  wonder  whether 
his  ill-clad  person  ma\'  not  enshrine  the 
brilliancy  of  a  stunted  Lassalle,  tlie  genius 
of  a   Disraeli  inaiiqnc. 

The  (ihettf)'s  piety  is  written  on  nearly 
ever}'  [iinched  face  and  acnjss  every  brick 
wall.  Was  ever  such  a  religious  slum — a 
slum  with  a  passion  for  scattering  little 
synagogues  (or  chevras)  up  and  down  its 
dark  courts — even,  so  it  is  said,  in  garrets 
and  basements?  It  is  artistically  religious, 
this  Ghetto,  delighting  in  hymns  rendered 
with  the  proper  trills  and  anthems  delivered 
in  an  operatic  dres.s — actually  not  hesitating 
to  pay  Lyoo  for  a  few  services  to  a  truly 
musical  chazan  (reader  of  the  .services).  In 
its  fervour  it  has  brought  with  it  from  Pf)land 
the  melammed  (or  poverty-stricken  peda- 
gogue), who  has  .set  up  his  bare  and  humble 
little  schoolrooms  all  over  the  district,  and 
hammers  Hebrew  instruction  by  the  hour 
intii  the  jaded  heads  of  the  children  of  the 
Ghetto.  These  little  scholars  scurr\-ing  Che- 
derwards  of  an  evening,  clutching  the  remains 
of  a  hurried  tea,  are  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  instructive  spectacles  of  this  strange 
colony.  Now  and  then  something  like  a 
shiver  of  horror  passes  over  the  Ghetto  when 
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BOARD  FOR  THE  AFFAIRS 
OF  SHECHETA. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  JEWISH  PUBLIC. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBV  GIVEN,  that 


selling  meat  on  a  Stall  In  Wentwortb  Street, 
DOES  NOT  HOLD  the  LICENSE  of  the  Board 
and  that  all  Heat.  &c.,  sold  by  him  Is  according 
to  Jewish  Law  Trifa  ( '£")£)  and  prohibited  to 
be  eaten  by  Jews. 

,  ,.,r.  ■«Ma^l*>"  »T  Or4«r. 

BS.  VMM  THAI., 


.Ti.;.!<  c™ B  cjrs  i"K  7T  ;J,•^"^•^s  nyi  di'"  ^"s 
:j?cy  B';sj;  n.sc  v-.s  rs  ncis  ae-oiye  -iji  dkii 


'KOSHKR        WARNING. 


it  is  d  i  s - 
co%-ered  that 
a  traitor  has 
been  palm- 
i  n  <j  off 
trifah*  meat 
(in  his  cus- 
tomers as 
k  o  s  h  e  r  . 
T  hen  the 
J)  o  a  r  d  o  f 
(Shecheta,  t 
w  li  i  c  h  at- 
t  e  n  d  s  t  o 
such  mat- 
ters, pastes 
a  solemn 
warning  on 
the  walls  to 
the  faithful, 
and  the  of- 
fending stall  is  prom]jtl_\"  forsaken.  Alto- 
gether, indeed,  a  unique  little  cosmos, 
this  East-End  Hebrew  colon}' — a  poverty- 
stricken,  wealthy,  hungry,  feasting,  praying, 
bargaining  fragment  of  a  "  nation  of  priests." 

But  the  Ghetto  is  not  the  whole  of  London 
Jewr}'.  On  its  borders  stands  the  famous 
Houndsditch — one  of  the  world's  great  to)-- 
lands,  whence  tlie  Hebrew  merchant  scatters 
his  plaj'things  and  fancy  wares  over  the  world, 
and  where  our  roaring  gutter-commerce  hunts 
out  its  penny  wonders.  Out  in  Soho  has 
been  planted  another  vigorous  little  settle- 
ment— mostl\-  of  tailors.  Across  the  North 
of  London  —  Dalston  and  Canonbur\'  — 
stretches  a  third  thick  1  lebrew  belt.  Here 
)-ou  arc  in  presence  of  the  Jewish  bourgeois 
—  the  well-groomed,  prosperous  English 
Jew  (as  he  loves  to  call  himselH,  with  the 
keenest  of  brains  and  a  heart  of  gold.  His 
ear  alwaj-s  to  the  ground  to  catch  the  first 
distant  murmurs  of  every  trade  movement, 
he  has  made  himself  prominent  in  ever}-  com- 
mercial walk  he  tread.s.  Go  int(j  the  Diamond 
Club  in  Hatton  Garden.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
Jewish    rendezvous.     Speak  to  the  salesincn 

•  Not  killed  according  to  the  Jewish  rites  ;  meat  ehj,'- 
ible  to  be  eaten  is  said  to  be  "  kosher."  The  ilhistrations 
on  p.  30  show  a  shed  in  which  fowls  are  killed  by  the 
shochetim  (slaughterers)  at  a  penny  a-piece 

t  Literally  the  Hoard  which  looks  after  the  slaughter- 
ing of  the  cattle. 


in  Covent  Garden.  They  will  tell  you,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  their  ev'e,  of  the  portion 
of  the  market  once  called  "  The  Synagogue"  ; 
and  it  is  almost  the  same  with  the  fanc}-,  fur, 
cheap  clothing,  boot,  and  furniture  trades. 
But  this  easil}-  won  Hebrew  gold  circulates 
freel}-.  For  the  bourgeois  Jews  are  full  of 
the  j'on'  dc  z'ivrc.  You  see  it  in  their  dances, 
their  card  parties,  their  "confirmation"  dinners 
(when  the  Jewish  lad  of  thirteen,  having 
been  called  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  in  the 
S}nagogue,  replies  to  the  toast  of  his  health 
in  a  carefully  learnt  speech),  their  enthusiastic 
patronage  of  the  theatre,  their  great  summer 
migration — like  a  new  Exodus — to  the  sea- 
side, and  the  resplendent  finery  of  their  hand- 
some women-folk,  without  whom  the  North  of 
London  would  be  infinitel}-  duller  and  the 
great  emporia  of  Islington  poorer  indeed. 
Their  religion,  howe\er,  is  in  a  state  of  flu.x. 
Some  of  them,  like  man\-  "upper-class" 
Jews,  ha\e  outgrown  the  spiritual  outfit 
of  the  East  without  acquiring  a  substi- 
tute ;  hence  a  state  of  religious  nakedness. 
The}-  are  far  indeed  from  Nazareth.  But 
the}'  are  equall}'  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
The\-  wander  on  a  half-heathenish  middle 
track. 

Further  afield — in  Maida  \'alc,  Hampstead, 
and  Bayswater — are  the  tents  of  upper-class 
Jewr}'.  In  them  mingle  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  fashion  and  beaut}-,  Jew  and  Gentile; 


i-1';icii'.\-i'i:tii    I'nn.osoi'iiiiKS  ok 
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for  those  who  own  them  arc  often  wealthy, 
frequently  polished,  linylish  to  the  core 
always.  In  business  they  are  stock-brokers, 
merchants,  art  connoisseurs.  As  professional 
men  tho\-  arc  giving  their  fatherland  a  clc\er 
band  nf  authors,  artists,  and  lawyers.  Year 
by  year  their  offspring  are  found  in  the 
ancient  ICnglish  seats  of  learning  in  greater 
numbers — the  grandchildren  of  the  Ghetto 
stud)'ing  at  Jesus'  or  graduating  at  Christ's 
with  equal  im- 
p  a  r  t  i  a  1  i  t  }' 
What's  in  a 
name?  And 
everywhere 
they  are,  in 
conjunction 
with  other  Jews, 
endeavouring 
by  a  huge  effort 
— b  y  Jewish 
study  circles, 
literary  soci- 
eties, and  the 
like  —  to  save 
their  people 
from  the  Cie- 
h  i  n  n  o  m.  of 
materialism. 

Yet  let  no 
one  think  that 
the  Jewry  of 
the  East  and 
the  Jewr\-  of 
the  West  are 
separate  worlds 
revol\-ing     in 

separate  orbits.  In  essential  characteristics 
they  are  really  one.  I'.ast-End  or  West-End, 
the  Jew  is  still  the  family  man  among  the 
nations,  delighting  kecnl\-  in  tlic  joys  of 
domesticity.  Out  of  this  love  of  a  home 
and  married  bliss  has  sprung  that  humorous 
rogue,  the  Shadchan,  or  professional  match- 
maker—  a  glib  fellow  of  elastic  conscience 
who  worries  Hebrew  bachelors  into  matri- 
mony in  return  for  a  five  per  cent,  levy  on 
the  dowry  recei\-ed.  Occasionalh",  when  the 
marriage  is  a  fait  accompli,  the  parties  snap 
their  fingers  at  Mr.  Shadchan.  Upon  which 
he  summons  them  to  the  Chief  Rabbi,  who, 
with  two  other  rabbis,  constitute  the  Beth- 
Din  —  a  Hebrew  judicial  bench  beset  In' 
53 


pious  men  in  religious  doubt,  jilted  women, 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  other  members 
of  a  regrettably  contentious  race.  In  many 
cases  the  word  of  the  Beth-Din  is  law. 

All  these  London  Jews,  too,  whether  East- 
land or  West-End,  are  patriots  to  their  finger- 
tips. This  patriotism  has  impressed  the 
physiognomy  of  the  race  on  at  least  one 
East-End  Volunteer  regiment.  It  converts 
the  naturalisation  returns  into  catalogues  of 

Biblical  (and 
Polish)  name.s. 
It  has  given 
birth  to  what 
a  British  officer 
w  i  t  h  an  u  n- 
kindly  sneer 
once  called  the 
"Ilound-sditch 
Highlander." 
It  has  resulted 
in  the  flower  of 
many  a  Jewish 
family  being 
left  to  die  on 
the  African 
veldt.  And  it 
has  produced 
the  Jewish 
leads'  Ikigade 
— an  organisa- 
tion forevolving 
the  Joab  and 
the  Judas  Mac- 
cabaius  who  lie 
buried  deep 
down  under  the 
Jewish  stock-broker  or  hawker.  You  can  often 
see  the  lads  of  this  brigade  marching  smartly 
to  the  beat  of  the  drum  through  the  London 
streets,  like  a  new  Army  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
— though  a  juvenile  one,  to  be  sure.  But 
while  with  the  upper-class  Jew  the  cry  is, 
"  England  my  Zion,  and  London  my  Jeru- 
salem," the  aliens'  patriotism  co-exists  with 
their  Zionism.  The\-  tumble  in  their  thou- 
sands after  the  music  of  Zionist  orator}-  as 
resistlessly  as  the  children  of  Hamelin  city 
after  the  ravishing  note  of  the  Pied   Piper. 

London  Jewry  is  a  wonderful  network  of 
charitJ^  With  the  aid  of  his  middle-class 
brother,  the  West-End  Jew  has  built  up  a 
system    of   philanthropy    which    follows    the 
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poor  from  cradle  to  grave — educating  their 
young  ones  (at  the  Jews'  Free  School,  the 
greatest  elementary  school  on  earth),  rearing 
their  orphans  (at  the  Jews'  Hospital  and 
Orphan  Asylum),  apprenticing  their  lads  to 
honest  trades  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  (itself  comprising 
remarkable  charities,  prophylactic  and  cura- 
tive), dowering  their  brides,  tending  their 
sick  (in  special  Jewish  wards  in  the  hos- 
pitals), nursing  their  convalescents,  feeding 
their  aged,  and  laying  their  dead  decently 
in  the  grave. 

But  it  is  on  its  religious  side  that  the  fas- 
cination of  London  Jewry  is  greatest.     The 


squalid  darkness.  Look  into  tne  room 
whence  it  proceeds.  A  snow-white  cloth 
covers  the  table.  Two  candles  are  burning 
with  a  jo}-ous  brightness.  Two  chalos  (or 
twists)  rest  pleasantly  one  on  the  other.  It 
is  the  Jew-pedlar's  home  on  a  Sabbath  eve ! 
Presently  the  master  of  this  little  paradise 
returns.  "  May  God  make  you  as  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,"  he  sa\-s,  la\'ing  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  his  stooping  boy.  "  May  God 
make  you  as  Rachel  and  Leah,"  he  prays, 
e.xtending  his  palms  gently  over  his  daughter's 
head.  Then,  for  the  rest  of  that  evening. 
Psalms  and  good  cheer.  On  the  morrow, 
the  Sabbath  peace. 


LADS    RRIG.\DE,    JEWS     HOSPIT.^L  AND   ORPHAN   ASYLUM,    WEST  NORWOOD. 


return  of  the  Jew  to  earth  is  devoid  of  the 
floral  poin[j  that  marks  the  interment  of  the 
Gentile.  A  plain  deal  coffin  in  a  sombre  black 
cloth,  a  few  notes  of  submission  to  Providence 
moaned  into  the  echoing  air,  the  cry  of  the 
minister,  "  May  he  come  to  his  place  in 
peace,"  the  heavy  thud  of  the  clay  as  it  is 
cast  on  the  coffin  by  the  nearest  kindred 
of  the  dead  (oh!  bitterest  of  Jewish  ]5rac- 
tices!),  and  the  Hebrew  is  at  rest  with  his 
fathers. 

Yet,  this  natural  exception  apart,  the  religion 
of  the  observant  Jew  is  a  perpetual  joy  to 
him,  dashing  his  drab  existence  with  the 
vividest  colouring  and  hanging  like  a  brilliant 
rainbow  across  his  sky.  The  Hebrew  wed- 
ding, with  its  many-hued  cano])\-,  its  crashing 
of  a  tumbler  under  foot,  its  conjugal  pledges 
in  "  Babylonish  dialect,"  is  like  a  calculated 
variant  on  the  monotony  of  life.  Then,  the 
Sabbath!  High  up  in  an  l'"ast-End  niodi-l 
dwelling  a  gleam  of   brightness    pierces  the 


The  Passover,  with  its  unleavened  cakes, 
subjects  the  Hebrew  to  a  not  unpleasant 
little  dietary  revolution.  The  festival  of 
Pentecost,  bathing  his  s_\-nagogue  in  flowers, 
puts  sunshine  and  springtide  into  his  blood. 
The  P'east  of  Booths  wafts  him  f  >r  nine  days 
into  a  fruit-and-lam|>hung  arcadia*;  while 
the  blast  of  the  ram's  horn  on  his  New  Year's 
Da_\'  transports  liiin  in  spirit  back  to  the  land 
where  the  sound  of  liic  shofar  f  proclaimed 
rest  to  the  soil  and  liberty  to  the  slave. 
It  is  a  time  of  reconciliation  and  brotherhood 
and  peace  ;  for  are  not  the  destinies  of  all 
being  decided  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God?  and  so  between  Jew  ant!  Jew  pass 
New  Year  cards  bearing  the  familiar  device 
in  Yiddish, signifying:  "Ma\-  \-ou  be  inscribed 
for  a  good  year  in  the  Book  of  Life."     Then, 

•That  is  to  say,  into  the  siicc.ah  or  tent  in  which  the 
Jew  is  supposed  to  live  (liirinR  the  whole  of  the  festival — 
a  memory  of  the  booths  in  which  Israel  dwelt  during  its 
journeyinR  in  the  desert. 

t  "  Shofar  "  is  the  Ilehrew  name  for  the  ram's  horn. 
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that  day  of  days,  the  great  White  fast* 
Go  on  that  solemn  fast  day  into  the 
Cathedral  Synagogue,  down  East.  There, 
wealth  in  the  person  of  Lord  R(jthschild  rubs 
shoulders  with  poverty  in  the  form  of  the 
alien  refugee ;  and  West  in  the  shape  of 
evening-dress  meets  East  in  the  form  of  the 
long  white  gown  (or  kittel).  The  edifice  is 
packed  with  a  great  penitent  congregation — 
prominent  among  them  the  Yom  Kippur 
Jew  making  his  annual  call  on  Providence. 
The  Cohanim,  or  priests.t  with  outstretched 
palms  and  praying-shawls  on  their  heads, 
bless  the  people,  saying :  "  May  the  Lord 
bless  thee  and  guard  thee."  Through  the 
livelong  day  rise  the  plaintive  prayers  for 
pardon.  Time  and  again  the  penitents  beat 
their  breast  and  prostrate  themselves  hunihl)' 
in  the  dust.  The  mtjrning  slowly  wears  to 
afternoon,  the  afternoon  fades  into  night. 
The  air  grows  close  and  heavy.  \'ct  not 
till  the  "  day  has  turned "  and  the  lights 
are  lit  is  the  atonement  ended.  Then  the 
congregation  draw  their  white  praying- 
shawls  over  their  heads  and  say  after  their 
Reader   the  prayer  for  the  dying  : 

"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  (jod,  the 

*  So  called  by  Gentiles  on  account  of  the  many  white 
praying-shawls,  white  caps,  etc.,  in  the  synagogue  on  that 
day.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Yom  Kippur  (Day  of  Atone- 
ment). 

f  Shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture  forming  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  volume. 
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Lord  is  One."  The  congregation  repeat  the 
words  with  a  shout  like  a  thunder-crash. 

"The  Lord,  He  is  God,"  sings  the 
Reader. 

"  The  Lord,  He  is  God,"  repeat  the  people 
seven  times,  with  a  roar  like  the  cry  of  a  lost 
nation.  Then,  with  a  shrill  note  from  the 
ram's  horn,  the  congregation  is  dismissed — 
the  merchant  to  his  office,  the  clerk  to  his 
desk,  and  the  penitent,  perchance,  to  his 
crooked  ways  again. 

Such  is  the  London  fragment  of  the  Eter- 
nal race.  It  is  a  growing  community,  not 
unmarred  by  faults,  yet  not  without  its  ideal 
side.  And  it  is  testing  in  its  own  person  the 
combination  in  one  body  of  the  devoted  Jew 
and  the  English  patriot.  If  it  fail,  it  adds 
yet  another  chapter  to  its  people's  martyrdom. 
If  it  succeed,  it  knells  the  end — however 
remote — of  the  great  Jewish  tragedy. 
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LONG  be- 
'  fore  the 
inhabit- 
ants of  Lon- 
d  o  n  were 
blessed  with 
a  Count}- 
Council  the 
at  i:)ne  time 
universal 
practice  of 
attracting 
customers  to 
a  shop  by 
means  of  a 
sign  had  fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse  ; 
but  even  in  this  twentieth  century  no 
enterprising  pawnbroker  would  think  of 
opening  a  shop  without  there  hung  over 
it,  conspicuous  from  e\ery  point  of  view, 
"  The  Three  Brass  Balls,"  "  The  Swinging 
Dumplings,"  "The  Sign  of  the  Two  to 
One." 

It  is  the  fashion  in  tiic  trade  to  speak 
of  these  emblems  as  the  insignia  of  the 
old  Lombard  Merchants,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Medici.  What,  liowe\er.  do  those 
three  bright  globes  mean  to  thousands  of 
people  who  walk  the  streets  of  London  ? 
Some  perhaps  may  pass  tlicin  unnoticed, 
but  to  the  poor — the  working  man  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  properly  apportion  his 
weekly  wage,  the  clerk  out  of  a  berth,  the 
racing  man  who  has  had  a  spell  of  bad 
luck,  to  the  small  shopkeeper  and  the 
costermonger  in  want  of  ready  inoney  to 
replenish  their  stock,  to  the  actor  and 
actress  not  "  in  the  bill  "—they  mean  a 
great  deal.  They  mean  food  for  the  wife 
and  children  when  cupboard  and  jjocket 
are  empty — a  little  money  to  keep  things 
going  till  next  pay-day  ;  they  mean  to 
thousands  shelter,  warmth,  and  something  to 
eat ;  and  although  many  may  consider  the 
pawnbroker's   sho[)    an    encouragement   to 


improvidence  and  unthriftiness,  every  philan- 
thropist who  would  abolish  it  admits  that 
he  would  have  to  substitute  some  municipal 
or  charitable  pa\\-nshop  in  its  place. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  "to  one  in  every 
two  persons  in  London  the  pawnbroker  has 
been  in  some  period  of  his  or  her  life  a  stern 
and  unavoidable  realit)'."  This  estimate  may 
appear  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
investigations  into  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  the  pawnshops  of  London  show 
that  the  statement  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
the  Royal  Exchange  are  692  pawnbrokers' 
shops.  From  figures  obtained  from  a  trust- 
\vorthy  source  (the  Pannibfoko-s'  Gazette)  it 

appears    that 
~  the      average 

number  of 
pledges  taken 
in  per  month 
at  each  shop 
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is  5,000,  making  an  aggregate  for  all  the 
shops  of  3,460,000,  or  41,520,000  pledges  per 
year,  or  rather  more  than  six  to  each  head  tjf 
the  population.  In  these  figures  pledges  of 
more  than  i^io  in  amount  are  n(jt  taken  into 
account,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
London  pawnbrokers  do  a  big  business  of 
this  kind.  Inquiries  made  at  some  seventeen 
shops  in  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis 
show  that  out  of  a  million  and  a-quarter 
pledges  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months  66,700  only  were  for  amounts  above 
ten  shillings.  In  the 
trade  these  arc  known 
as  "  Auctions,"  having, 
if  left  unredeemed  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months 
and  seven  days,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  public 
auction.  All  pledges  for 
sums  under  ten  shillings 
at  a  like  period  become 
the  absolute  propcrt)- 
of  the  pawnbroker.  In 
the  seventeen  sh<)[)s  re- 
ferred to  the  average 
amount  lent  upon  each 
pledge  worked  out  at 
four  shillings — ;^2 50,000 
in  all.  Taking  the  total 
number  of  pledges  made 
annually  in  London 
upon    the    same    basis, 

viz.  41,520,000  at  four  shillings  each,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  pawnbrokers  suppK'  the 
"  hard-ups "  of  London  annuall_\-  with  the 
very  large  sum  of  ;f8, 304,000. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  ordinar)-  waj' 
of  life  more  calculated  to  unnerve  a  man 
than  a  first  visit  to  the  pawnshop.  Hence 
most  pawnbrokers,  to  put  their  customers  as 
much  at  case  as  possible,  ha\e  their  shops 
divided  into  separate  compartments  known 
as  "  the  boxes,"  with  the  entrance  up  a  side 
street,  or  rendered  as  inconspicuous  as  the 
character  of  the  house  will  permit.  For  the 
better  class  customers  the  modern  pawn- 
broker pro\ides  a  comfortable  "  pri\ate 
office." 

The  nervous  pledger,  dreading  he  knows 
not  what,  surveys  for  some  minutes  the 
contents  of  the  window,  and  only  after  much 
hesitation  and  man)-  false  starts  finds  himself 


within  the  shop  of  that  mysterious  "  Uncle  " 
of  whom  his  companions  have  talked  so 
glibl)-.  What  his  business  was  is  known 
onl)-  to  that  "  Uncle  "  and  himself,  and  as  he 
walks  triumphantly  down  the  street,  relieved 
in  mind  and  circumstance,  he  asks  himself 
wii)'  he  made  all  that  fuss  about  .so 
simple  a  matter.  Yet  it  takes  a  good  many 
visits  before  he  feels  quite  at  his  ease.  The 
interview  usuallj-  lasts  less  than  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  as  a  memorandum  of  it  the 
obliging    pawnbroker    hands    his   customer  a 


fare  with  the 
Ask  a  pawn- 
suspicions    are 
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neat  little  square-shaped  envelope  containing 
a  piece  of  paste  board  bearing  upon  its  face 
a  description  of  the  article  deposited  and  on 
the  back  an  abridged  version  of  the  Pawn- 
brokers' Act. 

Very  difTerently  does  it 
pawner  of  stolen  property, 
broker  in  what  way  his 
aroused.  He  will  tell  j-ou  that  he  does  not 
know.  "  There  is  generally  something,"  he 
says,  "  about  the  pawner's  manner  or  in 
his  replies  to  questions  that  sets  the  pawn- 
broker on  his  guard."  He  cannot  define 
precisely  what  that  "  something  "  is,  but  he 
plies  the  would-be  pledger  with  more  pertinent 
queries,  sets  a  junior  hand  to  run  over  the 
"  Police  Li.st,"  looks  again  at  the  article 
offered  and  at  the  offerer.  Experience  may 
not  have  made  him  infallible,  but  his  daily 
dealings  have  made  him  war\-.     If  the  man 
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is  a  "  wrong  'un  "  the  lontj  delay  makes  him 
fidgety,  and  then  "  Uncle,"  confirmed  in  his 
suspicions,  secretly  sends  for  the  man  in  blue. 
Sometimes  a  thief  will  sta}-  and  tr\-  to  bra/.eii 
the  matter  out,  at  others  he  makes  a  dash 
for  liberty,  frequently  onl)'  to  run  into  the 
arms  of  an  officer  waiting  at  the  shop  door. 
If  the  article  be  not  in  the  "  Police  List,"  or 
If  the  pawnbroker  be  not  satisfied  in  his  own 
nind  that  the  goods  have  been  dishonestly 
_ome  b\',  he  may  decline  the  goods  and  let 
the  man  depart,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  be  too  hast)-  in  delivering  an\'  ime  intu 
custod}-. 

Pawnbrokers  know  that  if  ihey  take  in  a 
stolen  article  they  will  have  to  restore  it  to 
the  owner,  lose  the  money  lent  upon  it,  and 
attend  the  courts.  That  knowledge  makes 
them  cautious.  Man)'  magistrates  and  public 
officials  contend  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  property  stolen  in  the  Metropolis  finds 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  pawnbrokers. 
Every  day  reports  appear  in  the  papers  in 
which  stolen  goods  have  been  pawned,  and 
there  are  a  still  larger  number  of  cases  which 
are  not  reported.  Unquestionably  quantities 
of  stolen  articles  find  their  way  to  the  pawn- 
broker, and  it  is  generally  a  good  thing  for 
their  owners  when  they  do,  for  by  means  of 
that  "automatic  detective,"  the  pawn-ticket, 
they  are  generally  traced  and  restored.  A 
pawnbroker  has  to  keep  a  pledge  by  liim  for 
twelve  months  and  give  a  ticket,  which  many 
thieves  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fondne.ss 
for  preserving.  Stolen  articles,  however,  form 
but  an  infinitesimal  item  in  the  forty -one 
millions  of  pledges  made  yearl)-.  Statistics 
prepared  for  the  House  of  Commons  show 
that  they  fall  far  short  of  one  per  month  for 
each  of  the  692  pawnbrokers  in  London. 

To  redeem  a  watch  or  an  article  of  jeweller)' 
is  an  easy  matter,  and  for  even  the  nervous 
man  it  has  usuall)'  no  terrors.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  the  act  of  redem]D- 
tion  is  not  so  easv'.  Come  with  me  to  a  bus)- 
working  neighbourhood  like  Walworth,  where 
pawnbrokers'  shops  abound  and  thousands 
of  homes  are  dependent  upon  them.  It  is 
Saturda)'  night,  and  the  shop  and  stall  keepers 
are  doing  a  roaring  trade.  We  turn  down 
a  side  street,  where  the  lamps  do  not  burn  so 
brightl)',  and  meet  a  continuous  procession 
of  women  hurr)-ing  awa)'  with  bundles  of  all 


sorts  and  sizes.  Some  carry  but  one,  others,, 
assisted  by  children,  have  as  many  as  half-a- 
dozen.  They  all  come  from  that  little  door 
b)-  the  side  of  a  pawnbroker's.  Standing  in 
the  background  of  the  shop,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  row  of  faces  peering  over  the  counter, 
liie  shop  is  one  that,  possibly  for  the 
convenience  of  so  large  a  throng,  dispenses 
with  the  boxes,  and  the  customers  all  mingle 
together.  It  is  a  strangely  animated 
scene,  with  near!)-  all  the  characters  pla)'ed 
by  \\omen.  It  is  a  rarity  to  see  a  man 
among  them,  though  children  are  too  many 
for  our  liking.  Girls  and  even  boys  are  there, 
all  ready  with  their  money,  for  they  may 
redeem  pledges,  though  the  law  forbids  the 
pawnbroker  to  receive  a  pledge  from  anyone 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  women  are 
mostly  bare-armed,  and  look  as  though  they 
had  just  come  from  the  wash-tub.  They 
betray  no  sense  of  shame  if  they  feel  it. 
They  talk  and  gossip  while  waiting  for  their 
bundles,  and  are  wonderfully  polite  to  the 
perspiring  assistants  behind  the  counter. 
Thijugh  everybody  is  in  a  hurry  there  is. 
little  noise  or  unseemly  jostling.  An  assistant 
seizes  a  battered  tin  bowl,  and  the  front  rank 
of  pledgers  toss  their  tickets  therein.  He 
then  rapidly  sorts  them  out,  and  gives  .some  to 
a  bo)',  who  darts  away  to  the  far  end  of  the 
counter.  The  remainder  he  places  in  a 
can\as  bag  which  we  have  noticed  dangling 
at  the  end  of  a  string  at  the  back  of  the  shop  ;. 
he  shakes  the  rope,  and  immediateh'  the  bag 
is  whisked  out  of  sight  up  the  well  of  the 
lift  used  for  conveying  pledges  from  the  shop- 
to  the  warehouse  above.  In  a  minute  it 
begins  to  rain  bundles  until  the  floor  is 
thickl)'  strewn  with  them. 

In  a  conspicuous  spot  on  the  wall  is  a 
notice  that  no  furniture  or  heavy  goods  will 
be  delivered  after  4  p.m.  P'rom  that  time 
the  rapid  delivery  of  bundles  has  been 
proceeding ;  and  so  it  goes  on,  hour  after 
hour,  Saturda)'  after  Saturday,  )'ear  after 
)ear  ;  evei")'  pledge  produced  ,s)stematically  ; 
no  disputes,  no  haggling  about  change ; 
unexamined  bundles  exchanged  for  money  ^ 
money  swept  into  a  huge  till  ;  the  whole 
accompanied  with  a  running  fire  of  bundles 
from  the  unseen  regions  above,  hurled  down 
what  the  pawnbroker  calls  the  "  well,"  but 
what  is  more  familiar!)'  known  as  the  "spout" 
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— that  Spout  up  which  so  man)'  things  have 
mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  j'ear  round  there  is  an  average  of 
2,000  bundles  deli\'ered  each  Saturday'  night 
from  this  shop,  and  if  we  chance  that  wa)- 
on  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday  we 
shall  meet  that  same  procession  of  women, 
though  this  time  trooping  towards  that  little 
side  door.  Occasionally  a  man  comes  on  the 
same  errand,  shamefacedly  trying  to  conceal 
his  bundle  beneath  his  coat.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  sad  scene  for  the  moralist,  but  these  people 
know  no  other  way  of  living,  have  no  place 
where  their  Sunday  clothes  will  be  safe,  have 
no  one  but  the  jiawnbroker  to  apply  to 
when  they  feel  the  ])inch  of  hunger.  lie 
is  their  banker  aiul  their  safe-deposit, 
and  although  they  know  they  pay  dearly 
for  it  in  the  long  run,  they  are  thankful  that 
they  have  him  to  turn  to  in  their  need. 
They  might  casil\-  be  wor.se  off,  might  iia\e 
no  other  resource  but  to  sell  their  sticks  and 
clothes,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  take  them  to  a 
"Dolly  "or  "Leaving"  sho[),  so  named  after 
the  "  Black  Doll,"  the  conventional  sign  of 
the  small  brokers  and  rag  shops,  where 
articles  that  a  pawnbroker  will  not  receive 
may  be  "  left "  for  a  short  term  at  high 
interest.       Thanks    to    the  [provisions  of  the 


Pawnbrokers'  Act,  the  police, 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned, 
have  stamped  these  latter 
pests  out  of  existence. 

The  nature  of  a  pawn- 
broker's business  can,  perhaps, 
be  best  estimated  by  a  visit 
to  his  warehouse  and  an 
inspection  of  the  heterogene- 
ous collection  of  pledged 
articles.  This  differs, 
however,  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  shop.  There 
are  the  chief  pawn- 
brokers of  London,  who 
lend  onl}-  on  plate, 
jewellery,  and  property 
of  the  highest  descrip- 
tion. E}'  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Menr)-  Arthur 
Attenborough,  we  were 
permitted  to  inspect  the 
well-known  premises  of 
Messrs.  George  Atten- 
borough and  Son,  at  the  junction  of  Chancery 
Lane  with  Fleet  Street.  .As  in  most  pawn- 
brokers', there  are  the  boxes  for  the  general 
pledger,  and  in  addition  there  are  two  or 
three  small  offices  for  the  reception  of 
persons  who  wish  to  transact  their  business 
private!)'.  All  sorts  and  descriptions  of  men, 
and  women  too,  come  to  Messrs.  Atten- 
borough. The)-  have  lent  i!^7,000  upon  a 
diamond  necklet,  a  present  from  a  royal 
personage  to  a  celebrated  member  of  the 
demi-monde,  the  said  necklet  being  redeemed 
and  deposited  again  time  after  time.  The 
coronet  of  an  .Austrian  nobleman  remained 
in  their  custody  for  several  years  with  a  loan 
of  /,  15,000  u])on  it.  .A  savant  pawned  the 
fore-arm  and  hand  of  a  nuiinmv  wearing 
a  fine  turquoise  scarabieus  ring  on  one  of 
the  fingers.  Upon  the  day  of  our  \isit  we 
saw  that  an  ad\-ance  of  is.  6d.  had  been  made 
on  a  ring,  and  we  were  shown  an  applitation 
for  a  loan  of  ;^40,000  upon  jeweller)'. 

The  seamy  side  of  the  picture  is  [jrescnted 
by  the  warehouse  of  the  pawnbroker,  who.se 
chief  business  consists  of  pledges  of  "  soft " 
goods.  The  whole  house  from  basement  to 
roof  is  built  up  in  skeleton  frames  or  "stacks," 
in  which  the  ])ledges,  each  carefully  done  up 
in  a  wraijper,  are  neatl)'  packed,  the  tickets 
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to  the  front.  On  the  first  floor  the 
weekly  pledges  are  usually  stored,  that 
they  may  be  ready  at  hand  for  Saturday 
night.  There  is  one  room  devoted  to  the 
storage  of  furniture,  in  another  are  rows  and 
rows  of  [)ictures,  looking-glasses  and  over- 
mantels. There  are  shelves  for  china  and 
glass,  ornaments  and  clocks  ;  tools  of  every 
kind,  sufficient  to  start  many  workshops.  In 
odd  corners  we  come  across  odd  sights — sea 
boots  and  the  huge  boots  of  a  sewerman  ; 
a  bundle  of  sweeps'  brooms,  apparently  not 
very  long  retired  from  active 
employment,  picks,  spades, 
fire-irons,  musical  instru- 
ments, cabmens'  whips,  um- 
brellas —  yes,  even  a  tiny 
pair  of  child's  shoes — 
everything. 

Of  the  thousands  of 
pledges  stored  in  a  pawn- 
broker's warehouse  the 
majorit}-  arc  redeemed,  but 
there  are  many,  variously 
estimated  at  from  20  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  wliole,  which 
remain  unredeemed  at  the 
expiration  of  tlie  twelve 
months  and  seven  days' 
grace.  These  are  known  in 
the  trade  as  "  forfeits,"  and 
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are    disposed    of    in    divers 
w  a\'s.        Forfeited     pledges, 
upon    which    sums    of    less 
than     los.    have    been    ad- 
vanced, become,  as  already 
stated,      the      pawnbroker's 
property.      Some      are 
]ilaced      in      the      sale 
stock  ;    occasionall)'  the 
whole   bulk    of   two   or 
three     months'     forfeits 
are  sold  to  a   dealer  at 
a  discount  of  15  or  20 
per  cent,    off  the    price 
marked  upon  the  tickets, 
the    pawnbroker    being 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  at  almost  any  price 
The  remainder  are  sent  to  public  auction. 

Of  the  auctioneers  who  make  a  speciality 
of  this  business  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Deben- 
ham,  Storr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covcnt 
Garden,  are,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the 
public.  On  the  first  floor  a  sale  of 
"  fashionable  jeweller)',"  silver  plate,  watches, 
plated  ware,  etc.,  is  proceeding.  Suspended 
upon  hooks  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  near 
the  auctioneer's  rostrum  are  watches  too 
numerous  to  count.  You  may  buy  a  bundle 
of  them  for  little  more  than  a  sovereign.  An 
irregular  horseshoe  of  glass-topped  cases,  in 
which   the    more    important    lots    are  stored, 
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form  the  boundary  of  an  inner  ring,  into 
which  the  pri\-ileged  and  well-known  buj-ers 
are  alone  allowed  to  enter ;  wooden  desks  or 
tables  form  the  outer  boundary  for  the  smaller 
dealers  and  that  peculiar  class  of  people 
who  haunt  the  auction-rooms — people  who 
display  an  interest  in  ever)-  lot,  \-et  have 
never  been  known  to  bu\'. 

Simultaneously  a  miscellaneous  sale  of 
"  sporting  goods "  is  taking  place  on  the 
ground  floor.  People  of  quite  a  different 
type  attend  this  sale :  men  of  sporting 
tendencies  and  horse}'  appearance  take  the 
placeof  the  Jews,  who  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  buyers  at  the  jewellery  sales.  Here  are 
sportsmen's  knives  and  bicycles,  guns  by  the 
score,  walking  sticks,  shooting  boots,  billiard 
cues  and  fishing  rods,  boxes  of  cigars,  and 
bottles  of  champagne  or  burgund)'  ;  all  things 
which  no  true  sportsman  should  be  without. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated, 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  in  London 
alone  who  are  making  a  comfortable  li\ing 
out  of  "  Uncle  "  by  buying  or  manufactur- 
ing and  pledging  goods.  There  are  regular 
manufactories  where  clothing  can  be  purchased 


at  a  price  which  the  unwary  pawnbroker  wilt 
advance  upon,  and  several  pledges  in  the 
course  of  a  day  will  bring  a  handsome  profit. 
Plate  and  jewellery  are  manufactured  for  the 
same  purpose.  Now  it  is  a  gold  charm  for 
the  watch  chain  ;  again  it  is  a  silver  cigarette 
bo.x,  the  weight  of  which  has  been  consider- 
abl)'  increased  b}-  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of 
base  metal  between  the  cedar  wood  lining 
and  the  silver  exterior.  Everything  that  the 
pawnbroker  will  lend  money  upon — that  is  ta 
say  ever\-thing  that  has  any  market  value 
whatever — is  manufactured  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  him,  while  sometimes  even 
the  natural  beauties  of  goods  are  artificially 
enhanced  b\'  the  aid  of  scientific  knowledge. 
To  please  his  clients,  to  be  careful  without 
giving  offence,  to  prevent  fraud,  and  to  detain 
the  guilty  while  tr\-ing  to  make  a  little  for 
himself,  is  no  light  task.  If  "  LTncle  "  does 
not  give  satisfaction  all  round  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at.  He  does  his  best  under 
difficult  and  often  disagreeable  circumstances, 
and  those  who  are  too  prone  to  blame  him 
for  a  mistake  are  generally  quite  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  business. 
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VOLUNTEER      LONDON. 

By  CAPTAIN  J.   E.  COOPER. 


THE  Londoner  born  and  bred  is  probably 
no  less  attracted  than  his  country 
cousin  by  the  sight  of  a  regiment  of 
Volunteers.  The  most  casual  observ'er  could 
not  fail  to  notice  how  greatly  Volunteering 
lias  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 
]\Ietropolis.  'Every  evening  signs  of  it  are 
to  be  noticed,  and  the  occasion  of  a  Church 
Parade  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  a  popular 
■event  in  many  suburbs.  The  regiment  will 
assemble  most  probably  at  its  headquarters, 
all  the  men  as  smart  in  appearance  as  careful 
attention  to  uniform  and  accoutrements  can 
•ensure.  For  this  muster  the  full-dress  head 
dress  is  worn,  and  the  men  carry  side-arms. 
Preceded  by  the  band,  as  the_\^  march  to 
•church,  they  are  sure  to  be  keenly  watched 
by  the  residents.  The  service  will  most  likel_\' 
be  conducted  by  the  chaplain  of  the  corps, 
and  there  are  few  preachers  who  cannot 
so  fit  the  words  of  their  sermon  as  to  make 
a  definite  impression  on  their  hearers.  In 
accordance  with  military  usage  the  service 
concludes  with  "  God  save  the  King,"  and, 
filing  out  of  their  seats,  the  men  form  up 
outside.     Once  more  they  march  through  the 


streets,  where  doubtless  a  throng  of  persons 
await  their  return,  and  on  arrival  at  head- 
quarters they  will  be  dismissed. 

But  Saturday  afternoon  is,  of  course,  the 
grand  opportunity  for  an  interested  spec- 
tator. At  the  Armoury  House,  Finsbur}-,  he 
ma}'  see  the  historic  Honourable  Artiller_\- 
Compan}-,  a  lineal  descendant  of  such  a 
train-band  as  that  in  which  John  Gilpin  was 
a  captain.  The  Honourable  .-Xriiller)-  Com- 
pany takes  precedence  of  all  Yeomanrj' 
and  Volunteers,  and  is  amongst  the  ver\'  few 
corps  which  ha\-e  tlie  right  to  march  through 
the  Cit_\-  of  London  with  fi.xed  bayonets. 
It  will  be  obser\ed  that  it  has  two  batteries 
of  Horse  Artillery,  the  men  of  which  are 
clothed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and  an  Infantr\- 
Battalion,  turned  out  in  scarlet  and  bear- 
skins, ver_\-  much  like  the  familiar  uniform 
of  the  Foot  Guards.  .-Xs  a  spectacle  of 
]5omp  and  circumstance,  let  the  observer, 
if  possible,  be  present  when  the  colour  is 
"trooped"  by  the  H.A.C. ;  and  fortunate 
indeed  will  he  be  if  he  can  procure  an 
invitation     to     one     of    their     dinners,    and 
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listen  to  the  traditional  cry  of  "  Za\-e,  Za\-e, 
Zaye  ! " 

As  one  passes  through  the  Metropolis 
many  men  will  be  seen,  in  various  uniforms, 
all  wending  their  wa_\-  to  the  rendezvous  of 
their  several  corps.  A  goodl\-  number  of 
those  in  dark  green  will  possibly  belong  to 
the  2nd  London. 

In  whatever  direction  a  journey  be  taken 
Volunteers    will     be    conspicuous.       Passing 


collective  exactitude  displayed  b}-  the  young 
athletes  would  form  a  convincing  proof  of 
how  erroneous  it  is  for  pessimists  to  declare 
that  the  nation's  manhood  is  deaieneratinfr. 

Let  us  now  go  out  into  the  crowded  streets 
again.  Surely  that  sound  we  hear  is  the 
wail  of  the  pipes  ?  Yes  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
a  kilted  battalion  marches  by  in  grand  st)-le, 
the  7th  Middlesex,  the  famous  London 
Scottish.       "  Certainlv,"     remarks    a    critical 
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Somerset  House  may  be  heard  the  strains  of 
"God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  for  the 
1 2th  Middlesex  (Civil  Service  Rifles),  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Own,  are  on  parade  in  the 
square.  We  pass  on  to  the  School  of  Arms, 
a  truly  fascinating  spot  for  the  lover  of 
all  kinds  of  physical  exercises.  Here  take 
place  bouts  of  fencing — best  of  training  for 
quickness  of  hand  and  eye  in  combination — 
and  rounds  of  boxing,  an  equally  exacting 
test  r)f  pluck  and  good  temper.  The  gym- 
nastic apparatus  —  parallel  bans,  horizontal 
bars,  trapeze,  rings,  vaulting  horses,  ladders — 
speak  for  themselves.     The  keen  activity  and 


bystander,  "the  physique  of  the  men  from 
over  the  Border  is  not  to  be  surpas.sed." 
Wc  enter  the  orderly  room  of  the  regi- 
ment to  find  the  colonel  seated  at  the 
table,  and  the  adjutant  giving  instructions 
to  staff-.sergeants.  The  adjutant  is  here 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  nn  mean 
amount  of  correspondence  and  "  Returns," 
as  on  the  parade  ground  he  is  answerable  for 
the  instruction  of  all  ranks,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  drill. 

Turn  aside  for  a  moment  fnnn  the  purely 
official  side,  and  limk  at  another  asjiect  of 
Volunteer    life    in     LoiuImh.     Near    Charing 
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Cross  are  the  headquarters  of  tlic  i6th  Middle- 
sex, the  London  Irish.  The  luncrald  Isle 
has  furnished  many  gallant  soldiers  for  the 
Empire,  and  its  Volunteer  representatives  on 
this  side  of  the  water  are  generall)'  "as  smart 
as  paint."  We  see  some  of  them  here 
pleasantly  occupied  in  the  canteen. 

Imagine  the  interested  obserscr  to  be  shod 
in  a  pair  of  the  legendary  seven-league  boots. 
He  takes  one  short  stride  and  g^ 

stands  in  the  headquarters  of  \ 


the  1st  Middlesex  Royal  Engi- 
neers. Here  a  detachment  is 
busily  at  work  building  a  bridge. 
Without  Engineers  the  best  army 
in  the  world  is  likely  to  be  useless. 
The  l-lngineers  render  points  of 
vantage  accessible,  roads  passable, 
woods  clear,  rivers  no  hindrance. 
They  extinguish,  as  it  were,  time 
and  space  by  means  of  the  field 
telegraph.  Hard  woulrl  it  be  to 
fix  a  limit  to  the  e.xtent  of  their 
functions  of  utility. 

We  ne.xt  betake  ourselves  to 
Hyde  Park.  On  the  way  let 
LIS  call  at  the  Guildhall,  where 
a  company  of  the  Volunteer 
Aledical  Staff  Corps  is  drilling. 
The  name  suggests  the  province 
of  the  Corps,  as  the  particular 
duties  pertaining  to  military 
ambulance  receive  most  atten- 
tion. 

On  reaching  Hyde  Park  a 
large  mass  of  troops  are  to  be  seen  taking 
up  position.  On  the  riglit  of  the  line  are 
over  a  hundred  mounted  men,  the  Mounted 
Infantry  Company  of  the  13th  Middlesex, 
Queen's  Westminster.  The  corps,  in  neat  grey 
uniform  and 
the  now  al- 
most univer- 
sal   slouch 
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hat,  is  deservedly  popular.  We  go  to  their 
headquarters,  Buckingham  Gate,  where  we 
see  a  line  of  men  awaiting  their  turn  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
and  to  be  duly  enrolled.  Who  will  wonder 
that  the  line  is  so  long  ?  Yet  not  a  few 
who  wished  to  be  numbered  in  that  line 
have  been  rejected.  The  height  standard, 
the  chest  -  measuring  tape,  the  heart  and 
lungs  examination,  the  sight  test,  all  con- 
tribute to  their  e.xclusion. 

Once  more  returning  to  Hyde  Park,  a 
strong  battalion  clothed  in  a  serviceable  light 
grey  uniform  is  encountered.  An  expert 
explains  that  the\-  are  the  20th  Middlesex, 
widely  known  as  the  Artists'  ;  and  before  the 
Park  is  left  behind  a  party  of  signallers 
attracts  attention.  The  men  are  engaged  in 
"  flag-wagging " — the  slang  term  for  this 
method  of  signalling.  Any  message  can  be 
communicated  bj-  means  of  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet, as  far  as  the  mo\ement  of  the  flag  can  be 
discerned.  A  powerful  telescope  enables  flag 
signals  to  be  read  at  a  considerable  distance. 
By  night  the  same  effect,  the  Morse  combina- 
tion of  long  and  short  signs  —  technicall\' 
"  dashes  "  and  "  dots  " — can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  flash-lamp.  And  great  results 
have  been  e.xhibited  by  the  heliograph,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  avails  itself  of  the  sun's 
aid  to  produce  the  necessary  succession  of 
long  and  short  gleams  on  a  reflector,  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  naughty  boy 
on  a  sunny  day  creates  flashes  of  light  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  schoolroom  by  means  of  the 
polished  blade  of  his  new  pocket  -  knife. 
Messages  have  been  directly  conveyed  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles  by  the'  employment 
of  the  heliogra])h.  Ponder  these  facts  and 
view  the  signalling  party  with  added  respect. 

Proceeding  to  Regent's  Park,  below  the 
sheen  of  bayonets  a  glimp.se  is  caught  of 
scarlet  and  busbies.  A  hoarse  voice  is  heard 
shouting  the  order  "  Advance  in  Column," 
followed  by  the  voice  of  a  captain  giving 
the  command  "No.  i,  By  the  Right,  Quick 
March,"  and  the  band  strikes  up  "  The 
British  Grenadiers."  "  A  Volunteer  battalion 
of  the  Royal  I'-usilicrs,"  announces  one  who 
knows.  In  the  distance  yet  another  assem- 
blage of  citizen  soldiers  looms  in  sight.  On 
nearer  approach  a  critic,  closely  scrutinising, 
remarks,   "All    very  young  —  boj's    in    fact." 


Quite  true.  The}- are  the  1st  Cadet  Battalion 
of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  but  as 
thorough  in  drill,  and  as  well  equipped 
with  signallers,  Maxim  gun,  and  ambulance 
as  the  most  severe,  old-fashioned  martinet 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most  up-to-date 
theorist  on  the  other,  could  desire.  Think 
of  what  a  boy  learns  in  a  cadet  battalion  ; 
and,  ye  educationalists,  forget  it  not  that  he 
/iirs  to  learn  it.  He  is  taught  how  to  stand, 
how  to  turn,  how  to  march.  He  is  taught 
the  intricacies  of  squad  drill,  with  the  com- 
plications of  front  and  rear  forming.  Then 
he  is  given  his  carbine,  in  lieu  of  the  longer 
rifle,  and  is  instructed  in  the  manual  and 
firing  exercises,  phj-sical  drill  with  arms, 
and  the  baj'onet  e.xercise.  Judicious  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  aiming  drill,  and  even  in  the 
heart  of  London  he  can  procure  a  species 
of  target  practice  and  become  an  accurate 
marksman  by  the  use  of  that  excellent  inven- 
tion the  Morris  tube.  All  the  training  tends 
to  cause  the  cadet  to  acquire  habits  of 
discipline,  punctuality,  and  exactitude,  which 
can  but  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
journe)-  through  life. 

Pride  of  place  has  been  given  in  this  article 
to  the  H.A.C. ;  but  the  Londoner  must  not 
think  that  he  has  seen  all  the  Artiller)-. 
Let  him  come  to  Leonard  Street,  Cit\'  Road, 
and  watch  the  members  of  the  2nd  Middle- 
.sex  Volunteer  Artillery  engaged  in  gun-drill. 
Truly  in  these  days  a  gunner  has  much  to 
learn,  but  then  gunnery  and  its  kindred 
subjects  arc  most  absorbing  studies.  See, 
in  the  hall,  the  concentrated  attention  of  a 
batch  of  recruits  while  a  patient  lecturer  is 
giving  theoretical  instruction.  Outside  a 
detachment  is  seen,  all  the  men  with  their 
coats  off,  evidently  prepared  for  "  Repositor)' 
exercise."  They  are  about  to  lift  and  nicnc 
a  heavy  gun  and  mount  it  mi  a  carriage. 

Again  we  go  down  into  the  heart  of 
London  and  pass  within  the  charming 
precincts  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  On  one  side 
of  New  Square  will  be  seen  a  small  building, 
bearing  a  notice  that  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  14th  Middlesex  Volunteer  Rifle  Cor])s. 
The  14II1  Middlesex  arc  the  Inns  of  Court 
Rifles,  and,  owing  to  the  legal  profession 
of  the  members,  arc  known  to  the  humorist 
as  the  "Devil's  Own." 

It    is    meet    and     right    now    h>    journey 
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to  West  Brompton,  to  69,  Lillie  Road,  the 
home  of  the  CycHst  Corps.  The  members 
of  the  2Gth  Middlesex  are  all  c\xlists, 
and  are  drilled  and  exercised  as  such,  hence 
the  official  title.  At  present  the  Corps  is 
attached  to  the  12th  Middlesex  (Civil  Service) 
erstwhile  seen  at  Somerset  House ;  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  eventually  it  will  have  an 
absolutely  separate  identity.  Particularly 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  Maxim  gun,  most 
ingeniously  mounted  on  cycles,  a  weapon 
with  which  the  special  detachment  has  several 
times  given  a  striking  display.  The  sight 
of  this  mobile  corps  suggests  Infantry  dif- 
ferently mounted.  The  above  illustration 
affords  a  characteristic  scene  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Mounted  Infantry  Company  of 
the  Victoria  and  St.  George's  Rifles  qualif)-- 
ing  them.selves  in  military  equitation  at  the 
Riding  School  in  the  barracks,  St.  John's 
Wood. 

A  view  has  now  been  granted  of  various 
corps  representing  all  branches  of  the  service, 
and  nearly  always  occupied  in  learning  in- 
practising  in  some  form  their  professional 
duties  as  soldiers  of  the  King.  But  many, 
nay  most,  of  our  London  Volunteers  be- 
come more  closely  knit  together,  and  their 
esprit  dc  corps  thereby  increased,  through  the 
opportunities     for     social     intercourse    their 


regiments  afford. 
As  a  gradual  step 
from  grave  to  ga\% 
attend  a  parade  of 
a  \er\- "crack "corps 
in  the  Volunteer 
Force,  the  London 
Rifle  Brigade,  on  an 
occasion  when  a 
leading  feature  is 
the  presentation  of 
"The  Volunteer 
Long  Service 
^ledal  "  to  those 
veterans  who  have 
completed  twenty 
years'  service.  In 
London  the  re- 
cipients are  not 
unlikel}'  to  receive 
it  from  the  hands 
of  the  general  com- 
manding the  Home 
District  ;  and  the  proceedings  naturally 
arouse  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  the  younger  Volunteers 
present  in  the  ranks.  Another  somewliat 
similar  fete  will  be  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes.  The  greater  number  of  prizes  are, 
of  course,  generally  awarded  for  success  in 
shooting  ;  but  knowledge  of  and  smartness 
in  chill,  attendance  at  parade,  and  skill  in 
almost  any  gymnastic  exercise  or  fencing 
are  not  often  left  unrewarded. 

On  another  evening  we  attend  a  smoking 
concert  of  some  Volunteer  regiment,  nearly 
always  an  agreeable  rai)iion.  Every  corps 
as  a  general  rule  possesses  a  sufficiency  of 
musical  talent,  and  the  songs  are  usually 
well-chosen  and  popular.  The  good-feeling 
existing  between  officers  and  men  is  also 
apparent. 

In  this  article  little  or  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  relative  positions  of  the 
different  ranks.  In  London  especially,  it 
may  often  happen  that  home  or  civilian 
relali(jnships  are  completely  reversed  on 
donning  the  King's  uniform.  \'et  a  combina- 
tion of  tact,  common-sense,  and  soldierly 
instincts  has  rendered  unpleasantness  from 
this  cause  practically  unknown.  Still,  at  the 
military  quarters  of  the  corps,  rooms  and 
gen(M-al       accommodation       are       ncccssai'il}' 
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separate  for  the  officers,  sergeants,  and 
men.  Particularly  well-arranged  and  coin- 
modinus  are  the  headquarters  of  the  17th 
(North;  Middlesex  V.R.C.,  situated  in  High 
Street,  Camden  Town,  luitering  through  an 
arched  gateway,  we  first  get  a  peep  at  a 
good-sized  drill  hall.  Turning  to  the  left  we 
pass  the  orderly  room,  and  proceed  up  a 
number  of  stone  steps  distinctly  suggestive  of 
barrack  life.  After  having  noticed  the 
sergeants'  mess  we  go  further  down  the 
passage  and  reach  the  spacious  mess-room 
of  the  officers.  Here,  if  we  cannot  be  present 
on  a  guest  night  and  drink  the  health  in 
response  to  the  formula  "  Mr.  Vice,  the 
King,"  "  Gentlemen,  the  King,"  we  are  at 
least  sure  to  be  hospitably  entertained. 

Acquaintance  with  the  social  side  of  Volun- 
teering in  London  is  not  complete  without 
attending  a  X'olunteer  ball.  Soldiers  are 
proverbially  the  best  of  hosts,  and  as  now 
on  the  parade  ground  the  \'olunteers  are  in 
very  close  touch  with  the  Regulars,  so  in 
the  ball-room  they  perform  their  duties  in 
an  equally  soldierl}'  manner.  How  attractive 
is  the  scene !  The  extensive  room,  the 
brilliant  lights  shininij  on  an  artistic  arrancre- 


ment  of  weapons  and  the  regimental  crest, 
the  gay  uniforms,  all  contribute  to  produce 
a  picturesque  efifect.  And  how  excellently 
is  the  music  perfjrmcd  In'  the  regimental 
band  ! 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  \'olunteer 
life  in  London  is  all  "  beer  and  skittles." 
Many  of  the  duties  that  sound  quite  fasci- 
nating when  mentioned  are  wearisome  and 
tedious  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off.  It  is 
hard  for  a  man,  after  a  long  and  hara.ssing 
day's  work,  to  turn  out  and  drill  attentively, 
[lerhaps  ha\ing  to  journey  far  from  his  home 
til  do  so.  Then  those  who  desire  promotion 
must  contri\e  to  study  no  small  amount  of 
technical  matter,  and  will  have  to  face 
searching  examinations.  It  would  be  ea.sy  to 
nuiltipl}'  drawbacks.  But,  all  said  and  done, 
the  da}-s  spent  in  Volunteering  generally 
stand  out  in  a  man's  memory  as  amongst 
those  he  would  wish  to  live  again.  We  have 
been  accused  of  being  "  a  nation  of  shcp- 
kcepers."  But  our  thousands  of  citizen 
soldiers — "  the  boys  who  mind  the  shop, '  as 
Pniich  once  so  happily  put  it — prove  that 
the  military  instinct  is  far  from  being  dead 
within   us. 
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AT   PICCADILLY   CIRCUS. 


LONDON'S    FLOWER    GIRLS. 


By  P.  F.  William  ryan. 


P 


I  C  C  A  DILL  ^■ 
CIRCUS  is  a  bril- 
1  i  a  n  t  w  ii  i  r  I  ! 
\'ehicles  of  every  size 
and  colour  roll  hither 
and  thither.  Pedestrians, 
obxiously  much  con- 
cerned for  the  safet}'  of 
their  bones,  step  briskly 
from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre,  or  vice 
i'rrsii,  sometimes  sacri- 
ficintj  dit;nit_\-  to  a 
comical  little  trot.  The  air  quivers  with  a 
thousand  blended  s(nuicls,  in  which  nothing;' 
is  clear  but  the  frequent  tinkle  of  the  'l)us 
conductor's  bell.  In  the  centre  of  the 
chanfjcful  scene,  the  be\_\'  of  flower  twirls, 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Shaftesbur_\' 
Fountain,  are  models  of  industrious  antl 
stolid  indifference. 

They  are  fashioning  buttonholes.  In  a 
small  way  they  arc  rivals  of  the  great  florists 
in  Regent  Street  or  Piccadilh'.  Mow  artistic- 
ally their  stock  is  disposed  !  Delicate  roses 
are  perched  coqucttishly  on  stakes  a  foot 
high,  which  stand  in  baskets  of  dark-green 
moss.  And  what  colour  combinations ! 
Every  vagary  of  taste  is  antici[)ated.    Business 


is  brisk.  Between  attending  to  customers 
and  preparing  for  them  the\-  seem  to  have 
scarcely  an  idle  minute.  But  as  the  sun  goes 
down  you  ma_\-  sometimes  see  a  flower  girl 
absorbed  in  her  evening  paper,  \\'hile  gilded 
London  throbs  around  her. 

The  Shaftesburj'  Fountain  is  a  luxurious 
position  for  the  flower-sellers  compared  with 
some  others.  At  the  junction  of  Charing 
Cross  Road  with  O.xford  Street  the\'  ha\e 
to  stand  at  the  kerb  hour  after  hour,  tlicir 
baskets  suspended  from  their  necks  by  a 
strap.  Their  busiest  time  is  .Saturday  night  ; 
and  on  a  fine  Sunda_\-  they  do  a  roaring  trade 
with  ])edestrians  making  their  wa\-  to  Hyde 
Park.  The-  fldwer  girls  at  Ludgate  Hill  are 
in  much  the  same  line  of  business.  The)- 
too,  stand  at  the  kerb.  But  the  fever  of  the' 
Cit\-  has  tnuched  them,  and  they  push  their 
wares  much  more  \igorousl)-. 

Vnv  the  flower  hawker,  Ludgate  Hill  is  one 
of  tlu-  l)est  thnroughfares.  Profit  is  light, 
but  the  turiuner  is  rapid.  During  the  middle 
of  the  da)'  people  making  their  way  In  and 
from  luncheon  or  diiuu-i-  throng  the  footpaths. 
Working  girls  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cn^wds  ;  the)'  are  frequent  purchasers. 

A  well-defined  economic  law  decides 
whether   a   flower    girl   shall  sell   bouquets  or 
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loose  flowers,  or  both.  Where  women  are 
the  chief  purchasers  loose  flowers  or  large 
bunches  predominate.  Oxford  Circus  is  tiie 
headquarters  of  this  trade.  iUil  Westbourne 
Park  Road,  the  great  shopping  centre  of  tiie 
Bayswater  district,  runs  it  very  close  as  a 
mart  for  loose  flowers.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
one  sees  the  same  thing  in  Kuston  Road,  and 
in  Southampton  Row,  the  fa\-ourite  resort  of 
the  Bloomsbury  flower  girl. 

The  buttonhole  is  a  speciality  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  flower  girls.  Amongst  tlieir 
patrons  there  are  no  ladies.  The  well-to-do 
City  man  is  a  dapper  fellow,  who  feels  that 
his  coat  fits  all  the  better  for  being  decorated 
with  a  smart  flower.  The  women  who  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
monument  sometimes  make  seven  or  eigiit 
shillings  in  a  day  out  of  this  little  foible  of 
his.  Outside  some  railway  stations  .seasonable 
buttonholes  are  generally  on  sale.  This  is 
so  at  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  Cannon  .Street, 
King's  Cross,  and  Victoria.  But  railway 
stations  do  not  seem  to  be  favourite  stands 
for  flower  sellers.  You  seldom  see  one  at 
such  important  places  as  Euston,  the  Great 
Central,  Paddington,  or  Waterloo 

One  branch  of  the  trade  is  plied  mainly  at 
night.     See    its   representative    in    an    oldish 
draggled  woman,  framed  in  a  panel  of  white 
light,    cast    on    the    pavement    b)'   a    flaming 
shop-front.     She  sells  in  public-houses      It  is 
a  precarious  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
for  the   publican  often   gi\es  the  iiawker  an 
inhospitable  reception,  lest  she  should  annoy 
his  customers.     Nevertheless,  it  is  a   form  of 
the   industry   that    flourishes    in    almost 
every    quarter    of    London.       The    best 
locality  for  it  is    the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester    Square.     If  the   public-house 
hawker  carries  a  basket  it  is  a  sign  of 
prospcrit}-.       lVIan_\-    flower    sellers    who 
visit  the   public   bars    at  night   make  a 
tour  of  the    residential   streets    b}-    da)', 
calling    at  likely   houses   to  show  their 
gladiolas  and  asters,  and  perhaps  huge 
bunches  of  sunflowers,  or  whatever  else 
happen  to  be  the  flowers  of  the  season. 
The  coster  frequently   hawks    not  only 
cut  flowers  but  potted  plants  and  stunted 
shrubs  for  house  decorations.     A    neat 
hand-cart,    laden    with    flower-pots    ar- 
tistically   decorated,    may    regularly    be 


seen  passing  through  the  streets,  in  charge 
of  a  prosperous-looking  couple — the  woman 
perhaps  carrying  a  gaily-dressed  flower-pot. 
The  restaurants  are  their  best  customers. 

Amongst  the  army  of  flower  girls  are 
skirmishers  who  "  advance  to  the  attack." 
St.  Paul's  Church}-ard  is  the  skirmishers' 
paradise.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  statue  at  the 
western  end  of  Cheapside  is  their  base  of 
operations.  They  lea\-e  their  stock  around 
the  pedestal  while  they  move  about,  lyn.x- 
eyed,  eager,  prompt.  It  requires  boundless 
energy  to  bring  their  wares  under  the  eyes 
of  the  sprinkling  of  people  in  that  jostling 
crowd  who  are  [jotential  purcha.sers,  and 
need  but  to  be  tactfully  tempted.  There  are 
often  as  many  as  nine  girls  at  the  statue  ; 
but  that  is  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  to 
replenish  their  stock  fmm  the  reserve.  They 
are  quickly  off  again  to  the  kerbstone.  The 
skirmisher  in  the  Strand  or  I'leet  Street  has 
an  easier  time.  But  there,  trade  is  far  from 
being  so  lively.  For  flower  girls  of  this  class 
Primro.se  Day  is  a  goklen  anni\ersary.  Many 
volunteers,  howe\er,  divert  nuich  of  the  profit 
from  the  pockets  of  the  regular  members  of 
the  craft.  Such  interlopers  are  not  welcome. 
There  is  also  a  sort  of  militia  who  join  the 
ranks  of  flower  sellers  ever\'  .Saturday  night, 
especially  in  summer,  having  bought  their 
rather  faded  stock  for  a  trifle  from  the 
I  u'dinary  hawkers. 

Covent  Garden  market  in  the  morning  is 
the  place  to  see  the  various  types.  You  notice 
that  the  prosperous  flower  "  girl "  is  more 
often  a  woman   than   a  girl,  and  that  in  the 
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dress  of  all  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity. 
A  trio  are  bargaining  over  a  box  of  China 
asters,  that  look  like  the  face  of  a  finely 
wrought  marble  slab.  They  wear  large  black 
knitted  shawls,  hanging  looselj'  from  their 
shoulders,  and  wide  white  aprons  with  mitred 
hems.  A  trifle  lends  them  a  slightly  un- 
English  air.  It  is  their  large  earrings.  .A 
m  e  1  a  nchoh'- 
looking  woman 
of  middle  age 
bends  o\er  a 
box  of  sweet 
pia..  Her  dark 
hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle. 
A  rusty  bonnet 
is  set  far  back 
upon  her  head. 
Her  apron  is 
also  mitred, 
and  her  shawl 
is  h  o  m  e  - 
knitted,  but  its 
ends  are  fas- 
tened   by    the 


services  at  their  mission  hall  in  Clerkenwell 
— the  headquarters,  by  the  wa}',  of  the  Flower 
Girls'  Christian  Mission,  an  institution  which 
from  its  birth  attracted  many  earnest  and 
generous  friends,  amongst  the  number  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  On  such  occasions 
the  girls  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of 
their  wardrobe  with  becoming  pride.    But  it  is 
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belt  of  iicr  apron.  Xut  fu'  a\\a\-  is  a  girl 
whose  hair  is  drawn  tightly  into  little  knobs 
witli  curling-pins.  A  fat  slattern  with  twink- 
ling eyes  is  considering  the  .saleable  [prospects 
of  a  box  of  apple  blossom.  A  beautiful  species 
of  speckled  lily  engages  the  attention  of  a 
young  woman  witli  nuich  jet  embroidery  on 
her  tightly-fitting  black  silk  bodice.  She  is 
of  the  aristocrac}- ;  and  so  too  is  a  scru])u]ousl\' 
tidy  old  lady,  with  a  .self-centred  air  that 
suggests  a  snug  bank  account.  A  great 
number   of  flower    girls    attend    the    weekl)' 


Kouxi)  sn-:  robkrt 
i'eel's  statue 
(cheapside). 

at  a  wedding  that 
a  flower  girl's  de- 
light in  warmth 
of  colouring  is 
most  palpable. 
Flowers  are  not 
obtrusi\e  ;  but 
her  hat,  her 
frock,  her  jewel- 
ler}- are  tropical 
in     their    contempt    for    .sedate    tones. 

Tea  and  bread  and  butter  at  Covent 
Garden  are  often  the  flower  girl's  breakfast. 
AIoix'  usualK-  she  has  her  meal  before  lca\ing 
her  home,  especially  if  she  is  well  off  Iler 
husband,  if  in  the  trade,  sometimes  fetches 
her  niid(la\'  meal.  .Xfti'r  buying  her  flowers, 
she  generall}'  proceeds  at  once  to  her  stand, 
which  may  be  a  couple  of  miles  away. 
Nowhere  is  com])i.-tilion  keener  than  in  the 
Fast-luid.  On  Saturda)-s  particular)}-,  baskets 
and    barrows  of  flowers    make    many  bright 
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•splashes  in  High  Street,  Whitechapel.  In 
Aldgate,  principally  near  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Station,  there  is  a  large  trade  done 
in  buttonholes  and  loose  flowers.  The 
passers-by  are  mostly  Jews.  Yet,  strangely 
•enough,  one  rarely,  if  ever,  sees  a  Jewish 
■flower  girl.  Working  men  returning  home 
buy  large  bunches  of  loose  flowers  in  White- 
chapel to  brighten  their  humble  tenements 
on  Sunday.  The  weary-looking  factory  girls 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  take  half  a 
•dozen  roses  for  a  penny.  Jewesses  dressed 
in  their  best  for  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  are  also 
■good  customers. 

The  flower  girl  tries  to  a\oi(l  bringing  home 
•any  of  her  stock  save  on  Saturday  night, 
■which  must  of  course  be  an  e.-^ception 
purposes  to  work  next  day. 
At  Piccadilly  and  Oxford 
■Circus,  and  all  the  principal 
stands,  business  goes  on 
much  as  usual  on  Sundays. 
The  very  prosperous,  how- 
•ever,  begin  the  week  by 
taking  a  rest,  while  women 
with  families  often  remain 
at  home  a  day  in  mid-wcck 
to  do  their  house-work. 
For  the  well-to-do  a 
■summer  holiday  out  of 
town  is  not  uncommon. 
On  Sundays  man}-  flower 
girls,  with  admirable 
shrewdness,  flock  to  the 
leading  hospitals  t(.)  dispose 


of  their  stock  to  visitors  at  somewhat  reduced 
prices.  Iii  some  quarters  the  hawkers  niake 
Sunday  rather  dej^ressing  with  a  displa}-  of 
funeral  wreaths  rjf  doubtful  freshness. 

Now  and  then  the  flower  girl  stands  out 
vividly  from  the  crowded  canvas  of  the 
streets.  Perhaps  siie  is  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  holds  out  a  .solitary  bunch  of 
violets.  Observe,  too,  a  mother  and  daughter 
— at  least  you  guess  that  to  be  the  relation- 
ship— standing  at  the  kerb  opposite  a  big 
tobacconist's  in  O.xford  Street.  Just  for  a 
moment  their  pose  is  matchless,  as  for  .some 
reason  they  search  each  other's  eyes,  seriously, 
questioningly.  The  girl  is  a  lovely  dark- 
eyed  creature,  with  raven  hair  brushed  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  tied  with  a  ragged 
crimson  ribbijn.  Oiie  bare,  earth-stained 
toe  peeps  through  a  worn,  misshapen  boot 
A  small  basket  hangs  from  her  neck  by  a 
piece  of  cord  ;  and  cord  to  match  fastens 
her  boots ! 

Here  is  a  pretty  incident  of  the  pavement 
A  )'oung  exquisite,  whose  business  in  life  might 
be  the  spending  of  a  handsome  allowance, 
pauses  to  take  a  lovely  flesh-coloured  rose 
nestling  in  maidenhair  from  a  girl-woman ; 
a  young  mother,  \ou  feel  sure,  as  you  note 
the  melting  tenderness  in  the  depths  of  her 
c)-es  and  the  waxen  hue  of  her  fingers.  A 
piece  of  silver  passes  between  them,  and  he 
turns  on  his  heel       He  is  abo\e  sniall  change. 
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There  are  flower  girls  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  To  them  winter  is  pitiless.  You  have 
only  just  turned  \-our  back  on  the  glitter 
of  a  theatre  perhaps.  The  north-east  wind 
and  December  sleet  sting  }-our  face.  As  \'ou 
hurr\'  forward,  a  bloodless  hand  at  the  street 
corner  is  outstretched  with  dripping  blossoms. 
From  beneath  the  drenched  shawl  comes  a 
faint  cry — a  baby's  tiny  voice.  That  is  one 
of  the  haunting,  heart-breaking  spectres  of 
the  great  cit\- ! 

The  flower  girl's  funeral  !  It  must  come. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  last  act  in  a  sombre 
drama.  But  happil_\-  not  alwaws.  There  was 
one  that  fell  in  the  opening  da\-s  of  this 
century.  Its  memory  will  live  long.  She 
was  a  white-haired  woman  of  se\enty  when 
the  Reaper  beckoned  her  awa\-.  But  even 
so,  her  heart  was  young  at  the  end.  F"or  her 
life  was  lived  in  the  midst  of  life  where,  year 
in  }-ear  out,  the  pace  never  slackens  and  one 
loses  count  of  time.  Her  sisters  of  the  craft 
came  from  far  and  near  to  say  good-bye. 
Around  the  sleeper  they  strewed  lily-of-the- 
valley,  and  violets,  and  snowdrops,  and  rare 
blooms  their  pockets  could  ill  afford,  for  it 
was  winter,  when  choice  flowers  \\ere  scarce. 

The  last  journey  to  Kensal  Green  was 
taken    with    a    funeral    car  and  four  horses  ; 


two  mourning  coaches,  and  si.x  cabs  !  The 
number  will  never  be  forgotten,  will  not  at 
all  events  ever  grow  less.  They  ranged 
themselves  round  the  gra\-eside,  silent, 
puzzled,  solemn,  their  eyes  fixed  curiously 
on  the  gaping  bed.  Sharp  contrasts  they 
presented :  some  quite  }-oung,  some  more 
than  middle-aged.  One  worn  and  haggard, 
another  bronzed  and  vigorous.  Here  a 
flabb}'  matron,  there  a  refined-looking  girl. 
None  prim — a  few  rakish.  Not  a  tear  was 
shed.  They  had  no  tears.  From  infancy 
the\-  had  been  out  in  the  storm,  hardening 
in  the  stern  school  I  But  o\er  all  was  the 
glamour  of  simplicit)',  the  poetry  of  rugged 
truth.  When  the  first  horrid  rattle  of  earth 
on  timber  changed  to  the  muffled  thud  of 
earth  on  earth  the  spell  was  broken,  their 
tongues  were  loosened.  It  sounded  strange 
to  hear  the  young  ones,  mere  slips  of  girl- 
hood, speaking  of  her  glibly  by  name  as 
though  she  was  the  flower  girl  still.     .     .     . 

The  men  rested  upon  the  handles  of  their 
shovels  while  lovely  wreaths  and  crosses  were 
heaped  on  the  freshly-turned  clay.  It  was 
her  last  stock,  left  there  to  yield  up  all  their 
sweetness  for  her — just  as  though  she  were  a 
fine  lady  for  whom  flowers  were  grown,  only 
to  die  at  her  breast ! 
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MUSEIM-LAND    IN    LONDON. 

By  JAMES  BARR. 

IN    the   heart  of  London    there    is  a  land  doors  are  closed  and  when  night  spreads  its 

where    speech    is    hushed    and    the    soul  black    mantle    over   grinning    idol  and  dried 

of  silence  reigns  ;  a  land  where  dwell  the  lunnaii    head,    the    silence    is    denser   indeed, 

people    of    sibilant    tongue,    and     to    which  but  only  a  little  denser  than   it  has  been  all 
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hasten  those  of  the  soft  tread ;  a  region 
of  silence  and  of  drift  —  I\Iuseum-land. 
Thrown  up  b)-  the  waves  t)f  time  and  caught 
in  shelves  and  cases,  as  flotsam  caught  in  the 
crannies  of  the  cliffs,  is  the  quaint  drift-wood 
of  the  world  ;  and  to  view  this  come  the 
people,  who  stare  and  pass  on.  And  those 
that  dwell  in  the  land,  the}'  hear  nothing 
of  the  roi.r  that  fills  the  outside  \vorld,  but 
their  ears  catch  the  sounds  of  silting  feet 
and  the  sibilant  whisper.  All  day  long  the 
people  drift,  drift,  drift,  through  the  highway's 
and  byways  of  the  dim  land  ;  but  even  wheii 


da_\-.  The  policeman's  foot  sets  up  a  more 
hollow  sound,  but  a  not  much  louder  din 
than  it  did  during  the  hours  when  Museum- 
land  was  a  land  for  the  people. 

To  the  English-speaking  world  "  The 
Museum  "  means  one  Museum,  and  that  is 
the  British.  Secure  a  permit  and  slip  into 
the  Reading  Room  !  At  once  the  similarity 
to  a  might)-  hi\e  is  evident :  the  loft_\-  dome, 
the  bus}'  workers,  the  hum  and  buzz,  the 
little  hole-like  door  at  the  far  point  where  in 
and  out  crawl  the  bee-like  workers,  as  it  were, 
bringing  in  the  honey  in  the  shape  of  books. 
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lo  be  consumed    by  the  human  bees  inside,  Directly  opposite  the  door  b\-  whicli   one 

who  grow  big  through  much  eating.  Every  enters  the  great  Reading  Room  is  the 
visitor  sees  this  starthng  Hkeness  to  a  hive,  passage  which  leads  to  the  home  of  all 
But  how  few  know  that  the  likeness  is  carried  the  most  precious  books  the  library  contains, 
even  farther }  Round  this  hive,  behind  un-  Before  one  can  gain  permission  to  visit 
seen  doors,  are  miles  and  miles  of  honeycomb  this — the  Holy  of  Holies — one  must  first 
cells,  narrow,  dim  passages,  one  on  top  of  ha\e  secured  entrance  to  the  Reading  Room, 
the  other,  divided  b\-  gratings  through  which  and  there  obtained  specific  permission  to  be 
en  uncertain  amount  of  light  from  the  glass      shown  into  the  inner  room. 

But  this  British  Museum  is 
a  region  of  man}'  unseen  or 
seldom  seen  nooks,  to  enter 
which  one  must  either  get 
written  leave  or  at  least  ring- 
a  bell.  The  jangle  of  a  bell 
usual!)-  betokens  the  waking- 
up  of  an  expert  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  path  in  knowledge, 
old  coins  and  medals,  china, 
flint  finds,  ancient  prints  and 
Ijaintings  from  India,  and  such- 
like curiosities.  From  ev-ery- 
quartcr  of  the  world  come 
strangers  with  tilings  precious 
and  things  they  think  precious- 
carcfull)-  hugged  to  their  heart, 
and  no  matter  what  its  clas.s, 
or  wlierc  it  comes  fron-i,  there 
is  a  cool-brained,  cold-e)-ed 
expert  who  takes  the  thing, 
turns  it  one  critical  turn,  and 
tells  the  anxious  owner  exactly 
what  it  is,  where  it  came  from, 
and   wJiat   it   is  worth. 

H()we\er,  tiie  majority  of 
]ieople  shun  bells  and  stick  to 
tlic  "  open  road,"  and  this  road 
leads  quickl\-  through  strange 
lands  and  distant  ages.  If  }-ou 
arc  so  favoured  by  fortune  as 
roof  slides  down  ;  and  against  the  walls  of  to  come  upon  a  lecturer  surrounded  by  his 
each    passage   is    stored    the    honey   of  ages,      little    knot   of  listeners    industriously    iroin<r 
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the  books  of  all  lands  and  all  times  ;  and 
here  are  many  workers  in  .semi-gUsom  and 
still  air.  These  store  back  the  particles  when 
those  in  the  hive  have  finished,  (jr  produce 
fresh  sweets  as    thev   are   called   for.      This 


through,  \\-e'll  say,  the  As.syrian  Gallery, 
attach  \-oursclf  to  the  party  and  listen  to  the 
strange  things  he  tells.  I-'or  a  few  minutes 
it  will  strike  )-ou  as  almost  unholy  to  liear 
a  man  speaking   loudly    in   a   museum,  niore 


honeycomb    in    itself    is    one    of    the    most  especiallj-    among    those    mammoth    personi- 

wonderful  curiosities  of  the  .Museum,  and  to  fications  of  silence  the  stone  luills  ;  but  this 

be  ushered  in  and  led  through  a  section  will  feeling  will    wear  away,  and  you  will  enjoy 

give  one  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  re-  an  experience  typical  of  the  educational  side 

sources  of  the  Museum  than  any  amount  ui  of  this  many-sided   institution. 

listless  gazing  at  the  show  cases.  In  museums  everyone  employed,  whatever 
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his  position,  is  in  a  way  a  detective.  Tiiis  is 
a  necessity.  Museum  treasures  are  in  danger 
from  almost  every  description  ol  the  un- 
regenerate,  ranging  fnmi  tlic  maniac  wiio 
smashes  into  smithereens  the  I'ortland  Vase 
to  the  cowardly  sneak  who  surreptitiously  tears 
a  rare  engraving  out  of  a  Ijook.  Not  one 
visitor  in  a  thousand  is  able  to  recognise 
the  Museum  detectives,  l-'or  instance,  if  you 
slip  in  to  see  the  Portland  Vase,  you  are 
sure  to  find  a  gentleman  gazing  with  mights- 
admiration  at  the  treasure.  He  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  an  ordinary  spectator  ;  but 
ihiip  in  again  next  dav  or  next  month,  and 
you  will  still  find  him  there.  I  lis  eggs  are 
all  in  one  basket,  and  he  watches  that  basket. 
The  thief  who  steals  for  mercenary  profit, 
altlmugh  he  is  found  at  museums,  is  nothing 
like  so  dangerous  a  ciiaracter  as  the  dishonest 
man  with  a  mania  for  collecting,  or  the 
savage  who  loves  destruction  for  its  rjwn  sake. 
Thus  to  their  ordinary  duties  is  added  tiiat  of 
keeping  a  sharp  c)-e  on  all  who  enter  the 
place,  and  especiall)' those  who  lia\ein  their 
possession  for  a  time  precious  books  and 
specimens.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  British 
Museum  there  are  many  bells  to  ring  and 
doors  to  be  knocked  at  before  a  glance  at  the 

choicest  treasures  can  be  had. 
Staring     across      Lincoln's     Inn 

Fields     at     each     other    are    two 
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museums  so  totally  dissimilar  thai  their 
ju.vtaposition  is  one  of  the  grim  humours- 
i>f  London.  l'"acing  towards  the  south  is- 
that  sleepy  little  .Soane  Museum,  so  like  an 
iirdinar)-  solicitor's  ofifice  of  the  usual  Lm  type- 
that  the  unkiiowing  hundreds  who  daily  pass,, 
if  the_\-  learn  the  nature  (jf  the  building  at  all, 
learn  only  b\-  chance.  A 
century  ago  this  dwelling- 
house  belonged  to  Sir  John 
.Soane,  an  architect  famous- 
in  his  generation,  and  when 
lie  died  he  left  the  house 
with  all  its  treasures — the 
collection  of  a  busy  life- 
time— to  the  public.  Lew 
Londoners  consult  a  guide- 
book dealing  with  London, 
therefore  few  know  of  this 
Museum,  the  names  on  its- 
visitors'  book  being  mostl\- 
foreign  and  provincial.  To- 
enter  the  place  is  to  step 
into  a  .section  of  the  sleepy 
medi;f\-al.  Somewhere  in 
the  loft  of  the  building  one 
knows   there    is  a  curator^ 
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and  a  silent-voiced  man  shows  one  thi-oLii;!! 
the  rooms  full  of  strange  inanimate  things, 
but  empty  of  all  animate.  Of  all  the  deni- 
zens of  Museum-land  not  one  is  so  lonel)-, 
so  sleepy,  so  empty  of  lunnaii  life:  the  din 
and  stress  of  Hogarth's  "  Election  "  and  his 
"  Rake's  Progress"  almost  seem  out  of  place 
on  its  walls.  Soane's  Museum,  too,  hibernates 
during  the  winter,  going  to  slec))  at  the 
end  of  .August  and  waking  again   in   March. 

Across  the  "  Fields  "  and  facing  the  north 
is  the  other  museum,  wide  awake  and  full  of 
horrors.  The  entrance  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  as  noble 
as  the  Soane  is  unpretentious,  and  tho.se  who 
flock  to  its  doors  are  of  the  bustling,  breezy 
stamp  of  character,  for  few  e.xcept  surgeons 
and  medical  students  care  to  visit  this  place 
of  skulls  and  bones,  and  of  bottles  filled  with 
"  specimens  "  in  spirits.  Inside,  the  light 
falls  strong  and  glaring  on  the  exhibits, 
'and  before  cases  sit  the  medical  students, 
book  in  hand,  alternatel}'  reading  a  paragraph 
and  gazing  upon  the  bottled  object  to 
which  the  paragraph  refers.  In  this  section 
of  Museum-land  no  children  wander,  and  few 
womenkind  visit  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a 
place  for  those  that  do  not  care  for  ghastly 
sights  and  the  glint  of  steel  lances  and 
cruell_\--shaped  instruments. 

It  is  strange  that  people  should  hate  the 
surgeon's  knife,  yet  love  the  bayonet  and  the 
sabre.  The  change  from  the  .Surgeons' 
Museum  to  that  of  the  Sailors  and  Soldiers — 
the  United  Service  Institution  Museum — is  a 
striking  one.  Our  countr)''s  defenders  were 
fortunate  in  obtaining  pos.session  of  the 
historic  Banquetting  Hall  in  Whitehall,  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  which  King  Charles 
stepped  to  the  place  of  his  execution.  In 
this  ancient  and  majestic  room  the  Services 
have  stored  their  curiosities,  relics  of  many 
a  fierce  fight  and  fruitful  ad\-enture.  and 
among  these  sailors  and  soldiers  stride  in 
numbers,  for  all  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
his  Majesty  are  made  welcome  without  price. 
The  blue  jacket  and  the  red  or  khaki  coat 
are  the  predominating  garb  to  be  .seen,  and 
the  comments  heard  smack  of  the  salt  sea 
and  the  tented  field.  The  centre  of  popu- 
larity in  this  place  is  the  mighty  model  of 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  little  white  battered 
motionless    ships,    friends    and    enemies    ap- 


])arcntly  in  a  hopeless  mix,  upon  an  ccjually 
motionless  sea  of  glas.s.  The  attendants — 
some  of  whom  arc  shf)wn  in  (jur  photographic 
illustration  on  the  op[Josite  page,  and  who' 
are  all  retired  saiUjrs  and  soldiers — are  taught 
to  explain  the  fight  to  visitors.  There  is  a 
brec/.v  air  of  jollity  abroad  in  this  Museum, 
for  even  the  civilians  who  pay  their  sixpences 
at  the  door  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
health)-,  lusty  .sort,  as  should  be  when  strife- 
and  struggle  arc  the  themes  brought  to  miiid 
by  the  objects  all  about. 

South  Kensington,  the  home  of  museums,, 
has  not  one  so  popular  as  that  of  the  alive- 
seeming  dead,  the  Natural  I  listory  Museum. 
iVU  people  lo\-e  contrasts,  and  those  who  take 
care  of  this  Museum  antl  guard  its  treasures 
live  in  an  atmosi^here  of  contrasts.  E.xhibit 
contrasts  strongly  with  exhibit,  \isitor  with 
\isitor.  Here  flock  the  little  children ;. 
hither  hobble  the  aged.  Like  takes  to  like. 
The  daintil\--capari.soned  children  cluster 
round  the  glass  cases  of  cxquisitel)--plumaged 
birds  and  soft-furred  anin-ials  ;  the  aged  and 
dried,  spectacles  on  forehead,  peer  scarch- 
ingly  at  the  bones  of  beasts  that  disappeared 
as  living  things  from  this  earth  ages  ago. 
Each  of  the  staff  that  guards  over  the  alive- 
seeming  dead  is  deeply  learned  in  Nature's- 
lore,  and,  as  part  of  their  recompense,  they 
see  treasures  which  the  drifting  public  are 
not  privileged  to  behold.  I"'or  the  exhibits- 
that  so  proudly  display  plumage  and  fur  to- 
the  casual  sightseer  are  by  no  means  the 
best  specimens  of  their  tinie  and  tribe  in  this- 
bit  of  Mu.seum-land. 

The  truth  is  that  light  kills  colour  ;  bright- 
ness of  plumage  is  dimmed,  blackness  of 
fur  is  blurred,  by  the  light  that  floods  in 
through  museum  windows.  So  it  comes  to- 
pass  that  not  in  the  public  halls,  but  in  dark 
basements,  are  the  true  treasures  of  this 
Museum,  and  there  they  may  be  seen  by  those 
who  can  gain  entrance.  Down  in  the  gloom 
student  and  custodian  turn  over  and  study 
the  skins  of  birds  and  beasts  in  all  their 
pristine  glory,  for  those  pelts  and  hides- 
and  skins  that  are  the  choicest  specimens 
of  their  kind  are  all  hidden  awaj'  from  the 
garish  light,  so  that  only  the  people  who- 
have  a  serious  interest  in  the  exhibits  are 
allowed  to  handle  and  hold  them.  Under 
this    roof  in    South   Kensington   the  staff  is. 
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:small,  but  the  real  roof  of  the  Natural  of  schoolbo_\-s  examining  this  old  engine 
History  Museum  is  the  blue  sky,  and  under  makes  one  wonder  what  boys  admired  before 
it,  in  ail  impossible  places  of  the  world,  scurr) 


-men,  gun  or  net  or  trap  or  hook  in  hand, 
surprising  the  unwary,  circumxenting  the 
-cunning  of  Nature  to  add  to  the  shelves 
or  dark  rooms  of  this  building,  which,  like  the 
Nature  it  represents,  has  an  appetite  that 
is  insatiable.  The  "  Living"  Natural  History 
Museum,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  at 
South  Kensington,  but  is  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  wherever  insect  crawls, 
beast  runs,  or  bird  flies. 

Near  to  the  home  of  Natural  Histor_\-  stands 
that  amorphous  bit  of  Museum-land  familiarl}- 
known  to  the  public  as  the  "  South  Kensing- 
ton." This  Aluseum  sprawls  over  a  vast 
■extent  of  ground,  and  its  exact  shape  is 
not  easily  grasped,  while,  as  to  its  moods  and 
its  personalities,  the\-  are  man)',  ranging  from 
the  dream)-,  tlastern,  m)'stic  show  of  gaudy 
things  in  the  Indian  Section  to  the  harsh 
practical  pulsations  of  the  Western  machin- 
ist's constructive  genius.  And  with  the 
visitors  who  stream  in  at  its  man\'  doors 
the  practical  is  easil\-  the  most  enthralling  of 
its  moods.  Stand 
.and  glance  at 
the  great  vista 
■o  f  working 
models  of 
■engines.  Tiie 
w  heels  t  u  r  n 
silcntl)',  the 
little  pistons 
■dodge  forward 
and  back,  every- 
thing working 
mysteriously 
silent.  But  clus- 
tered about  each 
indolent!)'  in- 
•d  u  s  t  r  i  o  u  s 

machine  .see  the  big-e\'ed,  excited  knot  of 
boys,  watching  every  motion,  skipping 
abcnit  and  straining  for  a  better  view  of  the 
polished  model.  And  then  the  joy  of  actually 
feasting  eyes  and  surreptitiously  laying  fingers 
■on  "  Puffing  liilly  "  !  The  unattached  urchin 
raises  a  "  whoop "  when  he  first  sights  the 
ancient  locomotive,  and  the  schoolboy  shep- 
herded by  his  master,  although  less  demon- 
strative, is  quite  as  gleeful.     To  .see  a  crowd 


engmes  were  invented.  This  section  of  the 
"  South  Kensington "  is  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  lads  of  London ;  lads  by 
themselves,  school  lads  with  a  master  tr)-ing 
his  best  to  keep  some  sort  of  order  among 
his  bev)-,  and  to  tear  the  atoms  of  his  class 
awa)'  from  the  mechanical  to)'s.  In  this 
portion  of  the  Museum  is  certainl)-  to  be 
seen  one  of  the  heart-warming  sights  of 
Lixing    London. 

Contrast  makes  London  what  she  is,  a 
city  of  more  lights  and  shadows  than  an)- 
other  place  in  the  world.  And  here  in  South 
Kensington  the  contrast  is  great.  From  the 
Engineering  Section  of  the  Museum  one 
should  skip  across  to  the  Indian  Museum, 
which  nestles  b\-  the  impressive  Imperial 
Institute.  Once  inside,  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self transported  to  the  Orient.  All  the 
indolence  of  the  East  is  in  the  air,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  hea\y  and  the  light  subdued,  and 
the  attendants  who    stand  amonsj  the    cases 


filled     with 
splendour     of 
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things  barbaric  in  the 
Colour,  seem  to  dream 
the  hours  awa)'. 
There  is  no 
bustle,  no  sense 
of  unrest, 
a  n  d  the 
x'isitors  are 
few.  In  at 
the  door 
oc  casion- 
all\-  drift 
groups  of 
picturesque 
ii.ili\i;s  of  the 
great  emi)ire  of 
India,  and  these 
1  o  i  t  e  r  i  n  g 
llirough,  looking 
e)es,  seem   part 


at   things    familiar    to    their 
of  the  Museum  itself. 

Altogether  Museum-land  can  scarce!)'  be 
called  a  part  of  Living  London  ;  it  would  be 
nearer  tlic  truth  to  name  it  drt-aniing  London, 
sleeping  London.  Living  .seems  to  infer 
bustle  and  noise  and  strife,  but  in  Museum- 
land  all  these  are  far  away  ;  are  swallowed  up 
in  an  all-encom])assing  silence  and  subdued 
lights. 
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ON    LONDON'S    CANALS. 

By  DESMOND  YOUNG. 


A 


STAGNANT  waterwa}-,  on  wliich  slitles 
a  narrow,  slender  "  monkey  boat " 
drawn  b\-  a  horse  that  occasionally 
gets  his  head  down  at  so  much  collar  work. 
In  front  of  the  animal  a  budding  bargee  (he 
ranks  as  fourth  mate — or  fifth,  or  sixth),  with 
a  fine  displa}-  of  shirt  sleeve  antl  a  gift  of  re- 
partee never  allowed  to  lie  dormant  when  the 
tow  line  gets  crossed.  Now  and  again  he 
makes  a  flick  at  a  fl\-  on  the  horse's  "  near  " 
■ear,  thereby  hurting  his  charge  considerably 
more  than  the  insect.  In  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  behind  the  entrance  to  the  cabin,  on 
top  of  which  a  caged  throstle  |.)ours  out 
a  ceaseless  song,  and  parth-  hidden  from 
view  by  the  dog  kennel — perhaps  a  soap 
box  or  an  old  caustic  soda  tin — a  buxom 
female  whose  russet  face  is  framed  in  a  print 
sun-bonnet  of  the  "  truly  rural  "  pattern,  her 
hand  on  the  tiller,  her  eyes  generally  look- 
ing ahead,  as  a  good  steerswoman's  should. 
The  picture  is  familiar  to  bridge  loungers 
in  man}'  parts  of  London,  though  it  is  much 
more  frequentl}-  to  be  seen  north  of  the 
Thames  than  south.  Not  very  often  is  it 
to  be  witnessed  on  the  Surre\-  Canal,  because 


that  "cut"  leads  nowhere,  running  as  it 
does  only  from  Rotherhithe  to  Camberwell 
Road  and  on  the  wa_\'  throwing  out  an  arm  to 
Peckham.  But  on  the  Grand  Junction  and 
the  Regent's  it  is  common.  While  the  craft 
that  frequent  the  one  are  mostly  wide, 
mastless  boats  for  local  traffic  and  brown- 
winged  barges  which  bring  chalk,  flints,  and 
the  like  from  Kentish  and  Es.se.x  ports  and 
take  awa\-  in  exchange  coke  and  other 
products,  tile  majorit)-  of  the  tiny  argosies  on 
the  northern  canals  carr_\'  everything  and 
go  e\-er_\-where.  The\-  are  "  monkey  boats," 
or,  as  the}'  are  called  in  the  country,  "  fly 
boats."  The  origin  of  that  term  is  plain. 
"  Flv  boats "  are  the  gre}'hounds  of  inland 
\\aterwa}s.  Given  anx'thing  like  "good 
luck,"  the}'  can  reel  off  on  an  average  about 
four  miles  an  hour. 

Flat  barges  (never  to  be  classed  with 
"  monkey  boats,"  any  more  than  }'ou  can 
lump  together  dirt}-  ocean  "  tramps "  and 
crack  liners)  there  are,  of  course,  on  the 
Grand  Junction  and  the  Regent's  also  ;  but 
it  is  on  them  onl}'  that  you  see  many 
"  monke\'    boats."       Life    on    the.se    arteries. 
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indeed,  is  realh-  canal  life  ;  and  a  trip  along 
the  Regent's,  moreover,  is  an  epitonie  of 
canal  navigation  in  general. 

Lea\-ing  Paddington  on  the  right,  a  boat 
bound  for  the  City  Road  Basin  or  Limehouse 
is  drawn  as  far  as  Maida  \'ale.  There  the 
towing  path  ends  at  a  tunnel,  which  has 
to  be  passed  through  by  "  legging."  Mean- 
while, the  captain,  having  come  on  in 
advance,  has  hunted  up  a  man,  or,  if  he 
is    not    in   the   humour   for  much  exertion — 


the  two  men  pushing  their  feet  against  the 
wall — which  is  worn  awa\-  from  end  to 
end  by  contact  with  hob-nails — till  the  day 
dawns  again. 

After  leasing  this  bore  the  horse  takes 
up  his  burden  anew,  and  there  is  a  stretch 
of  sylvan  scenery,  succeeded  b\-  miles  of 
houses  relieved  b}-  an  occasional  wharf. 
Presently  another  arch,  on  the  left  of  which 
is  fixed  a  signal  that  seems  to  have  strayed 
from     the     iron     road,     stretches     over    the 


Ki:.\nv    To    ST.\KT    "  LEGGING.' 


and  "  legging "  is  work — two  men.  The 
canal  company  allows  for  only  one  assistant, 
and  if  the  .skipper  engages  an  extra  he!]) 
the  shilling  he  has  to  gi\-e  him  comes  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  By  the  time  the  boat 
reaches  the  tunnel  nearly  everything  is  in 
readiness  for  the  subterranean  journey.  Two 
"wings"  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  boat 
so  that  the)-  project  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel,  on  these  the  men  throw  themselves  at 
full  length,  having  previously  tucked  up  a 
coat,  or  anj'thing  else  that  is  handy,  for  a 
pillow,  and  then  away  into  the  jjitch}'  dark- 
ness— ab.solute  darkness,  save  for  the  light 
from  a  single  lamp.  Under  villas  and  roads 
and  gardens  the  little  craft  goes,  propelled  b^- 


waterw,T.\-.  Tliis  is  Caledonian  Bridge — 
the  western  entrance  to  the  longest  tunnel 
on  the  canal. 

-Again  docs  the  little  "liver  "  glide  under 
London,  this  time  drawn,  in  the  wake  of 
other  boats  and  barges  which  have  been 
waiting,  by  an  engine  suggesting  an  im- 
possible comjiromise  between  a  locomo- 
tive and  a  raft:  under  thousands  of  toiling 
citizens,  under  busy  Chapel  .Street,  under 
the  Agricultural  Mall,  under  the  New  River, 
the  presence  of  which  is  unjileasantly  mani- 
fested by  water  dropping  from  the  roof^ 
to  emerge  at  last  at  Colcbrooke  Row,  ihree- 
(|uarters  of  a  mile.  In-  luiuiel,  from  Calcdouiaa 
liridge. 
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The  rest  of  tlic  JDunicy-  is  eas_\'.  To 
•drop  down  to  tlie  City  Road  J5asin  or  to 
Limeliousc  is  plain  sailing,  everyday  work, 
the  work  which  the  idler  sees  and  which 
seems  neither  hard  nor  disagreeable. 

Ah  !  that  picture  !  The  eye,  taking  in 
merely  the  broad  tletails,  does  not  see  that 
the  principal  figure — the  woman  at  the  helm 
— is  often  steering,  suckling  her  last  born, 
•watching  her  older  children  on  the  cabin 
floor,  lest  they  come  to  harm,  and  paying 
attention  to  the  pot  on  the  top  bar  simul- 
taneously. And  the  little  inhabitants  of  the 
floating  home  need  to  be  carefully  watched. 
Be  sure  of  that.  You  will  have  to  take 
A  long  walk  on  the  towing  path  before  \'ou 
find  a  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  who  has  not  had 
at  least  one  narrow  escape  from  drowning. 
In  fact,  your  journey  would  extend  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  if  not  farther.  To 
understand  canal  life  aright,  moreover,  other 
pictures  need  to  be  viewed.  You  want  to  be 
in  Mark  Lane  sometimes,  and  see  the  good 
wife,  when  her  boat  is  tethered  to  a  wharf, 
and  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  resting, 
turn  up,  alert  and  businesslike,  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  the  return  journey  to 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Stoke,  Wolver- 
hampton, Derby,  or  elsewhere.  Not  that  the 
titular  skipper  always,  or  even  generalh', 
casts  this  burden  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  his  spouse.  She  does  his  work  a  great 
•deal    oftener    than    she    should — that    is    all. 


AT    TE.A.    IX    .\    "  MONKEY    UO.-M'        C.^BIX. 


A    HALT    l-'OR    REFRESHME.N'T. 

"  M\'  dear  woman,"  said  a  staid  City 
merchant,  looking  hard  over  his  spectacles  at 
a  bu.xom  figure  in  petticoats  who  had  come 
straight  from  the  canal  bank,  "  where — n'licre 
is  \-our  husband?"  "  Mj'  man?"  quoth  the 
feminine  skipper.  "Oil,  I  can't  trust  he!" 
In  that  remark  there  is  a  whole  volume. 
The  "  cut,"  too,  should  be  seen  at  early  morn 
and  late  at  night.  Long  before  London  is 
awake — at  half-past  four  or  five  o'clock — 
the  boat-woman  is  astir,  and  it  is  asleep 
when  she  lies  down  to  rest. 

And  that  cos_\--looking  little  cabin,  is  that 
what  it  seems  ?  Drop  into  it,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  a  home  with  rather  less  elbow 
room  than  a  railway  compartment — to  be 
exact,  about  250  cubic  feet.  On  \-our  right 
is  a  locker  forming  a  seat,  on  )-our  left  a 
small  sto\c,  or,  if  the  boat  is  new,  perhaps  a 
range,  polished  a  beau- 
tiful gloss}'  black  and 
the  brass  rods  above  it, 
as  well  as  the  orna- 
ments at  the  side  nearest 
the  bow,  glistening  like 
burnished  gold,  for  the 
women,  as  a  rule,  keep 
their  domiciles  spotless. 
Be)-ond  the  fireplace  knobs 
of  cupboards  and  more 
lockers,  and  that  is  all, 
with  the  exception  of  a 
clock  and  a  few  household 
articles  here  and  there. 
The  e\-e  has  completed  its 
surve\'  of  a  narrow  boat 
cabin. 

You  wonder  how  peo[)le 
live    in    such    a    miniature 
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domicile.  Theydon't ;  dieylive  outside  it.at  all 
events  in  the  summer.  Take  a  walk  along  the 
canal,  and  }-ou  get  endless  glimpses  of  boat 
folk's  domestic  life.  Here  a  meal  is  in  pro- 
gress on  the  cabin  top,  there  the  famil_\-  w  ash 
is  likewise  being  done  in  public,  and  pre- 
sently \-ou  hap  on  youngsters  engaged  in 
the  delicate  operations  of  the  toilet  in  full 
view  of  all  the  world  that  cares  to  look. 
Canal  people  are  veritable  children  of  the 
open  air. 


other  \-oungsters  would  be  on  the  cabin  floor^ 
underneath  their  parents'  bed. 

This  is  home  as  canal  folk  know  it,  the- 
onl_\'  home  in  very  many  cases.  Sometimes, 
a  family  works  a  pair  of  boats  tied  side 
b\'  side,  and  in  that  case  the  older  children, 
have  the  cabin  of  one  to  themselves  ;  but 
this  arrangement  does  not  alter  matters  very 
much,  for,  although  there  is  more  room,  the 
environment  is  the  same  always.  Here  the 
t_\'pical    boatman    is    born.     Here    he  spends. 


iMOKNING    TOII.KT. 


Beds  there  are  none  visible  in  the  cabin, 
though  in  .some  cases  one  can  be  seen  at 
the  end.  And  yet  this  dwelling,  small 
as  are  its  dimensions,  is  registercfl  for 
four  people  —  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
two  children.  Where,  then,  shall  we  dis- 
cover the  beds?  If  we  could  take  an 
Asmodeu.s  glimpse  of  the  cabin,  we  could 
see  them — and,  possibl}-,  the  lack  of  them. 
The  caiJtain  and  his  helpmeet  would  be 
revealed  asleep  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin, 
resting  on  a  cupboard  door  fkept  closed 
during  the  da)'-time)  let  down  and  extending 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  children  would  be 
curled  up  on  a  locker  near  the  door — some  of 
them,  at  all  events.  If  the  boat  should  carry 
more    than    her    re';ulation    complement,  the 


his  biiyliiKKl  and  earl)-  nianhood.  Here,  or 
jiisi  above,  he  does  most  of  his  courting.  Here 
he  brings  his  bride,  having  used  the  address 
of  a  friciullv  ratejjaying  bargee  or  of  a 
shopkeeper  for  the  i)ublication  of  the  banns. 
Here  he  rears  and  brings  up  his  family 
with  all  the  worries  incidental  thereto,  only 
accentuated  enormously.  Imagine,  for  in- 
stance, washing-day  on  bnard  a  canal  boat  in 
mid-winter,  with  the  little  home  reeking  of 
soapsuds  and  the  air  laden  with  steam  from 
the  drying  clothes  .suspended  on  lines  from 
the  roof  I'gh !  Not  even  use  can  make 
that  aught  but  a  misery.  Here  he  lies  in 
his  last  illness.  .And  here,  amid  the  old 
familiar  surroundings,  he  probably  clo.ses 
his  e\es  tin   the  world   fnr  ever,  though  only 
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very  rarely  does    his  body   remain   afloat   to 
the  last. 

Mail}-  a  incHinifLil  |)i-()ccssii)ii  has  actually 
.started  from  a  boat  Wuv^  at  a  wharf, 
but  the  funeral  has  been  tiiat  of  an 
iiif.nit,  not  of  an  adult.  W  hen  the  lon^, 
wear)'  struggle  is  at  an  end,  and  the  tired  spirit 
has  fled,  the  corpse  is  taken  ashore  and 
deposited  either  in  the  home  of  a  charitable 
canal-side  dweller  or  in  a  towing-[jath 
public-house,  where  it  lies  till  it  is  committed 
to  the  dust.  Thus  it  happens  that  even 
in    London,  of  all    j)laces    under    the   sun,  a 


cause  it's  in  a  book,"  chimed  in  the  younj^est, 
a  bri5,dit-e\x-d    urchin   of   fourteen. 

As  fni-  the  ability  to  read,  that  is  a  rare 
accomplishment  amony  canal  children. 
Nothing,'  else  can  be  e.x'pected  considering^ 
their  u|)brinj4inL,f.  I'ew  boatmen  are  in  the 
position  of  a  well-known  "character"  of  the 
.Surre\'  Canal,  who  is  wont  to  declare  that 
he  has  never  seen  all  his  oli\e  branches 
together.  Able  to  dispense  with  their 
services    in    naxigating     his     boat,    he     has 


man  often  rests  longer  under  a  roof  in  death 
than  ever  he  did  in  life. 

The  children  of  the  canal,  again  :  \\iiat  is 
their  lot.'  As  a  class,  they  are  as  wild  as 
gipsies,  and  as  ignorant.  Of  this  the  ener- 
getic and  earnest  agents  of  the  London  Citj- 
Mission  could  give  many  proofs.  Not  long 
since  a  gentleman  attached  to  that  organisa- 
tion disco\ered  three  boys  seated  in  a  cabin. 
As  a  means  of  introduction,  he  asked  one 
of  the  lads,  aged  about  fifteen,  his  name. 
"Jonah,"  promptly  replied  the  \-outh,  adding, 
"  Jonah  and  the  fish."  The  oldest  of  the  trio — 
he  was  about  se\enteen — then  remarkerl,  "  It 
is  strange  that  they  always  talk  about  the 
fish  when  the}'  talk  about  Jonaii,"  "  It's  'oe- 
57 


scattered  them  among  his  relations,  who  are 
attending  to  their  education.  In  general 
a  man  has  to  carr\'  his  children  with  him, 
and,  as  he  is  nearh'  alwaj's  on  the  move, 
he  can  only  send  them  to  school  for  a  day  or 
two  occasionally.  If  he  choo.se  to  set  the 
law  at  defiance — and  sometimes  he  does, 
partly  becau.se  he  is  indiffereiit  to  the  future, 
and  parth"  because  his  offspring,  when  they . 
grow  big,  complain  tearfully  of  being  put 
among  the  "  babies  "  in  a  Board  school  and 
of  being  laughed  at  as  dunce.s — it  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  him.  To  track  one  of 
his  \oungsters  a  "  kidcatcher  "  has  to  display 
the  tireless  persistence  of  a  bailiff  laying 
siege  to  the  domicile  of  a  suburban  debt 
dodger  and  the  agilit}'  and  fleet- footed ness  of 
a   120  \'ards'  runner. 
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Out  at  Brentford,  where  the  long-distance 
boats  stop,  a  highly  praisewortli}'  attempt 
is  being  made  to  teach  the  little  ones 
to  read  and  \\rite  at  least  without  any 
of  the  usual  restrictions.  Here  a  school 
was  opened  spcciall)-  for  them  b_\'  the 
daughter  of  I\Ir.  R.  J^amber,  of  the  West 
London  Canal  Boat  Mission  (London  Cit_\- 
Mission).  And  a  curious  little  school  it  is. 
Over  its  well  worn  desks  on  most  mornings 
arc  bent  a  number  of  children,  most  of  them 
engaged  in  laboriously  forming  pothooks 
and  hangers.  Some  of  the  older  girls  are 
accompanied  hy  the  )-oungcst  born  of  the 
family,  and  the)-  can  learn  nothing  till,  after 
infinite  sh — sh  —  sh  —  ing,  they  get  tluir 
charges  to  sleep.  The  boys  are,  with  few 
exce[)tions,  without  collars,  and  some,  bargee- 
like, have  neither  coat  nor  waistcoat.  One  or 
two,  moreover,  want  a  wash — want  it  badly. 
These  an  ordinary  teacher  would  punish  or 
send  home  ;  but  the  lulnr  here  arlopts  neither 
course,  because  if  she  did  the  youngsters 
would  not  come  again.  No  ;  when  a  scholar 
is  shockingly  begrimed  lie  is  gently  taken 
out  and  introduced  to  soap  and  water. 

It  is  equally  impossible,  of  course,  to  insist 
upon  punctuality,  and  its  twin  sister,  regular 
attendance,    is    be}'ond    ho]ie    of    realisation. 


You  might  \'isit  the  school  at  ten  o'clock — 
when  work  should  be  in  full  swing — and  find 
it  empt)-,  and  }-et  at  ele\-en  there  might  be  a 
dozen  scholars  present,  and  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  as  man}-  as  fifteen  or 
twent_\^  E\'er\-thing  depends  on  tlie  number 
of  boats  which  arri\'e.  Nex'cr,  too,  are  the 
same  faces  seen  on  more  than  two  or  three 
da\'s  in  succession.  Children  depart  into  the 
countr\',  and  do  not  return  for  weeks.  Of 
the  500  on  the  register  onl_\-  about  a  score  are 
jjresent  at  an\-  one  time. 

That  the_\-  make  much  progress  in  these 
circumstances  is  not  claimed  ;  but  for  all  tliat 
some  of  the  little  wanderers  fill  their  parents 
with  l.)oundlcss  wonder  and  pride.  The\'  can 
read,  the_\'  know  a  little  geography,  and 
occasionally  they  ha\-e  mastered  the  in- 
tricacies of  long  di\ision.  Great  achieve- 
ments are  these  to  people  who  cannot  them- 
sehes  read  the  name  on  their  own  boat 
and  who  use  woids  in  a  sense  which  would 
sur|)rise  e\en  Mrs.  Mala|jrop  herself  One 
woman,  in  describing  the  death  of  a  |)oor 
fellow  who  had  been  l^illcd  in  an  accident, 
assured  her  friend  that  they  "held  a  portman- 
teau on  him,"  and  another  said  that  a 
certain  child  had  "  ha])p\-  collection  fits." 

No    less    admirable    than     the    school,    let 
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me  say  in  passing,  is  anotlicr  department 
recently  added  to  the  Boatmen's  Mission — a 
maternity  room.  Sucii  a  provision  for  the 
needs  of  our  canal  population  had  long 
been  wanted,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
\aluable  lives.  A  minor,  but  still  important, 
consideration  is  that  it  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
number  of  irregularities  in  connection  with 
births.  A  case  in  point — one  out  of  many 
— that  came  to  light  may  be  mentioned.  For 
certain  reasons  the  exact  age  of  a  child  about 
three  years  old  was  wanted.  When  the 
mother  was  appealed  to  she  could  gix'c 
no  definite  information.  .She  had  neglected 
to  register  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  she 
could  not  remember  where  it  took  place. 
All  that  she  knew  was  that  the  weather 
was  cold  at  the  time.  On  her  suggestion, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  medical  man  at  Bir- 
mingham, but  without  success,  and  to  this 
day  the  m)'stery  remains  unsolved. 


Apart  fiom  education,  however,  the  little 
ones  of  the  towing  path  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  class  of  youth.  They  lack  nothing 
physically.  Fed  on  plent)-  of  good  jjlain 
food,  kept  (jf  necessity  in  the  open  air, 
initiated  into  work  as  soon  as  ])ossible  by 
being  taught  to  look  after  the  hfirse  and 
run  ahead  and  open  locks,  the\^  grow  up 
strong,  robust,  and  .self-reliant,  able  to  fight 
their  way  in  their  own  world. 

On  the  whole,  canal  life  is  not  e.xactl)-  what 
it  seems  to  the  chance  ob.server.  ]5ut  if  it  is 
not  idyllic,  neither  is  it  so  vile  as  .some  have 
delighted  to  paint  it.  They  have  seen  only 
the  drunkenness,  the  fighting,  the  immorality 
— which,  after  all,  are  dying  out,  or,  at  least, 
are  not  nearly  so  common  as  they  were  only 
twenty  years  ago  —  among  boat  people. 
They  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  noble 
charity,  the  sturdy  independence,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  toil  and  stress — in  a  word,  the 
poetry  of  canal  life. 


I.OVE  S   YOfNG   DREAM, 
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By  HOWARD  ANGUS  KENNEDY,  M.L.S.B. 


DO  _\-ou  remember  Mr.  Stiggins  ?  Does 
not  a  \\\\d  portrait  appear  in  _\-our 
mind's  e_\-e  when  }-ou  hear  the  name 
of  Chadband  ?  They  were  among  the  un- 
lovehest  of  Dickens'  creations,  scarcely  less 
repulsive  than  Bill  Sikes  or  the  monster 
Ouilp.  Vet  in  the  novelist's  pages,  and 
in  the  minds  of  a  multitude  who  knew  no 
better,  the  h\'pocritical  "  Shepherd  "  and  the 
oily  expounder  of  "  terewth "  appeared  as 
types  of  the  Nonconforming  ministry. 

There  are  some  keen-e}'ed  fjlk-  who 
profess  that  the\- can  alwa\\s  tell  a  Noncon- 
forming from  a  Conforming  parson  b\-  the 
cut  of  his  clothes,  and  even,  by  some  miracu- 
lous insight,  distinguish  a  Wesleyan  from  a 
Congregationalist.  But  these  clever  people 
are  often  mistaken,  especiall}'  when  they  are 
most  positive.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  pa\^ 
our  ministers  very  well,  so  the\-  cannot  in- 
dulge in  much  elegance  of  apparel — to  which, 
indeed,  the}^  are  somewhat  indifferent ;  but 
then  there  arc  many  (jf  their  Anglican 
brethren  who  are  no  better  jiaid,  and  scarcely- 
more  punctilious  about  the  cut  of  their 
clerical  uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  our  preachers  habitually  appear  in  the 
clerical  collar  which  more  than  any  other 
week-day  sign  is  believed  to  betoken  tlie 
minister  of  the  I-^stablishcd   Church. 

On  Sundaj-s — wel^,  even  then  you  might 
go  into  one  of  our  places  of  worship  and 
imagine  you  were  in  an  Anglican  Church. 
I-'or  instance,  at  the  magnificent  edifice  in 
the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  notable  for 
the  ministries  of  Dr.  Newman  J  Jail  and 
the  Rev.  I-".  B.  Meyer,  the  liturg\'  is  in 
constant  u.sc.  So  it  is  in  f|uite  a  nuiiibcr 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches,  at 
least  at  the  morning  .service.  Indeed,  there 
are  other  points  in  which  the  pul)lic  worshii) 
of  the  Weslej'ans  resembles  that  of  the 
Established  Church.  If  you  arc  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  City  Road  on  the  first 
Sunday  evening  of  the  month,  drop  into  the 


chapel  where  John  Wesley  himself  used  to 
hold  forth.  \'ou  will  find  the  congregation 
joining  in  the  communion  service  verj'  largely 
in  the  words  and  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Pra_\er  Book.  "  The  table  at  the  communion 
time " — so  opens  the  form  of  .service  pre- 
scribed b\-  the  Wesleyan  governing  Conference 
— "  ha\ing  a  fair  white  linen  cloth  upon 
it,  shall  stand  in  some  convenient  place " ; 
that  is,  generally,  on  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  at  the  edge  of  which  the 
people  come  and  kneel,  several  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  recei\e  the  bread  and  wine. 
In  at  least  one  church  of  this  denomination 
you  will  see  the  choir,  of  men  and  boys, 
all  clad  in  black  gowns  ;  but  it  is  onl_\-,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  at  the  church  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  in  Spa 
P'ields  that  )-ou  can  see  a  choir  in  full-blown 
surplices,  and  there  the  minister  himself 
wears  a  surplice  till  sermon  time  comes,  when 
he  puts  on  the  black  gown.  In  most  of 
our  Nonconformist  places  of  worshii^  the 
people  take  the  communion  sitting  in  their 
pews,  the  bread  and  wine — almost  alwa\s 
unfermented  w  ine,  b_\'  the  way — being  carried 
round  b_\'  those  who  have  been  ordained  as 
ciders,  deacons,  or  stewards.  A  recent  in- 
novation, iiis])ired  b\'  nindcrn  sanitarx'  i<leas 
about  the  s]jread  of  infection,  is  the  pro\'ision 
of  a  separate  cup  for  each  communicant. 
The  Presbyterians  ])repare  for  the  sacred 
ordinance  by  sjjreading  white  cloths  oxer 
the  book-boards  in   front  of  each   pew. 

J'racticall}'  the  whole  Nonconfornn'st  com- 
munity— that  is,  the  people  who  call  them- 
scKes  Christians  but  do  not  belong  to  the 
Ronian  or  .\nglican  connniun'on  —  are  com- 
prised in  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Pres- 
bx'terian,  and  Wcsle_\-an  churches,  with  twD 
or  three  iniiinr  bi'anchcs  of  the  Mi'tli  idist 
stock,  and  the  Sal\-ation  Arm}- — which  i.s 
so  much  more  and  also  so  much  less  than 
a  ciuuch  or  denomination  that  it  can 
hardU"   be   dealt    with    in   tin's    article.      Even 
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the  few  churches  I  have  named  are  united 
in  so  man)'  ])oints  and  dixided  in  so  few 
tliat  you  mii^'ht  worslii]:)  with  them  all, 
going  from  one  to  another,  Sunday  after 
Sundaj',  without  finding  out  the  difference. 
'J"i>  tell  the  truth,  the  only  ini])(irtant 
difference  is  in  the  way  they  govern  them- 
selves ;  and  methods  of  church  government 
are  of  too  little  importance  to  be  often 
mentioned  when  the  people  have  come  to- 
gether in  public  to  worship  God.  Just  as 
Kent  and  Essex  ha\e  their  County  Councils 
fir  local  administration,  without  one  being  a 
jot  more  or  less  luiglish  than  the  other, 
so  the  Methodists  have  their  Conferences, 
the  Presbyterians  tlieir  Synods,  the  Baptists 
and  Congregational  ists  their  Unions  and 
Church  Meetings,  without  one  being  a  jot 
more  or  less  Christian  than  the  other. 
Though  it  would  not  be  quite  correct  to 
say  that  the  Dissenting  churches  have  a 
supreme  church  parliament  to  which  they  all 


bow,  as  the  Count)-  Councils 
bow  to  the  national  Legis- 
lature, yet  they  have  in  the 
last  few  years  become  fede- 
rated in  a  Free  Church 
Council,  at  which  the  plans 
are  laid  for  all  sorts  of  united 
campaigns  against  the  com- 
mon enem\- — the  forces  of 
e\il.  The  union  of  all  Non- 
conformists, and  e\en  of 
Dissenters  with  Church  folk,_ 
for  certain  forms  of  philan- 
thropic and  religious  work 
is,  happil}',  no  new  thing ; 
and  at  many  a  society's 
iVLa)'  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall  )-ou  iTia\'  see  rectors 
and  vicars  and  Free  Church 
pastors  co-operating  in  the 
most  brotherly  and  effective 
fashion. 

Londoners      like      to     go 
where     there     is     a    crowd. 
Where    for    one    reason    or 
another    a  congregation   has 
begun    to    decrease — by    the 
migration   of   the  old   mem- 
bers   to    a     more     pleasant 
locality    in    the    suburbs,    or 
through  the  displacement  of 
dwellings    by    warehouses    and    factories — it 
is  very  hard  to  get  new  people  to  come  in  ; 
the  N'acant  2:)laces  they  might  fill  onl_\-  frighten 
them    awa\\       So    in    the    older    and    more 
central     ]5arts    of    the    town    \-ou    will    find 
great    buildings     which    once    were    crowded 
by     hundreds     c)f    eager     worshi[)pers    now 
drearily    frccjuented    by    a    few   score.       ]!ut 
even     in     these     centi'al      regions    there    are 
churches   to  which  vast   congregations   flock. 
There    is    the     City    Temjile,    on     Ilolborn 
Viaduct — so    long   identified   wilh    the    name 
of  Dr.  Joseph   Parker — crowdetl  twice  e\ery 
.Sunday   by  worshippers    from   e\er_\'  j^art   of 
London,  aiid  e\en  1)\-  c(}untr\'  cousins,  ;is  well 
as  thej-oung  men  who  li\e  in  the  Cit\-'s  whole- 
sale   dra])ery    stores,    all    singing     triumph- 
antly   to    the    ai  icjnipaninunt     of    trumpets 
and    organ.     There,    too,  amid    the    whirling 
life  of  "The    ]'".lephant,"    in    .South   London, 
stands  the  Metro|)olitan  Tabernacle,  e(|ually 
idenlifie<l   with    a  <'ical    name — the   name   of 
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•Spurycon.  Tlie  (jrigiiuil  "Charles  II."  has 
departed,  Ijut  the  Tabernacle  is  still  a  shrine 
to  which  thousands  of  pil^q-ims  \vccl<l)'  we.wl 
their  way.  Another  J5aptist  chapel  wl  ich 
has  been  made  famous  by  the  name  o*"  a 
great  preacher,  the  name  of  Clifford,  is  situate 
.at  Westbourne  Pari<.  On  certain  occasions 
ii  you  happen  to  be  at  the  Tabernacle — or, 
indeed,  at  any  Baptist  chapel — you  will  see 
a  chasm  open  in  front  of  the  platform, 
into  which  the  candidates  for  church 
membership  descend  one  by  one  to 
ba[)tiscd  by  immersion  at  the  hands 
the  minister.  You  will  see  no  mus 
instrument  at  the  'labernacle,  by 
way  :    the    only    organ    \ou    will    hear 


are  Scots  and  tlie  children  of  Scots,  but 
uie\-  no  longer  insist  on  the  waj's  of  their 
Caledonian  kirks,  nor  grumble  at  the  minister 
for  gi\ing  them  short  measure  if  he  preaches 
for  twent\-fi\e  minutes  instead  of  an  hcjur. 

When  }-ou  ha\e  joined  in  the  h)-mns — 
generally  the  same  h_\'mns,  whcre\'er  you 
go;  \\'hen  _\-ou  have  bowed  in  jjrayer  and 
heard  the  Bible  reafl ;  when  )V)U  ha\'e  listened 
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that  which  God    has   built    in    ever)'   human 
throat. 

This  is  very  exceptional.  Even  the  Pres- 
byterians have  outgrown  their  prejudice 
against  the  "  kist  o'  whistles  " — the  l'resb\-- 
terians  in  London,  that  is.  Yes,  and  the\- 
sing  hymns,  three  or  four  of  them  to  perhaps 
one  of  those  "  metrical  psalms  of  David " 
•which  u.sed  to  afford  the  congregation  its 
only  vocal  exercise  during  the  "  diet  of 
worship."  Only  the  minister's  gown  and 
bands  remain,  and  perhaps  his  northern 
accent,  to  remind  \-ou  that  \-ou  are  "  sitting 
under "  a  successor  of  John  Knox.  To  a 
large    extent    these     London    Presbyterians 


to  the  sermon — you  naturally  ask 
_j-ourself  the  question,  "  Who  ere 
these  people  in  the  pews  around 


The}'  are  just  }'our  neighbours  ; 
ordinary  men  and  women  like 
)'ourself,  and  of  almost  every  class.  Happy 
is  the  church  where  the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together,  remembering  that  the  Lord 
is  the  Maker  of  them  all  ;  and  happier  still 
the  church  where  the  minister  can  be  at  the 
same  time  simple  antl  profound,  so  that  he 
"  breaks  the  Bread  of  Life "  in  a  manner 
that  suits  ever\-  kind  of  mental  digestion. 
In  the  dumb  hearts  of  the  common  men 
and  women  you  meet  in  business  or  in  the 
street  there  is  more  .self-examination  and 
striving  after  the  highest  life  than  you  would 
imagine.  And  the  minister,  as  a  rule,  tries 
hard  to  help  them  with  preaching  of  the 
most  practical  kind. 
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Even  in  the  Iiighly  respectable  suburban 
conijregations  tliere  is  alwa}'s  a  sprinkling 
of  "  working  men,"  though  they  are  disguised 
in  black  coats  and  sometimes  in  high  hats. 
Nearer  the  centre  of  the  town  _\-ou  will 
find  churches  ])ractically  made  up  and  con- 
trolled by  members  of  the  industrial  classes. 
They  certainly  prefer  services  of  their  f)\vn, 
and  the  "Pleasant  .Sunday  .Afternoon" 
gatherings  contain  hundreds  of  artisans, 
labourers,  and  other  frankly  plebeian  pcr- 
.sons  of  the  male  persuasion,  singing  with 
stentorian  lungs  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  cornet  or  even  a  full  brass  band,  and  echo- 
ing the  strong  points  of  a  colloc]uial  address 
with  cheers  instead  of  "  aniens  "  and  "  hallelu- 
jahs." And  it  must  be  further  confessed  that 
in  the  present  stage  of  their  religious  experi- 
ence the  ordinary  working  man  and  woman 
feci  a  certain  shyness  about  entering  a 
"regular  church  "  of  an_\'  kind,  with  its  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  and  its  cushioned  pews. 
They  will  flock  in  their  thousands  to  Mr. 
Charringlon's  Great  Assembl}-  Hall  and  Tent 
in    the  Mile  End   Road,  or  the  "  I'.dinbnrgh 


Castle  "  taken  o\-er  from  the  liquor  trade  by 
Dr.  ]5arnardi)  at  Limehouse,  or  the  Great 
Central  Hall  managed  by  \\'eslc_\'ans  in  the 
Bermondsey   New   Road. 

Anyone  who  listens  to  the  long  string 
of  "notices"  gi\-cn  out  from  the  pulpit  or 
platform  on  a  Suncla\-  must  get  the  idea  that 
the  whole  of  the  Dissenters'  week  is  crowded 
with  church  actixitics  ;  and  that  is  the  fact. 
There  is  alwa\-s  an  exening  ser\ice  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  ;  there  are  ]:)rayer  meet- 
ings, and  mothers'  meetings,  and  (hi'i-^tian 
l^ndeaxour  or  (inild  meetings,  and  social 
gatherings  —  e\en  entertainments,  concerts, 
and  lectures.  The  mid-day  concerts  held  in 
the  hall  underneath  the  City  Temple  cater 
]jai'ticularl\'  for  men  and  xvomen  at  a  distance 
fri)ni  home  who  ha\e  no  |)leasanl  pi. ice  to 
s|)end  the  diimei'-hour  in.  There  is  the 
Hoys'  ]5i-igade  drill,  too  mie  of  the  most 
ellective  antidotes  to  llooli'_;.iniMn  yet  dis- 
co\ered.  And  in  connection  with  some 
churches,  if  there  is  room  to  spare,  there 
are  club  rooms  where  the  wcirl<ing  men  can 
chat    c)r    read    the-    papei's,    and   e\en  engage 
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in  a  friendly  fjame  of  billiards  without  the 
stimulus  of  either  alcohol  or  bettiiiL;. 

Among  the  Methodists  there  are  two 
regular  events  which  you  will  find  rather 
out  of  the  ordinary,  if  you  have  never  been 
to  them  before.  One  of  these  is  the  "  class 
meeting."  The  rule  is  that  every  member 
of  the  church  must  come  regularly  to  one 
or  other  of  the  weekly  "classes"  unless 
unavoidably  prevented ;  and  in  a  large  church 
there  may  be  as  many  as  twenty  classes,  held 
at  different  times,  to  suit  the  working  hours 
of  all  sorts  of  people.  In  the  old  days  the 
class  leader,  who  is  generally  a  layman, 
used  to  ask  every  member  in  turn  to  give 
his  or  her  "experience";  but  this  is  not 
generally  insisted  on  nowadays.  And  then 
there  is  the  "  love-feast,"  generally  held 
after  a  Sunday  service,  when  the  stewards 
hand  round  plates  of  biscuits  and  mugs  or 
glasses  of  water,  and  anyone  whom  the 
Spirit  moves  to  relate  some  striking  passage 
of  individual  heart-history  does  so. 

The  operations  of  these  Christian  brother- 
hoods that  we  call  churches  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  their  own  premises.  It  is  not 
often  that  you  see  them  marching  through 
the  streets  with  banner  and  drum,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Salvation  Army  ;  yet  this 
does  sometimes  happen,  and  open-air  preach- 
ing is  carried  on  at  many  points  of  the 
Metropolis  Sunday  by  Sunday.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  Wesleyan  West  London 
Mission,    which    gathers    great    crowds    into 


St.  James's  Mall,  and  on  a  summer  Sunday 
afternoon  makes  itself  heard  in  Hyde  I'ark. 
liul  if  you  want  to  see  the  churches  at  work 
in  unchurchy  surroundings,  go  with  a  little 
band  of  devoted  workers  into  the  wards  of 
<Hu-  workhouses  ;  or,  better  still,  dive  with 
them  into  the  kitchen  of  a  common  lodging- 
house,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  and 
sung  while  the  inmates  cook  their  suppers 
and  dry  their  clothes  at  the  common  fire. 

1  have  given  you  scarcely  a  glimpse  of 
many  of  the  ways  in  which  the  army  of 
Christian  workers  forming  the  backbone 
of  Nonconformity  are  toiling  from  week's  end 
to  week's  end  to  lighten  the  spiritual  and 
moral  darkne.ss  of  the  modern  Babylon.  I 
have  not  even  mentioned  the  Sunday  Schools, 
in  which  every  church  without  exception  is 
supplementing  and  filling  out  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  Board  schools, 
though  rare!}',  if  ever,  teaching  any  doctrine 
that  could  be  called  sectarian.  Nor  have 
I  touched  on  the  numberless  charities  by  which 
the  churches  collectively  and  church  members 
individually  are  constantly  trying  to  relieve 
the  physical  necessities  of  the  poor.  But 
I  have  said,  perhaps,  enough  to  make  it  plain 
that  in  the  best  way  they  know  the  "  Dis- 
senters "  are  taking  an  active  and  important 
part  in  the  great  fight  against  evil,  and  are 
contributing  largely  and  unselfishly  to  the 
sum  of  those  influences  which  will  one  day 
lift  the  life  of  London  to  a  level  of  health 
and  purity  it  has  never  yet  reached. 
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COSTER-LAND    IN     LONDON. 

By  C.  DUNCAN  LUCAS. 


HE  may  like  his  pot  of  ale,  and  in  times 
of  stress  his  language  may  be  a  trifle 
lurid,  but  there  is  not  much  that  is 
harmful  in  the  London  costermonger.  When 
Big  Ben  tolls  the  htiur  of  four  in  the  morning 
sixty  thousand  costers  are  getting  out  of  their 
beds  and  wondering  where  the  next  meal  is 
to  come  from.  Men  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers have  been  barrow-pushers  before  them, 
raw  recruits,  e.x-shopkeepers,  solicitors  who 
have  been  struck  off  the  rolls,  artists,  actors: 
young  and  old,  female  as  well  as  male,  nearly 
every  class  is  represented. 

The  annual  turnover  of  these  people  is 
several  million  pounds  sterling,  yet  a  very 
large  number  of  them  cannot  afford  to  rent 
more  than  a  single  room. 
For  all  that  the  coster's  home 
is  his  castle.  It  is  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  world 
where  he  rests  his  feet ;  and 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  is 
on  them  for  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  Besides,  he  is  a  famil_\- 
man,  and  proud  of  the  fact. 
With  his  missis  and  the  baby 
he  shares  his  bed  ;  in  each 
corner,  buried  in  a  mound  of 
miscellaneous  wrappings,  is 
another  offspring  ;  before  the 
grate  stand.-*  the  inevitable 
orange-box     on      wliicli     iiis 


clothes  are  spread  out  to  dr}- ;  a  table,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  and  washing  utensils  com- 
plete the  outfit. 

To  maintain  this  home,  the  London  coster 
labours  incessantly.  Watch  him  as  he  starts 
out  of  a  morning  to  fetch  his  barrow,  the 
stabling  of  ^\•hich  costs  him  a  shilling  a  week. 
He  may  be  fat,  he  maj'  be  lean,  but  the  tired 
eyes  and  the  tightly-drawn  cheeks  show  that 
there  is  not  much  joy  in  his  life.  He  has 
had,  perhaps,  three  hours'  sleep.  It  was  wet 
the  night  before,  and  you  can  wring  the  water 
from  his  clothes.     Even  his  billvcock  hat  and 
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the  faded  neckerchief  that  dues  duty  as  a 
coHar  are  soakiiii^.  No  matter  ;  he  has  but 
one  suit,  and  the  terrors  of  rheumatism  are 
notiiint;  to  him  as  long  as  lie  can  bring 
"  somefink  'ome  for  the  kids,"  and  put  a 
himp  of  beef  on  the  Sunday  dinner  table. 
To  i)n)\ide  that  lump  uf  beef  with  regularity 
is  the  one  ambition  of  his  \\ear\-  life.  .And 
so  he  goes  to  market. 

Me  is  a  cautious  man,  this  coster.  On  him 
the  flower)-  and  iJersuasive  eloquence  of  the 
auctioneer  of  fruit  is  lost.  He  gazes  at  the 
sample  boxes  behind  the  rostrum  and  reflects. 


markets,   tiie   biggest  of  which   is   in    Llo)'d's: 
Row,  Clerkenwell. 

The  coster  is  now  ready  to  earn  his  Sunday 
beef  If  he  is  a  Iloxtonian  he  may  sally 
forth  to  Hoxton  -Street  or  Pitfield  Street;  if 
a  South  Londoner  he  may  go  to  Walworth 
Road,  the  New  Cut,  or  Lambeth  Walk  ;  or 
he  may  make  for  Farringdon  Roarl,  or 
Cjoodge  Street,  or  Whitechapel.  Jle  may 
go  on  the  tramp.  Ten  to  one  he  is  a 
"  little  punter "  with  few  friends — one  who 
has  only  enough  capital  to  buy  a  day's 
stock.     No  man  fights  more  fiercel)'  for  bread 
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He  wonders  whether  the  concents  of  those 
boxes  are  not  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
stuff  that  is  to  be  sold. 

"Blessed  if  I  don't  go  down  into  the 
slaughter-house  !  "  he  exclaims  ;  and  making 
his  way  forthwith  to  the  "  slaughter-house," 
which  is  the  warehouse  basement,  he  rum- 
mages the  stock.  If  he  is  satisfied,  he  returns 
and  buys;  and, his  purchases  over,  he  proceeds 
to  dress  his  barrow,  a  task  requiring  no  little 
ingenuit}'.  For  not  only  must  the  coster  so 
arrange  his  fruit  that  it  will  appeal  to  the 
e_\-e,  but  he  must  balance  his  barrow.  A  tyro 
will  often  so  load  his  barrow  that  he  cannot 
move  it ;  the  bred-and-born  coster,  on  the 
other  hand,  distributes  his  ^\•ares  so  cunningh' 
that  he  can  push  a  load  of  tweKe  hundred- 
weight with  comparative  ease.  The  barrows 
can  be  hired  from  one  of  the  various  barrow 


than  the  "  little  punter,"  for  if  trade  is  slack 
and  his  goods  perish  he  has  no  money  to 
replenish  his  barrow.  With  the  old  and 
respected  coster  it  is  otherwise.  He  may 
be  "down  on  the  knuckle"  once  a  month, 
3'et  he  need  never  be  hungry.  Such  is  the 
loyalty  of  these  men  to  a  comrade  in  distre.ss, 
the\-  will  literally  strip  their  barrows,  one  here 
giving  a  bushel  of  apples,  one  there  a  box 
of  grapes,  to  save  him  from  standing  idle. 

The  tragedy  of  the  coster's  existence  is 
best  realised  on  a  wet  Saturday  night,  but 
to  understand  it  one  must  have  been  behind 
the  scenes.  The  line  of  barrows  stretches 
for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  Butchers,  bakers, 
fruiterers,  fishmongers,  booksellers,  sweetstuff 
vendors,  dealers  in  winkles  and  mussels, 
crockery  merchants  ;  sellers  of  plants,  bulbs, 
and  seeds  of  all  descriptions  :  half  a  thousand 
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are  engaged  in  one  continuDUs  mar  fur 
custom.  Apparently  tlicrc  is  nut  niiuh 
sadness  here.  But  stud)-  the  faces  of  these 
toilers  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  lam|)s. 
There  is  not  one  that  is  not  careworn. 
For  the  triitii  is  tiiat  a  wet  Saturday  brings 
ruin  to  the  coster.  'Die  poor  decline  to 
come  out  and  buy,  and  this  means  in 
many  cases  that  the  stock,  a  perishable 
commoflit)-,  will  have  become  uneatable  by 
Monday.  A  succession  of  wet  Saturdays 
drives  hundreds  to  bankruptcy.  There  are 
few  more  melancholy  spectacles  than  that 
of  a  coster  running  u|)  his  pony  on  the 
stones  at  the  Islington  Cattle  ALirket.  Barrow 
as  well  as  pon\-  he  must  sell,  for  the  weather 
has  hit  him  hard.  Saturday  after  Saturday 
it  has  ])oured,  and  he  lias  not  the  heart  to 
begin  life  o\er  again.  We  laugh  at  the 
"  pearlies,"  but  there  is  little  laughter  in  the 
coster's  life.  Nor  are  there  an)-  "pearlies," 
for  the  true  London  coster  ne\er  dreams  of 
sporting  such  buttons. 

What  stories  one  could  tell  of  the  patient 
heroism  of  these  men  !  Once  upon  a  time 
a  little  "punter"  lost  his  all,  and  his  barrow 
stood  empt)-.  On  a  Wednesda)-  he  met  his 
sister,  who  took  him  lu)nie  anfl  lent  him  her 
husband's  Sunda)' clothes  to  pawn,  lie  was 
to  return  them  on  the  Saturda\-,  so  that  the 
husband  should  not  know  to  what  use  his 
suit  had  been  put.  With  the  mone)'  he 
received  from  the  pawnbroker  the  "  punter " 
bought  some  fruit,  but  it  rained  on  the 
Thursday,  and  the  weather  was  even  worse 
on  the  Friday,  and  there  was  no  mone)'  to 
redeem  the  garments.  On  the  Saturda)-  this 
man  tramped  for  sixteen  hours,  first  north, 
then  south,  then  east,  then  west,  tr)'ing  to 
get  enough  to  bu)-  back  the  suit.  It  was  a 
battle  against  time.  The  pawnbroker  closed 
at  midnight,  and  if  the  monev  was  not  forth- 
coming bv  then  the  owner  would  have  no 
Sunda)-  clothes  to  wear,  and  there  w-ould  be 
strife  between  husband  and  wife.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  still  half-a-crown  short,  and  it 
was  raining,  and  trade  was  slackening  fast. 
Five  minutes  before  twelve  he  was  still  in 
want  of  sixpence.  He  wondered  if  he  should 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Providence  decided 
for  him.  As  the  clock  of  I\Iar\-lebone  Church 
was  striking  midnight  the  "  punter"  sold  six- 
penn)'worth  of  grapes.     Leaving   his  barrow 


to  the  mere)-  of  an)-  passing  thief,  he  ran  to 
the  sign  of  the  three  brass  balls  as  he  had 
never  run  before.  The  shutters  were  going 
up  ;  a  mcjment  later  and  the  bra\-e  little 
"  punter  "  would  ha\e  been  too  late.  During 
the  night  the  suit  was  smuggled  into  the 
house  of  the  owner,  and  all  was  well. 

This  is  no  exceptional  instance  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  coster.  At  four  o'clock 
one  .Saturday  morning  a  coster  left  Edgware 
Road  with  a  bai'row  on  which  was  heaped 
ten  hundredweight  of  fruit.  He  pu.shed  that 
barrow  to  Woolwich,  and  stood  b)'  the  gates 
of  the  dock)-ard  till  ten  at  m'ght.  .And  he 
pushed   it   back  again. 

Wiiat  of  the  coster's  love  st<jr)- ?  It  is 
a  \er)-  brief  and  unromantic  one.  The 
coster  does  all  his  courting  in  the  gutter, 
with  one  eye  on  his  "  fill)-  "  and  the  other 
on  his  stall.  The  wedding  is  generall)-  a 
"  walking "  one,  the  principal  parties  pro- 
ceeding to  the  church  b)-  different  routes 
and  meeting  at  the  door.  When  the 
clergyman  has  done  his  work,  the  bride- 
groom returns  to  his  barrow,  and  his  wife 
celebrates  the  occasion  with  her  friends  as 
best  she  can. 

There  is  a  certain  costermonger  whom 
we  will  call  George.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  fraternit)-.  (jeorge's  descrip- 
tion of  his  nu]3tial  da)-  ajjplies  to  the 
a\erage  coster  wedding.  Sa\-s  (jeorge  -. 
"  When  I  got  married  I  come  out  of 
church  and  gi\e  m)-  ole  woman  two  shil- 
lin's,  and  went  to  work  and  didn't  see  her 
till  12.30  at  night.  I  hadn't  a  pound  in 
the  world." 

But  there  is  high  societ)-  in  Coster-land 
as  there  is  elsewhere.  If  the  bride's 
parents  possess  a  few  shillings,  and  if  the 
bridegroom  has  a  so\ereign  in  his  pocket, 
the  usual  thing  when  the  w-eather  is  pro- 
pitious is  to  have  an  outing.  The  friends 
bring  their  donke)-  chariots,  and,  the 
ceremon)-  o\-er,  off  the  party  goes  —  it 
doesn't  much  matter  where,  provided  there 
are  a  few-  refreshment-houses  on  the  road. 
On  w-et  days  the  parents  of  the  bride  invite 
the  company  to  partake  of  a  chunk  of  beef 
potatoes,  and  greens,  and  a  bucket  of  beer. 
A  peculiarity  of  these  feasts  is  that  they 
last  all  da)-. 

The    best   points    of  the    coster   are    seen 
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when  the  daws  of  a  comrade 
are  numbered.  Peep  rex'eren- 
tiall}'  into  the  cliamber  of 
death.  Day  is  breaking,  and  tlie  grey  old 
fellow  on  the  bed  has  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 
By  the  ragged  bedside  are  two  men,  rough- 
lofjking  perhaps,  yet  each  is  as  gentle  as 
the  gentlest  lad\'  in  the  land.  Listen  !  Tlie 
dying  coster's  mind  is  tal<ing  him  back  to 
Covent  Garden.  He  asks  the  price  of  grapes, 
whether  oranges  will  sell  The  watchers 
humour  him  and  wipe  his  bn  >w.  These 
C(jsters  were  pushing  their  barrows  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  m(jrning,  and  they  have  been 
here  since  two.  The)-  will  work  for 
another  sixteen  hours  before  they  sleep. 
Presently  there  is  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
another  coster  enters.  He  will  sit  with  the 
patient  through  the  da\-.  He  may  not 
ha\e  a  penny  to  bless  himself  \\ith,  and 
there  may  be  naught  in  the  larder  f)r  the 
children.  What  of  that  ?  A  neighbour 
will  tend  and  feed  the  youngsters,  "and 
the  mi.ssis  \\\\\  lotjk  arter  the  barren" 
These  men  are  heroes.  When  a  cfjster 
lies  sick,  there  is  not  a  barrow-pusher  in 
Lond(;n  who  will  not  helji  him. 

B'lt    to    return    to    our    htlle    punter.      He 


has  drawn  his  last  breath,  and  his 
comrades  ha\e  arranged  a  "  brick  "  or 
"  friend  1\-  lead"  in  his  behalf  The 
"  brick "  is  held  in  the  parlour  of  a 
public-house.  On  a  table  near  the  door 
is  a  plate  into  which  ever}'  visitor  drop.s 
a  coin.  The  most  \aluable  coin  is 
usuall}-  contributed  by  the  man  who> 
was  the  deceased's  greatest  enem)',  for 
on  these  occasions  it  is  the  custom  for 
those  who  have  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  departed  to  do  their 
best  for  him.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
room  are  seated  the  chairman  and  the 
vice-chairman.  Pots  of  beer  figure 
somewhat  conspicucjusly  ;  the  ladies 
criticise  each  other's  feathers  rather 
loudl}-  ;  and  the  young  bucks  relieve 
the  tcdimn  of  the  wait  with  a  little 
hat-bashing.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the 
"  brick,"  got  up  though  it  is  to  bury  a 
dead  man.  is  remarkably  free  from  any 
trace  of  melancholy.  Not  that  the 
chairman  is  forgetful  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. If  you  remain  long  enough 
)'ou  will  hear  a  great  hammering. 

"  If  }-ou  don't  shut  up  I'll  sling  )-ou 
down!"  roars  the  president,  fixing  a  fierce 
e}-e  on  a  }'oung  and  frolicsome  lady  coster. 
"  I  will,  straight.  Now  then,  Mary,  '  The 
'At   my    Farver  Wore.'     Quiet!" 

Another  bang  with  the  hammer,  and  up 
rises  IMar\'.  The  artistes  follow  each 
<.)ther  in  quick  succession,  and  t!ie  "sing- 
song" is    kept    up    till    near    closing    time. 

A  big  affair  is  the  funeral.  No  London 
coster  goes  to  his  grave  without  twentx'  or 
thirt)'  vehicles  "behind  him,"  and  no  widow 
lea\es  the  gra\eside  without  receiving 
man_\'  ])rcssing  imitations  to  drown  lirr 
sorrows  at  the  nearest  hostclr\'.     The   poorer 
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a  coster  is,  the  greater  is  the  attempt  made 
to  provide  him  with  a  brilliant  send-off  to 
the  other  world.  Some  months  ago  a 
young  coster  was  fighting  with  death  m  a 
London  infirmary.  He  had  neither  father 
nor  mother,  and  his  brother  was  in  prison. 
Two  comrades  were  sitting  by  his  side,  and 
to  them  he  observed  as  his  life  was  fast 
ebbing  away  :  "I'd  like  to  see  my  brother 
come  'ome  afore  I  kick,  but  it's  no  good 
a-wishin'.  Get  me  a  bit  of  paper.  I 
want  to  nominate  my  old  pal  George  to 
receive  anyfink  as  may  be  due  to  me." 


they  contribute  to  their  society — the  Coster- 
mongers'  Federation — has  to  be  spent  in  up- 
holding their  rights  in  the  courts  of  law. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hours 
snatched  for  the  annual  parade  of  donkeys, 
the  London  costers  enjoy  but  one  holiday 
in  the  year,  and  this  they  devote  to  attend- 
ing what  is  called  "The  Costers'  Derby," 
but  which  is  in  reality  the  Costcrmongers' 
Athletic  Sports,  one  of  the  most  amusing 
events  in  the  programme  of  which  is  a  basket- 
carrying  contest.  To  Kensal  Rise,  where  the 
events  are  decided,  they  go  in  their  thousands. 
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Only  a  shilling  or  two  was  due,  but  George 
saw  that  the  man  had  four  horses  to  draw 
him  to  the  grave,  five  pounds'  worth  of 
flowers  on  his  coffin,  and  a  band  costing  fifty 
shillings  to  play  him  to  his  last  resting-place. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  who  are  buffeted 
about  from  pillar  to  post — men  who  help 
their  fellows  as  no  other  class  does,  and 
who,  although  they  labour  for  si.xteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  live  literall}-  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Perpetually  at  war  with 
the  local  authorities,  who  are  determined  to 
clear  them  notwitlistanding  that  tlaey  are 
indispensable  to  the  poor,  the  word  peace  is 
not  contained  in  tlieir  vocabular}'.  Nearly 
every  man's  hand,  save  that  of  the  policeman, 
is  against  them,  and  almost  every  penny  which 


and  ever\-  man  who  boasts  a  "  moke  "  drives 
his  missis  up  in  style.  Not  one  coster  in  a 
hundred,  by-the-bye,  possesses  a  donkey.  If 
a  barrow-pusher  wants  a  four-legged  assistant 
he  goes  to  a  stable  where  these  animals  are 
kept  for  hire,  and  on  presenting  the  owner 
with  half-a-crown  gets  a  "  moke "  and  a 
barro\\-  for  a  week.  The  photographic  illus- 
tration on  p.  75  shows  a  stable  yard  at 
Notting  Hill  where  three  donkeys  are  being 
groomed  preparatory  to  a  day's  work. 

The  costers  have  their  foibles  like  other 
men.  When  they  find  themselves  with  a 
spare  sovereign  they  worry  themselves 
until  they  get  rid  of  it ;  but  let  us  always 
remember  that  the  coster  never  thinks  he 
can  go  too  far  in  serving  a  friend. 


So 
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F  \-ou  were  to 
tramp  through 
all  broad  Lon- 
don, and  penetrate 
its  most  occult 
official  recesses, 
\-ou  would  prob- 
ably not  find  a 
nearer  h  u  m  a  n 
similitude  to  a  bee- 
hive than  those 
three  great  stone 
buildings  which 
comprise  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand. 
W'e  cannot  enter 
the  General  Post  Office  at  the  front — the 
old  public  corridor  has  been  utilised  for 
official  purposes.  Let  us,  then,  ascend  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  back,  and,  presenting 
f)ur  order  of  admittance  to  the  Circulation 
Office  (as  this  department  is  (ifficiall)-  styled), 
be  conducted  at  (jnce  to  a  gallery  o\erlooking 
the  ap|jropriated  entrance  corridor. 

Standing  here,  from  our  jjosition  in  the 
gallery  we  are  able  to  command  a  bird's-cje 
view  of  the  centra!  room  in  the  Circulation 
Office — that   is   to   say,   the    Receiving   and 
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Stamping  Room — with  the  two  great  Sorting 
Rooms  to  our  right  and  left.  The  middle 
room,  which  was  formerly  the  public  entrance- 
hall,  until,  as  I  have  said,  the  exigencies 
of  the  service  demanded  its  utilit_\-,  is  crammed 
with  some  two  hundred  employes,  who,  seated 
at  long,  plain  tables,  are  engaged  in  what  one 
of  them  described  to  me  (professionally,  no 
doubt)  as  "  breaking  the  back  "  of  the  corre- 
spondence. For  this  great  room  lies  just 
behind  the  letter-boxes,  through  whose 
apertures  descends  an  unceasing  and  hetero- 
geneous rain  of  letters,  packets,  newspapers, 
and  post-cards  destined  for  London — its 
heart  and  suburbs — and  for  each  of  the  four 
cjuartcrs  of  the  whole  earth  besides.  London 
and  the  Universe — these  are  ,ser\ed  here — 
the  United  Kingdom  is  another  matter.  A 
regulation  provides  that  that  class  of  matter 
known  as  "Country"  corres])ondence  must 
be  sent  to  and  dealt  with  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
another  large  establishment  half  a  mile  away. 
To  this  we  will  revert  later.  London  and 
the  Universe  ought,  surel}',  to  suffice  to  fi.x 
our  i)resent  attention  upon  St.  Martin's-lc- 
Grand. 

In  a  narrow  cubicle  just  behind  the  letter- 
boxes   are    two    emi)loyes,    attired    in    grey 
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blouses,  busily  hcapin;^  the  letters  into  baskets. 
As  fast  as  tiicy  are  filled  they  are  seized  by 
the  waiting  carrier  boys  and  linrne  to  tin.- 
long,  flat  "  facing  table,"  as  it  is  called,  where 
newspapers,  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  letters 
proper  are  severally  disengaged  wiUi  quick 
fingers,  after  which  they  arc  hurried  to  the 
stampers,  whose  brief,  brisk,  official  thud  at 
one  blow  defaces  the  stamp,  and  indicates 
the  time  and  place  of  ]iosting.  To  illustrate 
how  everything  in  the  Post  Office  is  re- 
gulated, how  e\ery  act  can  be  traced  to 
the  individual  cog  or  wheel  in  the  great 
instrument,  we  may  mention  that  w  lien  each 
of  these  stampers  arrives  fjr  his  da\-'s  work 
he  is  obliged  to  enter  his  name  under  the 
particular  stamp  or  postmark  he  intends 
using  that  day,  so  that  the  device  on  an)- 
letter  out  of  a  million  can,  if  necessary,  be 
brought  home  to  its  perpetrator. 

A  row  of  desks,  marked  off  into  compart- 
ments three  feet  wide,  occupies  the  entire 
space  of  the  south  room,  that  is,  the  room 
looking  towards  Cheapside.  It  is  at  these 
desks  that  all  the  City  or  East-Central  letters 


are  sorted,  and  by  the  ingenious  moveable 
inde.K  strips,  upon  whose  surface  are  inscribed 
all  sorts  of  Metroijojitan  localities,  the  desk 
is  made  to  serve  for  as  wide  an  area  as  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion  demands.  Tims, 
at  one  moment  the  strips  at  the  desk  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  series  of  pigeon-holes — 
as  I'enchurch  Street,  Minories,  Eastcheap, 
l.udgate  Hill,  Mile  I'lnd,  and  Moorgate,  while, 
if  a  paucity  of  correspondence  for  these 
localities  occurs,  a  twist  of  the  sorter's  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  the  index  strip  presents 
an  entirely  new  set  of  names  to  guide  him 
in  the  process  of  sorting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  an  expert  operator  often  manages  to 
dispense  with  the  pigeon-h(jle  indexes  alto- 
gether, and,  much  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
visitor,  goes  arbilraril)'  piling  up  epistles 
addressed  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.St.  Paul's  in  a  compartment  distinctly- 
labelled  "  Rethnal   Green." 

As  he  works,  the  carriers  are  piling  up 
unsorted  correspondence  at  his  left  hand, 
wiiile  postmen  are  striding  the  length  of 
the    tables,    pausing    at    ever\-    sorter's    com- 
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partment  to  snatch  up  bundles  of  letters  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  desks, 
concerned  with  their  own  itinerary.  In  the  This  is  a  technical  expression  for  letters 
case  of  packets  and  newspapers,  large  whose  address  is  either  illegible  or  insufficient, 
baskets  are  substituted  for  the  pigeon-holes  or  perhaps  is  absent  altogether.  If  the 
on  the  sorters'  desks.  And  while  we  speak  former,  the  "  blind  "  correspondence  is  carried 
of  newspapers,  we  must  by  no  means  over-  in  bundles  to  the  "  Blind  "  Department,  where 
look  the  newspaper  "  detecti\-e,"  who,se  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  several  clerks 
peculiar  function  it  is  to  la_\-  hold  of  news-  whose  function  it  is  to  ascertain  by  means 
papers  at  hazard  on  the  supposition  that  of  directories,  gazetteers,  and  other  aids  to 
the_\-  may  contain  letters,  mone\-,  or   articles      knowledge,  the  more  precise  whereabouts  of 

the  addressee.  "'  Mr.  Wite,  J.,  Lead  Gate, 
Senpoll's,  V.C.,"  is,  it  will  be  admitted,  a 
superscription  not  remarkable  for  its    per- 


which    should, 
if  sent   in   an- 
other    class, 
render    his 
Majesty     a 
greater  pecuni- 
ary   profit    on 
their  transmis- 
s  i  o  n .       Yet, 
absurd    as   the 
h}-pothesis  ap- 
pears, it  is  sad 
to  have  to  state 
that      this      particular 
official     is     astonished 
several     times    a    dav 
by     the    discover}'    of 
this    illicit    device    for 
cheating     the    Post 
Office. 

At  this  building  in 
.St.  Martin's-le-GraiK 
alone  there  are  nearly 
tu'o  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  on 
inside      and      outside 
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spicuit)-  ;    but    it    took    an    official    of  the 
"  Blind  "   Department  just  two  minutes  to 
disco\-cr    its    signification    to    be,    "  Mr.    J. 
W  hite,  Ludgate  House,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard,   E.C."       Similarly    m)'stif\'ing    were 
those  familiar  examples  :  "  Santling's,  Hile- 
w  ita,"  and  "  Obanvidock,"  for  "  St.  Helen's, 
Isle     of    Wight,"    and 
"  Holborn       Viaduct," 
which      arc      inscribed 
amongst    the    archives 
of    St.     Martin's- Ic- 
Grand. 

"That  is  the  hospital 
)-(incler,"  murmurs  our 
guide,  as  we  thread 
our  waj'  between  the 
tables.  We  peer 
thrciugh  the  interxcn- 
ing  space,  while  visions 
of  maimed  and  crippled 
postmen     and     \an- 


II.    A    REEL 


drix'ers,      mart)-rs       to 

service.  Of  course,  prior  to  the  remo\al  of  duty,  flash  across  our  senses.  But  we  mal- 
tha Country  Mails  Department  to  Mount  spare  our  .s_\-mpathy  :  the  liiis|)iial  is  for 
Pleasant  in  iQOr,  the  strain  was  treiTiendou.%  maimed  letters,  packages,  and  newspapers, 
and  the  exciting  scene  known  as  the  "  Six  whose  outer  \-estments  have  so  suffered  in 
o'clock  Rush"  was  one  of  the  features  of  their  jc  iurne\-ings  as  no  longer  to  hide  their 
the  establishment.  The  pressure  liaving  thus  nakedness  or  preser\-e  them  from  fatal  loss. 
been  lightened,  matters  a.ssume,  as  evening 
draws  on,  a  less  nervous  tension  ;  but  thei'e 
is  yet  throughout  the  building  and  withdut 
it  greater  life  and  animation  than  in  any 
other  department  unrier  the  (iovernmcnt. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  .sorting,  which  is 
the  .same  in  trie  two  great  halls  at  either 
end  of  the  building.  Before  noting  other 
and,  though  minor,  yet  more  curious  depart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  will   jia\e  fallen  fin  the  legend  "  j'.lind  " 


.Such  are"  I'ound  Open  and  Officially  .Sealed," 
either  1)\-  gummed  pa])erort)y  twine.  .Senders 
of  wedding  cake,  fragments  (}f  wiiich  are 
strewn  over  the  desk,  are  the  chief  offenders, 
anrl  it  is  a  standing  joke  amongst  llu' other 
officials  that  the  surgeons  of  this  letter 
hospital  largely  subsist  upon  "blind"  wed- 
ding cakes,  an  iu'^iniiation  \\lii<li,  being 
indignantly  resented,  has,  o|  course,  no 
foundation. 

'J'lie    presence    of    one    or    two    registered 
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letter  packets  in  the  hospital  reminds  us 
that  these  are,  as  thc}-  should  be,  the 
aristocrats  of  the  mails  ;  that  practically, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  damaged,  they 
pass  through  only  two  men's  hands  from 
the  time  they  arrive  until  they  are  sent 
away  from  the  building.  As  a  registered 
letter  is  taken  out  of  bag  or  basket  it  is 
handed  to  a  separate  clerk  who  gi\es  a 
voucher  for  it  and  does  not  part  with  it 
unless  and  until  he  receives  a  similar  receipt 
from  another  clerk.    • 

The  department  in  which  letters  iVoin  and 
for  abroad  are  received,  scM'ted,  and  des- 
patched is  on  the  upper  floor.  ■  Thc  process, 
although  the  same,  demands  a  different 
degree  of  abilit}-,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  superscriptions  are  executed 
in  every  known  language  (and  occasionally 
a  dead  one),  and  therefore  actually  involve 
somewhat  greater  knowledge  and  possibly 
more  alert  faculties.  "  l<".xamination  in 
Foreign  and  Colonial  .Sorting"  is  thc  title 
of  a  placard  I  noticed  as  we  passed  into 
the  room,  and  hints  at  a  special  kind  of 
ability  and  special   remuneration. 


Again  d  c- 
sccnding  the 
stairs,  v\c  came 
across  several 
openings  to  the 
street  through 
wliiih  bags  are 
biing  Hung  — 
bags  in  all  stages 
of  rotundity 
hailing  from,  or 
destined  for,  all 
parts  of  the 
glrjbe,  via  Water- 
loo, Paddington, 
or  Charing  Cross 
and  other  rail- 
way stations. 
Several  fully- 
loaded  crimson 
mail  coaches  are 
now  leaving  the 
Post  Office,  driven  l)y  picturesque  drivers  in 
picturesque  costumes,  a  species  of  apparel 
descended  to  them  from  the  daj-s  of  the 
stage-coach,  wlien  it  drew  up  in  spanking 
style,  after  a  hundred  miles'  journey,  at  these 
very  portals  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 
The  royal  van-drivers,  notwithstanding  their 
uniforms  and  gold  lace,  are  not  employes  of 
the  Government,  inasmuch  as  all  cartage  of 
the  mails  is  performed  now^adays  by  private 
individuals  under  contract. 
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As  to  the  volume  of  the  business  done 
here,  statistics  give  Httle  idea  when  they  tell 
us  that  a  billion  letters  and  postcards  and 
four  hundred  millions  of  newspapers  are 
annually  handled  at  the  General  Post  Office. 
A  City  firm  has  posted  132,000  letters  at 
one  time  :  while  as  many  as  167,000  post- 
cards have  been  received  in  a  single  batch. 
Parcels  are  taken  in  here,  but  are  immediately 
despatched  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  the 
Returned  (or  Dead)  Letter  Office  is. 

The  chief  Mone_\-  Order  Office  of  the 
kingdom  is  situated  a  few  streets  away  in 
Fore  Street.  Here  the  business  of  posting 
up  and  checking  off  the  vast  aggregate  sum 
(nearly  i^  1 00,000,000)  which  millions  of 
people  send  annual!)-  through  the  post  is 
attended  to  by  a  numerous  staff  Again, 
although  the  Government  has  acquired  a 
huge  telephone  business — worked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Post  Office — it  is  carried  on  at 
some  little  distance  from  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  \\hich  has  nothing  to  do  -with  tele- 
phones. "  Telephone  London  "  is  treated 
separately  in  another  part  of  this  work  ;  and 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  "Thrift   London." 

Mount  Pleasant  is  not,  as  its  name  would 
lead  a  stranger  to  suppose,  a  \ernal  eminence 
crowned  by  an  Ionic  fane.  Its  name 
suggests  less  the  Ionic  than  the  ironic,  inas- 
much as  it  was  formerl_\-  the  Coldbath  I'ields 
Prison,  now  converted  into  a  Government 
building  and  christened  with  the  title  of 
an  adjacent  street  or  lane.  It  is  in 
I""arringdon  Road,  and  now  vies  with  St. 
Martin's-Ie-Grand  in  im[X)rtance  as  a  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  centre.  Our  illustration 
on  p.  80  shows  one  of  the  mail  vans,  laden 
with  parcels,  about  to  start  from  there  on 
a  night  journey  to  the  countrw 

For  a  more  important  and  fascinating 
department  under  the  control  of  the  Post- 
master General  wc  need  n<jt  travel  so 
far  as  Farringdon  Road.  Immediatel\- 
opposite  the  leading  Post  Office  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  headquarters  of  the  tele- 
graph .system  of  these  islands,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  telegraph  office  in  the  world. 
A  reminder  of  its  vast  ramifications  is  fiu- 
nished  to  us  in  the  small  jiicturcs  on  p.  8j, 
showing,  first,  a  couple  <>i'  men  rej^airing 
a  wire   just   below  a  street  pavement ;    and. 


ne.xt,  several  lust\-  emplo)-es  rolling  along 
a  huge  reel  of  wire,  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
for  use  by  the  department. 

To  those  who  have  never  before  visited  a 
telegraph  headquarters  the  sight  of  the.se  vast 
galleries  packed  with  their  hundreds  of 
operators,  male  and  female,  together  with 
their  throbbing  instruments,  at  first  suggests 
a  factor}'.  But  the  simile  in  the  mind's  eye 
is  gone  in  a  moment.  The  machines  click- 
click  eternally,  but  there  is  no  fabric  woven. 
There  is  a  restrained  intensit}-  about  the 
place  ;  it  is  reflected  in  the  keen  ej'es  of  the 
operators  ;  a  \i\id  intelligence  seems  to 
float  in  the  \er_\'  atmosphere ;  there  is  no 
running  to  and  fro,  no  movement  of  bodies 
as  at  the  Post  Office ;  there  is  nothing 
needed  to  simulate  excitement ;  \-ou  feel 
as  if  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
brain.  And  it  is  so  :  \'ou  are  not  deceived. 
In  each  of  these  four  or  five  huge  rooms, 
each  with  its  two  hundred  or  so  operators, 
are  the  concentrated  intelligence,  the  action, 
the  moxement,  the  aspirations  of  the  world. 
Lver\-thing  is  passing  here — from  the  death 
of  a  nation's  ruler  to  the  result  of  a  horse- 
race. Three  hundred  thousand  messages  a 
day    pass    through   these  galleries. 

Living  London — what  could  be  more 
ali\e,  more  vital  than  this  ?  These  o[)erators 
are  a  ner\ous  race — e\er  bu.sy  with  their 
instruments — e\en  when  there  is  no  necessity 
f  )r  being  so.  Meanwhile  let  us  glance  very 
briefl)'  at  some  of  the  features  of  this  great 
department,  whose  \er)' e.xistence  would  have 
been  an  incnmparable  jJU/./.le  to  our  grand- 
fathers. 

P'irst  in  oiu'  itinerary  is  the  room  or,  as 
the  authorities  prefer  to  denominate  it, 
"  Instrument  Galler\-,"  fioni  which  and 
through  which  messages  are  sent  to  the 
Press  of  tlicse  islands.  By  means  of  a 
wonderfiil  iinenliim  ij/n/  of  transatlantic 
origin)  known  as  the  Hughes'  Perforator, 
a  long  telegram  is  instantly  duplicated  on 
eight  narrow  ribbons  of  paper,  each  of  which 
is  put  into  a  .separate  instrument  ;md  its 
purport  automatically  delivered  to  eight 
]5ro\incial  cities.  So  that  a  description  of  a 
tragedy,  a  boat-race,  or  a  new  drama,  while 
s|)eeding  into  the  office,  perforates  eight 
strips  of  pajjci-  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make 
each     equivalent     in    verbal    \ahie    to     the 
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cN'linder  of  a  phonograph,  and  these  being 
immediately  transmitted  in  turn,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham 
almost  simultaneously  receive  the  account, 
not  in  perforated  paper,  but  in  dots  and 
dashes. 

In  another  gallery  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  London  telegraph  system,  in  another 
the  Provinces,  in  another  the  Foreign.  The 
last-named  is  the  Submarine  Cable  Room, 
the  wires  of  whose  specially  -  constructed 
instruments  are  laid  beneath  the  English 
Channel.  x'\ll  the  Atlantic  cables  are,  of 
course,  worked   b\-  private  companies. 

A  feature  of  the  galleries  soon  after  half- 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  is  the  appearance 
of  tea-cups  and  bread-and-butter.  It  was 
figured  out  by  a  former  Postmaster-General 
that  if  the  two  thousand  employes  were  to 
be  granted  a  short  interval  for  tea  outside 
the  establishment  it  \\'ould  cost,  in  round 
figures,  i^8,ooo  a  year.  It  would  alst)  cost 
the  employes  themselves  about  i^8,ooo.  By 
serving  them  tea  gratis  at  their  desks,  there- 
fore, a  saving  of  ^^4,000  to  the  Department 
would  be  effected,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
economy  to  the  purses  of  the  operators. 
Tea  in  the  Telegraphs  costs  the  Go\ernment 
just  ^4,000  per  annum.  Indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  look  after  the  ph_\'sical 
welfare  of  its  assistants  with  some  benevolence. 


It  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  en- 
closure popularly  known  as  the  "Postmen's 
Park,"  close  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  it 
has  even  constructed  a  spacious  tennis-court 
on  the  roof  of  the  great  new  building  known 
as  G.P.O.  North. 

There  is  another  department  which  has 
not  been  mentioned.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  Pneumatic  Tube  S}'stem — by  means 
of  which  c\-linders  propelled  by  air  traxel 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  underground  to 
and  from  some  of  the  principal  branch  office^ 
in  London,  as  far  west  as  the  Strand.  The 
tubes  are  served  by  bo\-s  ;  and  our  picture 
on  p.  85  shows  the  room  in  which  their 
contents  are  dealt  with.  The  engines  in  the 
basement,  which  primaril_\-  accomplish  the 
work,  are  four  in  number,  of  50-horse  power 
each. 

But  the  greater  engines — the  real  engines, 
after  all — are  the  brains  that  devised  and 
that  now  maintain  the  whole  .system  which 
I  ha\e  attempted  to  describe :  the  mar- 
vellous accurac}-,  the  amazing  promptitude, 
the  ease  and  quietness  with  which  the  whole 
correspondence,  posted  or  telegrai)hed,  of 
o\er  forty  millions  of  Britons  at  home  and 
many  millions  abroad  is  conducted,  and 
which  must,  in  spite  of  occasional  disparage- 
ment, ever  remain  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  of  Living  London. 
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By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


IF  you  would  watch  the  great  panoramas 
of  London  hfe  unfold  themsehes,  there 
is  no  better  standpoint  than  a  busy 
street  corner  There  you  may  study  the 
ever-changing  crowd.  There  you  may  watch 
the  wondrous  traffic  converging  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  mi.K  itself  together 
for  a  moment,  then  separate  and  widen  out 
into  broad  distinct  streams,  each  stream 
flowing  towards  a  different  quarter  of  the 
Metropolis.  Stand,  for  instance,  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  on  a  sunn\-  afternoon. 
You  see  on  one  side  the  trees  and  green 
gardens  of  .St.  George's  Road,  on  the  other 
the  crowded  pavements  of  Newington  Cause- 
wa\'.  You  gaze  in  one  direction  and  Wal- 
worth Road,  with  its  typical  scenes  of  South 
London  bustle,  lies  before  \'i)u  ;  \ou  turn 
your  head  and  the  New  Kent  Road  gi\es 
you  a  totalh'  different  picture.  Another 
turn  of  the  head  and  the  London  Road 
opens  up  to  your  wondering  e\-es.  In 
every  direction  hea\-il\--laden  trams  and 
buses   are   passing   each   other.     By   you  on 


the  pavement  is  a  line  of  'bus  and  tram, 
timekeepers,  every  one  of  them  busily 
making  notes  in  a  bulgy  pocket-book  with 
a  stumpy  lead  pencil. 

The    folk  who  pass    \-ou    are   of  all    sorts,, 
but     mostl)'    of    the     humbler    class.       The 
shopping  ladies  who  come   from   Newington 
Causeway  are  some  of  them  smartly  dressed 
and  suggest  villadom,  but  the  female  note  oV 
the  district  is  the  useful  little  basket  in  one 
hand,  and    the    purse    and    latch-key   in    the 
other.      The    brown    paper    parcel     that     is 
carried    past   you    is    generally  loosely    tied. 
It  suggests  home  manufacture.      The  factor)- 
girl    and    the    coster   girl    mingle    with    the 
crowd,  the  male    loafer  leans  against  corner 
posts,  the  Irish  lady  with  a  faded  shawl  and  a 
top-knot  order  of  coifitrc  comes  and  goes  at. 
intervals,  and   the  halfpenny  evening  papers, 
are  eagerly  purchased  by  horsey-looking  men 
and  youths  who  turn  instantly  to  the  racing 
results.     Just  across  the  road  in  a  little  shop- 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  Elephant  a  hundred 
years   ago.     Let   us   look    at  it,  for  it    is    in-- 
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teresting.  In  tlie  vast  open  space  now  filled 
with  trams  and  'buses,  and  carts  and  cabs, 
there  are  four-horse  coaches,  horsemen, 
and  porters  carrying  hea\y  packs.  There 
is  a  postchaise  with  a  young  gentleman  and 
a  young  lady  in  it.  It  looks  like  an  elope- 
ment. A  pretty  girlish  face  is  pressed  to 
the  window  while  we  arc  looking,  and  a 
man's  voice  e.xclaims,  "  Look,  'Lizer,  that's 
the  old  Elephant  a  'underd  years  ago !  " 
We  turn  and  .sec  the  bride  of  to-day  leaning 
on  her  young  husband's  arm.  She  is  in 
bright  blue  satin,  and  wears  a  big  white 
hat  and  feathers.  The  newly-wedded  couple 
attract  little  attention.  Brides  anfl  bride- 
grooms threading  the  crowd  arm  in  arm  arc 
by  no  means  novelties  at  the  I'.lcphant, 
where  the  honeymf)on  is  the  afternoon  walk 
and  an  evening  at  the  music  hall,  and  both 
[jartics  to  the  contract  go  to  their  work  the 
next  morning. 

if>de  I'ark  Corner!  On  one  side  the 
great  Ilosjjital  abutting  on  the  street;  op])()- 
site  it  the  stately  archwaj'  through  which  the 
tide  of  fashion  flows  into  the  famous  I'ark. 
This  is  .sur«ly  the  comer  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain.      Through  the  windows  of  the  wards 


the  patients  of  St.  George's  can  see 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the  broad  avenue 
up  which  many  a  time  and  oft  come  the 
glittering  Life  Guards  escorting  Royalt}-. 
This  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  most 
inspiriting,  corner  of  London.  Past  it 
roll  daily  the  equipages  of  tlie  noblest 
and  the  wealthiest  of  the  King's  subjects. 
E\erywhere  the  e\-e  rests  on  splendid 
architecture  and  vast  expanses  of  turf 
and  tree.  But  the  Hospital  is  alwa}-s 
there.  In  the  great  building  facing  the 
Park  of  Pleasure  and  the  Palace  of  the 
King  the  maimed  and  suffering  lie  in 
agon)-. 

Ludgate  Circus.  What  a  change  of 
scene !  Here  all  is  crowded  and  nois)-, 
and  men  and  women  hustle  each  other 
without  apolog}'.  Trains  rattle  and 
scream  across  the  bridge  that  spans  Lud- 
gate Hill,  heav\'  waggons  clatter  along 
Farringdon  Street,  'buses  and  vans 
and  cabs  are  mixed  up  in  apparently 
hopeless  confusion  in  Bridge  Street. 
Country  folk  coming  from  St.  Paul's 
stand  nervousl)-  on  the  kerb  waiting  to 
cross  the  road.  .At  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Sons  intending  tourists  are  stud_\-ing 
the  attractive  window  bills,  and  forgetting  in 
their  admiration  of  the  Italian  lakes  that 
they  arc  blocking  the  footway  in  one  of 
London's  narrowest  busy  thoroughfares.  One 
young  fellow,  who  is  evidently  off  for  a  Con- 
tinental holida\'  for  the  first  time,  calmly 
reads  a  book  until  he  is  riui  into  b}-  a 
newspaper  bo_\"  rushing  off  towards  the  Cit\' 
with  the  four  o'clock  edition  of  an  evening 
])aper  on  his  shoulders.  The  young  fellow 
drops  his  book.  It  is  "  I'rcnch  Conversation 
for  Travellers." 

Down  Fleet  Street  and  round  the  corner 
fi'om  Bride  Street  the  newspaper  carts  are 
dashing.  Journalists  and  Fleet  Street  celebri- 
ties, printers  and  press  messengers,  pass  \-ou 
at  every  moment.  Down  Ludgate  Hill  come 
carriers'  carts  from  the  Old  Baile\-.  The 
name  of  the  ]ilaccs  thc_\-  ser\-c  arc  painted 
on  manv  of  them.  They  bring  a  breath  c;f 
country  aii-  inio  tlic  fumes  of  the  tar — for,  of 
cr)ursc,  tile  w  oi  1(1   pa\cuicnl  of  Licet  Street  is 

King's  Cross.  Stand  at  the  corner  ojjjjo- 
site      the      Great     Northern     Railwav     side 
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entrance,  and  if  tlie  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,  you  will  have  a  t,n'cat  o[)portunity 
of  pursuing  a  profitable  course  of  educa- 
tion. Down  Gray's  Inn  Road,  Pentonvillc, 
Euston  Road,  and  York  Road  flow  endless 
streams  of  humanit)-,  and  the  noi.se  of  the 
traffic  is  deafening,  for  here  three  great  rail- 
way centres  contribute  their  carrying  trade 
to  the  general  confusion.  Travellers,  es- 
pecially provincial  travellers,  abound  on  the 
pavements,  and  the  dialects  and  accents  of 
all  the  Counties  of  the  United  Kingdom 
mingle  with  the  cockney  hubbub.  It  is 
here  that  the  provincial  newly  arrived  by 
rail  is  first  faced  with  the  problem  of 
London's  vastness.  He  wants  to  take  a  'bus, 
but  he  doesn't  know  which  'bus  to  take. 
The  policemen  at  the  corner  are  directing 
provincial  inquirers  in  the  matter  of  'buses 
for  the  better  part  of  their  time.  I  shoukl 
sa}-  that  the  policemen  on  dut)-  at  King's 
Cross  are  the  best  authorities  on  'bus  routes 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  cabs  that  pass  you  here  are  mostly 
luggage-laden.  The  people  that  pass  you 
carry  hand  luggage  oftener  than  not.  The 
brown  paper  parcel  fastened  with  a  leather 
strap  is  a  common  feature  of  the  corner, 
so  is  the  hot,  perplexed,  bu.xom  \'oung 
woman  with  several  parcels,  a  handbag,  a 
baby,  and  an  umbrella.  Family  parties 
are  frequent. 

From  dawn  to  midnight  you  will  see  a 
knot  of  loafers  hant,nn<j    about  the  Kiner's 


Cross  corner.  If  you  are  poetical  and 
blessed  with  a  strong  imagination  ycju  may 
picture  them  as  men  who  have  been  waiting 
year  after  year  for  friends  from  the  provinces 
— friends  who  have  never  come.  If  you  are 
matter-of-fact  you  will  guess  that  the  loafer 
loafs  here  becau.se  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties of  an  odd  copper,  or  a  proffered  drink. 
Outside  the  public-house  there  is  frequently  a 
four-footed  traveller  waiting  for  a  friend.  It 
is  the  drover's  dog  from  Islington  Cattle 
Market.  His  master  is  inside.  The  dog 
waits  patiently,  apparently  unobservant. 
Sometiincs  he  stretches  himself  clo.se  to 
the  wall  and  slumbers.  But  the  moment 
the  drover  comes  out  wiping  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  the  dog  springs  up, 
and,  close  at  his  master's  heels,  disappears 
in  the  traffic. 

Right  in  the  full  tide  of  East-End  life 
is  the  corner  of  Leman  Street.  Standing 
there  one  can  see  the  ever-changing  multi- 
tudes that  throng  Whitechapel  High  Street, 
the  Commercial  Road  East,  and  Commercial 
Street.  Type  is  writ  large  in  the  crowds 
that  eddy  round  \'ou,  and  the  alien  Jew  is 
the    most    pronounced    of   all.      The   joyless, 
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pensive  features  of  a  persecuted  race  contrast 
strong!)-  with  the  careless  good-humour  of 
the  native  population.  The  work  for  which 
the  district  has  a  reputation  "  jumps  to  your 
eyes."  as  the  French  sa_\-,  in  the  barrow-loads 
of  slop  clothing  that  are  pushed  past  _\-ou 
by  stunted  \-ouths.  The  rapid  rise  of  many 
of  these  aliens  from  .serfdom  to  comparati\e 


melanchnly-eyed  men  are  ccnversing.  Pre- 
sently \'ou  catch  sight  of  a  poster  or  two, 
and  a  theatrical  announcement  printed  in 
cabalistic  characters,  and  then  \-ou  under- 
stand that  the  con\-ersation  around  }-ou  is 
being  carried  on  largely  in  Yiddish  and 
Lettish.  But  there  is  plent_\-  of  English  "  as 
she  is  spoke"  at  this  corner,  for  sailors  and 


i-li-:i-:t  stkkf.t  counki.:  (i.rni>.\TK  cikcusi. 


comfort  is  shown  in  the  gay  dresses  and 
showy  hats  with  which  young  Russian, 
Polish,  and  Roumanian  Jewesses  of  the 
second  generation  brighten  the  thoroughfares 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Lven  the  babies 
make  strong  splashes  of  colour  among  the 
dark-coated  men  :  for  baby's  hat  is  often 
a  deep  orange  or  a  flaming  red,  and  his  lillle 
coat  of  plush  is  of  a  brilNant  hue.  There 
are  not  any  perambulators  at  this  corner. 
Mo-,t  of  the  babies  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon are  carried  by  father,  for  the  reason, 
probabi)-,  that  motlier  is  engaged  at  htjine. 

You  have  not  been  standing  long  at  the 
corner  of  Leinan  Street  before  ycju  wonder 
what  langua"(!  it   is  in  which  the  dark-haired. 


ships'  hands,  and  carmen,  and  English 
working  folic  abound.  1 1  ere  there  is  no  quiet 
hour  for  the  'buses  and  the  trains  that  ])ass 
continually  ;  they  are  general!}-  full.  Rut 
you  notice  that  the  hansom  cab,  which  in 
the  West  is  such  a  feature  of  the  traiific,  is 
\ery  little  in  evidence  here.  After  )'ou  have 
pas.sed  Aldgate  Station  the  hansom  becfimes 
rarer  and  rarer.  .\  little  way  beyond  l.cnian 
.Street    it   is   practically  extinct. 

It  is  in  Leman  Street  that  the  first  note 
of  Oriental  Lf)ndon  is  struck.  The  Asiatics 
who  make  their  temporary  home  in  West 
India  Dock  Road  and  in  Limehouse  stray 
occasionallv  as  far  as  this  in  little  ])arties. 
Ihit     the)'     rarely     loiter.        liinidl)',     almost 
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apologetically,  they  thread  their  \va)'  throui^d: 
the  crowd  and  di.sa]jpear  in  the  light  mist 
that  has  wandcied  from  the  Thames  and 
apj)arentl\'  lost  its  \va_\-  in  the  ("imimercial 
Road. 

Liverpool  Street!  Here  it  is  no  question 
of  flowing  tides  of  humanit)-.  if  we  arc 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  simile  of  the  sea, 
whirl[)ool  is  the  onl_\'  word  to  use:.  Take 
your  place — }'ou  will  have  some  tnjuble  to 
keep  it — any  Saturchi}-  afternoon  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  kerb  opposite  the  (ireat 
Eastern  and  North  London  termini.  There 
it  is  a  perpetual  swirl  and  eddy  of  human 
beings  amid  a  vehicular  traffic  that  appears 
chaos — that  is,  in  fact,  chaos  constanth-  being 
reduced  to  order  by  the  most  matchless 
traffic  manager  in  the  world,  the  London 
policeman.  Across  the  road  )-ou  see  ne\'er- 
ending  processions  of  people  mounting  the 
steps  to  Broad  Street,  and  in  another  direc- 
t'on  a  broad  stream  of  human  and  vehicular 
tiaffic  pouring  into  the  Great  Eastern  Com- 
{.any's  station,  l^etween  the  two  great  ter- 
mini lies  the  Goods  Station  of  the  Londnn 
and  North  Western  Rail\\a\-,  so  that  the 
two  streams  of  passenger  traffic  are  per- 
petually di\-ided  by  a  line  of  heavily-laden 
railway  vans. 

The   great   crowd    that    throngs   the  pa\e- 
ments    is     sharply    divitled.       Erom     ]5road 
Street,  the  Stock   Exchange,  the  banks 
and    insurance    offices,    and    the    great 
City  warehouses,  comes   a   high-hatted, 
well     groomed     and     tailored     mob    of 
business  men.  From 
the    other   direction 
comes      a      surging 
mass    of    men    in 
billycocks  and  caps. 
Mixed  up  with  both 
streams    are    the 
hansoms,    and     the 
e  X  c  u  r  s  i  o  n  i  s  t  s 
arri\-iiig  from  or  de- 
parting to  the  pro- 
vincial    towns     and 
the    seaside    resorts 
served  by  the  Great 
Eastern   Railway. 

The  transfer  of 
luggage  from  Broad 
Street  to  Liverpool 


Street  is  a  feature  of  this  "  corner."  Porters 
coiTie  and  go  with  luggage-laden  barrows. 
They  wheel  these  dexterously  among  the 
cabs  and  omnibu.ses,  and  are  followed  with 
much  an.xiety  by  tiie  owners.  Nervous 
females  grasping  a  country  no.segay  in  one 
hand  and  a  bundle  of  wraps  in  the  other 
vainly  endeavour  to  keep  one  e_\'e  on  their 
luggage  anrl  the  other  on  the  cab  that  is 
bearing  down  upon  them  and  is  already  in 
perilous  proxiniit}-.  The  hardiest  c\-clists 
rHsmount  at  this  corner  and  carry  their 
maciiines  instead  of  allowing  their  machines 
to  carr\'  them.  And  every  minute,  if  you 
ha\e  an  amiable  countenance  anfi  look  like 
a  Londoner,  anxious  inquirers  will  test  your 
knowledge  of  the  'bus  and  railwa)-  .system. 
^'clu  ha\e  no  sooner  informed  a  stout, 
square-built  gentleman  with  a  small  p(jrt- 
manteau  which  is  the  \\-a)-  to  Rotterdam 
than  two  )-oung  ladies  carrying  a  little 
biix  between  them  will  ask  )'ou  which  is 
tile  station  fir  \'arniouth.  ^'ou  are  fortu- 
nate if  \-ou  are  not  expected  to  point  out 
in  rapid  succession  the  'bus  that  goes  to 
Clapham,  the  nearest  way  to  Waterloo,  the 
staircase  one  must  mount  to  find  a  train 
f  )r  Ball's  Pond  Road,  and  the  point  at  which 
tlie  trams  start  for  the  Nag's  Head,  Hollo- 
wa_\-.  And  even  after  \ou  ha\e  answered 
these  questions  satisfactorily  \-our  knowledge 
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of  London  may  be  further  tested  by  an 
inquiry  as  to  tlie  nearest  pier  at  which 
a  steamboat  may  be  boarded  for  Black- 
wall. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  Liverpool  Street 
corner  is  the  corner  where  the  Holborn 
district  and  Oxford  Street  meet  Tottenham 
Court  Road  and  Charing  Cross  Road.  Busy 
the  scene  always  is,  but  the  seethe  and  swirl 
are  absent.  There  are  no  train  catchers, 
and  the  loiterin<j,  shop-seeing  element  leavens 
the  work-a-da\'  portion  of  the  movement. 
The  stage,  the  music  hall,  and  the  British 
Museum  contribute  their  special  features  to 
the  crowd.  Business  men  will  come  up  from 
ilolborn  at  the  swing,  but  the  ladies  of 
the  suburbs  loiter  from  shop  window  to 
shop  window,  and  when  they  ha\e  finished, 
and  wait  for  the  'bus  that  is  to  take  tiiein 
to  their  homes  in  Camden  or  Kentish  Town 
or  distant  Ilampstead,  tliey  betraj"  no  undue 
anxiety  or  haste.  The  pretty,  neatly-dres.sed 
chorus  or  small-part  lady  may  be  seen  at 
this  corner  constantly,  for  there  is  a  theatrical 
colon)-  in  the  streets  that  run  from  Totten- 
ham   Court    Road   to   Cjower   .Street,  anrl    in 


those  around  Bloomsbur_\-  Square.  The 
sportsman — or  rather  sporting  man — is  not 
unknown  here,  for  near  to  this  corner  was 
for  many  )'ears  a  s])ot  where  the  odds  could 
be  obtained  in  ready  money  in  spite  of 
the  law,  and  the  corner  has  never  quite  lost 
its  sporting  character.  The  Twopenny  Tube 
station  just  across  the  road  recei\es  a  rivulet 
of  passengers  all  day  long,  and  ejects  a 
stream  at  fret]uent  intervals.  The  foreign 
element  from  Fitzroy  Square  comes  by 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  lends  dark  hair 
and  flashing  eyes  and  comic  opera  hats  to 
the  corner  occasionall)'.  Hut  it  rarcl}'  loiters. 
It  crosses  the  road  and  «'orks  its  way 
towards  the  maze  of  stix-cts  that  make  up 
Soho. 

But  the  main  characteristic  of  this  corner 
is  the  "domestic  I'Jiglish."  The  shopping 
lad_\%  the  tradesman,  the  commercial  tra\eller, 
the  occupiers  of  furm'shed  apartments,  and 
tlie  inliabilants  of  North  London  \illadom  arc 
more  largely  reijreseiited  than  any  other 
element  ;  for  the  nursemaid  and  the  ])eram- 
bulatoi-,  and  the  working  population  that  make 
High  .Street,  Camden    I'own,  and    il.inipstead 
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Ro;ul  impassable  nii  Saturday  ni,i;lit,  stop 
short  about  ICuston  Road,  and  rarely  come 
as  far  as  this  corner,  where  the  roadwa}'  runs 
direct  into  the  City  in  one  direction  and 
direct  to  the  West-End  in  another.  The 
carriages  that  pass  are  more  of  the  family 
vehicle  than  the  smart  order,  and  their 
presence  is  mainl\-  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  are  half  a  do/.en  of 
the  most  celebrated  house  furnishers  antl 
drapers  in  the  Metropolis. 

I  have  enumerated  but  a  few  out  of  tlu; 
famous  street  corners  of  London,  but  lhc\- 
are  fairly  typical  ones.  The  Angel  at  Isling- 
ton, the  Nag's  Head  at  HoUoway,  the  corner 
of  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  corner  by  Camber- 
well  Green,  the  Ro}'al  E.xchange,  and  certain 
corners  in  the  Borough,  Hoxton,  Kennington, 
Shoreditch,  and  Charing  Cross  have  each 
a  special  feature,  but  in  general  character 
they  fall  into  line  with  those  dealt  with  in 
this  article. 

I  have  taken  the  London  Street  Corners 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  characteristic 
crowds,  but  they  afford  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  student  of  manners  from  the 
individual    point    of   view    also.      The   street 


corner  character  is  an  interesting  personality. 
The  Itjafer  is  to  be  found  there  in  all  his 
glor\-  night  and  day.  J'"or  the  lovers  of 
London  it  is  at  once  a  meeting  and  a  parting 
[jlacc.  The  provincial  sightseer  is  never 
absent  from  certain  corners — notably  the 
Haker  .Street  corner  near  Madame  Tussaud's 
— and  there  arc  some  corners  which  are  at 
night  time  meeting  places  for  the  local  youth, 
and  occasionall)'  for  the  local  rough.  The 
street  corner  is  a  favourite  pitch  of  the 
pickpocket  and  the  confidence  dodger,  and 
the  policeman  lingers  longer  there  than 
at  any  other  part  of  his  beat.  The  corner  of 
the  street  is  a  place  for  good-byes,  not  only 
for  lovers,  but  for  friends  and  relations  wh<j 
live  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town.  "  I  will 
walk  as  far  as  the  corner  with  you "  is  a 
phrase  that  is  on  the  lips  of  thousands  of 
Londoners  ever\-  night  in  the  year.  And 
"  just  round  the  corner "  is  a  meeting  place 
hallowed  b\-  centuries  of  poetry  and  song. 
To  many  an  Englishman  and  English- 
woman there  are  "  corners  "  in  London 
streets  which  are  fraught  with  hallowed 
memories  —  and  the\'  are  not  the  busiest 
corners  either. 
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TRAM,    'BIS,    AND    CAB    LONDON. 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE. 


D' 


URIXG    the    hours 

which  elapse  between 

the  arriwil  of  the  first 

tram  at  Aldtjate.  crowded 

with  working  men,  and  the 

departure    suburbwards    of 

tlic  last   'bus,   loaded    with 

cheerful  folk  fresh  from  an 

after-theatre    supper,   cabs, 

'buses,    and     trams     carry 

between    them    all    classes 

of  his    Majesty's    subjects, 

from     the    peer    and    the 

millionaire    to    the    coster 

and  the  workhouse  woman. 

Let  us  begin  b)'  seeing 

the   trams  at   work.      It  is 

eight     a.m.,     and     at    the 

entrance  to  a  big    Xorth    London    tram}-ard 

stand  some  eight  or  nine  smartK'-uniformed 


CABMAN  wnn 

ROSETTH      (KOTHS 
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for  them  in  a  big  many-columned  book.  A 
car  comes  slowly  from  the  back  of  the  yard, 
and  the  men  at  the  gate  stand  aside  to  let  it 
pass.  A  conductor  jumps  on  it,  dons  his  bell- 
punch,  and  prepares  for  work,  hi  less  than  a 
minute  the  car  is  at  the  starting-point,  where 
clerks,  shop  assistants,  office  bo\-s,  and  tea- 
shop  girls  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  its 
arrival.  Several  )-ouths  and  one  girl  jump 
on  the  car  before  it  stops  ;  the  others  wait 
until  it  is  at  a  standstill.  Then  ten  of  them 
attempt  to  step  on  the  platform  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  a  little  pushing  ensues,  followed 
probabl}'  b}-  some  hot  words.  In  a  k\v 
moments  all  the  seats  are  occupied  ;  the 
conductor  rings  his  bell,  and  the  car  starts. 

At  the  Finsbury  Pavement  terminus  (^^ 
the  Xorth  Metropolitan  Tramwaws  we  find 
cars,  nearl)'  all  carr_\-ing  their  maximu'n 
number  of  passengers,  arri\ing  in  rapid  suc- 
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conductors  and    leather-aproned  drivers  dis-  cession   from    \arious   northciii    suhurlis.     At 

cussing  the  latest   news.      Clo.se    by,   in    the  the     Il.impstcad     Road    and    other    termini 

yard   inspector's  office,   are  three  conductors  north   nf  the  Thames  they   are  arriving  and 

receiving  their  boxes  of  tickets,  and  signing  departing  every    miniile.     Passing    to    South 
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London  we  see  further  proofs  of  the  great 
popularity  of  trams.  The  London  County 
Council's  cars,  filled  with  almost  c\'er_\-  t_\'[>e 
of  the  great  cit\-'s  male  and  female  workers, 
are  following  each  other  closely  on  their  wa\- 
to  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  or  Westminster 
Bridge. 

During  the  afternoon  the  trams  carry  com- 
parati\ely  k\v  passengers,  but  at  six  p.m. 
they  begin  to  fill  up  rapidl)'  at  e\er\-  town- 
end  terminus,  including  those  of  the  electric 
cars  at  Hammersmith  and  .'~hci_iherd's  Bush, 
and  struggles  to  get  on  them  are  fierce  and 
frequent.  At  ten  o'clock  the  trams  begin 
to  pass  into  the  yards  ;  at  long  inter\-als  at 
first,  but  after  ele\-en  o'clock  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  Here  is  a  late  one  entering 
the  South  London  Tramwa_\'  Company's  big 
yard  at  Clapham  Junction.  A  stableman  is 
awaiting  it,  and  the  moment  it  stops  he 
promptly  takes  out  the  horses,  and  leads  them 
upstairs  to  unharness,  feed,  and  make  them 
secure  for  the  night.  As  the  horses  are  being 
led  awa}-,  the  dri\er  and  the  conductor  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  car  and  push  it  along  the 
lines  until  it  is  close  against  the  one  in  front 
of  it.  The  dri\-er  then  marches  off  home, 
with  his  rug  on  his  arm  and  his  whip  in  ais 
hand.  The  conductor,  however,  is  not  quite 
read}'  to  depart ;  for  two  or  three  minutes 
he  sits  inside  the  car  checking  his  last 
journey's  takings.      Having  made  his  money 


agree  with  his  way  bill,  he  enters  the  little 
yard-office  and  liands  it  in,  together  with  his 
unused  tickets,  to  the  night  inspector. 

The  last  tram  has  entered  one  of  the 
London  County  Council's  yards,  the  gates 
arc  shut,  and  the  washers  and  stablemen  are 
left  to  themselves.  The  washers  vigorousl\- 
sweep  the  dirt  and  the  "  dead  "  tickets  from 
the  roofs  and  insides  of  the  cars,  anfl  U'jt 
until  this  task  is  ended  is  the  wa.shing  begun. 
1 1  is  nearly  five  o'clock  before  the  last  car 
is  washed,  but  the  washers'  work  is  not  \-ct 
finished — the  windows  have  to  be  cleaned, 
the  brass  work  polished,  and  the  panels 
rubbed   with    clianiois   leather. 

Now  let  us  watch  the  'buse.s.  It  is  a 
quarter  past  seven,  and  the  driver  of  the 
first  'bus  to  leave  one  of  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company's  many  extensive  \-ards 
is  alread\-  u]3,  standing  uith  his  legs  astride 
the  brake  pedal,  anil  wrapping  his  rug 
around  his  body.  A  stout,  grey-whiskered, 
red-faced  old  man,  with  his  rug  already 
strapped  around  him,  is  climbing  laboriously 
to  the  box  seat  of  the  second  'bus.  He  is 
a  conservative  old  fellow,  and  wears  a  tall 
hat,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  headgear 
is  going  out  of  fashion  among  'busmen. 
Drivers,  ranging  in  age  from  twenty-one 
to  sevent}-,  and  conductors,  mostl}-  under 
forty,    hurr}-    into    the    }-ard,    greeting    and 
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and  west.  Here  are 
some,  each  fl\-ing  a 
miniature  Union  Jack, 
belonging  to  the  Lon- 
don Road  Car  Corn- 
pan}- —  the  first  of 
the  two  great  com- 
panies, by  the  way, 
to  introduce  a  motor 
'bus  ;  and  from  Edg- 
ware  Road  comes 
a  MetropoHtan  Rail- 
way 'bus,  witli  a  big 
umbrella  fixed  above 
the  dri\er's  head. 
Proceeding  do^\•n 
Regent  Street  on  an 
Atlas  and  Waterloo 
Association's  'bus  wc 
meet,  among  others. 
Balls  Brothers' 
"  Brixtons,"  Tilling's 
old  -established 
chaffing  each  other  in  \-igorous  language.  "  Times,"  drawn  b)'  four  excellent  horses. 
The  only  man  who  appears  at  all  depressed  and  at  Piccadilly  Circus  catch  a  glimpse 
is  an  "  odd  "  dri\cr  who  has  been  three  da\'s  of  the  little  eight-seated,  conductorless, 
without  a  job;  but  soon  his  spirits  revise,  waggonette  -  shaped  motor  -  omnibus  frum 
for  a  bustling  little  woman  enters  the  _\-ard,      Putney. 

and   informs   the    foreman   that   her   husband  Near    by,    crossing    Trafalgar    .Square,    we 

is  "  that  bad  with  riieumatism  he  can't  raise      see   the    yellow   'buses   fdubbed    b}'    'busmen 
a  hand,  let  alone  dri\e  a  pair 
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of  young  horses  like  he  had 
third  journey  yesterda)-."  The 
"  odd  "  driver  takes  out  the 
sick  man's  'bus,  and  the 
"  odd  "  conductors  regard  his 
luck  as  a  good  omen. 

By  half-past  eight  'buses  of 
almost  every  colour,  except 
black,  are  arriving  in  rapid 
succession  from  all  quarters 
of  the  Metropolis,  and,  .setting 
down  the  la.st  of  their  pas- 
.sengcrs  at  the  Bank,  rumble 
onwards  to  join  the  queue 
outside  Broad  .Street  Station, 
or  to  add  to  the  busy  scene 
in  London  Bridge  Station 
yard.  An  hour  later  liie 
London  General's  Kilbum 
express,  "sixpence  any  di.stance,"  is  ratllinj. 
Citywards  along  Maida  Vale;  and  at  Oxfort 
Circus  'buses  are  passing   north,  .south,  east 


The   "  Dudley    Arms,"    Harrow    Road,    W. 

Fiop'i-lor         ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  Mr.    Owar  Mali.. 

A   SELECT   HARMONIC    MEETING 

Will  nkc  plnce  at  thr  .il>ovc  hmuc 

Oil  SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER   16th,    igoi, 
For    the    Benefit    of  the    Widow   and    Children    of  the    Intc 
TO««     IVIARTIN, 

Who  difO  ifter  a  '.hori  illnci*  h  Mvinj;  .i  Wi(c  aiirf  ^  <  hililMn,     Ttn;  l.ilc  "]    W.  heinfj  a  ^nnt\  si)|ip(irlor 

of  llicsc  Meetings  il  is  the  wiih  ol  ihc  U'iil<Tsi[;nc<l   th.il   hii  and  i>m  (riends   will  >iipjujM  liis   \Viduw 

in  ihis  hft  bom  nf  need. 

Chairman  ...  COALY  JOE.        Vice  chairman. ..  G.   MILNE. 
Clerk  ...  BERT  THICKER,         Tyler  ...  STEVO.         Pianist  a  frioi.d. 

A^^iOl•.l  by  A,  AiIilM.  I.  M.ifsliiill.  Ohl-Joe,  F.  Rawlincs.  C.imp,..joc,  Nmly.  Link-  Sam,  Slonry 
M.i^;;;/.  JamCiy,  Hill  t.fLL-n,  .s  (jrccn,  llill  Cowley.  Y.  I[.iriiits,  Dinty,  Krtd  Tomlin,  F.  Tuinlmi  jni. 
Torn  Camiun.  ItiH  Kom-,  jot-  l-cllu*i,  .Spcnctr,  Mliiney,  llury,  I  l-Tacc  l'<i]>.'.  J  Smith,  D.uldlrr. 
O.  I).-il.l)S.  Ilill  MoiMs  II.'  Wiiby,  JiniCliilUs,  A  K<:iti|>.  Hill  Kul>in!i(>n,  Fishv  Amlrcws.  W  lull. 
LOnji  I'hil,  Mack,  Hob  Frickcr.  Mip,  P.  Mriter.  Joe-ihcKultli-r.  R.  Tonic,  WiMtv.  CCIart-e.  Scoiiy, 
G.  Ckavis,  Lemon,  Clarky  Itaxicr,  T.  Medley,  Milky.  Tiycr,  Wiiiie.  11  Mc&s-ncer,  IJill-lhc 
•Farrier,  W.  Giimwood,  Hill  King,  A.  StnnBcr,  Flai.li  Tom,  Ji.im  Whilhousc,  M  .cy,  Harris,  Hilly 
Cleaver,  F.  Flower,  W.  Wci-don,  Hill  Denrman,  F.  iJrarman.  Otck  hhnrp,  II.  (irern.  Fed  I  nylor, 
Hrnt  Flitter,  Jc%k  Addcn. -0.  Shurcy,  Hill  Willis,.  Kay  U-;;^"*,  Ilill  Chapnia-ii.  J.  Sl.iUion.  Jack  Speck- 
man,  llair-a-(iammon.  Handy  Cliatnbers,  Ctioir  buy.  Hill  ll.il<;«  Cancer  Hrown,  llill  Hrynnn,  Fred 
Wriclil.  Wdller  Mjtlin,  11  Wnrdic  Hub  Sivcrs,  I  om  I'oiintain,  G.  Hitllerrici.l,  LJtlle  Tilch.  F. 
Koden,  Tul)y  Frier,  Hroi,  Ash,  Harry  Harnc^,  Ur.  Davts,  T  Kntkham,  Hilly  Williams,  Tom  Hiown 
Itlll  Loxl..n,  liick  Mill*.  Ch.irlic  IVivn  Old  ^ampy,  and  Unde  Nid. 
Friends  whov  namc^  arc  noi  on  this  card  will  kindly  at'ccpt  tbit  n^  an  invii.iiion       Commfi.ce  at  8. 


I-K'[l\ni,Y    MAI)       Tl"  Ki-_r. 


"  rnu.stard-pot.s  ")  of  the  Camden  Town  Asso- 
ciation, the  oldest  omnibus  body  \y\  London. 
To    this  and    other    associations    belong    the 
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majority  of  the  leading 
proprietors,  including 
several  very  old-estab- 
lished firms  and  such 
comparative]}-  )-(iuth- 
ful  limited  liability 
companies  as  the  Star 
Omnibus  Comjjany 
and  the  Associated 
Omnibus  Company. 
Proceeding  to  Beck- 
ham, we  find  'bus 
after  'bus  starting 
from  Tilling's  stables, 
some  bound  for  the 
City  or  West  -  End, 
but  the  majority  fin- 
various  southern 
suburbs. 

Now  it  is  earl}'  in  the  afternoon — a  slack 
time  for  'busmen.  Here  comes  a  Road  Car 
with  every  seat  vacant,  but  the  silk-hatted 
driver  is  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  and  soon 
picks  up  three  ladies  bound  for  Westbourne 
Grove.  Not  far  away  an  empt_\-  London 
General  is  standiiig  at  a  "  point."  The 
conductor  has  his  hand  on  the  bell-cord,  but 
he  is  an.Kious  to  obtain  passengers  and  does 
not  start  the  'bus  until  the  time-keeper 
signals  him  to  move  on. 

Here    is    the    conductor    of    a     "  pirate," 
shouting  with  monotonous  reiteration,"  Sloane 
Street,  H_\-de  Park  Corner,  Piccadill_\%  Strand." 
Two  ladies  enter   his 
'bus,    believing    it    to 
belonir  to  the  London       ,  .aanHKiMi^:     _,, 


MOTOR    O.M.MBLS. 


General  Omnibus 
C  o  m  p  a  n  y .  It  i  s 
painted  and  lettered 
to  give  the  public  that 
impression,  but  the 
com]jany's  name  is 
not  on  the  panels, 
and  the  horses,  in- 
stead of  being  strong, 
well-fed  animals,  are 
lean  "  cabber.s." 

Later  (jn,  an  almost 
cni])ty  'bus,  which  be- 
longs to  one  of  the 
great  coinpanies,  is 
coming  along  Fleet 
Street  from  Ludgate 
Circus.  The  driver 
glances  up  at  the  Law 
Courts  clock,  and  calculates  that  by  driving 
somewhat  slowly  he  will  arrive  at  the  earliest 
closing  theatre  just  as  the  people  are  ct)ming 
out.  But  the  Strand  policemen's  duty  clashes 
with  his,  and  they  hurry  him  on,  with  the 
result  that,  instead  of  leaving  Charing  Cross 
with  a  full  'bus,  he  has  only  five  passengers. 
The  'buses  following  him  are,  however,  more 
fortunate.  Each  gets  filled  up  quickly,  a. id 
ha\  ing  made  its  way  slowly  out  of  the 
Strand   hurries  homewards. 

The  day  cabmen,  their  hansoms  and  four- 
wheelers  clean  and  bright  from  the  washers' 
hands,    begin    to    appear    in    numbers    about 

nine  a.m.,  some  hurry- 

with 
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proceeding  slowly  to  various  stands, 
where  they  find  a  few  unfortunate 
and  somewhat  despondent  night  cab- 
men waiting  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
at  least  one  good  job  before  taking 
their  cabs  back  to  the  j'ard. 

Soon  we  find  cabs  everywhere,  for 
there  are   ",500  hansoms  and  3,700 


FOUR-WHEELER. 

four-wheelers  licensed  to  ply  in  the  streets. 
A  long  line  of  cabs,  each  with  luggage  on  its 
roof,  is  just  quitting  Euston  Station.  Several 
of  the  fares  have  arrived  via  Liverpool  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  can  scarcely 
conceal  the  pleasure  they  feel  at  finding 
them.selves,  after  many  years  of  exile,  once 
more  in  a  London  cab.  Down  Grosvenor 
Place  hansoms  and  four-wheelers  are  hasten- 
ing to  Victoria  Station.  On  a  summer  day 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  are  perhaps  ])la\ing 
at  I-ord's,  and  outside  the  ground  the  line 
of  empty  hansoms,  awaiting  the  close  of  the 
day's  play,  extends  to  the  station  end  of  St. 
John's  Wood  Road.  Now  the  theatres  have 
closed,  and  hansoms  and  four-wheelers  are 
following  clo.se  upon  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions. Some  arc  bound  for  the  suburbs; 
others,  the  majority,  are  hurrying  to  the 
various  railway  termini.  Lven  Gower  Street, 
peaceful  from  morning  until  night,  is  noisy 
with  the  tinkling  of  cab  bells  and  the  clat- 
tering of  hoofs. 

Here  is  a  smart  j'oung  cabman  ready  to 
mount  his  dickey.     He  is,  perhaps,  the  lucky 


recipient  of  one  of  the 
Rothschild      Christmas- 
boxes — a  brace  of  pheas- 
ar.ts — which    are    given 
annualh'  to  the  majority 
of  'busmen  and  to  some 
cabmen.  In  acknowledg- 
ment   of    this    generous 
gift  he  has  adorned  his 
whip     with     a      rosette 
composed  of  the  donor's 
colours. 
At  the  West-End  we  notice  an  old  cabman 
seated  on  the  box-seat  of  his    four-wheeler. 
There   is   an   air   of  contentment  about  him, 
for  he  is  on  a  good  stand  and  knows  that  it 
will    not   be    lung    before    he  is  hailed  by  a 
"  fare."     Near  \i\\  waiting    outside  a  club,  is 
a    hansom    in    summer    arrav.     Cabby   looks 
\cry    cool    in    his    white  hat  and  light  coat, 
and  we  see  that  he  has  also  done  his  best  to 
make   his  patrons   comfortable ;    for   a   white 
awning    is    spread    o\cr  the  roof  of   his  cab, 
and   inside  the  hansom  is  a  ])aliii-lcaf  fan. 

( )n  a  certain  summer  afternoon  \\e  may 
find  the  pensioners  of  that  excellent  society 
the  Cabdrivers'  Benevolent  A.ssociation  mus- 
tering at  Westminster  Bridge  for  their 
annual  summer  treat — a  ri\-cr  tri|)  to  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Many  of  these  weather-beaten 
old  fellows  (some  arc  very  feeble)  have  their 
wives  with  them,  and  a  happy  day  is  always 
spent. 

The  cabmen's  shelters  are  filled  with 
drivers  enjoying  their  midday  meal.  The 
accommodation  is  small,  and  the  men  have 
little  elbow-ror)m,  but    the  good   r|ualit)-  and 
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cheapness  of  the  food  more  than  atone,  in 
the  cabmen's  opinion,  for  Hmited  space. 
It  is  while  having  a  meal  in  a  shelter  that 
cabmen  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  them- 
selves. One  describes  the  personal  appearance 
of  a  well-dressed  man  who  "  bilked  "  him  on 
the  previous  day,  and  another  distributes  cards 
announcing  that  a  "  friendly  lead  " — or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed,  "  a  select  harmonic 
meeting  " — is  to  be  held  for  the  widow  and 
children  of  a  deceased  comrade.  "  Friendly- 
lead  "  cards  are  usuall)'  drawn  up  by  cabmen, 
and,  as  the  chairman  and  other  officials  are 
generally  advertised  by  their  nicknames,  they 
afford  amusement  to  outsiders. 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the 
afternoon  himdreds  of  cabbies  drive  to  some 
of  the  big  \'ards,  such  as  that  of  the  London 
Lnproved  Cab  Compan}-,  where  they  change 
horses  and  ha\e  their  cabs  "  spotted,"  that  is, 
the  splashes  of  mud  removed.  It  is  a  busy  scene, 
and  no  sooner  is  it  ended  than  the  horsekeepers 
bring  out  the  horses,  which  ha\e  cooled  down, 
and  groom  them.  The  illustration  on  p.  97 
is  from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hearn's 
well-known  )'ard  in  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

About  9.30  p.m.  the  first  hansom  to  finish 
its  day's  work  of  twehe  hours  returns,  and 
.soon  the  washers  begin  their  long  night's 
work,  dipping  their  pails  into  the  tanks  and 
throwing  the  water  over  the  wheels  and  bodies 
of  the  muddy  cabs.  One  man  quickly  finishes 
his  fii'st   cab,  and  getting  between  the  shafts 


pulls  it  out  inlD  the  main  yard,  where  .some 
hours  later  it  will  be  polished. 

Standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  nearly 
opposite  one  of  the  chief  theatres,  is  a  thin, 
shabbily-dressed,  dejected-looking  cab  tout. 
His  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  .stalls  and  dress- 
circle  entrance,  and  the  moment  the  earliest 
of  the  homeward-bound  playgoers  appear  he 
hurries  across  to  them.  "  I'our-wheeler,  sir?" 
he  calls  out  to  an  elderly  man,  who  is  accom- 
panied b)-  his  three  pretty  daughters.  A 
four-wheeler  is  required,  and  the  cab  tout 
dashes  off  to  a  side  street  to  fetch  one.  Soon 
he  returns  with  it,  and  is  rewarded  with 
si.vpcnce.  Seeing  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
another  job  at  this  theatre,  for  his  fellow  touts 
are  man)-,  he  hurries  off  to  a  later-closing 
one,  where  he  earns  eightpence — a  sixj^enny 
tip  and  a  twopenny  one.  His  night's  earnings 
are  only  fourtecnpence,  but  he  is  quite  satis- 
fied. The  previous  night  he  s[)ent,  sujjperless, 
on  the  Embankment ;  to-night  he  w  ill  have 
a  fish-supper,  a  pot  of  beer,  and  a  Ijcd. 

The  day  cabs  continue  to  pass  into  the 
various  yards  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  that  time  the  Metropolis,  with 
the  exception  of  its  night  workers,  is  asleep. 
But  hansoms  and  four-wheelers  are  waiting 
on  the  stands,  and  before  the  city  awakes 
many  a  Londoner  will  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that,  though  trams  and  'buses  dis- 
appear from  the  streets  for  a  few  hours,  a 
cab  is  alwa}-s  to  be  found. 
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IN    A    LONDON    WORKHOISE. 

By  7.   W.   WILKINSON. 
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HAUi'KK  S  ADMISSION    ORDER. 


'*'0  pass  in 
a  north- 
west e  r  I }' 
direction 
through  the 
squares  and  by 
the  towering 
flats  lying  be- 
tween Langham 
Place  and  Nor- 
thumberland 
Street,     and    to 

I  e«^.  .^^  a.-(.m«.„v enter      "York 

^  t\/-,m^.-,\  .t'^j'^K .,  1^  1  1  1  r  o  " no 

ro\-al  palace  in 
fact,  but  the  St. 
I\I  a  r  )•  1  e  b  o  n  e 
Workhouse,  and 
so  called  because 
of  its  palatial 
appearance  and  its  proximity  to  York  Gate, 
Regent's  Park — is  to  step  from  the  front  door 
of  Dives  into  the  home  of  Lazarus.  Plenty 
and  poverty  exist  side  by  side.  My  lady's 
boudoir  is  on  the  one  hand  ;  the  pauper's 
dormitory  on  the  other.  Extremes  meet 
in  London  as  they  meet  nowhere  else. 

Further  contrasts  await  us  at  the  entrance 
to  this  last  refuge  of  civilisation's  superfluities 
and  failures,  which  we  may  take  as  a  type 
of  the  man)^  workhouses  scattered  over  the 
Metropolis.  Tarry  awhile  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  and  watch  the  incomers  before  they 
lose  some  of  their  individuality.  Merc,  witli 
slow,  unwilling  steps  and  lack-lustre  eyes, 
comes  a  man  who,  worn  out  with  life's 
struggle,  has  reluctantly  obtained  a  re- 
lieving officer's  order  for  admission.  Enter 
next  his  antithesis — a  London  wastrel  to 
the  very  marrow,  .shiftlessness  stamped 
on  his  stuljbled  face,  and  with  the  air 
of  one  going  through  an  oft  -  repeated 
performance.  Who  art  thou,  O  unsliorn 
one,  that  callest  thy.self  a  painter?  Let 
him    be    put    down    as    a    painter,    but    the 


ofificials  know  him  as  something  more — a 
confirmed  "  in  and  out,"  a  man  who  discharges 
himself  in  the  morning  and  is  back  at 
night  or  the  next  da_\-.  A  mere  neophyte 
this,  howe\er ;  he  has  not  }-et  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  professional  pauper  army. 
The  gap  which  separates  him  from  the  cham- 
pion "  in  and  out,"  a  supreme!}-  gifted  genius 
of  the  East-End  who  has  been  discharged 
and  admitted  about  two  thousand  times, 
is  that  which  separates  lance-corporal  from 
colonel. 

Another  contrast.  In  through  the  door- 
wa\'  of  sighs  comes  a  typical  working  man 
who  palpably  shrinks  from  the  future, 
because  he  knows  nothing  of  the  life  on 
which  he  is  entering.  When  he  goes  before 
the  Visiting  Committee,  may  good  fortune 
be  his  !  Everybody  admitted  appears  before 
that  body,  which  is  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  inmates  than  are  the  Guardians 
who,  as  a  board,  meet  fortnightl}- ;  and 
he    is    one    of    those    cases    which    it    helps 
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by  giving  money  or  finding  employment  or 
both.  It  thus  saves  men,  and  does  untold  good 
quietly  and  unostentatiously.  Repasses  ;  and 
here  is  his  successor — a  man  for  whom  the 
poor-house  has  no  secrets  and  no  terrors.  He 
was  born  in  the  workhcnise  ;  all  his  life — and 
his  hair  is  white  as  dri\en  snow — he  has  li\-ed 
in  the  workhouse ;  and  he  will  die  in  the 
workhouse. 

Could  we  wait  here  for  twcnt\--four  hours 
the  iron  chain  of  circumstances  would  show 
us  still  stranger  juxtapositions.  Picture  a 
common    scene.      It    is    night.      From    the 


person  of  a  man  who  has  kcjjt  want  at  bay 
for  sixty  years  or  more,  and  who  rolls  u[) 
easily  and  comfortably  in  the  official  carriage 
kept  for  those  who  cannot  walk.  Rubber- 
tyred  are  the  wheels  of  this  vehicle,  and  it 
contains  every  necessary  convenience  known 
to  medical  science. 

Leaving  the  lodge,  all  these  and  other 
types  are  conducted  to  the  receiving  ward, 
and  then  they  are  scattered  over  the  buildings 
according  to  age,  .se.\,  and  other  circum- 
stances. To  get  glimpses  of  them  when 
they     are     .settled     involves     some    walking. 


I.N   THE    AIRING   Y.AKD. 


Marylebone  Road  comes  no  sound  save  that 
of  a  cab  bearing  a  belated  roisterer  humc- 
ward.  Tap  !  tap  !  from  the  knocker,  loudly, 
imperiously.  The  door  is  opened  to  admit 
a  policeman  carrying  in  his  arms  the  familiar 
bundle.  No  need  to  ask  what  he  has  got. 
Another  little  mite  has  been  found  on  a 
doorstep,  nestled,  perhaps,  in  an  improvised 
cradle,  and  with  a  note  from  its  despairing 
mother  pinned  to  its  clothing — a  note  that 
adds  to  the  poignanc_\-  of  the  tragedy.  "  Oh, 
pray,"  wrote  one  poor  creature  from  the 
depths  of  a  sorrow-laden  heart — "oh, 
pray  somebody  be  kind  to  my  little 
darling.  I  have  to  work  very  hard  for 
six  shillings  a  week,  or  I  would  look  after 
her  myself." 

This  is  how  tender,  budding  }-outh  often 
comes  to  the  workhouse  gate.  Age  is  repre- 
sented   not    man\'    hours    afterwards    in    the 


Where  shall  we  begin  ?  In  an  institution 
known  to  one  section  of  tlie  communit}' 
as  "  the  grubber,"  one  thinks  first  of  the 
kitchen.  Let  that,  then,  be  our  starting 
point. 

A  large,  loft)-  room,  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  and  with  a  score  of  steam- 
jacketed  coppers,  tea  coppers,  roasting  ovens, 
and  the  like,  it  seems  to  ha\e  been  designed 
and  fitted  for  a  regiment  of  Brobdingnagians. 
Here  they  make  sixty-gallon  milk  puddings, 
have  three  teapots  of  eighty  gallons  capacity 
each,  cook  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  bacon  and 
a  ton  of  cabbage  at  an  operation,  and  steam 
potatoes  by  the  ton.  Fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen  is  a  mincing  machine,  one  of 
the  uses  of  which  is  artificially  masticating 
the  meat  supplied  to  old  and  toothless 
paupers.  On  a  large  cutting-up  table  to 
the  left   the  joints  (always  of  good  quality) 
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are  carved,  and  then,  with  other  food,  passed 
through  two  trapdoors   into  the  great   hall. 

What  was  the  menu  to-da_\',  Tuesday? 
Roast  mutton  and  potatoes,  with  bread.  The 
young  men  and  women  each  had  four-and- 
a-half  ounces  of  meat,  twelve  ounces  of 
potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of  bread.  For 
breakfast  the  ration  was  four  ounces  of  bread, 
one-pint-and-a-half  of  porridge  or  one  pint 
of    cocoa ;    and    for    supper    it   will    be   six 


measured  out  in  doses  at  stated  times.  Ad- 
joining is  one  of  the  four  special  day  wards, 
which  introduces  us  to  the  classification 
s\-stem.  Formerly  paupers  were  lumped  to- 
gether, as  "  casuals  "  are,  outrageously  enough, 
to  this  day  ;  now  the  best  of  them  are  isolated 
and  made  comparatively  comfortable.  As 
the  superior  men  are  discovered  they  are 
drafted  into  one  or  other  of  these  rooms, 
which  are  much  more  bright  and  attractive 
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ounces  of   bread  and    one-pint-and-a-half  of 
broth. 

Through  the  great  hall — a  fine  building 
capable  of  seating  twelve  hundred,  and  afford- 
ing an  infinitely  suggestive  .scene  at  dinner- 
time— out  into  the  airing  yard  again,  past 
the  beds  of  flowers  that  fringe  it  and 
make  it  bright  and  cheerful,  by  .seat  after 
seat  occupied  by  paupers  reading  in  the  sun, 
and  presently  we  reacii  one  of  the  general 
males'  day  wards,  of  which  there  are  four, 
all  exactly  alike.  It  is  full  of  men,  .some 
standing  in  groups  talking,  .some  sleeping, 
some  reading,  some  playing  dominoes  on 
the  long  table.  On  another  table  to  the 
right  stand  huge  bottles  of  medicine — stock 
mixtures  for  coughs,  indigestion,  and  f)thcr 
common  ailments  of  the  race — read)-  tu  be 


than  tiiose  for  the  lower  grade.  The  one 
we  have  just  left  is  hare,  rather  noisy,  and 
full  of  movement ;  this  is  hung  with  steel 
engravings,  the  table  is  strewn  with  books 
and  adorned  with  plants,  and  all  is  still  and 
cjuiet.  In  the  other  room  the  men,  of  a 
rougher  class,  wear  their  hats  and  like  to 
sleep  and  play  dnniinocs  ;  here  liic  iinnates 
are  bareheaded,  and  spend  mucii  of  their 
spare  time  in  reading.  .Separate  dormitories 
are  also  ])rovitlc(l  fur  these  select  ])au|)ers, 
and  they  enjoy,  therefore,  a  degi'ce  of  privacy 
which  used  to  be  quite  unattainable  in  a 
workhou.se.  In  addition  there  are,  of  course, 
rooms  exclusively  for  infirm  males,  who 
spend  hours  sitting  apart  in  silence,  as 
if  listening  for  Time's  oncoming  footsteps. 
More    tacking   and    turning   bring  us  to  a 
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doorwa)^  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  monotonous 
"  ger— cr — cr — er."  Inside 
are  a  number  of  men,  each 
bent  o\er  a  crank,  which 
communicates  with  a 
huge,  overgrown  coffee- 
mill.  Able-bodied  un- 
skilled paupers,  the)'  are 
literally  fulfilling  the 
primeval  curse,  and  earn- 
ing, as  well  as  making, 
their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  since  tlie\- 
are  converting  wheat  into 
whole  meal,  which,  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  white 
flour,  they  will  eat  later 
on  in  the  great  hall.  Two  bushels  of  grain 
form  the  daily  task. 

Chop !  chop !  chop !  with  the  buzz  of 
a  saw,  from  another  shop.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  firewood  manufactory.  The  e\-e  takes 
it  all  in  at  a  glance.  At  the  far  end  four 
men  are  turning  a  crank  that  .supplies  the 
motive  power  to  a  circular  saw,  which  is 
fed  by  a  fifth  inmate.  Scattered  about  the 
room  other  paupers  are  chopping  and 
bundling  the  wood.  The\'  are  all  old — 
mostly  too  old  and  too  unskilled  to  do 
heavier  or  more 
profitable  work.  No 
fixed    output    is 
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exacted.  The  men,  in  fact,  are  here  more 
that  the}'  may  kill  time  than  anything  else. 
In  other  shops  pauper  "  tradesmen "  are 
variousl}-  emploj'ed.  Piled  up  j'onder, 
awaiting  the  attention  of  the  cobblers,  is  a 
heap  of  boots  about  the  size  of  a  ha}'rick. 
These  seats  in  the  corridor,  fit  for  an}'  gentle- 
man's lawn,  are  home-made,  and  are  for 
the  garden.  And  now  the  odour  of  methy- 
lated spirit  reaches  the  nose.  \\'e  have 
arri\'ed  at  the  French-polishing  shop,  con- 
cerning which  the  indefatigable  Master  ot 
the  workhouse  could  tell 
a  story.  Once  it  had  an 
inmate  who  too  freely 
supped  the  potent  but 
nauseous  spirit  used  for 
polishing.  To  make  the 
stuff  still  more  horrible, 
the  officials  dosed  his 
supplies  with  asafcetida, 
and  there  is  ever}'  reason 
to  believe  that  that  elo- 
quentl}-  noisome  drug 
proved  too  much  for  even 
his  palate.  But  the  ex- 
periment was  only  a 
qualified  success,  becau.se 
the  offensive  product 
spoiled  the  spirit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is 
generall}-  emplo}'ed.  Over 
the  remaining  shops  we 
need  not  linger.     Enough 
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that  employment  is  found  for  all  except  the 
physically  unfit,  and  that  all  the  work  of 
the  house  is  done  b)-  its  inmates.  There 
are  only  two  salaried  r.rtisans  in  the  place. 

Now  let  us  pass  to  the  female  side,  which 
differs  little,  except  in  obvious  details,  from 
the  male  side.  One  feature,  however,  has 
a  pathetic  interest,  and  that  is  the  number 
of  aged  inmates.  Included  in  the  population 
of  this  microcosm — two  thousand,  the  full 
roll  of  many  a  country  town  with  a  mayor 
and  corporation — are  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  octogenarians,  of  whom  the  majority 
are  women.  Veritable  dear  old  creatures 
many  of  them  are  !  The  feeling  they  pro- 
duce must  needs  be  one  of  sadness,  and 
yet  there  is  something  pleasing  in  the 
spectacle  they  present  when  hob-nobbing 
over  their  tea  in  the  afternoon.  Man\-  of 
them  have  their  own  teapots — presents,  in 
some  cases,  from  the  kindly  matron — and 
they  get  the  delicious  leaf  from  visitors 
and  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
less  infirm  women,  ha\ing  no  proprietary 
rights  whatever  in  such  a  utensil,  puts  a 
screw  into  a  pot  belonging  to  a  more  for- 
tunate companion,  and  in  virtue  of  that 
contribution  is  entitled  to  a  cup  of  the 
brew.  So  there  you  shall  find  them  all 
at  their  accustomed  hour,  drinking  tea  as 
of  old,  and  perfecth-  contented  with  things 
as  the)-  are,  judging  from  the  nodding  of  caps 
and  the  smiles  and  the  whispered  confidences. 
If  they  are  not  happ)',  appearances  belie 
them.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  most 
of  them  will  gradually  rust  out,  and  die  at 
last  of  the  workhouse  complaint,  old  age. 

And  now  we  reach  the  aged  married 
couples'  quarters.  Consisting  of  ten  little 
tenements  fir  as  many  Darbies  and  Joans 
—  one  room,  one  couple — and  a  general 
room  at  the  end  for  meals,  the  "  private 
apartments  "  form  a  sort  of  miniature  model 
dwelling  that  overlooks  the  Paddingtnn 
Street  Recreation  Ground.  Admirable  is 
the  only  word  for  this  division.  The 
brightly  -  painted  walls,  the  pictures,  the 
official  furniture,  including  a  chest  of  drawers 
and  a  table,  the  photographs  and  knick- 
knacks  belonging  to  the  inmates,  who  are 
allowed  to  bring  in  such  property  and 
arrange  it  as  the_\-  choose— all  this  makes 
a  "  private  apartment  "  home  -  like  and  a 
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delight  til  the  eye.  If  an  old  couple  mu.st 
spend  their  last  days  in  the  workhouse,  one 
could  wish  them  no  brighter  or  more  healthy 
quarters. 

A  final  pau.se  at  the  nursery,  and  then 
to  another  gate — that  of  the  casual  ward. 
The  infants'  room  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest 
side  of  any  workhouse,  though  everything 
possible  is  done  for  the  helpless  little  mor- 
tals in  "York  Palace."  Some  little  suf- 
ferers are  in  bed  ;  the  rest  seated  together 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  close  to  a  table 
where  food — milk,  bread-and-milk,  bread  and 
butter — is  always  kept  in  readiness.  They 
are  always  eating,  but  they  cannot  exhaust 
the  sup])l}',  for  that  is  illimitable.  Though 
they  have  not  been  cradled  in  the  purple, 
they  bear  no  trace  of  hardship.  A  chubby- 
cheeked  girl,  who  never  takes  her  eyes  off 
your  face,  came  from  a  doorstep  in  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  and  some  of  her  companions 
have  identically  the  same  history.  Where 
are  their  mothers — alive  or  dead  ?  Others 
are  known  orphans,  and  two  or  three  are 
the  children  of  women  in  the  house.  But 
they  all  look  well  and  robust. 

Fi\e  o'clock.  The  casual  ward  opens 
at  si.x,  and  already  there  is  outside  it  a  mass 
of  the  human  wreckage  that  the  irresistible 
tide  of  London  life  is  e\'er  casting  up. 
Nearly  two-score  pitiable  figures — broken- 
down  professional  men,  artisans  out  of  work 
(some  of  them  "  too  old  at  fifty "),  women 
with  innocent  children  clinging  to  their 
skirts,  whole  families  even,  from  the  head 
to  the  suckling  at  its  mother's  breast — are 
waiting  for  admission.  One  of  the  women  is 
eyed  curiously  by  her  fellow  "  casuals."  She 
is  decently  dressed  and — here  is  the  cause  for 
special  wonder — wearing  kid  gloves.  What 
strange  decree   >f  fate  has  brought  her  here  ? 

At  six  o'clock  prompt  the  door  opens,  and 
the  tramps  enter  the  refuge  in  single  file. 
Listen  to  the  answers  they  give  to  the  usual 
questions.  One  is  repeated  again  and  again 
till  it  sears  itself  on  the  brain.  It  is  "  No- 
wiiere."  "Where  did  _\-ou  sleep  last  night?" 
asks  the  porter.  "  Nowhere."  Nowhere ! 
The  key  of  the  street  ;  dropping  asleep  on 
a  doorstep,  or,  worse  still,  while  still  walking, 
and  being  rudel}'  wakened  b_\-  the  shock  of 
stepping  on  a  pa\ing-stone  that  was  not  there 
— dropping,  that  is  to  say,  off  the  kerb — or 
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running  into  a  lamp-post  or  a  brilliantl}-- 
lighted  window ;  dodging  about  in  the  cold, 
grey  dawn  to  get  a  wash  at  a  street  fountain 
when  a  policeman  is  not  looking — these  and 
a  score  of  other  miseries  are  summed  up  in 
the  pregnant  word. 

Beyond  the  office  the  stream  of  destitute 
humanity  divides,  the  women  and  children 
going  one  way,  and  the  men  another.  The 
males  are  next  searched  to  see  whether  the}- 
possess  more  mone\'  than  is  allowed  (the 
3imit  here  is  4d.),  and  also  whether  they  have 
pipes,  tobacco,  or  matches  concealed  about 
their  persons.  All  pass  muster,  and,  ha\'ing 
had  a  compulsory  bath,  sit  down  to  supper, 
which  consists  of  one  pint  of  gruel  and  six 
ounces  of  bread.  The  meal  ended — and  be 
sure  that  it  does  not  last  long — they  retire 
one  by  one  to  their  separate  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  the  unusual  luxury  of  an 
ordinary  bed. 


To-morrow  morning,  after  breakfast — • 
which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  supper — the 
inmates  will  be  set  to  work,  the  women 
at  cleaning  and  washing,  the  men  at  cleaning 
and  oakum  picking.  All  day,  with  onl_\-  a 
break  for  dinner — bread  and  cheese — will 
the}'  be  thus  kept  employed.  Then  will 
come  supper  again,  then  bed  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  about  thirty-si.x  hours 
after  entrance,  they  will  be  discharged,  turned 
on  the  streets  once  more. 

This  is  the  life  of  those  who  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  things  are  undermost,  temporarily 
or  permanenth".  It  is  practically  the  same 
all  over  Pauper  London,  for,  as  already  stated, 
"  York  Palace "  is  a  typical  Metropolitan 
workhouse.  Vastl}-  as  it  has  been  improved 
of  late  years,  it  can  be  still  further  bettered 
without  putting  a  premium  on  laziness,  and 
it  lies  with  us  who  are  now  on  top  to  see 
that  this  is   done. 
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AMERICAN      LONDON. 

By  ELIZABETH   L.  BANKS. 


Til  ERE  was  a  time  when  American 
tourists  wlio  came  to  London  re- 
turned to  their  native  land  and  in- 
formed their  compatriots  that  there  was 
"  nothing  fit  to  eat  over  there,"  meaning  that 
all  the  food  was  cooked  and  served  in  English 
st3'le,  and  that  benighted  Britishers  knew 
nothing  of  the  delights  of  the  products  of 
American  culinary  skill.  That  Great  Britain 
could  exist,  and  even  wax  strong  and  fat, 
under  such  adverse  conditions  was  an  ever- 
increasing  puzzle  to  the  visiting  American 
who  went  from  restaurant  to  restaurant,  and 
boarding-house  to  boarding-house,  with  his 
eyes  full  of  tears  and  his  pockets  full  of 
money,  seeking,  alwa}'s  seeking,  for  what  his 
appetite  craved,  yet  ne\'er  finding  it. 

But  those  melancholy  times  are  past — it 
was  before  the  Americanising  of  London  that 
such  tragedies  were  enacted  ;  and  now  there 
are  few  special  American  dishes  which  one 
cannot  find  at  various  eating-places  in  Lon- 
don if  one  will  but  inquire  for  them.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point.  I  was  one  of  a  little 
American  party  at  a  restaurant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing  Cross,  where  pork  and 
beans,    Boston     style,    and     salted     cod-fish 


"picked-up"  {i.e.  shredded  into  fine  bits 
and  prepared  with  thick  cream  gra\y)  were 
served  to  us  as  the  merest  matter  of 
course  when  asked  for — and,  I  may  add,  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  certain  facetious 
member  of  our  part}-,  who  had  ordered 
these  "  specialities  '  of  Vankeeland  with  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  dumbfounding 
the  waiter. 

That  individual,  however,  only  answered, 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  certainl}'  sir  !  "  and  straightway 
brought  us  our  cod-fish  ;  after  which  we  had 
such  a  beautifully  browned  bean  feast,  with 
crinkled  roast  pork  in  tlie  middle  and  all, 
that  we  could  proceed  with  little  effort  to 
fanc\-  ourselves  in  Boston. 

But  it  was  London  ! 

It  was  London,  too,  into  which  we  pene- 
trated when  we  left  the  restaurant  to  make 
our  way  towards  Piccadilly  Circus  ;  and  the 
semi-circular  street  down  which  we  looked,  to 
see  dozens  of  star-spangled  banners  floating 
from  the  tops  of  the  business  houses,  was 
Regent  Street.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  were  not  in  Xew  York  or  Chica^^o, 
walking  along  a  street  decorated  with  flags 
for  some  extra-special  gala  occasion.      What 
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did  it  mean  ?  Nothing,  except  that  the  month 
was  July,  and  the  shopkeepers,  knowing  that 
the  "  American  Invaders "  had  descended 
upon  London  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  paid  them  the  prett}-  compliment 
of  hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  instead  of 
the  Union  Jack.  To  be  sure,  one  could  not 
positive!)'  affirm  that  the  shopkeepers  were 
wholly  sentimental,  and  gave  no  thought  to 
the  probable  increase  of  trade  that  the  hoisting 
•of  the  flag  might  bring!  London  shopkeepers 
are  human.  Nevertheless  this  Americanising 
of  Regent  Street  has  always  seemed  to  me 
an  exceedingly  graceful  thing. 

And  speaking  of  shops  and  shopping,  let 
us  hasten  along  Regent  Street,  past  the  Circus, 
into  Oxford  Street  to  see  another  device  in 
the  way  of  American  baiting.  A  very  kindly, 
clever  bait  it  is,  that  sign  in  the  window  of  a 
large  Oxford  Street  draper's  establishment — 
"  To  our  American  Lady  Customers  :  Messrs. 
Blank,  having  noticed  that  their  American 
customers  seem  often  to  have  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  exact  value  of  English  coinage, 
have  prepared  a  table  of  money  equivalents, 
by  which  ladies  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
American  value  of  the  articles  exposed  for 
sale.      Messrs.  Blank  will  also  be  pleased  to 


receive  payment  for  their  goods  in  American 
currenc}',  if  more  convenient  t(j  their  cus- 
tomers. '  They  also  present,  with  their  com- 
pliments, a  Guide  Book  of  London,  which 
they  are  sure  will  interest  and  assist  American 
ladies  visiting  the  Metropolis." 

"  American  Rocking  Chairs  for  Sale  Here  !  " 
"  American  Shoes  !  "  "  American  Desks  ! '' 
"  American  Pickles  and  Catsup  !  "  "  American 
Cut  Glass  I"  "American  Soda  Water  and  Other 
Iced  Drinks!"  "American  Bar — Gentlemen, 
Try  our  '  Whiskey  Sour  '  and  '  Manhattan 
Cock-tail  ! '  "  "  American  Candies  —  Made 
Fresh  Ever_\-  Da\-  !  " 

Everywhere  and  hundreds  of  times  a  day 
our  eyes  are  greeted  with  these  and  other 
signs  of  American  London. 

Ha\ing  eaten  our  American  luncheon,  and 
shopped  in  American  fashion  with  American 
money  with  which  we  have  bought  American 
things,  let  us  to  Victoria  Street  to  pay  our 
respects  at  the  American  Embass\-,  which  has 
the  distinction  of  being  unique  in  its  unpre- 
tentiousness  and  inconveniences  among  the 
various  embassies  of  London.  We  find  the 
Ambassador,  who  is  at  the  head  of  American 
London,  receiving  numbers  of  his  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  assisted  b}'  the  different 
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than  at  the  Embassy,  and  the 
inconveniences  arisin<j  from  lack 
of  space  are  proportionately 
c,n-eater.  Into  the  Consulate,  to 
pour  all  their  troubles  into  the 
ears  of  the  sympathetic  and 
f^cnial  Consul-Gencral,  go  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  dail}-  during 


secretaries.  During  the  " In\asion  Season  " 
it  is  computed  that  about  one  hundred 
Americans  dail}-  appl_\'  at  the  American 
Embassy  for  the  two  tickets  which  the 
Ambassadcjr  has  the  pri\'ilege  of  giving 
away  each  day  for  entrance  to  the  I  louse 
of  Lords.  This  means  that  ninet}--eight 
Americans  daily  leave  the  ILmbassy  dis- 
consolate and  disappointed,  declaring  that 
the  only  fault  the}-  ha\c  to  find  with 
London  is  the  fact  that  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  so  convenient 
of  access  as  is  their  own  Senate  chamber 
at  Washington. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a  Fourth  of  July,  the 
Ambassador  is  found  at  his  private  resi- 
dence, shaking  hands,  shaking  hands,  alwaj-s 
shaking  hands,  with  thousands  of  his  country- 
men and  countrywomen  who  are  resident 
in  or  passing  through  London  ;  and  after  the 
hand-shaking,  in  which  the  Ambassador  is,  of 
course,  assisted  by  his  wife,  there  is  a  descent 
to  the  dining-room  for  the  strawberries — 
which  every  honest  American  will  admit  to  be 
better  than  an}*  strawberries  eaten  in  his 
native  land  —  ice-cream,  cake,  and  punch. 
There  was  a  time  in  years  gone  by  when  only 
Americans  attended  these  receptions,  given  to 
celebrate  the  breaking  of  the  chain  which 
bound  the  American  Colonies  to  England  ; 
but  in  these  later  years  a  great  many  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  go  to  the  American 
Ambassador's  house  every  Independence 
Day.  Great  Englishmen  of  title  bring  their 
American  wives  to  shake  hands  with  the 
Ambassador,  and  jestingl}'  refer  to  the 
"  Anglo-American  Alliance." 

At  the  American  Consulate,  in  St.  Helen's 
Place,  the    scene  is  sometimes    even    busier 
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the  "  Invasion  .Season  "  ;  and  to  the  American 
tourist  unaccustomed  to  the  people  and 
manners  and  ways  of  English  life  the  Consul- 
General  is  expected  to  act  the  part  of  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  Among  these  callers 
are  not  a  few  ladies  who  seek  his  advice  in 
connection  with  matters  of  all  kinds. 

Also  into  the  Consulate  go  the  "  stranded  " 
Americans  in  London,  asking  for  help  to 
"  get  back  to  God's  country  "  ;  and  then  the 
Consul-General  and  his  assistants  must 
kindl_\-  but  firmly  point  to  a  framed  legend 
on  the  wall,  which  runs  :  "  This  office  is 
not  provided  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  an_v  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
need}-  Americans  in   London." 

The  Consulate  is  besieged  b}-  English  as 
well  as  American  visitors.  It  is  to  the  Con- 
sulate, in  the  private  office  of  the  Deputy- 
Consul -General,  that  hundreds  of  British 
merchants  and  others  go  to  make  what  is 
known  as  their  "  declarations "  before  ship- 
ping goods  to  America,  that  is,  they  "  de- 
clare "  the  value  of  the  goods  they  are 
exporting. 

To  the  Deputy-Consul-General  also  go  the 
Americans  to  get  advice  upon  notarial,  legal, 
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and  other  matters  of  various  kinds.  There, 
too,  s,f(j  the  many  Yankee  inventors,  \\'ho, 
arriving;-  in  London  wilii  what  tlic\'  k-riii 
a  "  mighty  liandy  device,"  )'et  knowing  not 
what  to  do  with  it,  proceed  to  .St.  Helen's 
Place  to  seek  information  from  tlie  alwa\s 
good-natured  Deput\--ConsuL(jcncral  con- 
cerning where  to  "  place "  their  inventions 
on  exhibition  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Londoners. 

But  the  lunbassy  and  the  Consulate  are 
only  two  of  the  places  where  Americans 
in  London  foregather.  (io  to  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Musciun,  and  watch 
them  hunting  up  their  ancestors,  diving 
deep  into  the  records  of  the  Harleian 
Society,  turning  page  after  page  of  peerage 
books  and  works  on  county  families.  Ob- 
serve the  smiles  when  they  discox-er  that 
there  was  a  live  lord  in  the  family  away 
back  in  the  centuries  agone  ;  see  how  they 
chuckle  if  they  can  discover  connection, 
however  distant,  with  a  dukedom.  They 
like  the  British  Museum  for  other  reasons 
than  that  it  enables  them  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  their  ancestry.  They  particularl_\- 
like  the  place,  because  in  the  summer  it 
is  cool  and  in  the  winter  it  is  warm,  heated 
after  the  American  manner  and  some- 
times to  the  American  temperature.  Thus 
is  the  British  Museum  one  of  their  favourite 
haunts. 

Round  the  bust  of  Longfellow,  too,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  frequentl)'  gathers 
American  London,  with  kindly  thoughts 
of  the  England  that  has  thus  honoured 
America's  poet.  Then  from  the  Abbey,  on  the 
top  of  a  'bus,  talking  with  the  driver  and 
giving  him  such  tips  as  are  calculated  to 
turn  him  into  the  most  voluble  and  interest- 
ing of  encyclopaedias,  go  the  In\aders 
to  the  Tower,  to  St.  Paul's,  and  other  re- 
sorts which  an\'  .American  after  a  visit  to 
London  of  even  two  daws  would  blush  to 
say  he  had  not  seen.  In  the  afternoon  at 
tea-time,  or  later  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  again 
comes    the    forefratherine:     this    time   in    the 
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courtyard  of  the  Cecil,  the  Palm  Court  of  the 
Carlton,  and  the  lounges  of  the  other  hotels 
that  welcome  Americans  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trafalgar  or  Russell  Square.  Notes 
are  compared  while  teaspoons  click  against 
cup  and  saucer.     There  are  calls  for  ice,  ice  ; 


and  there  is  such  a  volume  of  .American 
accent,  American  vivacity,  and  .\mcrican 
dressing  as  would  be  ajit  to  convince  a 
foreigner  dropping  suddenly  into  the  scene 
that  Lonflon  was  the  cliief  city  of  America. 

The  two  classes  that  go  to  make  up 
.American  London  are  the  Settlers  and  the 
Invaders.  I  have  so  far  been  writing  of  the 
Invaders.  It  is  they  who  spend  their  days 
in  sight-seeing,  who  fill  tiie  coaches  and 
char-a-bancs  going  to  Hampton  Court  and 
other  places  of  interest.  They  gather  in 
the  shipping  offices  to  purchase  tickets  to 
their  native  land.  They  haunt  the  bureaus 
of  information,  they  go  in  their  dozens  to 
the  office  and  reading-room  of  the  American 
E.xpress  Company  in  Waterloo  Place  to  see 
the  American  papers  and  inquire  if  there  are 
an\-  "  express  packages."  Those  who  cannot 
afford  the  high-priced  hotels  betake  them- 
selves to  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  with 
a  preference  for  tho.se  over  Bloomsbury  way, 
and  a  particular  and  especial  liking  for  such 
as  are  diplomatic  enough  to  display  the 
American  flag  or  the  American  ICagle 
shield  over  the  fanlight. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Invaders,  to  make 
them  pass  their  time  profitably  and  pleasantly, 
the  Settlers,  assisted  in  many  instances  by 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  have  started 
clubs,  societies  and  unions,  and  leagues. 
The  first  of  these  societies  was  probably  the 
American  Societ}^  in  London,  which  gives 
American  dinners  and  receptions  on  such 
holidays  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thank.sgiving 
Day,  and  Washington's  Birthday.  Then  comes 
the  Society  of  American  Women  in  London, 
with  its  beautiful  rooms  and  its  wonderful 
luncheon  parties  at  Prince's.  The  Atlantic 
Union,  though  it  numbers  among  its 
members  many  Colonials,  makes  a  specialty 
of  American  members  and  devising  means 
of  entertaining  American  visitors  and  bring- 
ing them  into  contact  with  British  subjects  ; 
while  the  Anglo-American  League  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  combination  of  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
good-will,  .sympathy-,  and  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  international  ties.  The  fact  that 
membership  in  this  .society  is  open  to  all 
British  subjects  and  American  citizens,  on 
the  payment  of  a  subscription  of  not  less 
than  a  shilling  or  more  than    a    pound,  will 
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in  itself  show  how  broad 
are  its  aims  and  how 
wide-reaching  should  be 
its  influence. 

The  American  Set- 
tlers in  London  number 
about  twenty  thousand. 
Those  who  make  up  this 
twenty  thousand  belong 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
from  the  American  society 
woman  entertaining  not 
only  her  own  countr}'men 
and  countrywomen,  but 
members  of  the  English 
royalty  and  nobility,  to 
the  humble  American 
negro,  who  elects  to  reside 
in  London  becau.se  of  what 
he  thinks  is  the  greater  degree  of  "  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity." 

There  was  a  time  when  to  hear  the 
American  accent  on  the  English  stage 
caused  smiles  and  comments.  Now  upon 
the  boards  the  "American  language"  is  heard 
almost  as  frequently  as  the  English  tongue, 
while  theatrical  companies  made  up  entirely 
of  Americans  come  to  London  with  the 
expectation  of  remaining  the  whole  \-ear 
round. 

American  journalism,  too,  with  its  gond 
points  and  its  bad  ones,  has  come  to  London 
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to  sta_\',  not  for  a  }'ear,  but  probably  for  the 
centur)-.  Some  papers  being  "  run  "  on  the 
American  plan,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  the 
importation  of  American  journalists  has 
become  a  necessity,  so  all  along  Fleet  Street 
American  journalists  can  be  seen  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  and  almost  any  hour  of  the  night 
as  well,  flying  hither  and  thither.  I  myself 
have  a  keen  recollection  of  the  time,  only  a 
few  years  back,  when,  calling  at  the  office  of 
a  London  newspaper,  I  would  feel  and  ex- 
press surprise  at  finding  one  of  my  own 
countr)'men  in  the  editorial  cliair,  ready  to  dis- 
cuss with  me  plans  fir  my 
W()rl<,  Now  ni}- journalistic 
work  constant!)-  brings  me 
into  contact  with  my  own 
countrs'mcn  as  editors  of 
London   papers. 

-So  thoroughly,  indeed, 
li  a  s  London  become 
.Americanised,  so  great  is 
llie  influx,  both  by  pre- 
ference or  In'  marriage,  of 
.American  women  into 
London  society,  tliat  it  is 
realK'  dangerous  foi-  the 
inisopliislicatcfl  to  discuss 
in  public  .American  ]ieople, 
American  customs,  or 
American  manners,  unless 
they  are  named  for  the 
purpose  of  praising  them. 
It  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
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Ui.it  ;i  I'rcncliinan,  hcini;  cnlcrtaiiu-d  in  llie 
humc  of  a  certain  Dnchcss,  was  cli.scussin<j 
at  an  evenint,^  reception  the  characteristics 
of  American  wcmien  as  conii)art.-(l  with  those 
of  ICnLi'lishwonien  and  Frenchwomen.  The 
F'renchman  flid  mil  Uk-e  or  a]5prove  of 
American  wcjmen,  and  made  bold  to  express 
his  opinion  in  no  flattering  terms  of  certain 
of  their  faults  and  failings.  He  also  ventured 
to  suggest  that  in  point  of  beauty,  cliarm, 
intelligence,  and  morality  they  were,  as  a 
class,  far  inferior  to  English  and  Continental 
women. 

"  Do  you  not  agree  with  mc,  your  Grace?  " 
asked  the  Frenchman,  gallantly  bowing  to 
the  Duchess. 

"  That  is  a  somewhat  embarrassing  ques- 
tion for  you  to  ha\c  put  to  me,"  answered  the 
Duchess  coldly,  "  since  I  am  an  American 
woman  myself,  though,  of  course,  I  am  now 
a  British  subject !  " 


Day  by  da\-  and  year  b\'  year  tliis 
Americanising  of  London  goes  on.  New 
"  schemes,"  new  enterprises,  new  inventions 
— even  new  customs  and  manners  and  new 
w^ords  for  the  English  language — are  ever 
making  their  apjjearance  in  London  ;  and, 
inciuiring  whence  they  come,  one  is  usually- 
informed  "F'rom  America,  of  course  \"  Then 
down  come  some  of  London's  old  buildings 
to  make  room  for  steam-heated  American 
office-blocks,  which  their  architects  would 
rear  to  the  thirt_\'-fourth  storey  ivere  it  not 
for  the  interference  of  LiMidon's  building 
laws. 

Through  the  streets  of  London  roam  the 
German  bands  and  Italian  organ-grinders, 
phuing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and 
"  Hail  !  Columbia,"  and  little  English  girls 
follow,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  dancing 
as  onh'   London   children   can  dance. 

All   this  is   American    London. 
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BOUND  FOR  SOUTHEND  (FENCHURCH  STREET  STATION) 


BANK     HOLIDAY     LONDON. 

By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


I\'  \-ou  happen  to  li\e  near  an\-  of  tlie  s^rcat 
open  spaces  that  fringe  the  outskirts  of 
Lf)n(lon,  you  know  wiiat  it  is  to  be 
wakened  before  sunrise  on  three  inoniinijs 
of  the  }-ear  by  weird,  unwonted  noises  pass- 
ing without — ckittering  of  hoofs,  ratthng  of 
wheels,  cracking  of  whips,  occasionals  iiouts, 
occasional  bursts  of  laughter. 

Getting  out  of  bed  to  jjecr  round  the  edge 
of  the  blind,  you  see  a  shadowy,  intcniiiUcnt 
procession  flitting  through  the  ghosth^  twi- 
light— a  donkey-cart  laden  with  sticks  and 
a  sack  or  two  of  cocoa-nuts,  a  man  ])crciied 
in  front  driving,  a  woman  n(jdfling  drowsih- 
behind  ;  a  slow  van  top-heavy  with  painted 
poles  and  boat-shaped  swings  ;  a  sleepy  alien 
pushing  an  ice-cream  barrow  ;  another 
donkey-cart  presently,  and  another;  costers 
with  barrows  full  of  fruit,  of  nuts,  of  winkles 
— all  passing  dimly  like  phantoms  in  a  night- 
mare ;  but,  remembering  it  is  a  Hank  1  Iolida\-, 
you  know  you  are  not  dreaming,  and  that 
these  are  enterprising  tradesmen  racing  earl\' 
for  the  best  places  on  the  adjacent  pleasure 
ground. 


Viy  and  hy  you  take  a  stroll  out  over 
that  ground  before  breakfast,  and  find  those 
shadows  of  the  dawn  looking  solid  enough 
in  the  da}-light.  They  ha\-e  lined  the  roads 
and  paths  with  their  stalls  and  barrows  ;  the 
cocoa-nut  shies  ha\e  been  prepared,  and, 
pending  the  arri\al  of  s|)ortsmcn,  the  pro- 
prietors are  squatting  on  the  grass  enjo\'ing 
an  interlude  of  repfise,  or  sipping  at  cups 
of  coffee  from  the  nearest  refreshment-stand, 
anfl  assimilating  thick  slices  of  bread  and 
butter. 

Alrcadv,  howexer,  the  re\'ellers  are  coming. 
Here  are  small  lioys,  bent  on  missing  none 
of  the  day  and  impatient  to  begin  enjoying 
them.selves,  tram])iiig  in  i>ut  of  the  streets 
clutching  newspa])er  packets  of  provender. 
,\nd,  supposing  the  gruuntl  of  \-our  choice 
to  he  llamp^hMil  1  Ii'.illi,  and  tin-  weather 
fair,  here  come  other  boys,  and  here,  too, 
come  older  citizens,  who  are  used  to  being 
bleached  in  City  offices  on  ordinary  days 
of  the  year,  each  adventuring  forth  now  with 
his  rod,  and  a  tin  ran,  and  a  ])ocketful  of 
worms.      1  )own   i>\'  tli:;  ])onds  on  the   Ilcatli, 
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or  in  HigliLjatc  Fields,  you  shall  see  them 
bait  their  hooks  and  cast  their  lines,  and 
settle  down  to  the  placid  enjoyment  of" 
watching  their  floats. 

But  they  have  an  hour  or  more  of  com- 
paratively peaceful  fishing  before  them  yet, 
for  the  great  mass  of  holiday-makers  are 
only  just  getting  dressed,  or  sitting  down 
to  breakfast.  A  small  minority  are  approach- 
ing in  trains  and  'buses  and  trams,  or  afoot, 
but,  generally  speaking,  those  who  are  up 
so  early  as  this  have  promised  themselves 
a  day  at  the  seaside,  and  are  hurrying  to  the 
big  railway  stations,  such  as  London  Bridge 
or  Fenchurch  Street,  to  catch  excursitju 
trains  to  Brighton,  Southend,  or  elsewhere, 
or — especially  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday 
— are  pouring  down  the  stone  steps  on 
to  the  Old  Swan  Pier, 
and  fighting  a  passage 
through  the  increasing 
throng  on  t©  the  ex- 
cursion steamers  for 
Clacton,  Margate,  and 
other  resorts. 

Many    who    c  o  u  1  d 
afford  it  went  away-  by- 
rail  or  river  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  will 
not    return     until    to- 
morrow   morning,   but 
the  multitudes  scurry- 
ing now  to  the  raihva}' 
termini  or  seething  and 
struggling    on    the    pier    will     come 
back   to-night    y\ear_y   yvitli    too  much 
happiness,    yvith    the    sea-voices    lin- 
gering   in    their    ears,    and    in    their 
eyes  a  memory  of  lovelier  horizons,  to 
make  the  jaded  cit_v  seem,  by-  contrast, 
dingier  than  it  really  is. 

Except    for    such     as    these, 
and  for  the  ardent  cyclists  yvho 
are    setting    forth    at  this    same 
hour   on    a    long  spin    into   the 
country,   the  average  Londoner 
is    not    inclined    to    get    up 
unusually     early,     even     to 
make    holiday  ;    in   fact,    he 
more   often    alloyvs    himself 
the     luxury     of    an     extra 
hour's    sleep,    as   if   it    yy-ere 
a    Sunday,    and    does    not 


emerge  into  the  open   till   nocjn,  after  a  ])re- 
mature  dinner. 

Nevertheless,  by  nine  o'clock  Hampstead 
Heath  is  aliye  and  groyving  livelier  every 
minute  ;  after  noon  the  ceaseless  floyv  of 
neyv  arrivals  quickens  and  swells  and  spreads 
itself  out  over  the  landscape,  until  you  can 
scarcely  .see  the  grass  for  the  people  on  it. 
Up  the  road  from  the  railway  station  and 
the  tram  terminus  the  croyvd  syveeps,  closely 
packed,  and  as  if  there  yvould  never  be  an  end 
to  it — a  jovial,  motley  croyvd,  in  yvhich  verj- 
gorgeously  arrayed  young  ladies  and  dappei 
}'oung  gentlemen  mingle  with  artisans  and 
navvies  in  yvorking  habiliments,  and  dowdy, 
draggled  yvomen,  yvho  are  equally  happv 
in  the  dresses  they  yvear  at  the  yvash-tub  ; 
and  decent,  impecunious  shopmen  and  master 
mechanics  and  their 
trim  yvives  and 
daughters  rub  shoul- 
ders yvith  embryo 
Hooligans  and  pallid, 
grubby  urchins  fresh 
from  the  slums  and 
alleys  they  rarely  care 
to  escape  from  excent 
on  such  a  day  as  this. 

Up  the  road  tramps 
a  party  of  calloyv 
youths,     singing     and 
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marching  to  a  tune  (ine  of  them  is  pla_\-ing 
on  a  mouth-organ.  Up  the  road  come  half 
a  dozen  similar  youths,  with  half  a  dozen 
maidens  in  dresses  of  bewildering  brilliance  : 
each  pair  ha\-e  changed  hats,  as  a  token  of 
affection,  and  walk  droning  a  plaintive  ballad, 
with  their  arms  round  one  another's  necks. 

Up  the  road  comes  a  small  middle-aged 
father  of  a  large  family,  wheeling  the  youngest 
but  one  in  the  perambulator,  while  his  wife 
carries  the  }'oungest,  and  the  five  elder 
children  straggle  after  them  eating  sweets 
or  apjjles  ;  the  smallest  bo)'  creating  excite- 
ment at  intervals  by  loitering  and  getting 
lost,  when  they  have  to  go  back,  calling 
wildly,  to  look  for  him,  and,  haxing  found 
him,  to  cuff  him  in  a  paro.xysm  of  affectionate 
thankfulness,  and  dare  him  to  do  it  again. 

Up  the  roafl,  in  a  word,  come  buys  and 
girl.s,  men  and  women,  old  and  \-oung,  in 
rags  and  in  finery,  married  and  single,  with 
babies  and  without  ;  and  all  the  wa_\-  b\- 
the  roadside  vendors  of  "  ladies'  tormentors, " 
long  feathers  known  as  "  ticklers,"  penny 
bagpipes  and  tin  trumpets,  stand  contributing 
to  the  general  uproar.  In  a  side  street, 
opposite  a  public-hou.sc,  a  piano-organ  is 
rattling  out  a  lively  waltz,  and  a  bevy  f)t 
girls  arc  .setting  to  each  other,  bowing  and 
swaying,  or  catching  each  other  by  the  waist 
and  whirling  round  ecstatically;  while  their 
male  escorts  wait  for  them,  doing  imi)rom]Hu 
brcakrlowns,  or  looking  on  and  grinning, 
with  their  hands  in   their  pocket.s. 


But  all  this  is  almost  Arcadian 
peacefulness    beside    the    hubbub 
and  riot  now  in  full  blast  on  the 
Heath  itself     Every  man  at  the 
stalls  and   the   cocoa-nut  shies  is 
bellowing  his  loudest ;  and  as  you 
make    what    progress     you     can 
along    the    uproarious,    congested 
roadway     you     are     startled     by 
sudden  crisp  reports  from  a  shoot- 
ing-galler\'  on  your   right  or   the 
blunt  thud  of  the  hammer  being 
\igorously  brought  down  on    the 
tr\--)-our-strength  machine  to  your 
left.     At  every  step  you  are  em- 
barrassed   by    invitations    to    try 
}'our  weight,  to  ha\e  a  swing,  to 
undergo    shocks   at   galvanic  bat- 
teries,   and     bewildered     by     the 
allurements    of    stalls    that    offer    )'ou    ices, 
jewellery,   tarts,    fruit,    whelks,   pigs'  trotters, 
and    inexpensix'e    toss  ;    and    suddenly    the 
crowd    scatters,    laughing    and    shrieking,    to 
make  way  for  two  soldiers  and   their  sweet- 
hearts, who  are  jolting  downhill   in  the  heat 
of  a  donke\-  race. 

Here  and  there  among  the  .stalls  is  a  side- 
show.    You   pa\'  a   penn}'  at   the  door  of  a 
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canvas  castle,  and  within  \  icw  thri)UL;ii  a 
series  of  holes  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  career  of  a  celebrated  criminal.  l'"or 
other  pennies  \-ou  witness  an  tinsensational 
boxin^-niatch  in  one  tent,  and  in  another 
contemplate  waxwork  models  of  the  very 
latest  murderer  and  his  victim.  In  a  small 
open  space  amidst  the  dense  throng,  beyond 
the  stalls,  a  troupe  of  acrobats  is  performing 
to  a  [)acked  and  ap]:)reciative  audience.  And 
near  b}',  in  a  smaller  space,  the   proprietors 


head  in  bandages.  There  has  been  an 
accident ;  the  man  has  been  knocked  down 
bj'  a  swing,  and  he  is  preceded  and  folK^wed 
by  men,  women,  and  children  who  have 
quitted  less  exciting  games  to  .see  him  con- 
ve\-ed  to  the  ambulance  tent.  In  like  manner 
there  are  groups  who  spend  hours  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  police-tent 
for  lost  children,  keeping  count  of  the  number 
of  the  lost,  and  ready  to  j^lace  their  in- 
fcjrmation  and  their  philosophical  deductions 
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of  a  skipping-rope,  who  have  placed  a  board 
on  the  earth  for  the  use  of  customers,  and 
are  turning  the  rope  for  an  imaginary  skipper 
shout,  "  Now,  then,  lydies  !  Skip  as  long  as 
yer  like  for  a  penny  !  "  And  while  they 
are  calling  an  answer  comes  from  the 
surrounding  thousands,  and  the  imaginary 
skipper  materialises  in  the  shajae  of  a  buxom 
factory  girl,  who  skips  with  such  agilit)-, 
quickening  her  pace  as  the  rope  goes  faster 
and  faster,  that  it  is  looking  as  if  the  men's 
arms  must  tire  before  her  feet,  when  an 
interruption  abruptly  ends  the  competition. 

The  crowd  warps  and  splits  and  bursts 
in,  right  across  the  skipping  board,  and 
marching  smoothly  and  swifth*  through 
come  two  ambulance  officers  carr_\-ing  a 
pale-looking    man    on    a    stretcher    with    his 


at  the  ser\  ice  of  an_\-  unsophisticated  straggler 
who  will  lend  an  ear  to  them.  "  Here's 
another  of  'em  !  "  observes  a  blear_\-,  ruminant 
man,  who  leans  on  the  railing  drawinsj  hard 
at  a  short  pipe.  "  This  makes  the  sixth 
what's  been  brought  in  since  I've  been  'ere. 
They  ain't  all  lost,  don't  }'ou  believe  it ! 
Their  people  nips  off  an'  leaves  'em,  an' 
watches  till  they  sees  'em  brought  in  'ere 
safe,  an'  then  goes  an'  enjo_\-s  theirselves, 
an'  just  calls  for  'em  on  their  way  'ome." 
It  does  happen  now  and  then,  however,  that 
a  distracted  man  and  woman  rush  up  and 
disappear  into  the  tent,  and  presently  emerge 
with  one  of  the  lost  infants,  masking  their 
agitation  from  the  onlookers  under  an  affec- 
tation of  wrath  or  flippant  laughter. 

But  the  centre  of  all  the  gaiet)-  and  noise 
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on  Hampstead  Heath  is  in  the  Vale  of 
Health.  There  the  nnindabout  calls  and 
calls  all  day,  siren  like,  and  lures  the  nioh 
down  into  its  tumultuous  whirlpool,  and  will 
not  easily  let  them  go  a^jain.  Round  antl 
round  giddily  go  its  wooden  horses,  each 
with  its  rider,  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl, 
with  such  a  shrieking  of  the  whistle  and 
rolling  of  the  organ,  and  singing  and  giggling 
and  screaming,  as  no  words  can  give  any 
idea  of 

Right  and  left  of  the  roundabouts  boat- 
swings  are  rising  and  falling,  full  of  passengers; 
across  the  road,  on  the  green  under  the 
trees,  young  parties  are  playing  at  kiss-in- 
the-ring,  and  old  parties  are  picnicking 
sedately.  Here,  too,  are  the  famous  tea 
gardens  where  so  many  generations  of  holiday 
Cockneys  have  refreshed  themsel\-es  ;  and 
within  the  primitive  enclosure,  at  the  primitive 
bare  tables,  representatives  of  the  present 
generation  are  refreshing  themselves  now. 

Whether  it  is  Easter  or  Whit  Monday  cr 
the  first  Monday  in  August  makes  little 
difference,  except  in  the  state  of  the  weathei. 
There  may  be  a  cold  snap  at  Easter,  or  o;; 
any  of  the  three  days  a  rain  that  will  drive 
the  merrymakers  home  depressed,  or  send 
them  early  to  whatever  entertainments  may 
be  had  under  cover.  On  Boxing  Day,  of 
course,  there  is  practically  no  provision  f)r 
out-of-door  amusements,  unless  the  ice  is 
strong  enough  for  skating  ;  moreover,  most 
of  us  who  remain  in  town  are  occupied  with 
Christmas  festivities  at  our  own  firesides  or, 
in  the  evening,  swarming  to  the  pantomimes. 
But  on  the  other  three  Bank  Holidays  of  the 
year  the  joys  of  Hampstead  Heath  unfailingly 
repeat  themselves  and  are  simultaneously 
reproduced,  with  modifications,  along  the 
approaches  to  Battersea  Park  ;  in  Wembley 
and  Victoria  Parks,  in  Greenwich  Park,  on 
Blackheath,  in  fact,  in  and  around  every 
park  and  common  and  open  space  to  which 
working  London  resorts  when  the  time  has 
come  for  it  to  play. 

They  are  reproduced  at  Pipping  Forest 
without  any  modification  at  all.  WHien  \t)U 
struggle  from  the  overloaded  train  at  Ching- 
ford  you  see  and  hear  the  jolly  revellers  before 
you  get  your  first  view  of  the  forest.  Organs 
are  clattering  and  rippling  universally  :  three 
are    playing   different    tunes    simultaneously 


on  the  grassy  patch  skirting  the  forest 
opposite  a  big  and  busy  hotel  ;  and  behind 
and  before  each  organ  boisterous  couples  are 
dancing,  light-footed  and  light-hearted,  as 
if,  like  Sidney's  shcpherd-bo\-,  they  "  would 
never  grow  old."  While  \ou  pause  for  a 
moment  in  the  road  your  limbs  are  suddenly 
imperilled  by  the  passing  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen on  unrul}'  donkex's,  of  children  in 
erratic  goat-chaises,  of  select  parties  arriving 
in  their  own  donkey-barrows ;  in  the  thick 
of  tile  hubbub  a  gnju[)  of  evangelists  hold 
an  inaudible  meeting  ;  and  the  inevitable 
photographer  is  in  evidence  with  a  wheedling 
insinuation  of  appeal  that  a  young  man  with 
a  sweetheart  finds  difficult  to  resist. 

Meanwhile  London's  great  waterway  is 
almost  as  lively  as  its  dustier  highways. 
There  are  gay  boating  parties  putting  out 
from  Richmond  ;  and  up  to  Kew,  and  down 
to  Greenwich,  or,  further  still,  to  Gravesend, 
steamers  are  gliding  through  the  river,, 
with  laughter  aboard,  and  music,  and 
e\en  dancing  when  there  is  room  enough 
on  deck  for  such  diversion. 

In  a  word,  everywhere  to-da\-  where  there 
is  any  entertainment  to  be  found  a  crowd 
is  there  to  find  it.  The  parks  that  tolerate 
no  stalls  or  roundabouts  have  extra  allow- 
ances of  select  and  strictly  orderly  visitors 
placidly  taking  the  air.  Wherever  there  is- 
a  green  space  sufficiently  uninvaded  boys 
and  men  are  playing  at  cricket  ;  while  on 
the  Serpentine,  on  the  lakes  at  the  Welsh 
Harp,  "  which  is  Hendon  way,"  and  on  every 
other  suburban  sheet  of  water  a\ailable  for 
the  purpose,  there  is  boating  as  long  as  the 
light  lasts. 

Not  one  of  the  public-houses  in  any  district 
is  deserted  ;  most  of  them  are  continuously 
bubbling  and  boiling  o\-er  with  customers — 
good-humoured  folk  in  the  main,  though  you 
may  look  for  a  rumpus  here  and  there  before 
the  day  is  o\er.  There  are  few,  if  any,, 
vacant  seats  at  this  afternoon's  matinees, 
and  to-night  the  theatres  and  music-halls 
will  be  full  to  suffocation,  and  turning^ 
hundreds  away  from  their  doors. 

But  it  is  too  earl)'  to  be  talking  of  night 
_\-et  awhile.  The  fact  that  thousands  have 
gone  out  of  town  for  the  day  is  full}'  com- 
pensated for  b\-  the  other  fact  that  thousands 
have    come    into   it   for  the  da\-   from  easilj^ 
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accessible  provincial  towns — strangers  and 
pilgrims  who  help  to  swell  the  hosts  that 
flock  to  see  great  cricket  matches  at  Lord's 
or  the  Oval,  or  cycle  and  foot  races  and 
miscellaneous  sports  and  shows  at  the  Crystal 
and  Alexandra  Palaces,  and  the  hosts  that 
are  attracted  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  or, 
during  the  season,  to  the  latest  exhibition 
at  Earl's  Court.  They  mingle  also  with 
homelier  Cockney's  who  are  turning  their 
leisure  to  account  b}-  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Museums,  the  Art  Galleries,  the 
Tower,  and  the  ^lonument. 

Judging  by  the  myriads  that  ha\e  gone 
out  and  are  still  going  by  road  and  rail  and 
river,  you  might  expect  to  find  practically 
all  London  disporting  itself  away  from  home. 
But,  apart  from  the  well-to-do  or  the  sedate, 
who  are  superior  to  Bank  Holidays,  and 
prefer  to  avoid  their  tumult  by  remaining 
within  doors,  even  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  town  are  far  from  being  depopulated. 

South  and  east,  in  Walworth,  in  Whitc- 
chapel,  and  elsewhere,  though  most  of  the 
shops  are  shut  and  the  air  is  strangely 
peaceful,  children  are  swarming  in  many  of 
the  streets  pla\'ing  every-day  games  in  quite 
their  every-day  manner.  There  are  maturcr 
people  who  like  a  stroll  through  tlicir  nati\e 
streets  better  than  the  fun  of  the  fair,  or  who 


find  all  the  recreation  they  desire  no  further 
awa\'  than  the  public-house  at  the  corner. 
There  are  elderly  people,  glad  of  the  quiet 
their  more  rollicking  neighbours  ha\e  left 
behind  them,  seated  in  the  sun  outside  their 
doors,  sewing,  smoking,  gossiping,  dreaming 
maj-be  of  earlier  j'ears,  when  the\-  \\-ere  more 
disposed  to  e.xert  themselves  and  found  less 
pleasure  in  rest.  Some  of  the  children  in 
the  streets  are  the  offspring  of  roistering 
parents,  w  ho  ha\'e  bribed  them  to  contentment 
with  certain  pence,  and  gone  off,  leaving 
them  in  charge  of  their  grandmothers,  who 
thankful!)'  gi\-e  them  liberty  to  wander 
off  with  small  companions  to  invest  their 
unwonted  wealth  at  a  suitable  shop  and 
hold  informal  banquets  on  the  pavement 
outside. 

The}'  ha\'e  a  quiet,  unexentful  time,  these 
and  their  stay-at-home  elders,  all  da\' ;  all 
da\'  until  evening.  Then  the  returning  tide 
of  pleasure  seekers  begins  to  come  in,  and 
goes  on  coming  in  till  midnight  and  after, 
with  sounds  of  discordant  singing,  groanings 
and  whimperings  of  concertinas,  and  buzzings 
of  mouth-organs.  And  ever\'one  is  tired,  and 
nearl\'  ever}'one  is  satisfied  to  be  home  at 
last  ;  and  to-morrow,  for  the  most  part,  the 
workada)'  world  will  turn  from  playing  to  its 
old  humdrum  workada)'  wa)'s  again. 
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OUTSIDK  THK  KOVAL  EXCHANGK. 


THE    CITY    AT    HIGH    NOON. 

By  CHARLES  C.    TURNER. 


OVER   our  heads  the  traffic  of  the   City 
rolls   on,   the    roar  of   it  comiiiL,''  clown 

to  us  in  the  sub\va_\'  at  the  Hank  of 
England,  whither  we  have  tra\-ellcd  by  rail,  in 
a  bewildering  confusion  of  deep,  discordant 
tones.  Let  us  ascend,  choosing  for  our  exit 
the  steps  leading  to  Princes  Street.  As  we 
mount  the  steps  the  noise  presses  round  us, 
the  horses'  hoofs  ring  on  the  asphalt  close  by 
our  heads.  On  the  top  step  we  secure  a 
foothold  on  the  eagerly  contested  pavement 
space.  We  set  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and 
regard  a  scene  which  in  man_\-  respects  has 
no  parallel  in  the  wide  world. 

It  is  midda\',  and  Ijjndim's  lousiness  is  at 
high  tide.  Those  wlmse  working  hours  com- 
mence at  eight  o'clnck,  nine  o'clock,  and  ten 
o'clock  ha\e  all  by  this  time  gut  into  the 
swing  of  the  da\''s  \\ork.  S]io]i]iers  and 
leisurely  sightseers  add  to  the  throng.  j\t 
innumerable  stages,  up  to  four,  five,  and  sis; 
miles  away,  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass,  omnibuses  have  filled  at  their  cor  - 
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ductors'  cry,  "  Hank  !  Rank  !  "  Through 
great  stress  of  traffic  ha\e  they  come,  and 
hither  in  long,  uninterrupted  processions  do 
the\-  continue  to  come.  Of  all  colours  are 
the\-,  and  so  closel)-  ranged  together  that 
they  blot  out  of  view  all  but  the  upper 
portions  of  the  buildings.  At  the  will  of 
traffic-managing  policemen,  now  this  stream 
of  vehicles,  now  that,  holds  the  field. 

The  hubbub  of  it  !  Underl\-ing  all  is  the 
incessant  rumlole  of  wheels  ;  but  high  above 
that  rings  the  clatter,  clatter  of  hundreds  of 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  smooth,  hard  road. 
The  rustling  footsteps  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  make  a  light  accompaniment. 
And  this  babel  of  sounds  goes  on  incessantly 
— a  continual  hum,  and  roar,  and  clatter ; 
till  \'ou  wonder  that  the  hardest  pa\'ement 
does  not  wear  through  in  a  cla\-,  that  the 
toughest  human  nerve  can  sustain  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  \'enture  into  the  stream 
of  people.  If  you  are  in  a  dream\-  mood, 
inclined  to   philosophise   as   to  the  meaning 
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of  this  tumult  of  seething  life,  you  will  soon 
be  rudel}-  awakened,  \'ou  will  be  jostled 
b\'  a  crowd  which  has  not  time  for  da\'- 
dreamintj.  You  will  find  it  best  to  have 
an  object  in  \iew.  On  \-our  left  hand  is 
the  Bank ;  opposite  the  loftier  but  less 
impressive  Mansion  House.  Between  the 
two,  but  set  far  back,  stands  the  handsome 
pillared   front  of  the   Royal    Exchange,  sur- 


coats,  nearly  every  one  of  which  supports 
a  gold  watchchain,  the  generally  well- 
groomed  look  about  most  of  the  people, 
may  impress  )'ou.  Cornhill  and  Lombard 
Street,  its  neighbour,  are  both  thronged  with 
streams  of  hurrying  men.  Both  ways  are 
narrow,  absurdly  so,  a  contrast  to  stately 
Queen  Victoria  Street  which,  close  by,  makes 
so     busy     and      impressive     a    junction     in 
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mounted  by  tlic  campanile  with  its  gleam- 
ing gilt  grasshopper,  which  strange  de\ice 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Let 
the  Royal  Exchange  be  )-our  objective,  anri 
proceed  to  cross  the  roads  which  separate 
)'()U   from   it. 

Vou  are  now  in  the  money  region,  the 
land  of  stocks  and  shares.  Close  b\'  are  the 
Stock  E.xchange,  the  Royal  F.xchangc,  and 
a  remarkable  gathering  together  of  banks. 
Here  the  throng,  representative  of  the  dis- 
trict, contains  a  big  proportion  of  men  who 
<leal  on  exchanges  or  are  employed  in  the 
banks.  The  glos.sy  hats,  the  well-conditioned 
black  coats  and  trou.sers,  the  expensive  waist- 


Cannon  Street.  Both  are  fed  by  and 
connected  by  an  astonishing  number  of 
narrow  alleys,  bearing  the  oddest  names, 
and  lined  with  banks  and  offices.  At  every 
few  }'ards  one  of  these  busy  lanes  leads  off 
in  the  most  ramified  and  unexpected  fashion, 
and  if  )ou  leave  the  inain  route  and  explore 
them  it  is  like  entering  another  world.  The 
superficial  ob.server  sees  only  the  great,  im- 
posing rixers  of  traffic,  which  certainl\'  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unsatisf\-ing  to  the  most  exact- 
ing countr_\'  visitor,  but  in  allcydom  we  get 
a  more  intimate  \iew  of  the  Cit_\-.  There  is 
an  unending  patter  of  fi)i>tstc|is.  ;i  lontiiuial 
passing    hither    and    lhith<i-    nl     pi-npjc    whck 
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evidcntl}'  kimw  wiiitlier  they  .'irc  bound,  and 
mean  to  get  there  as  soon  as  jjossible;  thouL;li 
to  the  observer  their  movements  are  Uke  tlie 
bewildering  mazes  of  a  swarm  of  RIa_\-  dies. 
Cornhill  is  a  shop  street  ;  Lombard  Street 
is  a  street  of  banl<s,  and  is  ahnost  restful 
through  its  freedom  from  'buses  and  much 
wheel  traffic.  One  can  stand  in  the  roadwa)- 
and  obscr\e  the  worldwide  character  of  the 
banks.  JC\-ery  country  that  has  a  vestige 
of   civilisation    ajjpears    to    be    represented. 


the  liaiik.  Within  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
City's  "  se\'en  dials"  are  traffic  torrents  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Where  firacechurch  .Street 
.separates  Lombard  Street  and  Fenchurch 
.Street,  is  one  of  these  ;  and  less  than  a  furlong 
awa_\',  at  the  junction  of  Cornhill,  ]}ish(jps- 
_L;ate,  and  (jracechurch  .Street,  is  another,  just 
as  crowded  as  the  Mansion  House  corner. 
The  (jracechurch  Street  stream  is  one  that 
a\oids  the  Hank,  connecting  London  Bridge 
and  the  Lixcrpool    .Street  quarter. 


COUNHll.I.    (COKNKK    OF    GRACECHURCH    STKEET). 


Through  the  great  glass  doors  )-ou  see  rows 
of  busy  clerks.  Across  the  street  dart  }'oung 
men  carrying  account-books  or  a  bag  secured 
to  their  person  by  a  hea\\'  chain.  If  the 
thousands  of  busy  feet  do  not  actually  tread 
on  gold,  you  have  a  feeling  that  underneath 
are  vaults  and  strong  rooms  guarding  fabulous 
hoards.  But  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  step 
to  the  ridiculous — Lombard  Street  is  the 
heaven  of  the  kerbstone  toy-seller.  Mechanical 
bicyclists,  tin  horses  and  carts,  run  across 
the  road,  pedestrians  indulgently  making  \va_\- 
for  them.  Where  the  golden  chains  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  are  gathered  together 
in  a  great  knot  j'ou  can  bu_\-  cheap  toys  from 
ragged  street  merchants. 

Here  it  is  forced  upon  \'our  attention  that 
all   the  crreat  thoroughfares  do   not    lead    to 


The  Fenchurch  Street  crowd  is  slighth- 
different  from  that  of  the  great  Bank  corner. 
It  lacks  both  the  banking  and  the  sightseeing 
element.  These  are  made  up  for  b)-  a 
marketing  crowd  from  Leadenhall  Market, 
which  is  situated  among  a  network  of 
crooked  streets  on  your  left  hand,  and  a 
shipping  element  from  the  offices  of  the 
shipping  companies  which  here  abound. 
Handsome  offices  bearing  names,  devices,  and 
]3ictures  which  tell  of  the  world's  ocean  routes 
arrest  your  attention.  Each  side  of  the  way 
has  its  hurr}-ing  concourse  ;  faces  of  every 
conceivable  type  pass  j'ou  in  bewildering 
medle}-.  There  is  a  certain  voj'ageur  element, 
which  is,  however,  more  noticeable  as  \-ou  get 
further  east  ;  a  cab  or  two  laden  with  sea- 
going   trunks ;    a   group   of  Lascar   seamen 
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perhaps.  But  the  traffic  is  mainly  of  a  tjeneral 
character.  On  either  hand  there  is  a  con- 
tinual L,dint  and  twinkle  of  swinginij  office 
and  restaurant  doors,  common,  of  course,  to 
most  City  streets.  The  doors  of  the  latter  are 
obtrusivelj-  glazed,  and  of  such  establishments 
and  of  tea-shops  there  are  uncountable 
numbers.  ]\Ioreo\er,  it  is  past  twelve  o'clock. 
The  City  dinner  or  luncheon  hour  lengthens 
out  from  twelve  to  three,  and  the  restaurants 
are  besieged  by  workers  in  vast  throngs.  The 
noise  and  flash  of  the  swinging  doors  add 
appreciabh-  to  the  confusion  of  sight  and 
sound. 

As  you  near  Mincing  Lane  the  character 
of  the  busy,  eager  crowd  again  undergoes 
a  change.  You  are  in  an  Exchange  neigh- 
bourhood again — the  Corn  Exchange,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Commercial  Salerooms  are 
in  this  quarter.  Brokers  and  salesmen  and 
their  clerks  leaven  the  throng.  If  }'ou  turn 
down  Mark  Lane,  you  will  find  the  hatless 
variety  in  evidence,  groups  of  them  convers- 
ing round  the  entrance  to  the  Exchange. 
The  crowd  consists  almost  entirely  of  men 
— the  chief  exceptions  being  wives  of  barge 
skippers,  who  sometimes  come  in  connection 


with  matters  of  freight  ;   and  in  these  lanes 
few  vehicles  are  to  be  seen. 

The  business  of  the  Exchanges  overflows 
into  the  street,  and  however  negligent  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  dealers  may  appear, 
it  is  business  they  are  after.  So  sacred  are 
these  particular  lanes  to  the  broker  interest 
that  the  outsider  almost  feels  as  if  he  were 
committing  trespass  by  venturing  into  them. 
In  the  great  hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange  the 
din  of  voices  is  deafening.  Merchants 
crowd  round  the  pillars,  at  the  base  of 
which  are  samples  of  grain.  Mark  Lane, 
Alincing  Lane,  Billiter  Street,  and  the 
wa)s  leading  to  them  are  a  city  within 
the  City — a  crowded,  strenuous  hive,  living 
to  itself,  cut  off  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts b\'  definite  peculiarities.  And  that 
is  like  London.  Crowded  to  intensity 
throughout,  there  are  defined  districts  in  it 
each  with  a  character  of  its  own. 

From  Billiter  Street  to  Leadenhall  Street 
is  like  coming  out  of  a  close  room  into  the 
open  air,  yet  for  its  traffic  Leadenhall  Street 
is  absurdly  narrow.  There  is  little  more  than 
room  for  one  stream  of  \-ehicles  each  way, 
and  such  an  incident  as  the  fall  of  a  horse 
dchu's  a  long  stream  of  'buses,  cabs,  and 
waggons.  There  is  a  sudden  scramble,  clatter, 
crash  !  and  a  hor.se  is  on  its  side ;  then  a 
tugging  at  the  reins  all  along  the  line,  and 
a  swerving  towards  the  centre  to  avoid 
telescoping.  No  shouting  is  heard,  and  for 
the  most  part  people  pass  on  without  a  pause, 
too  busy  to  take  heed.  Yd  there  is  a  brief 
thicker  congregating  of  human  atoms.  Sud- 
denly, with  an  alarming  scramble  of  iioofs, 
the  horse  is  on  its  feet,  perplexed  and  trem- 

1)1  ing.  A 
kindly  pat, 
a  n  d  t  h  e 
cause  of  the 
obstruction 
nici\cs  on, 
the  thick 
k  n  o  t  of 
pi-iiplc  dis- 
persing. 

Where  St. 

Mary      Axe 

leads  out  of 

Leadenhall 

((■iiKAi'sn)K  ivMi).  Street  is  the 
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ancient  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft 
As  you  pass  its  clock  strikes  "  One."  It 
may  be  that  the  hour  \\ill  be  followed  by 
some  of  the  nursery-rhynic-like  peals  of 
the  bells,  which  have  a  quaint,  old-world 
sound  about  them.  The_\'  clang  out  over 
the  tumult  of  the  street  with  singular 
effect.  Also  they  add  to  the  tumult ;  and 
as  the  queer  chimes  ring  out  a  stream  of 
men  pours  from  Great  St  Helen's,  a  few 
yards  up  the  street.  They  are  from  the 
great  hive  of  offices  there.  All  around 
are  indications  that  to-day  the  chimes  time 
a  great  human  institution.  The  streets  were 
crowded  before,  now  they  are  full ;  and  instead 
of  soberly  hurrying,  many  are  in  precipitous 
haste  to  secure  their  favourite  table. 

Through     the    turnings    and    squares     of 
Great  St.  Helen's  we  come  into  Bishopsgate 


Street,  one  of  the  mightiest  City  thoroughfares. 
In  Bishopsgate  Street,  Old  Broad  Street,  and 
London  Wall  we  get  the  modern  system  of 
great  blocks  of  offices,  such  as  Gresham  House, 
Winchester  House,  and  Palmerston  Buildings. 
These  are  cities  in  themselves,  with  a  m.aze 
of  streets  on  e\ery  floor.  The  great  name- 
boards,  with  numbers  up  to  and  over  250, 
and  the  continual  hurrying  to  and  fro  bespeak 
the  huge  commerce  they  represent.  The_\' 
even  have  some  pretensions  to  being  .self-con- 
tained— .some  of  them  boasting  a  restaurant, 
a  barber,  a  tobacconist,  and  even  a  collar  and 
tie  shop. 

It  is  hopeless  to  tr\-  to  get  more  than  a 
passing  glimp.se  of  the  heart  of  the  City  in 
one  day's  wanderings.  Those  who  imagine 
that  the  scene  by  Bow  Church,  Cheapside, 
marvellous  as  is  its  press  of  people  and  vehicles, 
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represents  the  varied  life  of  the  City  are 
out  of  their  reckoning.  Day  after  day  could 
you  go  there  and  find  unsuspected  centres 
of  business  in  quarters  that  have  a  curious 
way  of  hiding  themselves  from  the  superficial 
sightseer.  And  each  centre  }-ou  would  find 
represents  an  aggregation  of  allied  interest. 
Of  such  are  the  banks  of  Lombard  Street ; 
the  shipping  ofifices  of  Leadenhall  and  Len- 
church  Streets  ;  the  accountants  of  Old 
Jewr}-;  the  clothes 
and  clothing  in- 
terests of  Wood 
Street  and  the 
network  of  nar- 
row ways  just 
east  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  ;  the 
curious  e.xcres- 
cent  growths 
from  the  great 
Bank  district  to 
be  found  in  the 
c.x  t  raordinar}- 
maze  of  irregular, 
narrow  lanes  and 
ails  de  sac  of 
Austin  Friars 
and  Copt  hall 
Avenue,  where 
you  see  an  over- 
flow of  hatless 
brokers  fro  m 
T  h  rogm  orton 
Street;  and, 
again,  the  Token- 
house  Yard  and 
Telegraph  Street  region,  which  is  different 
from  any  other.  Each  one  of  these  is  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  a  multitude  of  busy 
men  ;  and  if  we  cannot  examine  them  sepa- 
rately we  can,  at  any  rate,  look  at  them  in 
mass  from  the  top  of  the  Monument.  Climb 
up  its  long  s[)iral  staircase,  and  look  down. 
The  section  of  London  that  is  within  easy 
range  of  vision  is  the  heart  of  the  City.  The 
roar  of  it  comes  up  to  you  from  all  sides. 
You  see  countless  streets,  every  one  of  which 
is  crowded  with  quick-moving  people.  Great 
streams  of  traffic  creep  along  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  appear  to  be  endles.s.  It  is  one 
continual  strenuous  movement.  You  turn 
away  dizzily.      You   resolutely  fix  your   at- 
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tention  on  other  matters  for  half  an  hour  ; 
thinking  by  that  time  the  tumult  will  have 
ceased.  But  when  }'ou  look  again  it  is  just 
as  it  \\as  before.  Hour  after  hour,  and  every 
da_\-,  is  the  might}',  throbbing  life  renewed. 

No  picture  of  the  Cit\'  of  London,  no  matter 
how  hurried  and  incomplete  it  is,  ma\-  neglect 
St.  Taul's  Churchyard.  Here,  in  close 
proximit}-  to  the  Cathedral  rail- 
ings, is  a  row  of  handsome 
shops,  beloved  of  the  fair  se.x. 
Along  the  greater  part  of  the 
roadwa\'  no  wheeled  traffic  is 
allowed  —  a  fact 
which  secures  its 
patrons  from  the 
splash  of  mud  in 
bad  weather. 
Here,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  City, 
we  find  a  crowd 
of  ladies.  It  is 
the  only  place 
where  there  is  a 
collection  of 
shops  for  their 
benefit,  and  the 
shops  are  of  an 
excellence  \\hich 
has  earned  for 
"St.  P  a  u  r  s 
C  h  u  r  c  h  )•  a  r  d  " 
fame  throughout 
Britain.  As  a 
contrast  to  the 
congregations  of 
menwe  have  been 
.among,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  is  singularly 
striking.  Men  there  are,  of  course,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  ladies,  crowding  round  the 
shop  windows.  Into  the  roadway  do  they 
extend,  and  only  near  the  railings  is  progress 
easy.  Any  attempt  at  rapid  walking  in  bu.sy 
City  streets  only  leads  to  e.xasperation  ;  and 
in  Cheapside  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  only 
the  slowest   progress  is  possible. 

But  the  City  levies  a  heavy  loll  on  nci'xes 
and  jjhysical  endurance.  Let  us  go  for 
respite  into  the  calm  Cathedral,  where 
London's  mighty  voice  is  onl\'  heartl  as  a 
subdued  but  strangely  distinct  murmur,  and 
faint,  echoing  footfalls  and  the  lisp  of  distant 
whispering  fall  drowsily  on  the  car. 
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UNDERGROUND     LONDON. 


By  ERIC  BANTON. 


LONDON  has  long  been  tti  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  what  one  may  call  "  a 
two-decked  city,"  and  it  is  tending  e\'cry 
year  to  become  more  so.  You  cannot  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  a  ship  if  you  confine 
your  attention  to  the  main  deck,  and  you 
do  not  know  the  Metropolis  till  yon  ha\e 
learned  something  of  its  strange  and  fasci- 
nating underworld.  For  here,  beneath  the 
stones  of  its  streets  and  the  foundations  of  its 
houses,  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  London's  life,  and  some  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
devoted  to  the  service  of  its  citizens. 

To  turn  on  a  tap  in  order  to  obtain  water, 
and  another  to  obtain  a  light,  to  let  soiled 
water  run  off  into  a  drain,  to  receive  a 
telegram,  to  ascend  in  a  h}'draulic  lift,  or 
answer  a  summons  at  the  telephone — all 
these  are  the  commonest  acts  in  the  business 
and  domestic  life  of  Londoners.  The_\'  are 
performed  mechanicall}-,  with  little  thought 
of  the  skill  and  labour  that  helped  to  make 
them  possible.  Yet  they  all  call  into  play 
some  part  of  a  vast   underground   economy 


that  is  not  the  least  of  the  wonders 
which  London  can  show  to  the  curious 
in\-estigator. 

Not  that  she  does  show  these  things  to 
all  and  sundry.  You  may  travel  to  your 
heart's  content  on  the  underground  railway's 
of  the  Metropolis,  j-ou  may  get  glimpses 
in  places  where  the  road  is  "  up  "  of  the  great 
gas  and  water  mains  that  lie  beneath  the 
roadwa}',  }'ou  ma\-  happen  upon  a  workman 
sitting  on  the  pavement  with  coils  of  wire 
around  him  mending  the  underground 
electric  wires,  or  upon  a  sewerman  descending 
a  manhole  and  disappearing  apparently  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Yet  these  are  but 
suggestions  of  the  great  underground  world 
of  London.  In  order  to  investigate  that 
world  thoroughl}'  special  arrangements  will 
ha\-e  to  be  made,  and  special  permission 
obtained  from  the  various  authorities. 

How  many  Londoners  know  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  capital  there  are  underground 
streets  extending  for  several  miles,  in  which 
the  workmen  of  the  gas,  water,  and  electric 
lighting  companies   are  constantly  busy  ;   or 
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that  the  sewerman,  when  he  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  manhole,  is  in  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  underground  passages  in  wliich 
he  might  wander,  if  he  chose,  almost  all 
over  the  Metropolis  without  ever  coming  to 
the  surface  ? 

The  usefulness  of  the  subways  is  undeni- 
able, as  they  enable  pipes  and  wires  to  be 
repaired  and  new  ones  laid  without  the 
necessity-  of  tearing  up  the  roadway,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  London 
County  Council  are  largely  extending  the 
system.       The    existing    subways,    whether 


With  so  many  services  concentrated  in 
a  small  space,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
City  subways  are  at  times  scenes  of  consider- 
able activity.  The  workmen  of  all  the  com- 
panies whose  mains  run  through  the  subwa\'s 
have,  of  cour.se,  acce.ss  to  them,  and  the  staff 
employed  by  the  City  Corporation  act  practi- 
cally as  caretakers.  At  one  point,  as  we 
pass  through  the  .sub«a\-3,  we  may  meet  the 
gas  company's  official  testing  the  gas  mains 
— a  daily  task  the  importance  of  which  is  at 
once  realised  when  one  reflects  on  the  serious 
consequences  that  might  result  from  a  leak  in 
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under  the  control  of  the  (j'ty  authorities 
or  of  the  County  Council,  are  by  no  means 
unpleasant  places  in  which  to  work.  They 
are  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  well 
drained,  and  tiiough,  of  course,  hardly  any 
daylight  struggles  through  the  ventilators, 
they  can  be  well  lighted  by  gas  jets  at 
any  point  uiiere  the  work  requires  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  least  degree  gruesome  about 
the  subways.  On  either  sidj  of  the  stone- 
paved  gangways  arc  the  water  mains,  gas 
mains,  electric  lighting  and  power  cables, 
liydraulic  power  mains,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires,  and  the  jineumatic  tubes  of  the 
General  Tost  Office  through  which  written 
messages  in  carriers  are  forced  by  com- 
pressed air. 


a  4.S-inch  main;  at  another  puinl  the  work- 
men of  the  General  Post  Office  are  giving 
attention  to  the  telephone  service  ;  here  the 
water  main  is  being  connected  up  with  a 
new  building,  and  there  Ihc  g.is  is  being  cut 
off  from  the  house  cf  someone  who  is  in 
arrears  with  his  payments. 

l^ut  iiow,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  workmen 
know  with  which  house  the)'  are  in  connec- 
tion ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  (if  the  subways  t'vnw  the  visitor's 
point  of  view.  I'.ach  subway  i^  named  to 
Correspond  with  the  street  under  which  it 
lies,  anil  the  numbers  nf  the  houses  are 
|)aintecl  <in  the  mains.  It  is  cuiious  to  find 
in  these  subterranean  regions  such  familiar 
names    as    .Shoe    Lane,   (  hartiThnuse    .Street, 
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and  others,  but  still  more 
curious  is  it  to  come 
here  and  there  upon 
certain  names  of  places 
which  in  the  up[jer 
world  were  swept  away 
years  ago. 

There  is  considerable 
sameness  about  the  sub- 
ways, but  now  and  again 
the  even  tenour  of  their 
way  is  broken,  as,  for 
instance,  at  the  junction 
of  Charterhouse  Street 
and  Holborn  Circus, 
where  two  sets  of  mains 
unite,  and  a  light  wooden 
bridge  affords  access 
from    one    underground 

thoroughfare  to  the  other  ;  and  again  at 
the  point  where  Holborn  crosses  Shoe  Lane. 
Here  there  is  a  vertical  descent  from  the 
subway  under   the  one  street   to  that   under 
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of  the  subwa\'s,  however,  is  shown  in  our 
photographic  illustration  of  Charterhouse 
Street  on  this  page. 

For  the  greater  part  of  their  length  the 
the  other,  and  the  mains,  of  course,  have  subways  are  arched  brick  structures  from 
to  be  bent  accordingly.  Standing  in  the  7  ft.  to  1 1  ft.  in  height,  so  that  one  can 
lower  subway  at  this  point,  we  have  Shoe  easily  walk  upright  in  them.  But  at  Snow 
Lane  above  us,  with  the  Viaduct  above  that.  Hill,  where  the  subway  crosses  the  South 
while  six  inches  beneath  our  feet  is  the  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  the  height  is 
main  sewer,  and  below  that  again  is  the  only  5  ft.  Here  there  is  only  just  sufficient 
Central  London  Raihva\'.  This  is  only  one  room  for  the  subwa}-  to  pass  between  the 
of  many  spots  in  London  where  the  City  is  footway  above  and  the  railway  below.  The 
not  merely  a  "  two-decker "  but  a  "  three-"  position  necessitates  a  different  kind  of 
or   "  four-decker."      The    t_\-pical     "  scener)-  "      structure    from    that   elsewhere    adopted  :    an 

iron  girder  construction, 
with  an  iron  roof  covered 
with  concrete,  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  brick 
vaulted  passage.  It  is 
a  queer  place  to  work  in 
— this  5  ft.  square  iron 
tube  —  and  not,  one 
would  suppose,  a  \'ery 
comfortable  one.  But 
the  workmen  whose  duty 
calls  them  to  this  spot 
are  no  doubt  proof 
against  the  ner\ousness 
the  chance  visitor  might 
feel  from  the  knowledge 
that  onl_\-  a  few  inches 
abo\e  his  head  are  the 
flagstones     of    a     busy 

A    LONG    STREKT    IN    THE    SUBWAYS    ICHARTFKHOUSE    STREET).  t  horoU  gh  fa  re,       whilc 
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EMKRGING    FROM    A    SEWER. 

nothing  but  the  ,^4'-in.  iron  plate  on  wliich  he 
stands  separates  him  from  the  gloomy  ab\ss 
at  tne  bottom  of  which  lie  the  platforms  and 
rails  of  Snow  Hill  Station. 

Very  different  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sewermen  carry  on  their  peculiarly 
unpleasant  but  most  necessary  work.  In 
the  single  square  mile  of  London  which  con- 
stitutes the  City  there  are  forty  miles  of 
main  sewers,  along  which  the  sewermen  can, 
and  habitually  do,  walk  or  crawl  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  ;  while  the  main 
sewers  of  Greater  London  extend  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles.  In  order  to  keep  the 
great  drainage  systems  in  the  perfect  working 
order  on  which  the  health  of  the  city  in 
great  measure  depends,  large  staffs  of  men 
are  constantly  employed,  some  in  making 
structural  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs, 
others  in  regulating  the  flushing  arrange- 
ments and  preventing  obstructions. 

Eight  hours  of  daily  toil  in  the  sewers, 
varied  by  occasional  spells  of  duty  above 
ground,  would  inevitably  in  a  short  time,  it 
might  be  thought,  tend  to  undermine  the 
health  of  the  .strongest.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  the  work  is  not  specially 
unhealthy.  For  instance,  there  was  one 
old  scwcrman  engaged  in  the  service  nf 
the  City  Corporation  for  forty  years,  and, 
though  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
he  was  not  employed  actually  in  the  .sewers, 


he  \\as  to  the  end  quite  prepared  to  go 
down  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  No 
doubt  the  comparative  immunity  of  the 
workmen  from  disease  is  largely  due  to 
the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  underground  ventilation.  The  City 
sewers,  have,  in  fact,  quite  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  their  excellence  in  that  and  in 
other  respects,  and,  though  not  exactly 
show  places,  they  have  frequently  received 
in  their  gloomy  depths  visitors  interested 
in  sanitary  work  at  home  or  abroad 

The  first  thing  a  visitor  does  is  to 
array  himself  in  a  sewerman's  slouch 
hat,  blue  smock,  and  great  waterproo. 
boots  ;  he  then  arms  himself  with  a 
lantern  or  a  rough  wooden  candlestick, 
and  lights  his  pipe  or  cigar.  Thus 
equipped  he  descends  the  manhole,  and 
begins  his  tour  of  inspection  in  these 
strange    regions,    which     prove,    in    fact, 

scarcely    so    loathsome    as    his    imagination 

had  probably  depicted  them. 

In  the  larger  sewers,  where  it  is  possible  to 

walk  upright  and  where  there  is  a  continual 

flow    of    water,    one's     chief    impression    is 

likely    to    be    of 
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When  the  passage  narrows  to  5  ft.  or  4  ft. 
u  in.  in  diameter  one  begins  to  reahse  more 
vividly  the  drawbaclss  of  the  sewerman's 
calling,  and  there  are  \-ery  few  visitors  who 
are  so  consumed  with  curiosit}'  as  to  wish 
to  worm  their  way  through  the  3  ft.  or  tlie 
2  ft.  9  in.  spaces. 

There  are  some  places,  however,  in  Sewer- 
land     that     are     dis- 
tinctly impressive    in 
their  grim  way.    One 
of  these   is   just   be- 
neath Ludgate  Circus, 
where    two    m  a  i  n 
sewers      discharge 
themselves      into      a 
larger   one,    12    ft.    in 
diameter.     This  great 
sewer   is   none   other 
than     the    historic 
Fleet     River,    which, 
once     a     clear     and 
sparkling  stream,  de- 
generated into  a  foul 
ditch,    receiving     the 
refuse     from     houses 
on  its  banks,  and  was 
at    last    arched    o\er 
and    used   as  a  main 
drain.     Here  one  has 
to  wade  with  caution, 
for  the  current  flows 
with    considerable 
force ;     in     times    of 
heavy      storms      the 
Fleet    is     quite     im- 
passable. A  few  yards 
beyond    the   junction 
of    the     two     sewers 


AN  UNDERGROUND  WATERFALL  (LUDGATE  CIRCUS). 


there  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  down  which 
rush  the  contents  of  the  Ludgate  Hill  sewers, 
to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Fleet — a 
veritable  underground  waterfall.  The  iron 
gate  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  similar  gates 
elsewhere,  pre\ent  any  possible  backflow 
from  the   main   sewers   in   times  of  flood. 

One  section  of  the  Cit}-  sewers  is  arranged 
after  the  st\le  of  those  in  Paris,  the  sewage 
flowing  through  an  open  trench:  for  the  most 
part,  however,  it  passes  through  circular  con- 
duits. Just  beneath  Farringdon  Street  the 
sewer  is,  as  our  illustration  at  the  foot  of  the 
opposite  page  shows,  quite  a  spacious  under- 


ground chamber ;  and  here  the  rake  work, 
which  prevents  accumulations,  is  carried  on 
with  comparative  ease.  But  similar  work  has 
to  be  done  even  in  the  narrowest  passages. 

As  to  the    sewer    rat    one    has    to    confess 

that    neither    in     point    of    numbers    nor   of 

size  does  he  quite  come  up  to  his  reputation. 

Yet    is    he    not    lacking    in    cnter])rise,    and 

has    been    known    to 

snatch    from  a  man's 

hand  a  lighted  candle 

held     in    front    of   a 

drain. 

Curious  finds  are 
sometimes  made  in 
the  sewers,  the  most 
common  being  purses 
and  ccMUs.  But  let 
no  one  suppose  that 
London's  drains  are 
mines  of  wealth,  for 
the  purses  are  in- 
variably empt}-,  and 
the  coins  are  of  base 
metal — the  explana- 
tion being,  of  course, 
that  pickpockets  and 
coiners  sometimes 
find  the  sewers  useful 
for  hiding  the  traces 
of  their  guilt.  A 
small  collection  of 
these  coins,  duly 
nailed  to  the  wall, 
may  be  seen  in  the 
City  .sewermen's  room 
u  n  d  e  r  II  o  1  b  o  r  n 
\'iailuct. 

Of  underground 
only    speak    \'er}'    briefl}' 


travelling  we  can 
here,  re-serving  for  another  article  the  im- 
portant subject  of  underground  railways. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  in  the  recent 
histor\-  of  London  than  the  extent  to 
which  facilities  for  this  mode  of  travelling 
are  being  extended.  Apart  from  the  rail- 
way's, there  is  little  doubt  that  London  will 
in  the  near  future  be  provided  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  underground  thorough- 
fares for  horse  and  foot  traffic.  Already 
there  are  a  few  of  the.se,  by  far  the 
most  important  and  interesting  being  the 
Blackwall    Tunnel,    which,    however,    is    not 
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strictly  speaking  under  tiie  ground,  but  under 
the  bed  of  the  river  between  Greenwich  and 
Blackwall. 

The  constant  stream  of  traffic  which  all 
day  long  passes  through  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel  shows  how  great  was  the  need 
of  a  link  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  city  beyond  the  region  served 
by  the  bridges.  The  tra\eller  through  the 
tunnel  scarcely  experiences  the  sensations 
that  are  usually  associated  with  tunnelling ; 
there  is  no  steep  descent,  no  darkness  or 
stuffiness,  no  want  of  space.  The  roadway 
is  1 6  ft.  wide,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is 
a  3  ft.  path  ;  while  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  roadwa\'  is  a  subway  for  gas  and  water 
pipes — a  subway  within  a  subway.  Few, 
perhaps,  who  pass  over  this  broad,  well-made, 
and  well  -  lighted  road  realise  that  they 
are  in  a  great  iron  tube  consisting  of  1,200 
iron  rings,  each  composed  of  fourteen  seg- 
ments weighing  over  a  ton  apiece.     The  tube 


is  2']  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  rendered  water- 
tight and  rustproof  by  an  outside  coat  of 
liquid  cement,  being  lined  inside  with  white 
tiles. 

When  we  have  spoken  of  all  the  under- 
ground arrangements  for  travelling  and  for 
the  public  services  we  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  subject  of  L^nderground 
London,  for  in  numbers  of  unexpected  places 
people  have  burrowed  under  the  surface  for 
their  private  business  purposes,  and  you 
can  hardh-  go  anywhere  in  the  Metropolis 
and  be  sure  that  men  are  not  at  work  a 
few  feet  below  the  spot  on  which  you 
stand.  As  you  cross  the  Royal  Exchange, 
for  e.xample,  )'ou  are  on  the  roof  of  a 
busy  printing  office  ;  under  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church\'ard  is  a  much 
frequented  restaurant ;  and  in  many  places 
throughout  the  great  cit_\'  are  large  storage 
cellars  containing  millions  of  pounds'  worth 
of  fjoods. 
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FRENCH     LONDON. 

By  PAUL  VILLARS. 


THE  time  is  past  when  Leicester  Square 
and  its  immediate  neighbourliood  were 
tlie  only  regions  frequented  and  in- 
habited by  Frenchmen.  Leicester  Square 
is  still  a  French  centre,  but  it  has  lost  its 
character  as  headquarters  of  the  French 
colony.  The  French  are  now  to  be  met 
in  almost  every  London  district,  and  some 
of  the  most  influential  French  business  men, 
having  their  offices  in  the  City,  reside  in 
Croydon,  which  rejoices  in  cjuite  a  colon}- 
of  Frenchmen. 

The  French  colon)-,  unlike  the  German  or 
the  Greek,  is  on  the  whole  an\-thing  but 
wealthy.  There  are  only  two  cases  on 
record  of  Frenchmen  having  made  large 
fortunes  in  London.  The  first  was  a  cloth 
merchant  who  left  some  ^^^400,000,  the  whole 
of  which  ultimatel}'  went  to  his  nephew,  now 
dead,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  the  other  was  a  well-known 
restaurateur  who,  it  was  said,  made  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  three  times  as 
much. 


The  French  in  London  form  a  sober,  well- 
behaved,  industrious  and  law-abiding  com- 
munity. The}-  give  ver}'  little  trouble  to  the 
police  and  law  courts,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  name  of  a  French  resident  obtains 
an  unenviable  notoriety  in  the  newspapers. 
There  are  about  21,000  French  sojourners  in 
England,  and  about  11,000  of  them  live  in 
the  Metropolis. 

From  1850  to  1S75  the  number  of  genuinel}' 
French  firms  in  Bond  Street  and  Regent 
Street  was  ver}-  large ;  the  French  names 
on  the  shop  fronts  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  British  ones,  and  in  ever}-  one  of  these 
houses  the  employes  were  almost  exclusively 
French.  Most  of  tliese  names  have  disap- 
peared and  the  few  that  remain  are  only 
a  tradition,  a  reminiscence  of  former  da}-s. 
The  founders  of  these  establishments  are 
dead,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  second 
generation  of  French  residents  in  London. 
The  anivius  rcverietidi  is  sometimes  strongei 
in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  French  people 
established  here  than  in  their  parents.     This 
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explains  why  we  find  so  few  French  names 
among  the  West-End  tradesmen  and  why 
the  French  colony,  although  more  numerous 
now  than  formerly,  is  also  less  important 
from  the  business  point  of  view. 

The  French  residents,  the  members  of 
French  London,  are  not  to  be  found  loafing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square 
and  Piccadill)-  Circus.  'J"he\'  are  to  be  found 
in  City  offices  and  warehouses,  in  banks  and 
factories,  in  workshops  and  studios,  in  West- 
End  establishments  and  shops,  in  schools 
and  in  [jri\ate  families.  In  all  art  industries 
they  occupy  a  [prominent  position,  on  accoLuit 
of  their  skill  and  ingenuity  and  of  the  fine 
training  they  have  received  in  their  native 
land.  In  illustrated  journalism  the  names 
of  I'Vench  artists  resident  in  London  are  too 
well  known  to  need  their  being  mentioned 
here  ;  and  it  is  also  to  l'"rcnch  residents  that 
the  .School  of  Sciil|3ture  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Mu.seum  and  the  .Slade  .School  are 
indebted  for  .so  much  of  their  success. 

Unlike  the  London  residents  of  other 
origin,  the  French  Londoner,  if  the  e.xpres- 
.sion  may  be  used,  remains  above  all  else 
a  Frenchman,  and  retains  all  the  feelings, 
charactcri.stics,  and  customs  of  his  race.  Me 
docs   not,  like  many  a  German,  for  instance, 


transf.>rm  himself  rapid!}-  into  an  English- 
man. He  seldom  applies  for  letters  of 
naturalisation.  He  adopts,  when  in  this 
country,  British  customs,  but  he  adapts  them 
to  his  wants.  The  French  residents  ha\e 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  and  keeping 
up  a  club  of  their  (jwn.  In  London,  as  in 
I'Vance,  they  use  the  cafe  as  a  club ;  and 
<m  Saturday  afternoons  a  large  number  of 
them  are  to  be  found  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
which  in  some  respects  may  be  said  to  be 
the  fa\-ourite  club  of  French  London.  But 
if  the  French  c(jlon_\'  cannot  boast  of  ha\'ing 
a  club  in  the  ordinar}-  acceptation  of  the 
word,  it  may  justh'  take  pride  in  its 
benevolent  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  these  is  the 
French  Hospital  and  Dispensary  in  Shaftes- 
bur\-  A\enue.  It  was  founded  in  1867  by 
three  French  residents,  M.  Louis  Elzingre, 
i\I.  Eugene  Rimmel,  and  Dr.  A.  Vintras. 
Thanks  to  their  efforts  and  the  sujjport 
they  received  from  their  countrymen,  this 
hospital  whose  beginnings  were  very  modest 
is  now  second  to  none  in  London  for  the 
skill  of  its  medical,  surgical  and  nursing 
staff,  and  fur  the  efficiency  of  its  manage- 
ment. Althiuigh  the  French  Hospital  is 
essentially  a  French  institution,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  excliLsive  one,  for  with  charac- 
teristic generosit)'  it  opens  its  doors  to  all 
French-sjjeaking  foreigners.  Once  or  twice 
a  _\'ear  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the 
patients,  and  the  Christmas  concert  espe- 
cially is  a  \ery  interesting  event  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  be  present.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
eminentl}'  useful  institution  on  the  poor 
f)reign  denizens  of  the  centre  of  London 
cannot  possibl}-  be  o\'errated. 

It  was  Count  d'Orsay,  that  brilliant  wit, 
that  distinguished  gentleman,  that  artist  of 
merit,  who  foundt'd  the  {'"rench  BencNolent 
Societ}'.  In  his  rambles  through  London 
the  Count  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
])iior  I'Vciichmiii  he  iiu-l  in  the  streets,  and 
in  order  to  save  lliein  frum  distress  and 
miser\-,  to  rescue  tlu-m  rnini  the  worklioirse, 
Ir-  |)laiin(  (1  and  i-4  ihlishcd  the  Society 
which  is  iKJW  in  .\ewman  .Street,  O.xford 
Street.  The  1-" rench  Benevolent  Societ)-  has 
.several  objects.  It  first  gives  immediate 
relief   to    neccssitnus    I'"rench    people,    whose 
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numbers  increase  from  year  to  year,  ami  who 
flock  to  London  in  the  hope  of  obtainiiii,^ 
work  as  craftsmen,  clerks,  or  in  an\-  other 
capacity  ;  it  also  gives  alms  in  the  form  of 
money  or  of  "  bread  tickets  "  or  of  clothes  ; 
it  sends  back  to  France,  at  its  expense,  those 
who  can  hoi^e  to  t,''et  help  in  their  own 
country  from  their  relatives  or  friends,  and, 
finally,  it  gives  small  annuities  to  a  number 
of  aged  and  infirm  poor  refugees. 

Sad  are  the  scenes  witnessed  every  Thurs- 
day, when  applicants  for  relief  present  them- 
selves before  the  committee.  Men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  but  all  in  the  direst 
straits,  ragged  and  famished,  with  hunger 
and  privation  depicted  on  their  wan  and 
thin  faces,  look  wistfully  at  the  chairman 
and  tell  their  tale  of  woe.  Every  tale  is 
patiently  listened  to,  every  case  is  investi- 
gated, no  one  is  turned  away  without  a  little 
help  and  a  few  cheering  words  of  comfort. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  the  French 
Londoners  are  too  conservatixe,  too  fond  of 


preserving  their  national  characteristics,  even 
in  the  midst  of  London,  not  to  have  thought 
of  teaching  their  own  language  to  their 
children.  The  poorer  French  Londoners 
ha\e  good  schools  to  which  th.cy  can 
send  their  little  ones.  We  refer  to  the 
schools  near  Leicester  Square  (Lisle  Street)^ 
managed  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  founded 
by  the  Marist  Fathers.  .Since  the  year  1865 
the  schools  have  been  giving  a  very  fair 
French  and  English  elementary  education 
to  the  children  of  working  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester  and  Soho  Squares. 

These  three  institutions  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  organisation  of  the  French  colony 
in  London,  as  most  French  residents  are 
interested  in  one  or  in  all  of  them.  A  link 
is  thus  established  between  men  who  live 
far  apart,  and  it  is,  one  may  say,  on  the 
basis  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  national 
education  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
French  residents  really  rests. 

Hut  there  are  other  institutions,  not  of  a. 


A    BALL    (SOCIETY    OF    FRENCH    MASTERS)    AT   THE    ROVAL    LNSTITITE    OF   PAINTERS   IN 

WATER    COLOURS. 
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charitable  kind,  which  flourish  in  London, 
and  are  of  great  service  not  only  to  the 
French  comnuinit\-  but  also  to  the  general 
public,  as  they  tend  to  promote  trade  and 
intercourse  between  F"rance  and  England. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
was  established  in  1883,  is  now  a  very 
prosperous  body.  It  has  taken  for  its  task 
the  improvement  of  Anglo-French  com- 
mercial relations,  and  its  efforts  have  more 
than  once  succeeded  in  obtaining  concessions 
from  the  Customs,  postal  and  railway 
authorities,  and  the  abolition  of  se\eral 
useless  and  vexatious  formalities. 

The  Society  of  French  Masters,  founded 
in  1882,  has  done  much  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  French  teaching  in  this  country. 
Its  success  has  been  great,  and  it  has 
obtained    a    most    flattering    recognition    of 


For  many  years  now  the  Society  of  French 
Masters  has  organised  periodical  dinners  and 
balls.  The  balls  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and 
usually  bring  together  a  large  number  of 
members  of  the  Society  and  of  their  English 
friends,  who  are  always  given  a  warm  and 
heart)'  welcome. 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  French 
Londoner  is  his  intense  attachment  to  his 
countr\-,  his  national  language,  habits  and 
customs.  It  would  be  possible  to  name 
numbers  of  French  residents  who,  notwith- 
standing a  long  sojourn  in  London,  are 
quite  content  to  possess  a  smattering  of 
the  technical  terms  in  use  in  their  special 
profession  or  business.  If  \-ou  happen  to 
call  on  them,  a  French  servant,  innocent  of 
English,  will  open  the  door,  usher  }-ou  into 
a  room  the  furniture  of  which  is  French, 
and  in  which  you  might  fancy  )-oursel\es 
in  an)'  French  town.  For  those  French 
residents  the  daily  paper  does  not  grace 
the  breakfast  but  the  dinner  or  supper 
table,  when  the  postman  has  brought  the 
Paris  paper  of  the  morning.  For  news  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  French  Colon)-  they 
have  La  Chroniquc,  a  bright  little  paper 
published  in  London  ex'ery  Saturda)-. 

As  to  their  sons,  if  born  in  England,  they 


its  efforts  in  the 
City  of  Lond<jn, 
for  every  year  the 
distribution  of 
prizes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ex- 
amination of  pupils 
of  all  schools  t.ikes 
place  at  the  Man- 
sion IIou:,j,  under 
the  presifleiicy  of 
the    Lord    Mayor. 


OUTSmE  THE   FRENCH    EMUASSV  :     \.   THK   AMHASS.\nOR    I'NTlvKING    HIS 
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have  been  registered  at 
the  French  Consulate,  and 
by  the  time  the)-  are 
twenty-one  they  are  dul\' 
made  to  figure  on  the  list 
of  the  young  men  who 
have  to  draw  l(jts  fur 
military  service  at  the 
inairie  of  the  First  Ar- 
rondissement  of  Paris. 
For  it  may  be  news  to 
the  English  reader  to 
know  that  every  I""rench 
subject  born  abroad  and 
registered  at  a  French 
Consulate  belongs  ipso 
facto  to  the  First  Arron- 
dissement  of  Paris.  There 
are  about  fifty  every  j'ear 
who  thus  draw  lots  and, 
according    to  the  number 


APPLEC.WTS    W.VITING    TO    GO    BEl-OKE    THE    COM.MITTEE    (FHKN'CH 
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they  draw,  join  the  Army, 
after  undergoing  a  medical  e.xamination  at 
the  Consulate.  As  to  residents  who  liave 
served  in  the  Arm\',  the\-  are  registered  at  the 
Consulate  and  are  liable  to  be  called  to  the 
colours  in  time  of  war.  Not  to  tax  them 
unnecessarily  and  interfere  with  their  career 
or  occupation,  they  are,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, exempted  from  the  periodical  twenty- 
eight  or  thirteen  da)\s'  service. 

Mixed  marriages  are  n(.)t  infrequent  in  the 
French  colony,  but,  as  a  rule,  l^'rcnch  people 
marry  among  themsehes.  And  here  it 
must  be  said  that,  French  plays  and  novels 
notwithstanding,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find 
French  or  mi.xed  couples  appearing  before 
the  Divorce  Court.  This  is  a  fact  to  be 
pondered  hv  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  idea  that  the  French  look  upon 
marriage  ties  as  made  onl\'  to  be  loosened 
or  even  cut  at  pleasure. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  man\-  people 
who  look  upon  the  French  as  unbelievers, 
agnostics,  atheists,  or  what  not,  to  be  told 
that  the  P'rench  churches  in  London  are 
very  well  attended,  on  Sunda)'s,  b}'  men 
and  women,  old  and  }-oung.  Of  course,  the 
most  numerousl\-  attended  is  that  of  Xotre 
Dame  de  France  in  Leicester  Square.  But 
more  interesting,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its 
old  associations,  is  the  tiny  chapel  in  a 
little  mews  off  Portman  Square,  known  also 
66 


as  the  Chapel  of  the  French  l''mbass\-.  This 
little  chapel,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinar}-  drawing-room,  was  founded  at  the 
time  of  the  P'rench  Revolution  by  the 
iinigris  who  had  fled  to  this  country.  The 
registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  this  ]3lace  of  worship  contain  most 
interesting  and  valuable  records,  for  the 
most  aristocratic  names  of  P'rance  are  to  be 
found    mentioned    therein. 

There  are  two  annual  gatherings  of  the 
French  colony  ^\•hich  bring  together  its  best 
elements,  the  French  Hospital  dinner  and 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner, 
at  both  of  which  the  French  Ambassador 
usuall}-  takes  the  chair.  The  former  is  the 
more  popular  and  the  more  representative 
of  the  two.  At  this  banquet,  invariably 
honoured    b_\'    the    presence     of    the    Lord 


Alavi 


the  first  toast  is  that  of  the  Sovereign 


and  the  Royal  Family  of  these  realms,  a 
very  natural  thing,  no  doubt.  But  what  is 
to  be  particularl}-  noted  is  that  on  this  and 
every  similar  occasion  a  \ery  interesting  fact 
is  brought  home  to  every  Englishman  present, 
and  that  is  the  intense  loyalty  of  the  French 
colony  in  London.  It  can  be  asserted,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  purely 
English  dinner  or  meeting  are  the  lo\-al 
toasts  received  with  more  respectful  and 
sincere   sentiments  of  enthusiasm  than  at  a 
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gathering  of  French  residents  in  this  countr_\-.  situated  at  Albert  Gate,and  on  Levee  days  there 

The  French  had    the    greatest  reverence  for  is  usuall\- a  great  crowd  to  see  the  Ambassador 

Queen  Victoria,  and  they  entertain  the  same  getting  into   his  state   carriage,  an  imposing 

feeling  towards  the  present  King  who,  when  looking  vehicle,  drawn  by  splendid  horses. 


A    f'HKISTM.AS    roNCKKT   AT   THE    FRENCH    HOSPITAL. 


Prince  of  Wales,  gave  to  tiie  French  colony 
so  many  proofs  of  interest  and  of  kindl\' 
patronage. 

Once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  their  National 
l-'ete  (14th  of  Jul)'),  the  French  residents  in 
London  gather  at  the  l'"rench  I'.mbas.sy, 
where  the  Ambassatjfjr,  surrounded  by  his 
secretaries  and  by  the  C<jnsul-General  anri 
his  staff,  holds  an  o|jen  receiUion  to  which 
all  Frenchmen  are  invited,  and  which  most 
of  them  make  a  point  of  attending.  There 
is  thus  a  link  between  the  official  represen- 
tative of  France  and  the  I'rench  residents  in 
London.  The  French  Fmbass\-,  since  its 
enlargement,  is  the  finest   in   London.      It  is 


As  a  French  Ambassador  said  once  at 
a  14th  of  July  receptiiin,  the  French  colony 
in  L<  null  in  is  an  hcmest,  industrious,  law- 
abiding  communit)',  and  it  ma)'  be  aclfled 
that  b)'  the  trades  and  industries  which  the)' 
carry  on,  b)'  the  ^kill  nf  tlinsc  wlm  arc 
engaged  in  artistic  pursuits  and  the  abilit)- 
of  the  professional  men  among  them,  by 
their  eflnrls  tn  pnmiote  good  feeling  between 
their  native  land  and  this  countr)',  the)'  play 
a  b)'  no  means  unim|)ortant  ])art  in  the  life 
of  this  great  Metrnpolis,  and  rcpa)-  the 
generous  hospitalit)'  extended  to  them, 
which  the)'  highl)'  appreciate  and  gladl)' 
acknowledtje. 
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By  E.  BUXTON  CONWAY. 


AS  the  forenoon  hour  of  ten  strikes,  the 
chu'  f)f  the  London  Police  Court  bcg'ins. 
The  big  folding  doors  of  the  buildint;, 
outside  which  men  and  women  have  been 
assembling  on  the  footway  for  the  past  half- 
hour,  are  flung  open  by  tiie  biu'ly  young 
constable  on  duty  within  ;  and  instantl}', 
despite  his  remonstrances,  the  crowd  elbows 
and  jostles  its  wa\-  inside  with  the  impatient 
eagerness  of  a  galler\'  audience  entering  a 
Shoreditch  music-hall. 

It  is  evidently  not  upon  pleasure,  however, 
that  this  crowd  is  bent.  A  bedraggled  and 
dingy-looking  throng  it  is,  for  the  most  part. 


court,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  prevalent 
expression  is  one  of  anxiety  or  gloom,  and 
that  blackened  eyes,  bandaged  heads,  and 
scratched  faces  are  much  in  evidence,  as 
though  some  weird  epidemic  which  marked 
its  victims  thus  were  prewdent  in  the  district. 
For  these  are  the  apjilicants,  each  of  whom 
has  come  to  seek  the  law's  redress  for  some 
real  or  imagined  wrong. 

"  Silence !  "  calls  an  usher,  and  the  police 
and  pressmen  ri.se  to  their  feet  as  the  magis- 
trate of  the  court  enters  and  takes  his  seat. 
The  foremost  of  the  queue  of  applicants — 
a    sodden,    unshaven    law-writer    whose    bed 
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in  whatever  quarter  of  the  great  cit\-  the 
court  ma\-  be  situate ;  for  the  feshionable 
West-End  of  London,  no  less  than  the 
squalid  East,  has  its  slums  and  alle_\-s.  its 
haunts  of  lawlessness  and  vice,  from  which 
the  clicHtl'lc  of  the  police  court  is  largely 
drawn.  And  as  the  members  of  this  assem- 
blage   are  ranged  in  a  long  line    inside  the 


and  bedding  have  been  improperly  seized  for 
rent — enters  the  witness-bo.K  and  relates  his 
stor}'. 

Clearl)-  and  courteousi}-,  though  with  a 
rapidity  bewildering  to  his  drink-muddled 
brain,  the  law-writer's  ca.se  is  disposed  of 
He  stumbles  out  of  the  box,  to  be  followed 
b_\-  another,  and  anotjier — a  seeminglj'  endless 
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In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
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SUMMONS. 

stream   of  complaints    and    dilemmas,   as    to 
whicii      the     advice    of     the    "poor     man's 
la\v\"er "    is     an.xiuusl)'    soui;ht     and     freely 
given.     Questions    of  law    and    questions    of 
fact ;  pitiful  talcs  of  violent  husbands   and 
intemperate  wives,  foolish  tales  of  doorstep 
quarrels  and  scandals;  applications  for  pro- 
cess and  recjuests  for  assistance  and  counsel, 
are    poured     furth     into    the     mai^isterial 
ear.     Garrulous    women    are    there,  whose 
eloquence  upon  their  burning  wrongs  can- 
not be  checked  ;  pale,  faded  gentlewomen 
in  rusty  black,  speaking  of  their  troubles  in 
whispers,  lest  the  rest  should  hear  what  is 
meant  for  the  magistrate  alone  ;  landlords 
with  defiant  tenants,  anxious  ]iarents  whose 
children   are  missing — the   queue   seems  a 
.summary  and  epitome  of  human  woes. 

Here  is  a  "crank,"  long-haired  and 
snuff)',  with  a  working  model  that  will 
not  workj  of  a  patent  that  should  ha\e 
made  his  fortune  but  for  an  infamous  con- 
sjjjracy  against  him,  "  with  the  Home 
Secretary  at  its  head,  your  Worship  !  "  An 
elderly  lady  follows,  smocjthing  out  a  fat 
bundle  of  crumpled,  dog's-eared  papers  as 
she  relates  a  vague  st<jry  of  a  hundred 
pounds  that  ought  to  have  been  left  to  her 
under    a    will  —  "  if  you'd    please   peruse 


these  few  documents,  sir."  A  young  man 
whose  former  "  young  woman  "  will  not 
return  his  engagement  ring  and  the  knife- 
board  he  had  given  her  as  a  contribution 
toward  furnishing  a  home  ;  a  tradesman  who 
has  been  victimised  b\-  means  of  a  worthless 
cheque;  a  workman  dismissed  without  notice; 
a  khaki-clad  trooper  who  has  o\ersta)-ed  his 
leave  ;  so  the  tale  goes  on. 

To  each  in  turn  the  magistrate  gives  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  his  legal  training 
and  his  wide  e.xperience  of  the  darker  side 
of  London  life  suggest.  For  lesser  breaches 
of  the  law  summonses  are  granted,  a  warrant 
is  issued  for  the  arrest  <  if  the  cheque  swindler, 
and  another  against  the  husband  of  that  pale. 
timid-looking  woman  with  the  cut  lip.  The 
widow  beside  her  receives  a  grant  imm  the 
Poor-Box  to  help  her  to  purchase  a  mangle  ; 
and  so  at  last  the  lessening  line  of  applicants 
melts  quite  awa_\-. 

Now  comes  the  hearing  of  the  "  night 
charges "  against  persons  who  have  been 
arrested  since  the  prior  aftern(.)t)n,  charged 
with  offences  of  ex'ery  imaginable  kind,  from 
pla)'ing  pitch-and-toss  in  the  streets  to 
burglar)',  highway  robber)'  and  e\en  graver 
charges.       Ever)'    police    station    within    the 
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Defendant  on  tbs  day  of 
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district  iif  the  court  has  CDiitriliutcd,  by 
police  van  or  on  foot,  its  (.|uota  of  prisoners 
for  trial ;  antl  these,  whilst  the  ap[jlications 
were  proceeding,  have  been  marshalled  in 
the  chill  corridor  at  the  rear  of  the  court, 
where  they  now  stand  awaitin^^  the  ordeal 
of  an  interview  with  the  magistrate. 

A  strani^e  and  motley  assembly  they  form, 
each  prisoner  confronted  by  the  officer  who 
has  him  or  her  in  charge.  The  vaga- 
bond is  there  in  his  foul  rags,  charged 
for  the  twentieth  time  with  begging ; 
the  dandy  who  has  dined  not  wisely 
but  too  well  ;  the  worthless,  brutal 
"corner  boy,"  who  took  part  last  night 
in  a  game  of  football  with  a  young 
constable  playing  the  role  of  the  ball, 
jostles  against  his  neighbour — a  lad 
whose  heavy  e}-es  tell  of  a  sleepless 
night  in  the  cell  to  which  some  dis- 
honest juggling  with  his  master's 
accounts  has  brought  him. 

One  by  one,  as  their  names  are 
called  by  the  inspector  in  charge,  the 
prisoners  appear  in  the  dock  and  are 
dealt  with.  The  less  serious  cases  are 
disposed  of  first — charges  of  intoxica- 
tion and  misbehaviour,  street  betting, 
reckless  driving,  assaults  and  affraj-s 
with  the  police,  small  larcenies,  and 
so  on.  For  the  most  part  these  arc 
adjudicated  upon  straightwa}-,  with 
care  and  judgment,  yet  with  a  celerity 
that  strikes  the  onlooker  as  amazing 
— for  the  magistrate's  trained  observa- 
tion helps  him  vastly  in  discriminating 
between  the  loafer  and  the  honest 
toiler,  the  professional  thief  and  the 
new  recruit  of  crime.  The  young 
embezzler,  after  a  stern  warning,  may  [icr 
haps    be    handed    o\er    to    the    care    of    hi 


of  build,  may  be  succeeded  in  the  flock  by 
the  vicious,  undersized  w  ieldrr  (jf  the  knife, 
the  cunning  old  convict  who  has  turned 
coiner,  or  the  spruce,  well-groomed  adver- 
tisement im[)ostor,  for  whose  talents  London 
always  offers  a  tempting  field  of  operations. 
Such  cases  are  only  investigated  and  sorted 
out,  as  it  were,  by  the  magistrate.  Tho.se 
in    which    the    evidence    is    inadec|uate    are 
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either    remanded    for    further    proof    or    are 

dismissed  ;  the   rest   are  committed   for  trial 

friends  ;  the  unhappy  girl  who  has  attempted      before   a  jury,  either  to  the  London  Count}- 

Sessions    or    to     the    "  Court    of    o\-er    and 


her  own  life  is  left  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
missionary,  who  will  find  her  honest  work  ; 
but  the  hardened  shop-lifter  and  hopeless 
drunkard  return  from  their  brief  interview 
the  recipients  of  a  sharp  and  salutary- 
sentence.  Convicted  offenders  will  be  de- 
tained b_\-  the  gaoler  in  the  police  court  cells 
until  they  pa_\-  their  fines  or  are  removed  to 
prison  by  police  van   in  the  afternoon. 

Charges   of  a    graver  nature  follow.     The 
burglar,  taciturn,  resolute-looking    and    light 


or  to  the  "  Court 
terminer  and  gaol  delivery,"  known  and 
dreaded  of  London's  criminals  under  its 
familiar  name  of  the  Old   Baile_\-. 

Although  the  procedure  we  have  described 
is  the  same  for  every  London  police  court, 
yet  each  of  these,  owing  to  the  spec!  d 
character  of  its  district,  has  its  own  particular 
tvpe  of  case  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the 
rest.  This  huge  Lond(jn  of  ours,  less  a  city 
than    a    collection    of    unlike    towns,    varies 
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accortlins4'    to    localiU'   in  its    crimes    no    less 
than  in  its  fasiiions  and  pleasures. 

Let  us  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  flyintj  carpet 
of  fancy,  visit  in  turn — were  it  but  a  brief 
glimpse — some  of  the  score  or  so  of  police 
courts  to  which  detected  breakers  of  laws 
in  London  are  brought. 

Whither  shall  we  first  wend  our  way  ?  A 
report  in  the  morning's  press  of  a  stabbing 
affray  among  the  Lascars  aboard  a  steamship 
in  the  East  India  Dock  determines  us,  and 
we  reach  the  dingy  little  Thames  courthouse 
at  Stepne\-  as  the  two  prisoners  enter  the 
dock.  \'ello\\'-skinned,  barefoot,  clad  in  some 
thin  cotton  fabric,  they  stand  before  the 
magistrate  with  e)-cs  upcast  and  hands 
uplifted  |)iousl_\-,  while  the  interpreter  repeats 
the  oath  to  the  first  witness  called.  This 
is  an  almond-ej'ed  Chinaman,  whose  glossy 
black  pigtail  sweeps  the  floor  as,  in  obedience 
to  a  gesture  from  the  interpreter,  he  kneels  in 
the  witness-bo .x.  A  saucer  is  handed  to  him 
by  the  usher  of  the  court  and  he  holds  it 
whilst  the  official  sa\-s  aloud,  the  interpreter 
repeating  the  words  in  Chinese,  "  You  shall 
tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth."  There 
is  an  instant's  pause  as  the  witness,  still  on 
his  knees,  raises  the  saucer  and  dashes  it  into 
fragments  on  the  hand-rail  before  him.  Then 
the  oath  is  completed  with  the  words,  ''  The 
saucer  is  cracked,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  \i  )ur  soul  will  be  cracked  like  the  saucer." 

A  Turk  and  two  Krooboys  are  to  give 
evidence  next,  but  we  do  not  stay.  Leaving 
the  polyglot  charge  to  drag  on  its  slow- 
length,  we  hasten  w'estward  to  the  little 
pseudo-classic  Temple  of  Justice  at  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  a  stone's  throw  from 
Oxford  Circus.  Here  a  fresh-coloured  }'oung 
gentleman  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
and  clearl)'  one  of  the  gilded  youths  of  the 
'V\'est,  listens  with  a  slightly  wearied  air 
whilst  the  magistrate  points  out  that  excess 
of  spirits,  whether  animal  or  otherwise,  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  e.xcuse  for 
breaking  street  lamps  in  Piccadilly  last 
night  and  "  bonneting "  the  sergeant  who 
ventured  a  remonstrance. 

The  young  exquisite  having  bowed  himself 
out  of  court  to  pay  his  fine,  the  investigation 
is  resumed  of  a  remanded  charge  against 
a  handsome  Bengali  of  "  deceiving  divers  of 
his    Majesty's   subjects    b_\-  professing  to  tell 


lortimes,"  and  his  appliances  are  spread  out 
before  the  magistrate  by  a  stolid  official  with 
the  air  of  one  preparing  a  meal.  Two  silk 
sheets  inscribed  with  curious  hieroglyphics,  a 
skull,  a  pair  of  daggers,  a  crystal  sphere  and 
a  hammered  bowl  full  of  some  black  fluid  : 
then  the  officer  steps  back  as  if  to  announce 
that  dinner  is  ready.  Meanwhile,  the  fortune- 
teller, i.hose  Indian  robes  contrast  oddl)- with 
his  fluent  English,  has  elected  to  give  evidence 
in  his  own  defence.  He  is  sworn  hi  a  strange 
and  impressive  fashion.  A  copy  of  the  Koran 
fthe  Mohammedan  Bible)  being  laid  on  the 
ledge  before  him,  he  places  one  hand  on  the 
volume  and  the  otlu.-  on  his  forehead,  then 
slowly  bows  his  head  until  it  rests  on  the  book. 

Let  us  hasten  now  across  the  ri\-er  to  the 
crowded,  povertj'-stricken  southern  bank. 
There  is  a  throng  of  the  "  great  unwashed  " 
about  the  entrance  to  Southwark  Police 
Court  as  we  pass  through — sure  sign  that 
a  local  vendetta  is  being  investigated.  And 
so  it  proves.  The  ruffianlv-looking  trio  in  the 
dock — two  scowling  men  and  a  hard-voiced 
slatternly  virago — have  headed  a  mob  armed 
with  pokers,  pitchforks,  and  iron  railings  in 
their  attack  on  the  O'Shaughnessys  of  Dove- 
and-Pigeon  Court,  in  the  course  of  which 
affra_\'  not  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
but  also  some  half-dozen  innocent  passers-by 
were  beaten  and  thwacked  unmercifull}-,  as 
their  bandages  and  wounds  attest. 

A  flying  visit  to  the  Guildhall — where  a 
dreary  charge  of  falsifying  accounts  is 
occup_\-ing  the  court  and  apparently  boring 
the  gentlemanly  prisoner  to  extinction — ere 
we  cross  the  northern  border  of  the  City 
proper  and  peep  into  the  court  at  Worship 
Street.  Here  a  "  railway  fence"  is  on  trial — 
a  receiver  of  goods  stolen  from  various  goods 
stations  ;  and  a  diminutive  Jew,  hairy  and 
uncleanly,  who  has  taken  part  in  the  rob- 
beries, is  giving  evidence  against  his  old 
associate.  As  he  leaves  the  witness-box 
there  is  a  sudden  sensation  in  court.  The 
burl\-  prisoner  makes  a  desperate  attempt  to 
spring  upon  the  accomplice  who  has  betrayed 
him.  He  is  dragged  back  struggling  and 
cursing,  and  the  little  Jew,  deathly  white  be- 
neath his  grime,  and  shaking  like  a  man  with 
the  pal.sy,  escapes  from  his  sight. 

At  Bow  Street  an  extradition  case  is 
proceeding,  and  proves  to  be  unconscionably 
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dull  and  tiresome.  At  Clcrkcnwell  the 
police  court  i.s  bright  with  gay  colours — 
head-dresses  of  blue  and  old  gold,  crimson 
.silk  scarves  and  orange  kerchiefs  ;  for  there 
has  been  yet  another  desperate  affra\-  with 
knives  among  the  Italians  on  Saffron  Hill, 
and  tile  colony  has  come  down  almost  en  masse 
to  hear  the  evidence.  Olive-visaged,  chestnut- 
haired,  their  bright  brown  eyes  and  white 
teeth  flashing,  these  children  of  the  South 
have  come  to  the  dingy  court-house  as  to  a 
festa,  and  now  eagerly  await  the  performance. 
Meanwhile,  a  small  English  offender  is 
on  trial — a  boy  f)f  thirteen  charged  as  the 
ringleader  of  a  gang  f)f  young  rascals  who 
levy  blackmail  on  solitary  boys  going  on 
errands,  and  on  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Meek  and  timid  enough 
he  looks  as  he  stands  in  the  dock,  though 
it  is  .said  that  he  is  known  among  his  admir- 
ing satellites  as  "  Dashing  Dick,"  and  a 
loatlefl  pistol  was  found  in  his  pocket  when 
he  was  arrested.  The  case  completed,  this 
youthful  highwayman  is  ordered  to  receive 
a  dozen  strokes  with  the  birch.  At  this 
his  fortitude  gives  wa)-,  and  "  Dashing  Dick," 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  street  fights,  is  led 
away  howling  to  receive  punishment. 


Of  the  summonses  which  occupy  the  after- 
noon at  most  police  courts  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  at  any  length.  To  be  present  at 
their  hearing  would  make  most  people  c}-nics 
for  life.  The  brutality  of  husbands,  the 
tricker}'  of  the  fraudulent  shopkeeper  whose 
butter  is  margarine  and  whose  milk  is  freely- 
watered,  the  stories  of  parental  cruelt}-,  and 
of  the  hardships  and  ruin  wrought  b}'  the 
drink  fiend  in  numberless  London  homes, 
make  up  a  dail)-  chapter  of  wrongs  at  once 
pitiful  and  terrible. 

At  five  o'clock  all  is  over  for  the  day  and 
the  great  doors  are  shut  again.  A  little  knot 
of  men  and  women  gathers  at  the  corner, 
waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  prison  van 
with  their  friends  in  its  keeping.  Presently 
it  rattles  out  of  the  police  court  gateway, 
over  the  flagstones  into  the  street.  The  mob 
fires  a  volley  of  hurried  salutations:  "Goo'- 
bye,  'Liza!"  "Cheer  up,  'Arry,  I'll  raise  the 
blunt  for  yer,"  and  so  on.  A  dishevelled 
woman  rushes  wildly  down  the  street  in 
the  \an's  wake,  screaming  hoarsely,  "  Good 
luck,  old  man — keep  yer  pecker  up  !  "  till 
the  \'ehicle  disappears  round  a  bend  in  the 
road.  The  crowd  disperses  in  quest  of 
refreshment,  and  another  da_\-  in  the  London 
Police  Courts  is  ended. 
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CRICKET   cxtry  !     Latest    scores   up  to 
close  of  play  !  " 

The  hot-faced,  husky-voiced  news- 
bo\',  with  a  bulky  bundle  of  pink  papers 
under  his  left  arm,  distributes  his  sheets  at 
lightning  speed,  taking  money  and  giving 
change  with  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler.  A 
clamorous  crowd  of  men  and  lads,  all  feverishly 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  their  favourite  teams 
have  fared,  hustle  him  and  bustle  him  on 
every  side.  As  each  gets  his  paper  he  opens 
it,  turns  to  the  third  page,  and  walks  slowly 
off,  reading.  The  street  is  splashed  with 
moving  patches  of  colour,  each  patch  testify- 
ing eloquently  to  the  popularity  of  the 
national  game  in  London.  Nor  is  this 
popularity  the  outcome  of  a  merely  vicarious 
interest.  He  who  reads  to-night  will  probably 
to-morrow  afternoon  (to-morrow  being  Satur- 
day) don  flannels,  and  fare  forth  to  exhibit 
his  own  prowess  at  the  popping-crease. 
Indeed,  so  keen  is  he  that,  passing  a  narrow 
paved  street  on  his  way  home,  he  stops  to 
watch  a  crowd  of  ragged  urchins  \\ho,  with 
improvised  bats,  wickets  formed  of  heaps 
67 
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of  jackets,  and  a  penny  compositinn  ball,, 
are  batting  and  bowling  with  a  tremendous 
earnestness  that  more  than  counterbalances 
their  lack  of  skill.  The  looker-on  sighs  for 
the  morrow. 

The  morrow  comes.  On  every  open  space 
in  and  about  London  there  is  a  green  tract 
set  aside  for  cricket.  In  all  the  parks  and 
in  each  suburb — north,  south,  east,  west, 
from  Walthamstow  to  Putney,  at  Blackheath 
and  at  Parliament  Hill  alike — the  sleek  turf 
is  dotted  with  white-clad  figures  and  massed 
with  darker  groups  of  interested  onlookers. 
The  quick,  staccato  cries  of  the  plaj-ers,  the 
pat,  pat,  pat  of  bat  on  ball,  the  frantic  hand- 
clappings  and  applauding  cheers — all  these 
brisk,  healthful  sounds  mingle  pleasantly 
with  the  whispering  of  the  breeze  and  the 
song  of  birds.  Here,  on  this  level  sward,  all 
linked  together  in  a  common  fellowship, 
are  tiny  little  chaps  from  the  Board  schools 
learning  the  priceless  lessons  of  fair  play,, 
strengthening  their  bodies,  and  expanding 
their  souls  ;  here  are  artisans,  labourers, 
factor}^  hands,  clerks,  shopmen,  who  but 
for  this  weekl}-  respite  from  their  sedentar>' 
toil  might  grow  up  weedy  weaklings,  vicious 
and  mean-spirited.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  leagues  and  alliances  are  in  existence  to 
promote    a    stimulative    rivalry   betvveen    the 
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various  clubs.  In  addition  to  these  public 
playgrounds,  there  are  the  private  grounds 
of  the  great  banks  and  business  houses  and 
such  classic  meadows  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
School  in  Kensington. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  Saturday  afternoons 
that  this  aspect  of  Cricket  London  obtains. 
Every  evening,  in  the  public  playing  fields, 
nets  are  set  up  and  practice  is  indulged  in. 
The  scene  then  presented,  though  often 
quite  as  crowded  with  figures,  is  not  nearl_\- 
so  picturesque,  since  most  of  the  pla}-ers, 
being  engaged  during  the  day,  have  no  time 
to  go  home  and  don  their  flannels,  but  must 
be  content  to  turn  out  in  their  ordinary  garb. 
On  Thursday  afternoons,  too,  there  are 
always  matches  in  progress  between  teams 
of  shop  assistants. 

All  this,  however,  reveals  but  one  phase 
of  our  subject,  and  not  the  most  momentous. 
There  is  now  to  be  considered  spectacular 
cricket — the  cricket,  that  is,  which  depends 
«n  popular  favour  for  its  support.  Lowest 
in  this  scale  is  "  Komik  Kriket,"  .so  called, 
though  usually  the  only  humour  displa_\-ed 
is  good-humour.  In  this  class  of  cricket 
the  teams  are,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  actors 
or  music-hall  artistes,  who  meet  to  clown 
away  an  afternoon  in  the  sweet  cause  of 
•charity ;  while  higher  come  the  matches 
between  county  "second  elevens"  and  strong 
local  teams.  And  then,  to  pass  from  tiie 
general  to  the  particular,  we  iia\e  organisa- 
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tions  such  as  the  London  County  C.C., 
formed  by  the  sempiternal  \V.  G.  Grace, 
technicall}-  a  first-class  count)',  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

But  genuine  first-class  cricket  is  played 
at  only  three  grounds  in  London — Lej'ton, 
tiic  0\al,  and  Lord's. 

Leyton,  home  of  the  Essex  County  C.C., 
is  the  newest  of  these.  It  lacks  the  great 
traditions  of  its  two  might\'  rivals,  but 

kits  sujiporters  are  none  the  less  en- 
thusiastic on  that  account.  To  realise 
this  one  has  only  In  hear 
the  roar  of  welcome  tiiat 
goes  up  when  the  p]a_\-ers 
take  tlic   field. 

lint,     when     all    is    said 
and      ihtnc      and      written, 
Cricket  Lomldii  nnly  finds 
its  supreme  expression   at 
tlic     Oval    and    at 
i.ord'.s.      Within    tlic 
borders  of  these   two 
historic    grounds  )'ou 
shall     find,    nil     high 
occasions,    tvi)es    re- 
presentative    of     all 
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who  have  dch'ijht  hi  the  summer  game — fmin 
tattered,  grimy  gamins  playing  truant  tn 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  on  a  pubHc  holiday  that  the  Oval  shows 
at  its  truest.  Half  an  hour  after  the  gates 
ha\e  been  opened  every  free  seat  is  occu- 
pied ;  already  the  stone  galleries  are  thickly 
thronged;  whilst  away  over  at  the  remote  end 
of  the  ground  a  large,  devoted  band  is  watch- 
ing the  practice  in  the  nets.     On  the  smooth 


the  toss ! "  and  a  might)-,  exultant  shout 
goes  up.  An  instant  later  the  plaj'ers  come 
out,  carelessly  flinging  a  ball  from  hand  to 
hand. 

The  day  is  slumbrously  hot  ;  many  of 
the  spectators  tuck  handkerchiefs  or  news- 
papers under  their  hats  to  protect  their 
necks  from  the  ra_\-s  of  the  sun.  A  long- 
suffering  old  gentleman  in  the  front  row  puts 
up   his   umljrclla,    Init    it    is   so    hotl)'    reviled 

for  obstructing 
the  view  that 
he  instantly 
closes  it  again. 
The  spectacle  of 
that  intent  mul- 
titude is  impres- 
sive: the  serried 
ines  of  ]jink 
faces  set  in  the 
dark  mass  of 
the  people's 
bodies,  with  here 
and  there  a  red 


turf  hundreds  of  men 
and  bo\-s  are  strolling 
aimlessly  about,  waiting 
for  the  first  bell.  Ex- 
perts inspect  the  pla\'ing 
pitch  criticall)-.  At  last 
the  first  bell  rings.  The 
strollers  on  the  grass 
scuttle  toward  the  ring 
of  spectators  and  search 
distractedly     for     seats. 

The  practising  pla)-ers  lea\e  the  nets  and 
make  for  the  pavilion  at  a  brisk  walk,  each 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  admirers.  Small 
boys  point  out  their  particular  heroes  one 
to  another ;  the  pla\-ing  space  empties 
slowl\-  ;  there  is  an  expectant  buzz.  Then 
from  the  pavilion  gates  the  flushed,  grey- 
headed figure  of  the  Surrey  poet  emerges. 
He  goes  loping  round  the  ground,  crying 
out  e.xcitedly,  "  Gentlemen,   Surrey  has  won 
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militar\-  tunic  or  a  light  frock  to  relieve  the 
sombre  effect.  The  surroundings  are  not 
beautiful :  a  huddled  sordidness  of  common- 
place houses,  and  at  one  end  of  the  ground  the 
huge,  dull-red  c}-linders  of  a  monster  gasworks. 
But  what  cares  an_\'  man  for  extraneous  de- 
tails? A  hum  of  approval  or  appreciation,  that 
breaks  sometimes  into  a  shout,  runs  round 
the  ground ;  or  a  peal  of  merriment  rives 
the  air,  or  a  groan  of  disappointment. 
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Two  o'clock,  and  the  players 
adjourn    for    lunch.      Man\'  of 
the    spectators    adjourn    also  ; 
but    the    majority,    fearful    of 
losing    their    places,    stay    on. 
Packets  of  provisions  are  pro- 
duced, and    bottles   containing 
ginger-beer    or   other    less    in- 
nocent      beverages. 
There    is    a     merry 
time  of  hearty  feast- 
ing ;  and  whilst  this 
goes  on   out    comes 
the      Surrey      poet 
again  to  amuse  the 
crowd  with  his  ever- 
green drolleries  and, 
incidentall}-,    to  sell 
his  rhymes. 

In    three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  match 

is  resumed.  By  this  time  the  crowd  has  swelled 
to  such  unwieldy  proportions  that  the  playing 
pitch  itself  is  invaded,  and  all  along  the  edge 
of  the  turf,  at  the  feet  of  the  foremost  row 
of  sitters,  the  spectators  lie  crouched  and 
huddled  together  in  every  conceivable  attitude 
of  discomfort. 

And  so  the  long,  hot  afternoon  passes. 
The  .shadows  lengthen  ;  the  weary  players 
move  a  little  less  jauntily  to  their  places  at 
the  end  of  each  over  ;  the  crowd  grows  more 
and  more  restless  and  fidgety.  There  is 
cjccasional  inattentifjn  ;  a  slight  waning  of 
interest ;  a  disposition  to  mild  raillcr\-  and 
horse-play.  At  last  the  final  over  is  completed  ; 
the  umpires  pocket  the  bails  ;  rojies  and 
stakes    are    .set  up  U)  protect  the  pitch  ;  the 
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flushed,  perspiring  spectators  pour  out  into 
the  street  again,  chopping  impressions  as 
the}'  hurry  homeward. 

Turn  we  now  to  Lord's.  On  ordinary 
occasions  it  has  much  in  common  with  the 
Oval.  The  crowd,  however,  is  less  demon- 
strative ;  a  more  leisurely  state  of  things 
prevails  ;  the  surroundings  are  infinitely  more 
beautiful.  This  is  in  consonance  with  the 
statel}'  traditions  of  the  place  ;  for  Lord's  is, 
as  the  home  of  the  M.C.C.,  which  governs 
and  directs  all  cricket,  es.sentiall\'  the  historic, 
classic  ground.  The  splendid  pavilion,  the 
belt  of  fine  trees  rising  benignly  on  one  side 
above  the  white  awning  which  shades  the 
seats,  the  perfection  of  order  that  e.xists, 
and    the    absence    of  rowdj'ism    all    conduce 
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to  a  [prevalent  tone  of  dignit}-  and  repose. 
The  enormous  seating  capacity  also  tends  to 
eliminate  anj-  appearance  of  discomfort  or 
overcrowding.  Each  spectator  cannot  but 
have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  field  of 
play,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  seated— 
as  well  on  the  mound  as  in  the  pavilion  itself 
But,  after  all,  these  are  minor  differences.  It 
is  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  match,  such 
as  Oxford  v.  Cambridge,  Eton  v.  Harrow, 
or  England  7'.  Australia,  that  Lord's  rises 
to  its  highest  point  of  glor}'.  Then  the  crowd 
of  onlookers   is   a  vastly  different   one   from 


beginning  to  end  b_\-  the  actual  participants 
themselves,  is  followed  by  the  majority  of 
the  more  aristocratic  visitors  with  only  a 
feeble  interest.  Here  and  there  excited 
groups  of  boys  dance  up  and  down,  cheer 
madly,  frantically  clap  their  hands,  and  call 
their  indifferent  elders'  languid  attention  to 
the  splendid  doings  of  a  favourite  chum. 
Old  Bo}-s — bald-headed  and  eminent  Old 
Boys  some  of  them — follow  the  game  with 
glistening  eyes,  recalling  their  own  \-outh, 
and  clap  their  gloved  hands  softl}-,  murmuring, 
"  Played,    sir  !     Plaj-erl,    indeed ! "     But,    for 
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that  which  fills  the  benches  when  Middlesex 
or  the  M.C.C.  are  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Demos  is  in  a  minority  for  once. 
The  plebeian  billycock  or  cap  shows  itself 
infrequently  amid  bobbing  rows  of  silken 
headgear  and  bewildering  milliner}'  confec- 
tions. The  umbrella  and  gay  parasol,  that 
the  hardiest  of  mortals  scarcely  dares  to  raise 
on  ordinary  occasions,  flaunt  themselves 
everywhere  now,  innocent  of  any  solecism. 
There  are  almost  as  many  women  as  men. 
Wherever  a  vacant  space  is  available,  com- 
manding a  glimpse  of  the  pitch,  there  }-ou 
will  find  carriages  ranged  in  rows,  with 
liveried  flunkeys  in  attendance.  The  match, 
played   keenly  and   thoroughly  enough  from 


the  most  part,  the  whole  affair  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  societ\-  gathering.  This  is 
apparent  when  the  luncheon  interval  arrives. 
The  meal  under  the  trees  at  an  end,  the 
lawn  is  in\aded  b\-  a  brilliant  throng  of 
promenaders.  The  first  and  the  second  bell 
ring.  Still  the}-  remain  in  possession.  In 
vain  the  policemen  endeavour  urbanely 
to  herd  them  back  to  their  seats.  They 
complacently  ignore  these  blandishments ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  teams  are  actually  on 
the  field,  and  the  re-start  has  been  delayed, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  they  consent 
to  let  the  match  go  on.  It  is  only  on  the 
last  da}-,  when  the  issue  hangs  in  the  balance, 
that     there    is     an}'    general     pervasion     of 
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enthusiasm.  Then,  sometimes,  all  dalliance 
will  suddenly  cease.  The  most  fri\olous 
cannot  escape  the  infection  of  the  uni- 
versal excitement.  There  is  a  hush  as  each 
ball  is  bowled  ;  and  finally,  when  the  result 
is  beyond  question,  a  tumultuous  outburst 
of  pent-up  feeling,  in  \\hich  treble  and 
bass  mingle  harmoniously. 

All  this,  ho\ve\-er,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  heats  and  chills,  the  qualms  and 
fervours,  that  prevail  among  th  -.  spectators 
at  Lord's  when  England  and  Australia  meet 
there  in  a  test  match.  Early  in  the  morning, 
before  even  the  screever  outside  the  walls 
has  finished  his  pavement  studies  of  cricket 
celebrities,  the  crowd  has  begun  to  assemble ; 
b>-  noon  there  is  not  a  vacant  seat  to  be  had. 
There  is  nothing  lukewarm  in  the  temper  of 
this  crowd  ;  there  is  nothing  slack  or  careless 
in  the  play  of  the  rival  elevens.  As  the  fortunes 
of  the  game  fluctuate  a  sympathetic  ripple 
seems  to  run  through  the  watching  multitude. 
A  catch  is  muffed,  and  a  might)'  roar  batters 
on  the  welkin.  A  hero  is  dismissed,  and  a 
murmur  goes  up  like  the  growl  of  a  disap- 
pointed beast.     The  ball  is  hit  to  the  boundary 


thrice  in  succession  to  a  crescendo  of  ecstatic 
cheering.  Now  one  of  the  batsmen  approaches 
his  centur}'.  He  has  made  many  centuries 
during  his  career  ;  but,  veteran  though  he  be, 
the  fatefulness  of  his  position  overbears  him 
a  little.  He  plays  with  a  caution  that  is 
infinitely  trj-ing  to  our  overwrought  nerves. 
Once  he  scrapes  forward  at  a  ball  .  .  .  misses 
it.     There  is  an  appeal.     "  Not  out !  " 

A  minute  later,  and  our  hats  are  in  the 
air.  The  scoring-board  labours,  and  up  goes 
"  lOO."  Strangers  shake  hands  with  one 
another ;  even  the  Australians  themselves 
applaud  ;  and  the  din  of  our  voices  must 
surel)'  set  the  wild  beasts  roaring  half  a  mile 
awa_\'. 

At  the  cessation  of  pla}-  the  crowd  rushes 
on  to  the  field.  The  heroes  of  the  day  walk 
to  the  pavilion  through  a  lane  of  frenzied 
worshippers,  salvo  on  salvo  of  applause 
thundering  in  their  ears. 

And,  as  we  turn  away  from  that  scene 
of  rapturous  excitement  we  realise  for  the 
first  time  fully,  perhaps,  how  large  a  part 
cricket  has  come  to  pla\-  in  the  dail\-  life 
of  London. 
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"DOSSER "-LAND    IN    LONDON. 

By  T.   W.    WILKINSON. 


A\ 


/  HI'^REVER  there  are  particularly 
mean  streets  in  London  the  signs  of 
hotels  for  the  poor  hang  high  over  the 
■causeway — by  day  mere  "  bushes,"  by  night 
beacons  for  the  guidance  of  wrecked 
humanit)'.  Boys'  lodging  houses,  men's 
lodfjins  houses,  single  women's  lodtjing 
houses,  "  couples' "  lodging  houses,  lodging 
houses  of  the  rural  type,  open  to  all  comers, 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  Great  City  to  the 
number  of  about  i,000,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  in  twos  and  threes,  sometimes 
in  groups  of  a  dozen,  but  in  general,  whether 
solitary  or  clustered  together,  off  the  beaten 
track,  in  the  heart  of  seething,  sordid 
slums. 

The  "  doss  "-houses  for  men  only  are  most 
numerous  and,  perhaps,  most  varied,  ranging 
as  they  do  from  the  dwelling  which  is 
registered  for  only  about  half  a  dozen  to 
the  barrack-like  building  in  which  some  600 
weary  heads  are  laid  down  nightl}-,  and  from 
the  den  reserved  for  thieves  and  other  "  game 


'uns  "    to    the    admirabh'    conducted    hostels 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  Father  Jaj-'s  institu 
tion     in     Shoreditch,    the     Farm     House    in 
Southwark,   and    the    many   homes    for    par- 
ticular sections  of  the  "  dosser  "  arm}-. 

For  a  typical  lodging  house  for  men  we 
cannot  do  better  than  go  to  the  district 
of  which  Spitalfields  Church  is  the  centre. 
Dorset  Street,  with  its  squalid  air,  its  groups 
of  "  dossers  "  scattered  over  the  pavement,  as 
well  as  Flower  and  Dean  Street — of  little 
better  repute,  and  ha\ing  the  same  character- 
istics in  a  minor  degree — are  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  that  edifice. 

And  as  to  the  time  of  our  visit,  let  it  be 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Here  we  are, 
then.  There  is  no  need  to  knock  :  the  door 
is  open.  At  four  a.m.  it  swings  back  to 
let  out  the  market  porters  and  a  wliole 
posse  of  lodgers  who  carry  under  their  arm 
the  mark  of  their  calling — a  roll  of  news- 
papers, \-esterday's  "  returns."  It  closes  about 
one  in  the  morning,  though  belated  "dossers" 
straggle  in  afterwards. 
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Through  the  ever-open  door,  along  the  pas- 
sage, a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and — phew ! 
Never  mind  ;  it  is  only  oil  of  "  sea  rover," 
which  adheres  to  the  "  doss  "-house  as  the 
rose  to  the  broken  vase.  You  may  scrub, 
you  ma}-  whitewash,  the  place  as  you  will,  but 
the  odour  of  bloater  will  cling  to  it  still. 

This  is  the  kitchen,  the  common  room 
of  the  house,  the  loafing  place  of  the    idle, 
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and  the  workshoj)  of  the  industrious.  Oppo- 
site us  as  we  enter,  taking  up  nearly  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  framed  in 
dull,  dead  black,  a  huge  coke  fire  glows 
and  crackles,  diffusing  to  the  remotest  corner 
an  oppressive  warmth.  It  burns  like  a 
sepulchral  lamp,  continuously,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  Above,  a  serried  line 
of  tin  teapots,  battered  and  stained  with  long 
use,  and  ab(jve  that,  again,  the  "  Rules  of  the 
House,"  one  of  which  stands  out  in  aggressive 
capitals:  "No  Washing  on  Sunday" — mean- 
ing that  laundry  work  is  for  purely  social 
reasons  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath. 


In  the  corner  beyond  the  fireplace  a 
buxom  female  figure  is  eyeing  the  depleted 
collection  of  cracked  crockery  ranged  on 
the  shelves,  her  sleeves  upturned  over  massive 
biceps.  She  is  the  "  deputy,"  the  domestic 
ruler  of  about  200  men.  Her  office  is,  even 
in  hotels  of  this  class,  open  to  both  sexes, 
each  of  which  has  qualifications  for  it 
denied  to  the  other.  Woman's  strong  point 
is  the  celerity  and  dispatch  she 
displays  in  carrj'ing  out  certain 
very  necessary  operations  con- 
nected with  bed-making.  Hence 
the  comfort  of  a  house  where 
females  are  entrusted  with  that 
work — which  is  axiomatic.  Man's 
superiority  lies  in  quelling  disturb- 
ances and  "  chucking."  Generally 
the  male  deputy  is  more  or  less 
of  a  bruiser,  though  it  is  a  mistake 
for  him  to  be  an  expert  pugilist, 
else  his  whole  time  will  be 
disided,  in  unequal  proportions, 
between  fighting  and  l}'ing  in  hos- 
pital. All  the  Maces  in  "Dosser"- 
land  will  flock  to  vanquish  or  be 
vanquished. 

Distributed  over  the  kitchen 
three  or  four  score  men  are  having 
tea,  (jr,  as  they  would  call  the 
meal,  supper.  And  a  grim,  pic- 
turesque assemblage  they  make. 
Yonder  a  seed}',  frock  -  coated 
failure,  on  whose  black,  glossy 
curls  Time's  hand  has  not  yet 
been  laid,  is  sopping  some  bits 
of  bread  —  manifestly  leavings 
begged  from  a  tea-shop — in  a 
decoction  made  from  a  "  half- 
penny tea  and  sugar  mi.xcd,"  his  eyes  wan- 
dering now  and  again  to  a  pair  of  kippers 
which  a  market  porter  tossed  from  a  frying 
pan  on  to  a  plate  a  few  minutes  since.  At 
his  elbow  an  old  man,  whose  snowy  beard  is 
plainly,  when  viewed  sideways,  his  shirt  front, 
mouths  a  grea.sy  ham  bone  like  a  decrepit 
dog.  In  front  of  the  fire  is  another  figure 
that  arrests  the  roving  eye.  A  pallid  youth 
has  his  meal  spread  before  him  on  an  even- 
ing newspaper,  which  is  his  tahlccli)th.  It 
consists  of  tea,  bread  and  niargai'iiic,  and 
that  delicacy  of  which  the  "dnsser"  never 
tires,    the    humble    bloater.     The    cup    which 
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the  youthful  lodger  has  before  liiui  is  an 
old  jam  pot,  his  only  article  of  cutlery  is 
his  pocket  knife,  and  he  conveys  the  food 
to  his  mouth  with  Nature's  forks.  Artificial 
ones  arc  not  proxided,  nor  is  it  customary 
to  suppl}-  either  knives  or  spoons.  Too  port- 
able— that  is  the  explanation. 

And  now  mark  the  men  with  tea  only 
before  them — tea  wliich  represents  the  waste 
of  the  "  doss  "-house  table,  since  it  has  come 
from  the  abandoned  pots  of  other  and  more 
fortunate  lodgers.  All  have  that  haunting 
expression — that  dull,  despairing  look  in 
the  eyes  —  which  hunger  and  buffeting 
engender.  Judged  by  even  the  low  standard 
of  the  fourpenny  hotel,  they  are  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  and  in  comparison  with  them 
most  of  the  other  inmates  of  tiie  kitchen  are 
prosperou.s.  Half  their  nights  are  spent 
in  the  street,  considerably  more  than  half 
their  days  in  this  common  room,  where  they 
doze  by  the  fire,  "  bull  "  or  "  milk  "  teapots, 
pick  up  odds  and  ends  from  the  table,  and,  if 
happy  chance  serve,  .share  the  meals  of 
acquaintances  who  may  themselves,  for  aught 
they  know,  have  to  postpone  the  next  morn- 
ing's breakfast  indefinitely.  They  live,  in 
fact,  largely  on  the  charity  of  their  own  class. 
"  Dossers' "  dependents  are  certainly  an  un- 
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scheduled  section  of  the  community  ;  but  they 
exist  in  hundreds,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  of  London. 

Endless  other  phases  of  the  underworld 
can  be  studied  in  the  kitchen  of  the  four- 
penny  hotel.  The  vagrant  industries  alone 
afford  an  unlimited  field  for  investigation. 
Paper  flowers,  sand  bags,  toasting  forks, 
miraculous  corn  cures,  "  novelties "  of  all 
kinds — such  as  the  walnut  thimble  case — are 
made  before  your  e\-es.  Old,  worthless  seeds 
are  converted  in  a  twinkling  into  the  "  sweet- 
scented  lavender  "  of  commerce.  A  penny- 
worth of  scent  from  the  chemist's  effects  the 
transformation.  You  can  watch  the  pave- 
ment artist  doing  "  all  my  own  work "  by 
deputy,  the  begging-letter  writer  studying 
his  private  directory  and  drafting  a  con- 
densed traged}'  on  the  back  of  a  music-hall 
handbill,  the  broken-down  journalist  racking 
his  brain  for  ideas  that  obstinately  refuse 
to  come  at  his  bidding,  the  old  soldier — 
'  rejuiced,"  as  Mulvaney  used  to  say  in 
another  sense,  "  but  a  corporal  wanst " — 
coaching  a  comrade  in  the  art  of  cadging 
from  officers  of  his  former  regiment.  Occa- 
sionally even  a  singing  lesson  may  be 
witnessed  in  a  kitchen.  Not  that  "griddlers" 
practise  their  h_\'mns  in  a  "  doss  "-house  ;  they 
learn    them    at    the    "  ragged    churches "    on 
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Sunday.     It    is    the    waits    who    sometimes 
rehearse  at  home. 

Ne.xt,  the  sleeping  chambers.  It  is  mid- 
night. The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is 
locked,  but  for  all  that  many  men  are  in 
bed.  At  intervals  the  "  deputy  "  has  opened 
it,  and  taken  from  each  lodger  as  he  passed 
the  numbered  metal  check  given  to  him  by 
the  proprietor  earlier  in  the  evening  as  a 
voucher  for  his  fourpence.  Until  the  "dosser" 
is  going  to  bed  he  is  not  required  to  show 
if  he  has  paid  his  lodging  money. 

About  a  couple  of 
yards  up  the  staircase, 
and  we  reach  the  first 
landing,  from  which 
there  are  openings  to 
the  right  and  left  lead- 
ing into  small  bed- 
rooms, and  those  into 
other  rooms,  and  so  on 
till  the  stranger  thinks 
he  is  rambling  half  way 
up  the  street.  Here  a 
number  of  small,  do- 
mestic -  like  chambers 
occupy  the  upjjer  part 
of  the  house.  In  others 
the  .system  is  different, 
there  being  only  two  or 
three  rooms,  in  which 
beds  stretch  away  in  a 
long  line  on  each  side 
of  the  door.  This  as- 
sociated     arrangement 

is  in  force    at    some    houses   where  sixpence 
per  night  is  charged. 

But  here  is  the  first  room.  Bareness  is 
its  key-note:  no  curtains  or  blind  to  the 
window,  no  covering  of  anj-  kind  cm  the  well- 
scrubbed  floor,  no  pictures  on  the  walls, 
which  are  unrelieved  whitewash  except  for  a 
County  Council  notice  and  a  niuTiber  at  the 
head  of  each  bed  corresponding  to  that 
of  a  room  in  an  hotel.  That  notice  sets 
forth  for  how  many  beds  (six)  the  apartment 
is  regi.stered,  and  exactly  so  many  does  it 
contain.  One  more,  if  discovered — and  the 
inspector  drops  in  occasionally  about  half-past 
two  in  the  morning — would  subject  the  owner 
to  a  heavy  penalty. 

On  going  higlier,  and  seeing  room  after 
room  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the 
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first,  you  discover  that  most  beds  in  the  house 
are  occupied.  From  the  foot  of  one  a  dark 
mass  protrudes.  A  man  has  turned  in  with- 
out undressing — that  is  all.  If  the  rule  of  the 
American  hotel  keeper,  "  Guests  found  in  bed 
with  their  boots  on  will  die  that  wa}-,"  was 
suddenly  enforced  in  common  lodging  houses, 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  "  dossers  "  would 
be  appalling. 

Blacker  still  is  an  object  under  another 
bed.  It  is  a  saucepan  containing  the  remains 
of  a  stew,  the  property  of  him  who  sleeps 
above  it.  The  reason 
it  is  stored  here  is  not 
obscure.  Look  at  the 
waistcoats  peeping  out 
from  under  pillows,  or 
turn  down  the  coverlets 
on  that  empty  bed 
and  read  the  legend 
stamped  boldly  on  the 
lower    sheet :    "  Stolen 

from  ."      There  is 

the  clue.  The  preval- 
ence of  theft  in  these 
places  —  mean,  paltry, 
contemptible  theft — ac- 
counts for  the  presence 
of  the  saucepan  under 
the  bed.  Many  a  man 
has  woke  up  to  find 
his  boots  gone,  and 
occasionally  a  lodger  is 
robbed  of  all  his  cloth- 
ing —  coat,  waistcoat, 
trousers,  shirt,  everything — while  he  is  asleep. 
Now  there  is  a  rush  of  feet  on  the  stairs  ; 
a  babel  of  voices  rising  higher  and  higher. 
The  "  last  train  "  is  coming  up  ;  the  laggards 
who  are  always  loth  to  leave  the  kitchen  have 
been  turned  out.  Soon  the  whole  house  will 
be  silent  save  for  the  chattering  of  two 
cronies  who  have  tarried  overlong  at  the  "  Big 
and  Benwiper."  Then  there  will  be  a  howl 
from  somebody  whom  tlu-y  ha\c  wakened,  and 
then,  perhaps,  a  fight. 

Of  exceptional  "doss"-houses  for  men  there 
are  man\-.  .\  hurried  survey  of  two  or  three 
will  modify  the  impression  that  the  typical 
fourpenny  hotel  has  produced.  First,  Father 
Jay's  hospice  in  .Shoreditch.  Here  we  are  in  a 
different  atmo.sphere.  A  light,  well-a])pointed 
kitchen,  cubicles  above,  some  of  them   very 
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tastefully  decorated  by  their  occupants,  and 
still  higher  the  ordinary  rooms,  split  up  to 
a  certain  extent  by  fixed  wooden  screens, 
one  of  which  is  covered  with  brackets,  busts, 
looking-glasses,  pictures,  and  odds  and  ends 
innumerable,  uhe  property  of  the  man  whose 
bed  is  beneath — such  are  the  memories  one 
carries  away  from  the  place.  All  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  bareness  and  gloom  of  the 
typical  East-End  "  doss  "-house. 

Secondly,  the  Salvation  Army's  institutinn 
at  Paddington,  mainly  remarkable  for  its 
sleeping  side.  At  night  one  of  its  rooms  is 
an  eye-opener.  To  right,  to  left,  in  front, 
beds,  beds,  beds,  in  seemingly  endless  number. 
There  is  a  whole  acre  of  them,  all  tenanted 
as  far  as  can  be  seen.  Two  hundred  sleepers 
are  contained  in  this  one  huge  chamber,  most 
of  them  men  in  fairly  regular  work — brick- 
layers' labourers,  navvies,  and  the  like.  Ask 
such  a  man  why  he  stops  here  rather  than  in 
private  lodgings,  and  his  reply  is  prompt  and 
emphatic.  "  Oh,  give  vie  company,"  he  says. 
And,  indeed,  that  is  the  principal  reason. 
It  strikes  some  people  as  strange  ;  but  the 
same  thing  is  met  with  in  higher  strata  of 
life. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Farm  House,  in 
Southwark,  another  very  good  sijccimen  of 
the  better  class  of  " do.ss  "-hou.ses.  It  is  one 
of  the  ^>z.\\  establishments  of  its  class  where 
cooking  by  gas  is  practicable. 


Let  us  now  visit  a  typical  women's 
lodging  house.  Upstairs,  it  differs  in  no 
way  from  one  for  men.       Downstairs,  the 

kitchen,    with     its 

rudd)'  coke  fire,  its 
o  \'  e  r  p  o  w  e  r  i  n  g 
aroma  of  bloater, 
its  heated  atmos- 
phere, as  before. 
Never  does  it  \ary 
very  much. 
Though  it  is  be- 
tween three  and 
four  in  the  after- 
noon— a  time  when 
a  house  for  men  is 
almost  deserted — 
the  room  is  full  of 
females  young  and 
old,  some  eating, 
some  talking,  some 
at  work.  One  is  making  paper  flowers, 
another  knitting,  and  a  third  mending  a 
rent  in  her  skirt. 

At  the  outset  the  mixed  and  motley  group 
stirs  the  imagination  profoundly,  and  still 
more  so  when  one  comes  to  analyse  it. 
How  many  of  the  women  bear  marks  of 
brutality — swollen  lips,  cut  cheeks,  black 
e)-es  I  And  what  tragedies  has  outraged 
Nature  written  on  some  faces  which  have 
not  been  "  bashed  " — lately  !  You  can  see 
faint  traces  of  the  finer  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions in  a  mass  of  male  wreckage,  but  here, 
if  they  survive  at  all,  the  dim  light  fails  to 
reveal  them. 

Study,  for  a  moment,  that  group  near  the 
fire.  A  young  woman  with  dishe\'elled  hair 
and  open  bodice  (she  has  apparently  yet  to 
make  her  toilet)  is  frying  steak  and  onions. 
By  her  side  a  companion  equally  untidy  is 
also  prc|iaring  a  meal,  breakfast  ma\'be, 
des[jite  the  hour.  She  drops  her  "  half[)cnny 
tea  and  sugar  mixed"  into  a  pot,  cautiously 
lets  two  eggs  sink  on  the  heap,  and  then 
])ours  boiling  water  on  the  lot.  This  is  a 
wrinkle  in  "  doss  "-house  cooker)'.  The  pro- 
cess saves  time  and  tronhlc  always,  ;uid  in 
some  establishments  is  compulsor_\',  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  small  saucepans.  Behind 
these  lodgers  a  wrinkled  old  crone  is  hutched 
up  over  her  ])ipe  and  basking  in  the  heat. 
Like  many  of  her  class,  she  is  intolerant  of 
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cold,  because  she  cannot  feed  her  bodily  fire 
and  prockice  natural   warmth. 

If  you  fill  in  the  details  it  is  not  a  pleasing 
picture.  Look  back.  Long,  long  ago — - 
twenty  years,  thirty,  forty  in  some  cases 
— numbers  of  these  women  came  here  or  to 
a  neighbouring  house  as  girls.  And  now 
look  forward.  You  can  see  them  all  going  to 
the  workhouse  or  the  hospital  gate.  That  is 
their  well-nigh  inevitable  end,  unless  they 
meet  a  worse  fate.  They  will  not,  they  can- 
not, rise  to  a  higher  level. 

One  other  kind  of  lodging  house  looms 
large  in  some  parts  of  London,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  for  "  couples."  The  differ- 
ence between  a  place  of  this  class  and  one 
for  men  or  women  only  lies  solely  in  the 
sleeping  accommodation.  There  is  more 
privacy  in  the  former,  though  not  much  in 
some  cases,  for  the  cubicles  are  like  stable 
stalls.  In  general,  however,  they  are  similar, 
only  smaller,  to  those  boxed-ofif  spaces  which 
the  coffee-shop  keeper  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  bedrooms. 

In  these  places,  as  in  most  other  "doss"- 
houses,  no  questions  are  asked  and  no  names 
taken.  A  man  or  woman  may  live  in  a  four- 
penny  hotel  for  years,  and  yet  be  known  to 
the  "  deputy  "  by  the  number  of  his  or  her 


bed.  The  majority  of  the  lodgers  in  hotels  for 
the  [joor,  too,  are  casuals,  not  regulars.  While 
one  man  has  had  the  same  "  kijj  "  f<jr  forty 
years,  and  thousands  have  not  changed  their 
quarters  for  five  or  ten  years  or  longer,  numbers 
of  men  and  women  do  not  stop  many  days 
anywhere.  One  week  a  "  dosser "  may 
be  in  the  Borough,  the  ne.xt  in  Spitalfields, 
the  next  in  St.  Clement's,  Netting  Hill.  So 
that  some  phases  of  life  in  cubicle  houses  are 
not  so  e.xceptional  as  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounch'ng  certain  murders  which  have  been 
committed  in  them  have  led  many  to 
assume. 

On  the  whole,  "  Dosser  "-land  is  a  scjualid, 
depressing  region.  Tragedy,  then  comedy 
fitfully,  then  tragedy  again — such  is  life  in  it. 
Yet,  if  its  people  make  the  social  reformer 
despair,  who  shall  say  that  their  environment 
is  not  better  now  than  ever  it  was?  Of  a 
truth,  since  the  County  Council  obtained  con- 
trol of  lodging  houses  the  improvement  in 
them  has  been  remarkable.  The  inspectors 
not  only  prevent  overcrowding,  but  insist  on 
cleanliness  (no  more  sheet-changing  once  a 
month),  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary 
requirements;  and  as  a  result  the  "dos.ser'' 
now  enjoys  a  degree  of  comfort  of  which 
formerly  he  had  only  heard. 


SCENE   IN    DORSET   STREET,    SPITALFIELDS. 


ON   THE    STONES,    ISLINGTON   CATTLE   MARKET. 


EQIINE     LONDON. 

By  CHARLES  DUDLEY 


T 


r^ILL  Lon- 
don is 
con  quered 
by  the  motor 
car  it  will  re- 
main both  the 
Purgatory  and 
the  Paradise  of 
horses.  It  is 
tlic  Purgatory 
because  the 
work  thrown 
on  the  Iicavy 
brigade  knocks  up  the  strongest  in  a  few 
years ;  the  Paradise  because  the  aristocrats 
of  the  equine  race  li\e  in  unwonted  luxur\-, 
and  the  aged  and  the  ailing  nowhere  else 
meet  with  such  kind  and  skilful  treatment. 

Let  us  ramble  through  the  horse  world  of 
London,  and  we  shall  see  both  sides  of  it. 
And,  first,  we  will  visit  Rotten  Row  this 
bright,  lovely  morning.  Half-past  ten.  We 
are  rather  too  late  to  catch  the  "  liver 
.brigade."  But  stay,  here  is  a  belated  member, 
mounted  on  a  fine  chestnut,  which  he  keejjs 
at  a  steady  gallop  ;  he  is  pounding  up  and 
down  in  a  fashion  that  will  make  him  go  to 
his  club  a  new  man  by  and  by.  Near  the 
rails  a  sleek  pony,  led  by  a  groom,  is  taking 
Master  Reginald  round  for  an  airing,  and  eye- 


ing his  bigger  brethren  as  who  should  say, 
"  Ah  I  you'd  see  what  /  would  do  if  they 
would  only  give  me  a  chance."  Two  fair 
maidens  with  their  escorts  pass  by  ;  and  then 
three  sisters  come  cantering  down  the  middle 
of  the  Row  abreast,  their  cheeks  glowing  with 
robust  health,  their  long  hair  flowing  behind — 
fine  types  of  Britain's  daughters.  Still  more 
in  the  background  a  mounted  jjoliceman, 
whose  like  you  ma}-  meet  at  night  in  far-off 
suburban  solitudes,  keeps  watch  over  this 
world-famed  stretch. 

And  now  a  flash  of  scarlet  catches  and 
holds  the  eye.  In  the  road  bordering  the 
park  a  string  of  Guards,  their  white  plumes 
nodding  gentl_\'  with  the  stead}-  motion  of  their 
horses,  whose  backs  arc  hidden  from  saddle 
to  cru[)per  under  the  \-oluminous  to])-coats  of 
their  riders,  pass  along  at  a  walk.  They  are 
on  their  way  to  Whitehall,  there  to  take  turn 
in  standing  statuesquely  in  the  sentr\--boxes 
at  the  Morse  Guards — the  admiration  of 
nursemaids  and  the  wondering  delight  of 
children. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Row  is  empt\-,  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  [)leasure  horse  monopolises 
the  circle,  now  comparatively  deserted. 
.Singly,  in  pairs,  tandems,  and  fours,  he  draws 
the  family  carriage  with  a  lozenge  on  the 
panels,    the    brougham     of    the     fashionable 
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doctor,  the  coupe  of  the  popular  actress,  the 
man  about  town's  smart  dog-cart. 

If  we  want  a  contrast  to  the  picture  in  the 
Park,  the  East-End  will  supply  it.  High 
Street,  Whitechapel.  Gone  the  high  steppers  ; 
gone  the  glossy  carriages  ;  gone  the  splendidly 
impassive  footmen.  Down  the  road  comes 
the  "general  utility"  of  the  equine  world  and 
the  nearest  approach  e.xtant  to  perpetual 
motion.  A  shopkeeper's  horse  more  used  to 
the  markets  and  main  streets  than  any  other 
part  of  London,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  in 
the  service  of  Pleasure.  He  is  bringing  along 
with  a  rush  a  neat  little  trap,  on  the  front  seat 
of  which  is  the  owner,  proudly  conscious  that 
he  can  "do  it"  when  he  likes,  his  hat  at  a  know- 
ing angle,  a  cigar  tilted 
heavenwards  between 
his  teeth.  l^ehind  an 
elderly  lady  lulls  in  a 
self-conscious  pose;  and 
the  rear  is  brought  up, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  end 
of  the  parlour  hearthrug, 
which  dangles  behind. 
Most  obvioush-,  the 
radiant  dri\er  is  taking 
the  "  missus "  out  for 
the  afternoon.  Well,  let 
us  hope  that  they  will 
enjoy  their  drive. 

Returning  westwards 
—  not  forgetting  his 
Majesty's    equine    pos- 


sessions in  the  Royal 
Mews  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Road — we  stroll 
to  Albert  Gate,  and  pass 
Tattcrsall's  —  now,  like 
Aldridge's  and  the  re- 
positories in  the  Barbi- 
can and  elsewhere,  given 
up  to  the  sale  of  horses 
and  carriages.  To  one 
class  of  purchasers  it  is 
w  liat  the  Cattle  Market 
is  to  another.  Small 
traders  mostly  look  for 
their  horseflesh  on  the 
stones  at  Islington — 
where  there  is  a  scene 
as  much  like  a  horse 
fair  of  the  rural  tj'pe 
as  London  can  show — while  gentlemen  to 
whom  e.xpense  is  no  consideration  betake 
them  in  like  circumstances  to  Tattersall's, 
whose  reputation  for  straight  dealing  gives 
them  an  enormous  business.  There  is  no 
Flying  Fo.x  to  be  sold  to-day  for  37,000 
guineas,  or  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
step  inside  and  witness  the  ex'ent.  Smart 
"  steppers "  for  the  Park  usually  represent 
the  class  of  business  done  at  the  weekly 
sales  nowadays. 

A  short 
walk  farther 
brings  us  to 
one  of  the 
numerous 
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jobbing    establishments    that    are    scattered 
over  London.     Enter  the    yard.     A  number 
of    carriages    with    a    festive    look    are    in 
readiness    to    go    out,    and    we    arrive    just 
in    time    to    see    a    procession  of    greys    led 
from    the    stables.       "Wedding    greys"    are 
they.      And    what    a    strange  lot    in     life    is 
theirs — to    be    the    despised    of    cabby,   the 
rejected    of    the    omnibus    owner    and    the 
carrier,  and  the  delight  of  marrying  London  ! 
The  livery  master  must  have  them,  because 
they  are  indis- 
pensable for  a 
wedding.     Yet 
their      use     is 
almost,    if  not 
quite,     as     re- 
stricted as  that 
of    the    sensi- 
tive     Flemish 
blacks,    which 
are      reserved 
for    taking    us 
our  last  drive. 
But    it    cre- 
ates no  excep- 
tional   stir    in 
the  place,  this 
preparation  for 
a    w  e  d  d  i  n  g. 
The  firm  gets 
about     twenty 
or      thirty     of 
such     orders 
every  day.     In 
addition  it  will, 

and  doe.s,  furnish  horses  and  carriages  for 
every  conceivable  purpose.  Some  of  its  stud 
have  as  many  different  jobs  in  a  day  as  a 
boy  messenger.  They  trot  placidly  with  a 
gigantic  boiler  behind  them  in  the  morning,  a 
lady's  bonnet  bo.K  in  the  aflcrnoon,  and  a 
set  of  theatrical  scenery  at  night.  And  it 
is  only  one  of  many  firms  doing  a  similar 
business.  Even  Messr.s.  Pickford — who  keep 
more  than  four  thousanrl  horses  and  fre- 
quently engage  other  three  or  four  hundred 
by  the  day — are  job  masters  on  a  large  scale 
as  well  as  carriers. 

A  considerable  proportion  i>{  the  horses 
one  sees  in  the  street  are,  in  fact,  hired. 
The  hairy-legged  members  C)f  the  hca\y 
brigade  that  sluggishly  drag  along    the  vans 
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belonging    to    a    certain    firm    which    moves 
ever\'bod\-,  from  the  Marquess  of  Gaunt,  of 
Berkele)'  Square,  to  Mr.  Thos.  Tittlemouse, 
of     Acacia    Villa,    Peckham  ;    the     dashing 
"  tits  "   of  innumerable  butchers,  bakers,  and 
other  tradesmen  ;  the  smart  equipages  which 
take  many  doctors  on  their  rounds,  ladies  to- 
Bond     Street     or     the     theatre,     music-hall 
artistes    to    their  engagements,  and   are  met 
at    every    turn     in     Central     London ;     the 
superb  "  goers  "  in  the  service  of  the  Metro- 
politan      Fire 
Brigade,    on 
which       every 
eye    is    turned 
as    they    dash 
through    the 
streets     to     a 
constant       ac- 
companiment 
of  "Hi-hi-hi!" 
—  all      are 
jobbed  at  rates 
varying     ac- 
cording    to 
their  value  and 
other  factors. 

Perhaps  the 
only  kind  of 
horse  which  is 
not  hired,  ex- 
cept the  stolid 
animal  which- 
acts  a  s  a 
shunting  en- 
gine on  the 
beauty   of  the 
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* 
iron  roatl,  is  the  j^lunging 
Hippodrome,  that  intelligent  creature  which 
can  be  trusted  to  look  dashing  and  full  of 
fire  and  at  the  same  time  to  work  with  the 
regularity  of  a  steam-engine.  I'.xciy  other 
variety  is  jobbed.  One  firm  will  Imrsc  any 
business  for  a  fixed  sum  per  }car,  while 
another  is  able  to  supply  a  horse,  brougham, 
and  man  at  a  total  inclusive  cost  of  about 
^225  or  ;{^250  a  year.  At  this  rate  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  hire  a 
carriage  than  to  keep  one  ;  and  con.sequently 
jirivate  stables  arc  bccniniiig  fewer  and 
fewer. 

Cross  the  Thatncs  111  iw  In  the  stable  of  the 
.Soulhwark  Borough  (Huncil  in  Walworth. 
Mere    we    are    at    a    tspical    home    of    the- 
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municipal  horse,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  animal 
of  its  class  in  the  equine 
world.  Well-lighted,  ade- 
quately ventilated,  provided 
with  every  necessary  con- 
venience, it  presents  an 
animated  spectacle  by 
reason  of  a  number  of  men 
being  engaged  in  polishing 
the  brasses  on  the  harness, 
the  suppleness  of  which 
attests  the  attention  it  re- 
ceives. About  the  fine 
animals  in  the  stalls  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  ex- 
cept their  capacity  for 
backing.        At     that     the 


municipal  horse  is  easily 
first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
He  will  push  a  dust  cart 
into  any  opening,  and, 
what  is  more,  run  no  risk 
of  having  his  legs  injured, 
for  he  will  keep  them  well 
under  him  the  while. 

The  apotheosis  of  the 
cart  horse  !  Not  the  May- 
Da)-  procession,  though  in 
that  he  has  the  whole  stage 
and  all  the  limelight  to 
himself  but  his  principal 
festival,  the  show  in 
Regent's  Park  on  Whit- 
Monda\-.  It  is  ten  o'clock, 
and  risrht  round   the  inner 
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circle  are  extended  more  tnan  one  thousand 
fine  specimens  of  the  heavy  brigade,  attached 
to  nearly  every  kind  of  business  vehicle,  some 
singl)-,  some  in  pairs,  and  some  in  teams. 

Here  is  a  t\-pical  turn-out.  A  sleek, 
well-groomed  horse,  no  rib  or  pin  bone 
visible,  newly-shod,  with  blacked  hoofs, 
and  gaily  decked  with  flowers  and  ribbons, 
stands  in  the  shafts  of  a  coal  dealer's  van,  in 
which  a  family  party  has  been  brought  from 
a  distant   suburb.       In   front    is    the    driver. 


all    quarters  of    London,  and   it  will  be  late 
when  some  of  them  reach  home. 

Before  we  lea\-e  the  park  let  us  learn 
the  result  of  the  long-service  competition. 
The  winner  on  this  occasion — the  man  who 
takes  the  money  bequeathed  by  Miss  Isabel 
Constable — is  a  veteran  who  has  held  the 
same  situation  for  over  41  }-ears,  and  the  four 
drivers  who  have  been  awarded  the  premiums 
of  one  guinea  offered  by  the  Cart  Horse 
Society  have  se\erally  been  in  the  employ  of 
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temporarily  oblivious  —  under  the  subtle 
excitement  of  the  moment— that  he  has  been 
working  all  night  on  his  horse.  Behind 
him  is  his  wife,  beaming  and  hapj^y,  and 
in  the  rear  are  grouped  the  children,  and 
others  all  in  their  Sunday  best. 

Meanwhile,  the  judging  has  been  going  on. 
It  lasts  some  time,  for  not  only  have  the 
horses  to  be  passed  untler  review,  but  prizes 
awarded  for  length  of  ser\  ice.  It  is  o\er 
now,  and  a  queue  is  formed,  the  winners 
taking  the  lead,  and  all  the  horses  parade 
once  right  round  the  outer  circle.  Then 
the  procession  breaks  up.  i'or  hours  luin  i- 
its    component   parts    will    be    returning    Uj 


one  master  for  ncarl\- as  long  a  period.  And 
\-et  cynics  say  that  ihe  race  of  failhl'ul  .Adams 
is  e.xlincl ! 

With  a  rapid  sur\t\-  of  two  uiii(|ue  institu- 
tions our  lour  loiiiid  l''.(|iiiiu-  London  may 
end.  Much — ver_\-  much  —  must  for  one 
reason  or  another  be  ignored.  'Bus,  tram, 
and  cab  horses  receive  attention  in  another 
article  in  this  work,  while  the  "knacker's"  in- 
dustry, important  though  it  ma_\'  be,  smacks 
too  much  of  the  sliaini)lcs  to  be  pleasant. 

The  first  of  the  two  institutions  is 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  Camden 
Town.  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,   and    the    free    clinic    is    t.iking    ])lacc. 
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Drawn  up  outside  one  part  of  tlie  buildint^s 
are  the  out-patients — a  score  of  sorry-look- 
ing hacl<s — attended  by  their  owners,  who 
mostly  belong  to  the  costermonger  class  and 
are  all  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  doctoring  of 
their  ailing  workers.  Through  the  opening, 
and  we  are  in  the  out-patients'  ward.  It  is  a 
covered  yard.  In  the  middle  is  a  thick  bed 
of  clean  straw,  on  and  round  which  are 
scattered  groups  of  surgeons  and  students. 

"  Look  out  1 "  To  the  right  is  a  horse, 
which  is  about  to  be  cast — to  be  thrown 
on  its  side  like  another  patient  which 
lies  on  our  left.  "  Capped  elbow ;  the 
largest  I  ever  saw,"  says  the  surgeon,  point- 
ing to  a  huge  excrescence  on  the  inner  side 
of  one  of  this  poor  brute's  forelegs.  Present!)- 
somebody  comes  up  with  a  leather  bucket, 
fixes  it  over  the  captive's  nose,  and  tucks  a 
cloth  round  the  top  to  keep  in  the  fumes. 
Chloroform  !  The  unfortunate  owner,  who  is 
holding  down  the  horse's  head,  looks  as  if 
he  himself  were  about  to  be  operated  on, 
since  he  is  ghastl}',  with  restless  eyes  quick  to 
see  every  movement.  A  moment,  and  the 
prostrate  brute  struggles  convulsively ;  but 
the  anaesthetic  quickly  o\'erpowers  him.  Then 
a  student  drags  a  bucket  of  disinfecting  fluid 
nearer  the  patient,  makes  a  selection  from  a 
number  of  prett_\'  little  instruments,  and — but 
we  will  not  stay  longer. 

What  a  boon  is  this  free  clmic  to  the 
indigent  horse-keeper  I       An\'  afternoon    he 


can  bring  an  ailing  steed  to  it  and  have  it 
attended  to  gratuitously. 

The  other  institution  at  which  we  will  make 
a  call  is  Friar's  Place  I-",irm — otherwise  known 
as  the  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses — at  Acton. 
This  is  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the 
equine  world  of  London,  for  it  is  a  sort  of 
combined  hydro  and  retreat  for  man's  faithful 
friend.  Some  of  the  inmates  are  resting  tem- 
porarily or  undergoing  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  skilled  surgeons  ;  but  many  are  pensioners, 
and  have  been  in  retirement  for  j-ears.  They 
are  maintained  either  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men for  w  horn  they  have  worked  hard  and 
well  or  by  the  supporters  of  the  institution. 

The  farm  consists  largely  of  row  after 
row  of  stables,  from  one  line  of  which  a 
dozen  heads  and  necks  are  craned  out  as 
we  approach.  The  inmates  heard  us  coming. 
They  are  all  great  pets.  Each  has  a  house 
of  his  own,  and  in  it  he  lives  comfortably, 
even  luxuriously,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
eat  and  enjoy  life.  Every  New  Year's  Day 
the  pensioners  are  specially  favoured,  for, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  benevolent  lady,  they 
are  provided  with  a  special  dinner  of  apples, 
carrots,  brown  and  white  bread,  and  sugar. 

\'ast  and  many-sided  is  the  horse  world 
of  London  ;  and  yet  it  is  all  to  disappear 
— stables,  institutions,  pretty  customs,  every- 
thing— before  the  noi.sy,  ugly,  but  decidedly 
convenient  and  economical  motor  car  !  Per- 
haps— and  perhaps  not. 
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N'CHSE    (WEST   LONDON 
HOSPITAL). 


AMONG  the 
L  multitudes 
of  w  a }•  - 
f  a  r  e  r  s  that 
thro  n  g  the 
streets  of  the 
MetropoHs  there 
are  probabl)'  few 
who,  as  the\' 
pass  one  of  the 
great  hospitals, 
do  not  glance 
up  at  the  mas- 
sive building 
with  some  curi- 
osity, and  with, 
perhaps,  a  pass- 
ing thought  as 
to  the  strange 
scenes  that  are 

being  enacted  within.     Yet  by  few  of  these 

are  the  significance  and  importance  of  these 

institutions  fully   appreciated,  or  the  scope 

of  their  relations   with    huinanity   at    large 

understood. 

For  the   great   hospitals  of  London  arc 

not    only    the    refuges    of    the    sick     and 

suffering  poor ;  the  agents  through  which 

the    benevolent    minister    to    the 

necessities    of   the    indigent ;    the 

retreats    to   which    the    struggling 

worker   can    retire    in   seasons   of 

adversity,  to    recei\e  relief  in  his 

own    person    and    in    the   remo\al 

from   his   family   of  the  burden  of 

his  helplessness.    They  are  all  this, 

indeed  ;  but,  in  addition,  tliey  arc 

the   battle-grounds  upon  which  is 

fought    that    never-ending   contest 

in  which    the  intelligence  of  man 

is  arrayed  against  those  invading 

forces    that   ever   tend   to  shortc.i 

the  period   of    individual    life  and 

to  augment  the  sum  of  sorrow  and 

suffering  for  mankind  at  large.  out-i'.\i 


\\\\\\  a  view  to  getting  some  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  a  hospital,  let  us  present 
ourselves  at  the  out-patient  entrance  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  considerable 
crowd  has  collected,  and,  as  the  doors  are 
just  opened,  the  earlier  arrivals  are  beginning 
to  pass  through.  The  crowd  is  at  present 
a  very  miscellaneous  one,  for  its  constituent 
units  have  not  }'et  been  sorted  out  and 
classified.  The  pale  consumptive  jostles  a 
sturdy  labourer  whose  bandaged  head 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  momentum 
of  falling  bodies  ;  patients  with  rasping  coughs 
and  panting  breath  ;  patients  on  crutches  ; 
patients  in  splints,  with  limbs  swathed  in 
bandages  ;  men  and  women,  old  and  young^ 
strong  and  feeble,  are  here  mingled   into  an 
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bottle  -  selling  outside  st. 
Bartholomew's  hospital. 


indiscriminate  assembl}-.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  an  itinerant  bottle  merchant 
has  set  up  a  Httle  stall  (for  the  hospital  does 
not  supply  bottles  gratis) ;  but  most  of  the 
frugal  patients  have  furnished  themselves 
from  home,  and  we  may  see  marmalade  jars 
converted  into  ointment  pots,  while  the 
jovial  whiskey  bottle  is  degraded  into  a 
mere  receptacle  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Inside  the  doorway  a  porter  and  a  nurse 
are  engaged  in  sorting  out  the  patients  by 
means  of  their  cards  or  letters ;  and  very 
soon  the  lobbies  outside  the  various  out- 
patient rooms  become  filled  with  groups 
of  patients  who,  as  they  sit  on  the  benches 
awaiting  their  turn,  inspect  with  an  expert 
and  critical  eye  the  new-comers  who  continue 
to  pass  in. 

From  time  to  time  the  door  of  a  consulting 
room  is  opened,  and  an  attendant  admits  the 
patients  in  parties  of  about  a  dozen,  while 
those  who  have  seen  the  doctors  emerge  with 
their  prescription  cards  in  their  hands,  and  go 
to  swell  the  little  crowd  that  is  gathered  round 
the  dispensary. 

As  a  batch  of  patients  is  admitted  we  enter 
a  spacious  room,  round  the  sides  of  which 
are  a  number  of  electric  lamps  fitted  with 
buirs-e\-es.  At  one  of  these  a  clinical 
assistant  is  examining,  with  the  aid  of  a 
reflector  fastened  to  his  forehead,  a  patient's 


throat,  while  at  another  a  student  is  exploring 
an  obstructed  ear.  The  surgeon  sits  near 
the  window,  with  a  semi-circle  of  chairs 
occupied  by  students  behind  him,  and  the 
patient  seated  in  a  good  light  before  him  ; 
and  as  he  examines  the  latter  he  directs 
the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  salient 
points  of  the  case,  and  explains  the  train 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  his 
diagnosis. 

Of  course,  the  different  departments  have 
their  own  special  characters.     In  the  medical, 
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Stethoscopes  abound  and  couc^lis  prevail  ; 
in  the  surgical,  bandages,  dressings,  and 
antiseptics  are  in  evidence.  In  the  eye 
department  the  air  is  filled  with  a  tlroning 
sound  of  "  E,  T,  B,  D,  L,  N,"  as  the  patients 
read  aloud  the  letters  of  the  test  types  through 
the  trial  glasses,  and  students,  working  out 
"  refractions,"  are  seen  in  dark  closets,  throw- 
ing from  their  ophthalmoscopes  bright, 
dancing  spots  of  light  on  to  the  eyes  of 
their  patients.  But  we  must  not  linger 
amtjng  the  out-patients.  We  have  just  seen 
from  the  window  a  couple  of  policemen 
wheeling  a  covered  ambulance  u|)  to  the 
entrance,  and  thither  we  now  hurr)-. 


Each  of  tin-  pi)licL'incn  has  cnibniidcred 
on  his  slee\-e  a  Maltese  cross  within  a 
circle,  a  de\icc  which  indicates  that  he  has 
gone  through  a  course  of  instructinii  in 
"  h'irst  Aid  tn  the  Injured,"  and  receixed 
the  certificate  of  tlie  St.  John's  Ambulance. 
This  useful  Association  not  only  gives 
instruction,  but  furnishes  stretchers  and  am- 
bulances for  use  in  street  accidents,  and, 
moreover,  owns  a  number  of  admirable 
covered  waggons  or  hor.se  ambulances,  wliii  h 
may  be  hired  for  the  conveyance  of  invalitls 
or  helpless  persons. 

The  stretcher  is  detached  from  its  carriage 
and   ])laced  upon  a  cushioned  trolley,  which 
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s  wheeled  noiselessly  along  a  corridor  to  a 
small  room  where  the  house-surgeon  with 
his  dressers  are  waiting.  The  patient,  a 
respectable  working  man,  has  been  knocked 
down  by  a  van  which  has  run  over  one  of 
his  legs  ;  and  to  the  injured  limb  the  policemen 
have  attached  a  temporary  splint.  This 
being  now  removed,  and  the  patient's  trousers 
slit  up,  a  jagged  wound  is  revealed,  through 
which  a  sharp  splinter  of  bone  protrudes. 
The  leg  has  sustained  a  compound  fracture. 

The  wound  is  now  carefully  cleansed  by 
the  house-surgeon,  who  co\ers  it  with  a 
dressing  of  gauze  or  tissue  that  has  been 
subjected  to  heat  in 
a  closed  chamber  to 
destroy  any  germs 
that  might  lurk  in 
it.  Well -padded 
splints  are  next  ap- 
plied to  the  limb, 
and  the  patient  is 
then  wheeled  off  on 
the  trolley  to  a  large 
lift,  which  carries 
him  and  two  porters 
to  an  upper  floor ; 
where,  after  travers- 
ing a  long  corridor, 
the  trolley  at  length 
brings  up  alongside 
an  empty  bed  in 
one  of  the  great 
surgical  wards. 
Trolley  and  bed  are 
now  surrounded  b}- 
screens,  and  the 
patient,  being  lifted 
on  to  the  bed  b)- 
the  two  stalwart 
porters,  is  by-  them 
undressed  with  sur- 
prising care  and  gentleness  and  covered 
with  a  blanket.  Finally,  the  screens  are 
removed,  and  a  nurse  proceeds  to  trim  up 
the  bed  with  slieets  and  counterpane  to  the 
required  standard  of  neatness. 

Let  us  glance  round  the  ward  into  which 
we  have  followed  our  patient.  It  is  a  loft_\- 
apartment  of  great  length  and  relati\el.\- 
narrow — somewhat  like  a  very  large  corridor. 
The  spaces  of  painted  wall  between  the  large 
windows  are  hung  with  pictures  and  framed 
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te.xts,  and  the  floor  is  oC  polished  oak,  elegant 
ill  apjjearance  and  ea.sy  to  keep  clean,  but 
very  slippery.  Down  the  middle  of  the 
ward  is  a  range  of  long  tables,  supporting 
flowers,  ferns,  and  palms,  as  well  as  basins, 
ewers,  and  other  appliances. 

Each  side  is  occupied  b)'  a  row  of  beds 
e-xtending  the  whole  length  of  the  ward, 
most  of  them  occupied  by  patients,  whose 
red  flannel  bed-jackets  contrasting  with  the 
white  counterpanes  impart  a  very  bright  and 
cheerful  aspect  to  the  place.  Indeed,  a 
general  air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  is 
the  most  noticeable  feature,  even  of  a  surgical 

ward.  In  most  of 
the  beds  the  patients 
are  placidly  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of 
newspapers  and 
books;  convalescents 
with  crutches  or 
arm-slings  are  play- 
ing draughts  at  the 
tables  or  doing  such 
odd  jobs  as  their 
condition  allows, 
amid  much  animated 
conversation  and 
many  lively  sallies 
of  cockney  wit  from 
the  occupants  of  the 
beds ;  while  the  busy 
nurses  flit  from 
patient  to  patient, 
making  the  building 
resound  with  the 
clatter  of  their  so- 
called  "  silent  ward 
shoes." 

But  the  graver 
side  of  hospital  life 
is  in  e\'idence  too. 
The  patients  are  not  all  convalescent,  nor 
are  they  all  cheerful  and  happy.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  silent,  motionless  figure,  the 
pallid  face  surmounted  b_\-  an  ice-cap,  and 
the  half-closed  e_\-es  singularly  ghastly  and 
death-like  - —  a  bad  case  of  concussion  of 
the  brain.  In  the  bed  hard  by,  the  clothes 
of  which  are  raised  by  a  "  cradle,"  like 
the  tilt  of  a  waggon,  a  man  lies  staring 
fixedh'  at  the  ceiling ;  and  when  the  sister 
has  told   us   that  "  2t,  had  his  leg  amputated 
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above  the  knee  }'esterday"  we  can  read  in 
the  sad,  dejected  face  the  sorrowful  thoughts 
that  are  passing  through  the  sufferer's  mind. 
We  know  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  wooden 
pin  on  which  he  is  to  stump  through  life, 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  made  tenfold 
more  bitter,  of  the  sports  and  pleasures  that 
he  enjoyed  in  the  past  and  will  enjo\-  no 
more ! 

While  we  are  looking  round  the  ward 
one  of  the  house-surgeons,  with  an  attendant 
squad  of  dressers,  makes  his  appearance, 
and  forthwith  a  glass  table  running  on  rubber- 
tyred  wheels  is  brought  out  to  accompany 
him  on  his  round.  The  glass  shelves  of  the 
table  are  filled  with  air-tight  cases  of  sterilised 
gauze,  tissue,  cotton  wool,  and  bandages, 
sealed   glass  tubes  of  sterilised  silk  and  cat- 


solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  the  dressings  would  have  been 
impregnated  with  iodoform  or  other  germicide 
substances ;  but  the  "  antiseptic "  surgery 
which  wrought  such  marvels  in  the  past  is 
disappearing  in  favour  of  the  still  more  perfect 
"  aseptic  "  system  of  the  present  day. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  aseptic  s)\stem 
— b}'  which  it  is  sought  to  exclude  all  microbes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  wounds,  instead 
of  apph'ing  to  them  "  antiseptics,"  or  microbe 
poisons,  as  was  formerly  done — has  not  only 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  materials 
and  processes  used  in  the  dressing  of  wounds, 
but  has  rendered  the  daily  round  of  the 
dressers  a  much  less  important  proceeding. 
For  under  the  older  system  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surgical  cases  required  to  have 
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gut   for   closing    wounds,    and    porringers    or  the  dressings  renewed  daily  ;  whL-reas  nowadays 

little    basins    for    the    .sterilised    water    from  wounds  are  commonly  .sealed  up  iitiinediately 

the    Pasteur    filler    with    which    the    wounds  after  an  operation  with  germ-i)rni)l  dressings, 

are  cleanse<l  if  necessary.     A  few  j-ears  since  which  are  left  undisturbed   until  the  wounds 

these      porringers      would      have     contained  arc  completely  healed.     .Sin  mid  sduic  mischief- 
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working  microbe  find  its  way  in  tlirout^h  tlie 
dressings,  despite  all  precautions,  and  set  up 
suppuration  in  the  wound,  there  is  not  a 
little  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
and  a  strict  inquir\'  is  made  into  the  history 
of  the  faulty  materials  with  which  the  wound 
has  been  covered. 

But,  although  the  daih^  dressings  are  now 
much  reduced  in  number,  there  is  still  in  a 
large  hospital  ward  plenty  of  occupation  fur 
the  house-surgeons  and  dressers,  and  their 
morning's  work  will  hardl\-  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  appearance  upon  the  ward 
tables  of  mounds  of  bread,  neatly  cut  into 
symmetrical  "  doorsteps,"  announces  the 
dinner-hour,  and  as  they  leave  the  ward 
they  are  met  in  the  corridor  b}'  a  waggon 
or  large  trolley  piled  high  with  the  smoking 
materials  for  the  meal,  and  diffusing  a  savoury 
aroma  as  it  passes.  DraA\-n  up  alongside  the 
table,  it  disgorges  its  freight,  and  volcanic 
mounds  of  potatoes,  verdant  stacks  of  cabbage, 
ribs  of  beef  fried  soles,  plump  chickens, 
and  seething  mutton  chops  attract  the  ex- 
pectant regards  of  the  patients  and  receive 
the  attention  of  the  sister  and  nurses.  Then 
<;omes  the  rather  unequal  distribution  of 
the  delicacies.  No.  4,  who  is  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  is  on  a 
70 
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\'ery  restricted  diet,  and,  as  he  wolfishly 
devours  a  diminutive  sole,  glances  a\-ariciously 
at  his  right-hand  neighbour,  an  emaciated 
"  hi|j  joint "  case,  who  is  demolishing  half 
a  chicken  with  the  gusto  of  a  South  Sea 
Islander.  No.  8  is  taking  light  refreshment 
thmugh  an  india-rubber  tube  with  the  aid 
of  a  funnel,  while  the  street  arab  in  the 
corner  bed  assaults  a  mutton  chop  literally 
with  tooth  and  nail,  gnawing  at  the  bone 
with  chuckles  of  cannibalistic  glee. 

The  meal  concluded  and  the  ward  tidied 
up,  an  air  of  restlessness  and  expectancy 
becomes  evident  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
patients,  which  is  presently  explained  when 
we  discover  that  this  is  a  visitors'  da\-.  Soon 
the  patients'  friends  make  their  appearance, 
the  men  holding  their  hats  gingerh-  and 
stepping  on  tiptoe,  with  immense  strides 
(b\-  which  means  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  sound  can  be 
extracted  from  a  pair  of  creaky  shoes), 
and  the  women  particularly  attentive  to 
the  conduct  of  their  offspring.  Sometimes 
a  visitor  goes  down  with  a  thump  on  the 
slippery  floor,  to  his  own  unspeakable  con- 
fusion and  the  undissembled  joy  of  the 
regular  inmates.  The  bedside  greetings  run 
the    whole    gamut,    from    the    half-sheepish 
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"  \\'ot-0  !   Bill !     How  goes  it  ? "  of  the  male  her    blinding     tears     or    hear    her    sobs    as 

visitor,    to    the    passionate    embrace    of  the  she     hurries     away     through     the     echoing 

anxious  wife  or  mother.  corridor. 

The    unconscious    "concussion"    is    visited  In    the    Children's    Hospital   visitors'   day 
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by  a  pale,  frightened-looking  woman,  who 
sits  b\-  the  bed  and  gazes  disconsolately  at 
the  silent  figure.  No.  23  brightens  up  some- 
what as  a  quiet,  trim-looking  little  woman, 
leading  a  sturdy  boy  of  six  or  seven, 
approaches  up  the  ward  ;  and  when  she 
has  seated  herself  by  his  side  and  holds 
his  hand  in  hers  as  she  chats  of  the  doings 
outside  he  grows  quite  cheerful,  although 
when  his  boy  breaks  out  into  joyous  anticipa- 
tions of  the  fun  they  will  have  "  when  father 
comes  home "  he  has  to  turn  away  hastily 
and  fumble  in  the  locker  by  his  bedside. 
The  street  arab  has  no  friends  to  \isit  him, 
and  consoles  him.self  for  the  fact  b\-  putting 
out  his  tongue  at  a  juvenile  stranger  and 
watching  malignantly  the  little  parties  round 
the  other  beds.  The  allotted  time  quickly 
runs  out,  and  the  warning  bell  rings  all  too 
soon.  Amidst  a  clatter  of  chairs  the  visitors 
-isc  to  take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  then 
slowly  troop  out  of  the  ward.  No  23's  wife 
is  the  last  to  go,  and  she  turns  at  the  door  to 
wave  her  handkerchief  and  throw  him  a  kiss  ; 
and  he,  poor  fellow,  greatly  comforted  by 
her  i)luck  and  cheerfulness,  turns  over  with  a 
sigh    of    contentment,    for    he    cannot    see 


is  especially  a  season  of  rejoicing ;  for  then 
an.xious  mothers,  who  have,  perhaps,  gone 
away  heart-broken  at  having  to  leave  their 
little  ones  alone  among  strangers,  experience 
the  delight  of  seeing  them  again,  bright, 
happ\',  tenderly  cared  for,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  lu.xurics  undreamed  of  in  their  own 
homes. 

On  da}-s  other  than  visiting  days  the  wards 
are  enlivened  by  the  visits  of  the  physicians 
or  surgeons  and  the  students,  who,  here  at 
the  bedside,  receive  the  practical  part  of  their 
professional  education.  Frequently  a  popular 
surgeon  will  be  accompanied  by  twenty  or 
thirl)-  students,  who  form  a  semi-circle  round 
the  bed  while  the  ca.se  is  discus.sed  in  all 
its  bearings  and  a  vh'd  voce  examination  is 
held  u[3on  the  jjoints  involved  in  its  history, 
diagnosis,  and  pathology,  and  any  anatomical 
or  ])hysiological  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

l'"rom  the  wards  we  may  proceed  to  the 
operating  theatre,  where  one  of  the  surgeons 
is  already  at  work.  The  building  is  roughly 
iiorseshoe-.shaped,  and  consists  of  a  central 
area  surrounded  by  tiers  of  ])latforms,  rising 
one  above  the  other  in  the  manner  of  a, 
Roman  amphitheatre,  for  the  accommotlation 
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of  students  who  have  come  to  watcli  llic 
operation.  In  the  area  i)recaulii)ns  again.st  the 
ubiquitous  microbe  arc  ever\-\vhere  in  evi- 
•dence.  The  f,n-oupof  surgeons,  dressers,  and 
nurses  around  the  table  on  which  lies  the 
unconscious  patient,  all  dressed  in  white 
sterilised  over-garments,  and  in  some  cases 
€ven  guarded  by  sterilised  gloves  ;  the  seeth- 
ing trays  in  which  the  instruments  are  boil- 
ing, and  the  air  filters  that  supply  the 
ventilators  :  all  testify  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  principle  underlying  modern 
surgical  methods — the  exclusion  of  micro- 
organisms. But  that  when  the  micro-organism 
has  actually  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
body  he  is  not  at  all  times  secure  against 
the  warfare  waged  by  means  of  modern 
appliances  is  made  evident  in  the  lupus 
cure  department.  For  here  the  bacilli  that 
give  rise  to  this  intractable  and  disfigur- 
ing disease  are  killed  by  the  application  of' 
light  from  an  arc  electric  lamp,  the  ra}'s 
being  brought  to  focus  upon  the  diseased 
tissues,  which  are  rendered  more  translucent 
by  "pressure  made  upon  them  with  a  water 
lens. 


We  nn'ght  continLie  our  ramble  through  the 
immense  building  (jf  a  London  hospit.al 
indefinitely.  We  might  explore  the  spacious 
garden  where  convalescents  are  taking  the 
air,  and  where  in  sunnner  time  open-air 
entertainments  are  given  to  the  patients  ; 
we  might  e.xamine  the  dispensary  with  its 
multitudesof  great  bottles  and  Brobdingnagian 
jars ;  we  might  look  in  at  the  kitchen 
and  marvel  at  the  huge  gas  ovens  like 
bankers'  safes,  the  frying  stoves  as  large 
as  billiard  tables,  and  the  rows  of  cauldrons 
for  cooking  vegetables  or  making  soup,  each 
balanced  on  trunnions  and  inverted  by  means 
of  a  windlass  ;  or  inspect  the  incubators 
in  which  tiny,  doll-like,  prematurely  born 
infants  are  reared  in  an  artificially  warmed 
atmosphere.  But  our  time  has  run  out, 
and,  with  a  final  glance  at  a  bright-looking 
ward  where,  to  the  cheerful  strains  of  a 
musical-box,  a  number  of  children  are  revel- 
ling in  the  enjo}-ment  of  to\'s  that  will 
make  their  recollections  of  hospital  life  a 
dream  of  bliss,  we  pass  out  of  the  building 
and  mingle  with  the  crowd  that  surges  at 
its  sates. 
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THE     ROYAL     MINT. 

By  CHARLES  OLIVER. 


BY  a  singular  irony  of  Fate  tlie  building  in 
which  the  nation's  mone\-  is  made  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
of  London.  Close  by  the  Mint  the  hungry 
docker  passes  rich  on  a  few  pence  an  hour, 
while  from  the  wharves  adjacent  there  pours  a 
stream  of  ragged  immigrants,  which,  percolat- 
ing into  ever\'  hovel  of  the  east,  sweeps  on 
and  on  northward  to  Whitechapel,  westward 
to  Saffron  Hill  and  Soho,  emptying  itself 
finally  into  the  outl\-ing  districts. 

There  is  little  in  the  external  appearance 
of  the  Royal  Mint 
to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  nothing  to 
indicate  the  stu- 
pendous wealth 
that  reposes  within 
its  walls.  But  as 
we  stand  outside 
there  is  evidence 
that  something  of 
special  interest  is 
about  to  take  place. 
There  are  several 
burly-looking 
policemen  on  the 
spot,  and,  if  we 
judge  them  cor- 
rectly, they  are 
watching  for  sus- 
picious characters. 
The  fact  is  we  are 
in  luck's  way,  for 
the  great  gates  of 
the  Mint  are  sud- 
denly thrown  open, 
and  a  van  is  driven 
in  at  a  sharp  pace. 
It  is  a  very  ordin- 
ary looking  van — for  aught  a  stranger  could 
say  to  the  contrary  it  might  belcjng  to  a 
caterer — nevertheless  its  contents  are  worth 
a  king's  ransom.  We  could  not  have  arrived 
at  a  more  opportune  moment. 


KICrKIN'l.Si,     SIIAI'K     IMiOTS, 


Having  received  permission  of  the  Deputy- 
Master  to  visit  the  Mint  we  are  admitted  into 
the  court_\-ard,  and,  on  reaching  the  lobby,  are 
severally  requested  to  register  our  names  and 
addresses  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  door  are  a  number  of  officials — a 
representative  of  the  Mint,  a  clerk  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  together  with  a  constable 
and  a  couple  of  porters.  They  are  going  to 
unload  the  van,  and  as  our  presence  is  not 
objected  to  we  notice  that  its  precious  freight 
consists  of  several  large  chests  securely  pad- 
locked. A  trolley 
is  ^\•heeled  forward, 
and  presently  one 
of  the  clerks  pro- 
duces a  bunch  of 
ke\-s,  and  a  case  is 
opened.  It  is  full 
of  silver  ingots. 
Many  a  hard-work- 
ing man  has  to  toil 
for  a  whole  year 
to  earn  one  of  those 
ingots,  while  before 
he  can  become 
possessed  of  a 
trolley  -  load  the 
clerk  in  charge  of 
them  has  to  labour 
ptjssibly  for  a  life- 
time, and  be  a 
fa\T)urite  of  fortune 
as  well  ;  but  there 
is  no  envy  in  the 
clerk's  breast.  His 
face  is  as  expres- 
sionless as  the 
stone  flags  on 
which  he  stands. 
Out  they  come  one  by  one  until  a  hundred 
ingots  have  been  counted — ;^i  3,000  worth  of 
solid  silver.  The  metal  is  the  property  of 
the  Bank  of  I'jigland,  and  will  .soon  be 
converted  into  money. 
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The  van  having  disgorged  its  wealth  to  the 
last  ounce,  we  follow  the  ingots  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  Mint,  first  into  the  Weigh- 
ing-room, where  they  are  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bank  officials,  who  remain 
until  each  ingot  has  been  placed  upon  the 
scale,  and  then  into  the  Strong-rooms.  At 
every  turn  a  dazzling  hoard  of  gold  confronts 
us.  We  brush  against  three  trolleys  on 
which  are  stacked  a  hundred  small  bags,  and 
our  guide  observes  with  characteristic  non- 
chalance that  ^40,000  would  not  purchase 
them.  They  are  full  of  worn  sovereigns — old 
stagers  en  route  for  the  melting  pot. 

And  now  to  the  bullion  stronghold  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  work  performed 
at  the  Mint,  for  there  is  not  a  coin  bearing 
the  King's  head  that  has  not  come  out  of 
this  chamber.  The  massive  steel  door  is  shut 
against  us,  and  to  turn  the  lock  tliree  ke\'S 
are  necessary.  These  keys  are  in  the  hands 
of  three  trust)'  officials,  and  their  kindly 
aid  haxing  been  obtained  the  doors  swing 
heavily  back,  revealing  to  our  astonished  gaze 
a  stock  of  gold  and  silver  representing  a 
milliun  pounds.  Hundreds  of  millions — 
enough  to  pay  the  National  Debt  twice  over 
— have  filtered  through  this  stronghold  of 
gold.  Ranged  upon  shelves  in  admirable 
order  are  ingots  of  gold  and  ingots  of  silver. 


each  one  duly  marked  and  numbered  so  that 
its  identity  can  be  established  on  the  instant. 
These  ingots — those  of  silver  are  worth  ^^130 
and  weigh  r,iOO  ounces — have  been  carefully 
tested  by  the  permanent  staff  of  anal}-sts  in 
the  Assay  Department  and  are  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  ]\Ielting-house. 

There  are  two  strongholds  at  the  Mint 
to  make  a  poor  man's  mouth  water.  The 
second  is  for  coined  silver,  and  it  harbours 
;^20o,ooo  of  coins  packed  away  in  neat  bags. 
Five  shilling  pieces,  half-crowns,  florins, 
shillings,  and  sixpences  are  done  up  in  .£^100 
bags;  threepenny  pieces  in  £2^^  bags. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  Melting-house 
to  gaze  upon  the  pleasant  spectacle  of 
£20,0X1  worth  of  gold  melting  like  butter. 
There  are  twent\"-two  furnaces  in  all — eight 
in  the  gold  Melting-house  and  fourteen  in 
the  silver.  The  eight  men  dressed  in  blue 
serge  emplo)-ed  in  the  former  ha\e  melted  in 
their  time  enough  gold  to  fill  a  small  pond. 
With  as  little  concern  as  a  cook  puts  bones  to 
stew  over  the  kitchen  fire  the)-  place  each 
ingot  with  its  proper  proportion  of  copper 
alio)'  into  a  crucible  and  plunge  it  deftly  into 
the  red-hot  furnace,  where  it  remains  until  it 
is  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  The  melting 
done,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace    bv   means   of  hand    tongs,  and    the 
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contents — a  white  molten  fluid— are  poured 
into  an  iron  mould,  the  result  being  that 
a  number  of  narrow  bars  are  produced 
each  worth  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds. 

From  the  Melting-room  we  step  into  the 
busy  Rolling-room,  where  the  bars  go  through 
the  various  mills  until  eventually  they  are 
rolled  down  to  the  required  thickness.  Every 
man  is  in  full  work,  and  each  one  is  touch- 
ing gold  in  the  form  of  beautiful  yellow  strips 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick  that  would 
suffice  to  support  him  and  his  family  in 
luxury  for  a  good  twelve  months.  More 
gold  passes  through  the  hands  of  these 
humble  workers  in  a  )-ear  than  a  millionaire 
sees  in  a  lifetime. 

The  average  visitor  to  the  Mint  cudgels  his 
brain  in  vain  to  understand  how  a  check  can 
be  kept  on  all  this  wealth,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  waste,  and  theft  is  unknown.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple,  however,  for,  contrary  to 
general  supposition,  nobody  is  searched  when 


employes  in  that  department  have  to  find 
it  before  they  go  home.  Several  other  pre- 
cautionary rules  have  to  be  observed,  not 
because  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  honesty 
of  the  workers,  who  bear  the  best  of  characters 
— the  greed  of  gold  is  not  for  them,  familiarit}- 
with  the  precious  metal  having  removed  all 
temptation — but  in  order  to  prevent  the  ingots 
from  going  astra\'. 

Each  department  is  kept  locked  through- 
out the  da\',  and  no  man  can  visit  a  room 
other  than  his  own  without  the  sanction  of 
the  officer  who  is  over  him.  Further,  the 
metal  is  weighed  as  it  is  passed  from  room  to 
room.  The  head  of  each  department  knows 
by  his  books  the  weight  of  metal  that  was 
given  out  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
sequentl}'  has  no  difficulty  when  work  ceases 
for  the  day  in  ascertaining  the  exact  amount 
of  gold  and  silver,  after  allowing  for  waste, 
that  should  be  in  his  hands.     Even  the  dust 


he  goes  home  at  night,  and  tiicre  is  no  system 
of  espionage  ;  but  no  employe  engaged  in 
the  making  of  money  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  building  until  the  day's  work .  is  done — 
the  men  must  take  their  dinner  on  the 
premises — and  until  every  ])arlicle  of  metal 
has  been  weighed.  If  a  \aluable  |)iece  of 
metal   is  missing   from    any  departimmt,  the 


on  the  floor  is  taken  into  calculation.  Before 
the  bells  scnmd  for  the  nightly  exodus  each 
room  is  carefully  swept,  and  the  particles 
that  have  accumulated  dui'ing  the  da_\-  ha\ing 
been  collected  they  arc  put  into  water,  with 
the  result  that  any  gold  or  silver  that  may 
be  ])resent  soon  .separates  itself  fmni  the 
dust  by  droi)iiing  to  the  bcjttnm  of  thr 
])an,       It  is   interesting  also   to  observ'c  lliat 
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the  ijokl  pieces  are 
counted  as  well  as 
weighefl  as  they  arc 
carrietl  t'roin  room 
to  room. 

Jkit  the  Mint  is  a 
large    place,    and    a 
personally     con- 
ducted tour  occupies 
an  hour  and  a  half, 
so  we  must  get  on. 
Leaving  the  Rolling- 
room  we  proceed  to 
the    Cutting  -  room, 
where     perspiring 
men    of  all    ages    arc    occupicf 
in    putting    into    machines    the 
bright  clean  strips  of  gold    imt 
of    which    are    punched    blan 
pieces  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
coins.     The  "  blanks  "  are  afterwards  placed 
into  marking  machines  and  reappear  with  a 
raised  edge. 

From  the  Cutting-room  the  "  blanks  "  are 
despatched  to  the  Annealing-room,  f)r  the 
rolling  has  rendered  the  metal  so  hard  that 
before  it  can  receive  the  impression  it  must 
be   put   into  the   o\'en  to  be  softened 

The  ne.Kt  process  takes  place  in  the 
Blanching-room.  Here  myriads  of  gold  and 
silver  blanks  are  treated  with  acid,  the  silver 
to  obtain  the  desired  whiteness,  the  gold 
to  remove  the  black  surface  which  has  been 
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caused  by  the  annealing.  Two  men  are 
at  work  here.  Their  joint  wages  do  not, 
perhaps,  exceed  more  than  a  few  pounds 
a  week,  but  during  their  careers  each  one 
of  them  has  fingered  his  million.  One  of 
them  has  just  finished  blanching  a  couple 
of  thousand  silver  "  blanks,"  and  to  rid  them 
of  the  acid  he  has  poured  them  into  a 
pan  and  is  holding  them  under  a  running 
ta[).  With  so  little  fuss  does  he  clean  his 
blanks  that  we  inquire  how  many  he  loses 
in  a  week,  and  the  startling  reply  is  "  None." 
Nothing  is  lost  at  the  Mint. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  the  blanks  should 
be  dried,  and  for  this  purpo.se  they  are 
shaken  up  in  revolving  drums  containing 
warm  sawdust.  This  drying  process  cleanses 
the    "blanks." 

]^y  far  the  busiest  place  in  the  Mint  is 
the  Coining  Press-room,  which  we  enter  after 
quitting  the  Drying-room.  Here  are  engaged 
the  livelong  day — from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
— eighteen  presses  turning  out  money  at 
the  rate  of  1 10  coins  per  minute  apiece.  The 
Coining  Press-room  of  the  Ro\-al  Mint  is 
Britain's  Klondike,  for  within  its  four  walls 
every  gold  and  silver  coin  in  general 
circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
made. 

The  machines,  to  each  of  which  there  is 
but  one  operator,  stand  side  b\-  side.  The 
blanks  flow  in  from  a  receptacle  one  by  one, 
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and,  behold :  m  the  twinkling  of  an  e\-e  they 
fall  into  a  little  tray  below,  a  finished  coin  of 
the  realm. 

Our  final  visit  in  our  walk  through  the 
Mint  is  to  the  Weighing-room.  In  this  extra- 
ordinary hive  of  industry  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  money  is 
weighed  in  a  day  by  machines  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  sa\-e  at  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
they  not  only  retain  the  good  coins,  but 
they  throw  out  the  light  and  the  hea\-\-. 
Faulty  coins  are  re-melted.  Having  been 
weighed,  the  gold  money  goes  to  the  "  ring- 
ers " — boys  who  test  each  coin  by  throwing 
it  down  on  a  steel  block.  Bo)'s  are  also 
utilised    for  o\-erlooking  the  silver  coins. 

The  gold  is  now  put  up  into  iJ' 1,000  bags 
and  stored  in  the  Strong-room.  The  follow- 
ing day  a  van  arrives  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  money  is  quietly  taken 
away.  With  silver  and  bronze  the  case 
is  different.  Coins  made  of  these  metals  are 
counted  by  a  wonderful  machine,  which  in 
one  way  is  a  good  deal  more  than  human,  for 
although  it  sometimes  counts  a  ton  of  bronze 


coins  in  the  brief  space  of  sixty  minutes, 
it  never  makes  a  mistake.  It  is  only  on 
silver  and  bronze  coins  that  the  i\Iint  earns 
a  profit.  On  gold  there  is  considerable  loss  ; 
but  on  sih'er  and  bronze  the  profit  is  large 
silver  being  coined  into  any  denomination  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
ounce. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the 
gold  in  the  Royal  Mint  belongs  to  the 
GoN'ernment.  It  is  the  property  for  the 
time  being  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  who,  whenever  they  require  an 
addition  to  their  stock  of  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns,  send  a  supply  of  bullion 
to  the  Mint,  where  it  is  turned  into  coins 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The 
Bank  pays  nothing  for  the  manufacture  or 
its  gold  money. 

Thus  are  the  King's  coins  brought  into 
the  world.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  con- 
clusion, that  a  high  wall  surrounds  the 
Ro}-ai  Mint,  and  that  inside  the  wall  there 
is  a  military  path  where  sentinels — soldiers 
quartered  at  the  Tower  —  are  posted  night 
and  day. 
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By  L.   B.   O'BRIEN. 


A 


'  PIT    THE  POOR 
BLIND  !  " 


MAN  likes  'is  liberty  !  " 
That  was  his  answer, 
sturdily  given,  when 
they  asked  him  to  go  to  the 
wurkhuiise.  He  is  an  old 
man.  His  beard  is  silver. 
His  sight  is  almost  com- 
pletely gone,  and  one  leg  is 
weak.  But  a  Briton  he  is  to 
the  backbone,  to  freeze  in 
winter  and  bake  in  summer 
— a  free  man  always — under 
the  grey  walls  oi  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery 
rather  than  become  the 
guest  of  the  Camberwell 
ratepayers. 
The  Metropolis  is  dotted  with  his  brethren. 
It  is  noon.  Turn  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
The  grand  old  Cathedral  stands  for  perma- 
nence, almost  for  eternity,  whilst  the  hundreds 
hurrying  to  and  fro  through  the  close  seem 
bent  on  throttling  Time  in  the  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  business.  There  is  a  grim  figure 
on  the  pavement,  his  massi\-e  head  and 
shoulders  well  above  the  jostling  crowd. 
He  wears  a  short  white  blouse,  and  the 
people  open  their  ranks  to  him  as  though 
he  were  a  prince.  He  is  only  a  blind  man, 
but  better  known  in  the  City  than  the  King's 
Prime  Minister.  Hush!  and  hear  him  speak: 
"  Kind  friends,  bu\-  a  bo.x  of  lights,  poor 
blind  !  "  "  Kind  friends,  pit'  the  poor  blind  !  " 
—  this  in  a  shrill,  monotonous  sing-song. 
He  stands  a  minute  or  two,  perhaps  to  rest, 
perhaps  awaiting  the  help  he  pleads  for. 
Then  his  iron-tipped  stick  beats  imperiously 
on  the  pavement — tap!  tap!  tap!  tap! — as 
he  moves  westward  in  his  daily  walk  from 
the  centre  of  business  to  the  centre  of 
fashion. 

Most    s<  feet    characters    stand    or  sit  at  a 

particular  spot.     But  the   blind    Hercules  in 

the  white  blouse  spends  all  his  time  trudging 

backwards  and  forwards   between   Piccadill}- 
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and  Cheapside.  He  often  performs  the 
journey  between  the  City  and  the  West- 
End  twice  a  day.  P'or  an  hour  or  two  late 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  lost  to  us.  But  as  the 
night  glides  on,  and  pleasure-.seekers  pour 
out  of  theatre  and  restaurant,  his  haunting 
plaint  is  sometimes  heard  in  Leicester  Square 
— its  pathos  deepened  by  the  feast  of  colour, 
the  rich  flood  of  glittering  life  and  move- 
ment, which  are  buried,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
hapless  mendicant  behind  barricades  of  im- 
palpable ebony. 

Comedy  has  its  popular  representati\e  in 
the  highways  in  the  person  of  smiling  John 
Chinaman.  PI verybody  knows  him!  He  has 
no  regular  beat.  To-day  he  is  making  ac- 
quaintances in  Euston  Road,  to-morrow  in 
Lewisham.  Long  ago  he  came  from  the 
East,  and  started  life  among  us  as  an  as- 
sistant in  a  tea  warehouse.  He  was  lost  in 
the  tea  house.  But  as  a  man  of  the  world — 
friend  to  all  mankind,  especially  to  himself 
— he  justifies  the  pains  Nature  took  with  his 
moulding.  He  is  our  own  Li  Hung  Chang. 
And  the  police  are  the  Great  Powers  he 
has    to    keep    in    good    humour.     He    is    a 

tattered,  picturesque 
gift  from  Canton, 
and  on  Canton  he 
is  always  ready  to 
dilate  in  the  elegant 
jargon  \\hich  he  has 
adapted  for  his  per- 
sonal use  from  the 
smithereens  of  the 
King's  English. 

The  street  char- 
acter is  not,  as  a 
rule,  uncertain  in  his 
movements.  The 
Montenegrin  in  full 
national  costume  is, 
however,  rather  an 
exception  to  this 
1  i>:oM  c.\.\To.\.  rule.      But,    on    the 
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other  hand,  "  Blind  Jack,"  who  stands 
outside  Devonshire  House,  is  seldom  absent 
from  his  post.  He  is  luck\-  in  ha\ing 
the  sanction  of  the  police  to  seek  for  help 
in  such  a  quarter ;  for  sixpenny  pieces 
and  bright  shillings  are  very  small  change 
indeed  to  man\-  of  those  who,  sauntering 
through  Piccadilly,  halt  to  greet  this  humble 
pensioner  of  the  bount}'  of  the  tender-hearted. 
He  differs  from  most  of  his  brethren  in  being 
a  man  with  an  accomplishment,  for  he  pre- 
sides in  a  Marylebone  church  on  Sundays 
■at  the  organ  bellows.  In  London  it  is 
•quite  unusual  to  see  a  dog  guide  a  blind 
man.  And  amongst  the  best-known  street 
characters  there  is  only  one  partnership 
of  the  kind.  To  the  Upper  Street,  Isling- 
ton, on  Saturday  nights  resorts  the  poor 
fellow  who  sits  in  a  trolley  selling  matches. 
He  has  no  legs,  and  contrives  to  work 
himself  along  with  his  hands.  In  a  sort 
of  tricycle  chair,  in  the  Seven  Sisters  Road, 
sits  a  cripple  who  loves  his  pipe.  Near 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in  Victoria 
Street  a  paralysed  man  manages  to  eke  out 
a  living,  using  a  little  vehicle  mounted  on 
what  looks  like  a  perambulator  frame  to 
hold  his  stock-in-trade.  An  industrious 
'Cripple  woman  sews  untiringly  in  Stroud 
•Green  Road.  But  one  of  the  most  charming 
•characters  in  our  whole  gallery  is  the  old 
lady  who  wanders  day  after  day  to  Clarence 
Gate,  Regent's  Park,  to  do  her  knitting.  In 
her  gipsy  bonnet,  white  apron,  and  com- 
fortable cloak  she  is  a  model  of  homely 
neatness.  I-'or  j-cars  the  Park  has  been  her 
workshop,  and  now  Clarence  Gate  looks 
lonely  when  she  is  absent.  Long  may  she 
ply  her  needle  there — a  quaint,  peaceful, 
old-fashioned  figure  whose  proper  setting 
would  be  the  doorway  of  a  straw-thatched 
cabin  in  a  Munster  vale. 

The  inevitable  isolation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  men  who,  with  placards  on  their 
breasts,  wander  through  the  streets  of 
London  makes  their  situation  singularly 
painful.  To  judge  by  ai:)pearances,  they 
arc  almost  always  steeped  in  the  most 
abject  poverty.  A  whole  troop  of  street 
characters,  in  company  with  a  wife  or  partner 
or  child,  use  the  barrel  organ  to  bring  their 
misfortunes  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 
There  is  an  emaciated  man  in  the  advanced 


stages  of  consumption.  A  card  hung  on 
his  organ  e.xplains  his  trouble.  There  is 
the  boot-finisher  who  has  lost  his  sight,  the 
cabinet-maker  struck  with  paral)'sis,  the 
"  export  packer,"  a  chronic  in\alid,  and  the 
man  who  contracted  hip  disease  through 
a  fall  downstairs  in  childhood.  Each  has 
recourse  to  organ-grinding  for  a  lix'ing. 
Usual!}'  the  placard  contains,  besides  an 
appeal  for  charity,  a  few  words  explaining 
what  the  man  has  been  and  the  cause  of 
his  helplessness.  But  the  armless  man  who 
lost  his  limbs  in  a  factory  explosion  is  up- 
to-date  in  his  methods,  for  he  has  pictures 
on  his  organ  illustrating  the  accident. 

See  Regent  Street  and  die — but  it  must 
be  on  an  afternoon  in  the  season,  and  not 
on  Saturda}-,  else  \-ou  die  in  \ain.  It  is 
almost  as  true  to  life  as  a  scene  in  a  first- 
class  theatre  !  The  women,  the  jewels,  the 
pictures,  the  silks,  the  gowns,  the  hats,  the 
furs — and  one  or  two  men,  perhaps — are  all 
worth)-  of  immortality.  Then  the  shadow 
creeps  into  the  picture.  It  is  a  man  with 
a  board  on  his  chest — that  ghastly  board 
alwa\-s  reminding  one  somehow  of  a  grave- 
yard stone  !  He  is  blind.  Take  his  hand, 
and  lead  him  across  the  street.  He  speaks 
a  word  of  thanks  in  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
his  accent  is  unlike  that  of  }'our  other 
friends  who  garner  their  daily  bread  on  the 
pavement.  He  is  a  German.  His  fair,  hand- 
some face  hardens  a  little  as  he  says  it,  as 
though  he  expected  the  confession  to  alienate 
sympathy.  Pride  was  perhaps  a  stumbling 
block  in  his  path  in  the  fulness  of  lu-alth  ; 
but  this  ,s)-mptom  of  it  is  almost  lo\ahlc  in 
the  victim  of  crushing  calamities. 

He  was  a  teacher  of  languages.  A  day 
came  when  the  page  A\-as  blurred,  and  a 
darker  day  ^till  when  he  awoke  to  pitchy 
night — blind  beyond  hope  of  cure.  Into  the 
bread-winner's  .shoes  at  once  stepped  the 
wife.  She  opened  a  little  sho|)  in  a  humble 
street,  and  haid  \\(iik  and  thrift  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  hearth  if  not  from  the  door. 
But  the  cup  was  not  full  !  Tiie  brave 
woman,  battling  with  feminine  tenacity  to 
save  her  home,  was  prostrated  with  an  incur- 
able disease.  And  just  when  Heaven  seemed 
to  have  d(jne  its  worst  earth  took  tiie  scourge 
into  its  hanfls.  The  house  had  to  be  vacated. 
Out  went  the  blind  German  and  his  family 
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BLIND  JACK      (Piccadilly: 

into  the  street,  and    there  he  now  finds    his 
friends  ! 

A  few  yards  farther  off — still  in  Regent 
Street — you  come  upon  one  whom  an 
Academician  might  paint  as  the  ideal  type 
of  him  who  has  seen  better  days.  There 
are  plenty  of  legislators  of  less  pleasing 
appearance.  He  wears  a  silk  hat  and  caped 
overcoat.  Every  afternoon  he  takes  up  his 
station  near  the  same  spot,  except  in  very 
severe  weather,  when  he  shelters  himself 
just  round  the  corner  of  a  convenient  side 
street.  The  crijjpled  match-seller  of  Regent 
Street  is  a  sad  sight ;  an  accident  in  a 
StaffordsJiire  coal  mine  has  condemned  him 
to  the  ranks  of  the  stricken.     The  match  and 


lace  vendor  who  is  often  seen  in  Farringdon 
Street  has  had  both  legs  amputated  from 
below  the  knee.  Once  he  was  a  stalwart 
man.  He  looks  a  sturdy  fellow  jet,  one 
who  was  made  for  action.  But  Fortune — 
misfortune — has  crossed  his  destin\'. 

Persons  of  education  are  few  amongst  the 
more  familiar  characters  of  the  streets.  The 
blind  lad)-  who  sits  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Martin's  Church,  and  reads  with  her  fingers 
the  Bible  and  other  literature,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  police  inspector.  She  was 
educated  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
governess.  Another  well-known  literary 
figure  is  that  of  an  old  blind  man  who 
sits  near  Parr's  Bank,  Regent  Street,  reading 
his  Bible. 

We  are  in  the  Ha_\-market  now.     A  Juliet  of 
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thirty  years  ago  passes,  Juliet  old  and 
shrivelled  and  deserted  bj-  Romeo,  or  |)cr- 
iiaps  R(Tmci)  died  when  the  sun  was  shining 
bright!}-  and  the  wnrld  was  very  fair.  Now 
she  is  a  street  character  in  .search  of  help 
and  pity,  though  she  hides  it  from  herself. 
I  low  pretty  she  once  was  !  Then  the  sharp 
little  curved  chin  was  rounded  daintilj'  with 
dimpling  flesli,  and  the  glow  of  warm  blood 
was  often  in  her  cheeks.  Tiiej-  are  Jiollow 
cheeks  now.  Thin  grc)-  hair  falls  in  sorry 
curls  on  her  shoulders.  Iler  faded  blue 
eyes    are    diverted    shyl\'    when    they    have 
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caught  the  looked-for  glance  of  pity;  once 
a  coquette,  always.  It  is  comical  even  while 
it  is  inexpressibly  sad. 

Another  dainty  little  lady  is  she  who  sells 
studs  and  bootlaces  at  the  east  corner  of  the 
British  Museum.  She  is  a  fragile  creature, 
no  taller  than  a  man's  elbow.  Hail,  rain,  or 
snow,  she  is  at  her  post,  and  conducts  her 
sales  with  a  dignit}-  and  directness  that 
would  do  credit  to  Bond  Street.  At 
Farringdon  Street  station  a  veteran  plies 
the  same  sort  of  trade,  only  that  he 
includes  pipe-cleaners  in  his  stock,  which 
is  set  out  on  a  tray  suspended  from  his 
neck.  On  Saturday's  he  is  seldom  far  from 
the  station.  On  ordinary  weekday's  he 
occasionally  goes  prospecting  in  other  parts 
of  the  district.  Farther  east,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Finsbury  Pavement,  one  comes 
upon  a  poor  sightless  fellow,  the  victim  of 
a  historic  d)-namite  explosion.  A  brass 
plate  hung  upon  his  chest  tells  the  stor\-. 
Whitechapel,  too,  has  its  maimed  dependant 
upon  the  match  and  bootlace  industry.  His 
infirmities  compel  him  to  ply  his  trade  seated 
in  a  sort  of  bath  chair. 

Should  Lord  Tom  Noddy  in  a  fit  of 
extravagance  ride  on  a  'bus  from  H}'de  Park 
Corner  to  the  City  he  can  buy  a  box  of 
matches  at  Piccadilly  Circus  without  alighting. 
The  Circus  has  for  }'ears  past  been  frequented 


by  a  man  who  passes  u[)  matches  and  button- 
holes to  omnibLis  pas.sengers  on  the  end  of 
a  long  pole.  This  good  Samaritan  does  not 
restrict  his  humanitarian  zeal  to  J'iccadilly. 
You  find  him  mani]julating  his  wand  in 
Oxford  Circus,  at  the  Marble  Arch,  and 
at  a  dozen  other  places.  He  is  a  useful 
fellow.  It  is  never  a  luxury  to  descend 
from  the  lo])  of  a  'bus.  To  do  .so  for  a 
box  of  matches  would  be  heroic — indeed, 
Homeric. 

There  is  a  woman  who  sells  matches  at 
Charing  Cross.  What  a  romance  is  hers ! 
She  is  old,  but  her  figure  is  youthful  still, 
and  her  big  brown  e)-es  can  sparkle  at  times. 
Thirty  years  ago  she  was  a  pretty  girl. 
Men  looked  after  her  as  she  tripped  through 
the  streets.  Then  she  was  a  leading  hand 
in  a  West-End  costumier's.  The  frills  and 
frip[jeries,  the  bows  and  rosettes,  that  make 
a  debutante's  gown  bewitching  vrere  her 
speciality — now  it  is  a  box  of  matches. 

In  time  she  had  a  home  and  a  husband. 

"  I  never  left  'im  without  'is  meals  .  .  . 
never  .  .  .  And  now  I'm  'ere  .  .  .  'is 
doing  ...  I  think  'e's  dead  .  .  .  Wish 
I  knew ! "    .    .    . 

For  several  years  she  has  sold  matches  at 
Charing  Cross.  Several  long  )-ears  !  Yet 
she  still  remembers  to  herself  with  pride 
that   she  ne\'er  forgot  what  was  due   to  her 
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lord's  health}'  appetite.  And 
one  fine  da_\-  he  went  out  with 
his  milk-cart,  for  he  was  a 
milkman — and  he  has  not  )"et 
come  home. 

Every  day  for  many  }-ears 
a  blind  man  has  posted  him- 
self at  the  Russell  Square  end 
of  Southampton  Row.  There 
he  sits  till  late  in  the  evening, 
a  little  cup  hung  round  his 
neck  for  the  coppers  of  the 
charitable.  From  infancy  his 
eyes  were  weak.  He  became 
a  hotel  porter.  Year  by  )-ear 
his  sight  grew  worse.  The 
crisis  came  when  in  noonday 
he  had  to  grope  his  way  through  the  passages 
as  though  it  w^ere  twilight.  He  tripped  over 
boxes  and  stumbled  upstairs  ;  faces  he 
should  have  recognised  were  strange  to  him. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  they  said.  What 
was  the  matter !  The  porter  was  blind. 
That  was  all. 

Such  are  they — toll  collectors  on  the  road 
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to  Heaven.  They  drift  from 
mansion  and  hovel,  from 
kitchen  and  factor}-,  from 
boudoir  and  counter,  from,  office 
and  camp  and  stage,  and  the 
Spar  of  our  Mercy  is  their 
onl}'  hope — too  often,  alas  !  an 
elusive  spar,  a  sickening  hope, 
an  ever-fleeting  mirage.  Too 
often  the  shrivelled  hand  is 
outstretched  in  vain  ;  the  sup- 
pliant voice  melts  in  the  babble 
of  the  crowd,  the  hungry  eyes 
plead  to  cuirasses  of  steeL 
From  day  to  da}-  recruits  glide 
into  the  ranks,  and  now  and 
again  the  frantic  struggle  ends, 
and  a  tired  wastrel  goes  down  to  rest 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  world,  leaving  not 
an  eddy  behind,  not  a  ripple,  not  a  wrinkle 
on  the  face  of  the  pitiless  waters.  It  is 
the  working  of  the  Wheel  of  Life  breaking 
human  hearts  —  torturing  souls  ;  and  why 
such  things  must  be  God  alone  knows.  We 
can  but  love,  and  help,  and  pity 
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^fONSIEUR  HKXRI   not  come  yet?" 
'1     aiul    M)-    Lady   lifts    her  head    fnjm 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Globe  she  is 
readinLj,  while  sittinc;  in  front  of  her  looking- 
glass    with    her    luxuriant    locks    in    simple 
disorder. 

And  at  that  moment  Justine  announces, 
"  The  hairdresser  is  here,"  with  all  the 
portentous    solemnity  that  the  butler  would 


around  her  a  lace  cloak,  anrl  My  Lad\'  is 
ready  to  meet  her  husband  in  the  hall  and 
start  for  her  evening  entertainment.  It  has 
been  a  hurried  dressing,  for  an  early  dinner 
is  to  be  the  preliminar)-  to  a  gala  night  of 
much  feasting  and  festivit}-. 

The  brougham  is  at  the  door,  M)-  Lord 
has  been  assisted  to  the  adjustment  of  his 
coat    to    a    nicet)',    after    a    careful    surve\' 


say,  "  Madam  is  served,"  and  My  Lady  of  the  effect  in  the  mirror,  and  they  are 
closes  the  paper  at  once  to  greet  the  prepared  to  start  for  that  corner  table  of 
Frenchman,  knowing  that  while  he  dresses  their  favourite  restaurant,  where  behind  a 
her  hair  she  will  not  lack  food  for  the  glass  screen  the  attentive  waiter  soon  gives 
mind  ;  for  now,  even  as  yesterday  and  the  evidence  that  he  knows  his  customers  and 
day  before,  does  the  barber  temper  the  would  attend  to  them  well — would  do  e\-en 
prose  of  his  occupation  with  the  poetry  of  as  it  is  advised  we  should  all  do,  as  he  would 
scandal.  be  done  b\'. 

The    hairdressing    is    soon    over,    the    skil-  The  little  dinner  is  served    with    ra[jidity, 

and   coffee   and    Kummel    are    placed   before 
them    within  thirt_\-   minutes  of  their  arri\-al, 

and    thev    are    off 


ful  fingers  of  the  coiffeur  have  laid  the 
locks  of  My  Lady  in  shining  waves,  and 
twisted  them  into 
a  coil  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and 
clasped  them  with 
glittering  dia- 
monds ;  then, 
placing  his  feet  to- 
g e t h e r,  he  has 
bowed  his  adieux 
with  all  character- 
istic gravity. 

The  evening 
dress  of  softest 
chiffon  and  rarest 
lace  is  slipped  over 
that  sleek  head, 
pearls  are  placed 
round  the  fair 
throat,  the  corsage 
shines  with  dia- 
monds, the  final 
puff  of  powder  is 
applied  to  the 
glowing  cheeks. 
Justine      wraps 
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to  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  for  it  is 
the  first  night  after 
the  return  of  Sir 
Henr}-  Irving  from 
one  of  his  American 
trips,  and  all  the 
world  of  \\-ealth 
and  fashion  is  to 
meet  to  hear  and 
join  in  tlie  tumul- 
tuous shouts  of 
welcome  which  will 
greet  the  great 
actor  when  he  steps 
once  more  upon 
the  boards  in  Lon- 
don. The  broad 
steps  of  the  en- 
trance are  thronged 
with  people,  the 
aide-de-camp  of  the 
chief  of  British 
actors    is 
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all  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  "  Sir  Henry 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you  on  the  stage 
after  the  performance  "  is  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  My  Lady,  who  feels  inordinate)}'  ]jroud 
of  the  privilege. 

The  lights  are  lowered  and  the  play  has 
begun,  and  the  clapping  in  the  stalls  has 
been  rapturously  echoed  in  the  gallery,  when 
the  best-beloved  actor  of  his  day  comes 
forward  to  prove  again  his  right  to  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  artist.  Between 
the  acts  the  well-known  in  the  world  of 
Art  and  Letters  exchange  their  greetings, 
and  My  Lady  is  confidentially  told  by  a 
dramatist  on  her  left  that  the  new  play  at 
such-and-such  a  theatre  was  not  a  success 
because  the  acting  was  so  bad,  while  during 
the  second  interval  she  learns  from  a  leading 
light  in  the  histrionic  firmament  that  tlie 
real  reason  for  its  failure  was  because  the 
author  could  not  be  made  to  see  how  stupid 
was  his  story  and  how  dull  was  his  dialogue. 
The  appointment  of  a  prominent  painter 
to  the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  the  ne.xt  news  which  reaches 
her.  "  The  ideal  man,"  "  Too  much  of  a 
crank  for  the  position,"  "  One  of  the  fairest 
judges,  he  has  no  prejudices,"  is  he  voted 
alternately,  and  alwa\'s  with  con\'iction. 

When  the  play  is  over,  and  the  storm  of 
applause  has  subsided,  and  the  few  courteous 
words  of  acknowledgment  have  been  spoken 
by  Sir  Henry,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and 
gossip  takes  place  in  the  stalls,  where  there  is 
much  rustling  in  and  out  of  cloaks  when  the 
invitation  to  go  on  the  stage  is  forthcoming. 

And  what  a  change  is  there,  my  country- 
men !  The  palace  garden  has  disappeared, 
and  on  "  such  a  night  as  this,"  outlining  the 
back  cloth  in  formal  row,  are  there  tables 
.set  -with  glittering  silver  and  tempting  food, 
presided  over  by  eager  black-coated  waiters. 
A  very  quick  transformation  it  has  been, 
for  already  groups  of  people  are  stand- 
ing about,  hoping  for  a  word  with 
their  host,  who  indeed  seems  to  be  here, 
there,  and  ever\-where,  greeting  all  with 
gracious  gladness.  To  the  side  of  M\' 
Lady  he  comes,  to  remember  to  ask  after 
her  prowess  in  golf,  and  to  compliment  her 
husband  on  his  recent  achievements  in  the 
war  ;  then  he  is  seized  upon  b\-  a  dignitar}' 
of  the  Church — and  with  what  respectful 
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interest  each  attends  to  the  other! — a. 
distinguished  lady  novelist,  wIkjsc  advanced 
views  are  always  advancing,  finds  in  him  a 
sympathetic  listener ;  while  the  hero-struck 
girl,  wh(j  is  introduced  by  her  proud  parent, 
declares  his  smile  "divine";  and  when  that 
friendly  hand  is  laid  upon  his  shoulder  the 
enthusiastic  schoolboy  becomes  at  once  and 
for  ever  a  devoted  disciple.  The  Minister 
of    State   drinks    a    glass    of   champagne    to 
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Sir  Henry's  health  ;   the  gushing  j-oung  lady 
is    promised    the    autograph   she   seeks ;    and 
the  young    actor   is   encouraged    by    a   word 
from    the    chief,  who    trul\-  contrives   to   sa.y- 
the  right  word  in  the  right  tone  to  e\erybody. 

M)'  Lady  follows  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounds Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  even  after 
the  fatigues  of  her  work  she  finds  the 
great  actress  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
gay  as  a  girl  in  her  joyous  welcome  and 
responding  s\mpathetic  all\-  to  ]\Iy  Lad\-'s 
complaint  : 

"  I'm  so  sorry  we  must  hurrv  awa_\'  :  it  is 
hard  to  leave  this  throng  of  interesting 
people,  but  we  are  bound  to  that  reception  at 
the  Carlton  Hotel,  where  Lady  A.  has  ar- 
ranged to  recei\e  her  friends  at  supper,  and  an 
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amateur  finance  committee  is  to  sit  upon  the 
question  of  expenses  at  an  amateur  theatrical 
entertainment,  yiven  to-niyht  in  aid  of  a 
deserving  charity." 

Lightly  stepping  through  the  glass-covered 
portals  of  the  hotel,  My  Lady  hurries  to  the 
right  into  the  little  room,  where  the  ])o\vder- 
puff  may^  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of 
notice,  the  faithful  hand-maiden  divests  her 
<jf  her  cloak,  and  the  hurried  inspection 
into  the  looking-glass  shows  that  so  far  the 
revels  of  the  evening  have  not  left  any- 
unbecoming  traces  upon  her  face. 

Amid  the  garden  of  palms  there  are 
lounging  and  smoking  many  men  of  their 
acquaintance.  There  is  Lord  George,  who 
is  just  back  from  Africa,  and  there  is 
Charley  L.,  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
splendid  riding  of  his  favourite  jockey  that 
afternoon,  while  Mrs.  I",  rushes  forward  to 
urge  My  Lady  to  confide  to  her  where  she 
bought  her  beautiful  gown,  and  to  ask  her 
whether  it  is  really  true  that  the  dresses  at 


a  certain  establishment  in  London  are  all 
stitched  and  made  up  in  Paris.  "  You  are 
only  fitted  here,  my  dear,  I  am  told,  and 
everything  else  is  done  in  France." 

They  move  to  meet  their  hostess.  Lady 
A.,  who  is  gowned  in  pale  mauve  \elvet, 
and  wearing  all  the  diamonds  which  unkind 
gossip  has  credited  to  the  possession  of  the 
family  financier. 

My  Lady  and  her  husband  are  soon 
directed  to  their  places  at  the  table,  where 
it  would  seem  they  are  the  last  arrivals. 
Animated  conversation  is  being  carried  on 
about  the  wonderful  theatrical  entertainment 
which  has  been  graced  by  all  the  favourites 
of  Society,  and  there  may  be  heard  such 
comments  as,  "  Miss  N.  ought  really  to  make 
the  stage  her  profession "  ;  and  "  Lady  S.'s 
manners  are  delightful ;  but  don't  you  think 
her  enthusiasm  as  a  programme-seller  might 
have  been  tempered  with  a  little  discretion  ? 
— her  attitude  \\'as  really  too  solicitous," 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

However,  the  show  has  realised  an  amount 
of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  who  shall 
say  that  charity  does  not  number  amongst 
the  sins  it  covers  an  opportunity  of  gossip 
about   our  neighbour  ? 

"  We  are  really  perfect  slaves  to-night," 
complains  My  Lady  to  Lady  A.  "  I 
\'owed  I  would  dance  at  the  Duchess  of  G.'s 
cotillon,  and  one  o'clock  is  the  hour  arranged 
for,  and  it  is  a  quarter  to  one  now  !  I  must 
be  off;  and  it  is  so  delightful  here — you  are 
surrounded  by  such  amusing  people." 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  kind  ;  ;£'5,ooo,  1 
believe,  wc  ha\c  raised  to-night  one  way 
and  the  other,  and  the  expenses  were  not 
quite  ;{^4,000." 

My  Lady  says  nothing,  but  thinks  much, 
and,  smiling  her  farewell,  seeks  again  the 
little  dressing-roimi,  to  drag  her  lace  and 
chiffon  mantle  from  beneath  a  myriad  of 
cloaks  and  to  iiurry  once  more  into  the 
brougham,  fcjllowed  by  the  fiithful  one, 
whose  duty  as  jiioneer  does  not  jirevcnt 
him  from  saying,  with  almost  pathetic  em- 
jihasis,  "I  should  have  liked  to  fmish  ni\' 
supjjcr — that   new  salad  was  ri])pin'." 

The  hall  door  at  —  Curzon  Street  is 
thrown  opiii,  the  silken  stockings  and  ])ow- 
dered  iieads  of  the  footmen  joroclaim  the 
exalted    position   of   their  mistress,  and    My 
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Lady  is  at  once  mounting  the  tapestry- 
hung  staircase,  where,  in  a  pahn-shacicd 
alcove,  there  sit  those  popular  minstrels 
known  as  the  lilue  Hungarians,  anfl 
culled  by  Owen  Hall  "  the  band 
from  Blue  Hungary."  She  meets  the 
Duchess  half -way,  and  receives  an  en- 
thusiastic "  I  was  just  becoming  nervous  lest 
you  should  disappoint  us." 

"  As  if  I  would,"  she  re- 
plies, "  when  I  had  specially 
promised  you,  dear  ;  and  do 
not  think  I  have  a  soul 
above  presents  either,"  she 
continues  merrily.  "  I  will 
be  three  moinents  getting 
ready,  and  j-ou  can  warn 
the  dancers,  if  I  am  reall}- 
the  last  to  come." 

Soon  the  cotillon  is  in  full 
swing,  and  no  greater  fun  is 
evolved  from  any  than  from 
the  old  Mirror  figure,  and 
My  Lady's  hesitation,  de- 
liberation, and  final  selection 
are  made  with  much  coquetry. 
The  postillions  gallop  round 
the  room  in  fine  style, 
Bluebeard's  wives  are  chosen 
with  great  wariness,  and  My 
Lady  finds  herself  possessed 
of  a  little  gold  looking-glass 
set  with  turquoise  and  more 
flowers  than  she  can  con- 
veniently carry. 

"It  is  charming  here;  I 
wish  I  could  stay  longer,  but 
I  am  bound  to  go  on  to  a 
reception — I  ought  to  ha\e 
been  there  an  hour  ago.  If 
I  only  just  put  in  my  ap- 
pearance I  shall  have  done 
my  duty  towards  my  husband.  You 
know  it  is  for  his  sake  I  am  going,  for  I 
do  not  want  him  to  be  sent  out  again ;  and 
it  is  rumoured  that  Sir  S.  is  to  retire  from 
public  life,  and  —  well,  vacancies  must  be 
filled,  and  there  is  a  social  side  to  every 
political  question,  and  women  rule  the  world, 
or  at  least  we  all  think  so  —  so  you  will 
e.xcuse  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

They  are  off  again  and  within   a  ver_\'  few 
moments   at   a  well-known    house    in   Picca- 


dilly, where  there  is  such  a  getting  upstairs 
as  would  recall  the  doubtful  pleasures  of  a 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  spent  on  foot  in  the  City. 
.Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  fight  for  every 
stc[),  the  downcomers  and  the  upgoers 
seem  as  if  they  would  never  extricate  them- 
selves; and  a  weary  woman  is  to  be  found 
standing  at  the  top,  patiently  saying,  "  How 


AT   THE    RECEPTION. 

do  \'ou  do  ?  "  and  "  Good-b}'e  "  to  the  people 
who  are  pressing  round  her — occasionallj^,  it 
must  be  admitted,  greeting  those  who  are 
just  arriving  and  speeding  the  parting  guest 
with  con\-incing  courtesy. 

My  Lady  diplomaticalI\-  fights  and  struggles 
until  she  succeeds  in  effecting  the  most  casual 
meeting  between  her  husband  and  the 
authorit}',  and  then  turns  to  sympathise 
with  her  hostess  on  her  fatigue.  She  has 
been  standing    there — poor  lady  ! — for    three 
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-mortal  hours,  with  never  a  bite  or  sup  : 
a  social  heroine  of  no  mean  parts.  Wy  Lady 
remains  near  her  in  silence,  realising  that 
nothing  as  a  guest  could  so  well  become 
her  as  the  leaving  of  such  a  tired  hostess  ; 
yet  she  herself  is  still  thrilling  with  the 
-excitement  of  the  cotillon,  and  feeling  as  it 
fatigue  were  an  unknown  possibilit}'. 

"  I  hate  the  idea  of  going  home,"  she  says 
to  her  husband  when  they  are  once  more 
settled  in  the  carriage  ;  "  it  is  so  dull  to  go 
there,  and  I  want  something  exciting  to  take 
place.  Here  is  a  beautiful  dawn  in  a  world 
alive,  and  I  am  to  shut  it  all  out,  to  sleep 
when  the  earth  is  awaking." 

But  the  clattering  hoofs  of  a  galloping 
team  may  be  heard  amidst  masculine  shouts, 
and  "A  fire!  a  fire!"  shrieks  M)-  Lady  with 
■delight;  "just  the  ver}-  thing!  P'ollow  them, 
Johnson  !  "  she  cries  to  the  coachman. 

Past  the  Park  they  rush,  waking  the 
echoes  of  the  silent  Edgware  Road,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  sleepful  Maida  Vale,  and 
■on,  on  they  tear  through  a  hushed  world 
of  villas  set  in  green  gardens,  till  they 
■come  to  a  small  side  street  where  there  is 
-assembled    a   sm&ll    knot    of  anxious,   silent 


people,  and  the  engines  are  blocking  the 
wa_\-,  the  pavements  are  wet  with  tor- 
tuous lines  of  leather  piping,  and  a  slight 
smoke  in  the  distance  shows  that  the  con- 
flagration is  exhausting  itself,  when  the 
sight  of  a  stalwart  young  fireman  being 
lifted  into  a  cab  freezes  My  Lady's  warm 
excitement  into  cold  terror. 

"Is  he  hurt?"  she  asks. 

"  Only  stifled  a  bit  b}-  the  smoke,  ma'am, 
and  he's  broke  his  arm,  I  think ;  he  got 
down  the  child  that  was  burnt." 

My  Lad\-'s  mood  has  changed  ;  she  is 
no  longer  eager,  glad,  and  ga}' — she  shivers 
with  the  cold  of  the  early  dawn  ;  the 
careless  gaieties  of  the  early  evening  are 
blotted  out  b)-  this  woful  tragedy  of  human 
suffering  ;  and  she  turns  to  her  husband,  "  I 
am  so  tired,  let  us  go  home." 

The  horse's  head  is  turned,  and  they  reach 
their  door  just  as  the  gre\'  dawn  is  growing 
pink,  and  the  birds  in  the  Park  are  beginning 
their  joyous  song.  My  Lady's  evening  i.*; 
done,  and  her  day  has  risen,  and  My  Lord, 
divesting  himself  of  his  overcoat,  murmurs 
thankfully  to  himself, 

"  To-morrow  is  my  evening  at  the  club." 


THIC    COTILLON. 
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INSTITUTE     LONDON. 

By  HUGH  B   PHILPOTT. 


THERE  are  few  modern  developments 
of  London  life  that  have  so  excellent 
a  record  and  are  so  full  of  hope  for 
the  future  as  those  we  may  conveniently 
group  under  the  heading  "  Institute  London," 
a  term  which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
must  be  held  to  include  all  those  institutes 
of  a  partly  educational  and  partly  recreative 
character  which  ha\-e  been  established  in 
the  interests  of  j'oung  men  and  women  of 
narrow  means.  Such  institutions  are  now 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  London,  for 
recent  j-ears  have  seen  a  great  increase  in 
their  number ;  and  to  the  many  thousands 
who  take  advantage  of  them  they  prove 
a  genuine    boon. 

All  kinds  of  tastes  and  dispositions  are 
catered  for.  Educational  classes  of  almost 
endless  variety,  well-equipped  workshops  and 
laboratories,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  lectures, 
concerts,  gymnasia,  swimming  baths,  and 
athletic  clubs  galore  are  all  at  the  service 
of  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  London 
institutes,    at    a  cost    that  is   often  less  than 


that  of  the  fire  and  lights  he  would  require 
if  he  elected  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the 
dreary  loneliness  of  London  lodgings. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  every  institute  that 
offers  all  these  varied  attractions,  though 
several  of  them  do.  Sometimes  they  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  particular  lines.  Thus 
at  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  best  known  of  an\',  there  are  no  trade 
classes.  But  there  is  a  \ery  wide  range 
of  classes  in  scientific,  commercial,  and 
artistic  subjects.  Clerks,  teachers,  and 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  form  the 
bulk  of  the  students  at  the  Birkbeck,  and 
much  of  the  instruction  given  is  of  a  very 
advanced  character.  In  the  laboratory  espe- 
cially, which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  London,  some  very  thorough  work  is  done, 
and  every  facility  is  given  for  original 
research.  Xo  one  goes  to  the  Birkbeck  for 
an\'  other  purpose  than  that  of  serious  study. 
There  is  a  quiet,  thoughtful  air  about  the 
place  that  would  quickly  frighten  away  those 
intent  mereh'  on  pleasure.       On  Wednesday 
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evenings  the  students  unbend  a  little,  and 
attend,  with  their  friends,  a  lecture  or  enter- 
tainment of  a  popular  though  high-class 
character,  but,  with  this  exception,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  Birkbeck  for  any- 
thing more  frivolous  than  a  game  of  chess 
or  a  cup  of  tea. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  the  Pol\-- 
technic  in  Regent  Street,  the  most  popular 
and  many-sided  of  all  London  institutes. 
It  has  17,000  members  ;  and  it  would  not 
be    eas\-  to   think  of  any   legitimate    human 


s.   or 
At  each  side 


men — entering  or  leaving  the  buildin 
stopping  to  chat  with  friends 
of  the  hall  are  long  counters,  behind  which 
a  number  of  clerks  are  busily  engaged  issuing 
tickets  for  classes  and  concerts,  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Friendly  Societ}-,  the 
Employment  Bureau,  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  Co-operative  Holiday  Trips,  and  generally 
imparting  information  on  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Polytechnic  work.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hall  is  a  glass  case  containing 
cups    and    other    athletic    trophies    won    by 
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interest  for  which  it  docs  not  cater.  It  is 
an  educational  institute,  affording  technical 
as  well  as  commercial  and  scientific  instruction. 
The  carriage-building  class,  wliicli  we  illus- 
trate, is  one  of  the  many  trade  classes 
which  give  young  workmen  a  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  training  in  the 
calling  in  whicli  the\'  are  actually  engaged 
during  the  da)'.  The  P(jl)-tcchnic,  however, 
is  much  more  than  an  educational  institu- 
tion. As  .soon  as  we  pass  through  the 
entrance  doors  in  Regent  Street  we  get  a 
fair  impression  of  its  wonderfully  varied 
activities.  V\'e  are  in  a  spacious  mosaic- 
paved  vestibule,  which  proclaims,  by  means  of 
the  allegorical  frescoes  on  its  walls,  the  work 
and  aims  of  the  institution.  If  it  be  the 
evening  of  any  working  day  the  vestibule 
will  be  thronged  with  people — mostiv  voung 


"  Poly  bo\-s,"  among  whom  are  some  of 
the  most  famous  athletes  of  the  day.  In 
the  entrance  hall  are  alwa\-s  to  be  found 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Reception 
Committee  prepared  to  welcome  new 
members  and  show  visitors  over  the  institute. 
For  the  Polytechnic  is,  above  all  things, 
a  social  club.  To  other  institutes  men  go 
to  learn  this  subject  or  that,  and  when  the 
class  is  over  return  to  their  homes,  caring 
little  for  the  institute  as  such,  and  taking  no 
interest  in  other  branches  of  its  work.  At 
the  Polytechnic  everyone  who  enters  seem.s 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  good- 
fellowship.  A  man  may  be  as  diligent  a 
student  here  as  elsewhere,  but,  unless  he  be 
a  singularh'  misanthropic  person,  he  will 
nf)t  have  been  very  long  at  the  institute 
before    he    has    gra])plcd    to    his    soul   a    few 
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true  and  loyal  friends,  and  become  a  devoted 
member  of  the  great  "  I'oly  "  clan,  which  has 
adherents    in    all    parts    of  the    world. 

All  the  newer  polytechnics  have  many 
features  in  common  with  the  Regent  Street 
institution,  which  has,  indeed,  served  to 
some  extent  as  the  model  for  them,  though 
each  one  has  some  features  peculiar  to  itself 


Polytechnic  at  Chelsea,  the  development  has 
been  chiefly  along  educational  lines,  athletics 
and  social  life  being  entirely,  or  to  a  great 
extent,  neglected. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
the  People's  Palace  included  in  this  category. 
To  many  the  name  suggests  a  great  "  Palace 
of  Delight,"  like  that  described  in  .Sir  Walter 
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Probably  the  Woolwich  Pol_\'technic  is  the 
institute  which  has  most  closely  followed 
the  original  model  ;  and  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, seeing  that  it  owes  its  existence  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  the  founder 
of  the  Regent  Street  institute  and  the 
pioneer  of  the  pol}'technic  mo\'ement.  In 
some  instances,  as  at  the  People's  Palace 
in  the  Mile  End  Road,  the  Northern  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Holloway,  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute 
at     West     Ham,     and     the    South-Western 


Besant's  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men," 
a  book  which  undoubtedh'  helped,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  undertaking,  to  promote  it- 
progress.  It  is  true  that  the  People's  Palace  is 
in  a  district  where  there  are  wider  scope  and 
greater  need  for  a  popular  institution  than 
almost  anywhere  else  in  London.  But  the 
idea  of  the  governing  body  is  that  the_\-  can 
render  the  most  valuable  service  to  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  b}-  providing 
educational  facilities  of  the  highest  class. 
And     so,     after     undersioing      considerable 
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vicissitudes,  the  People's  Palace  has  settled 
down  to  a  strictly  educational  work,  which 
it  carries  on  with  singular  success. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  P'ast- 
End  polytechnic  shmild  ha\e  achieved, 
through  its  students,  higher  schrilastic 
distinctions  than  almost  an_\-  similar  institu- 
tion. Several  open  scholarships  at  the 
Univ^ersities  have  been  won  by  People's 
Palace  students,  anrl  it  is  noteworthy  th.it 
all  these  successful  stuflents,  as  well  as  many 
who  have  gained  high  honours  at  London 
University,  are  distinctly'  the  products  of 
the  People's  Palace  educational  system, 
having  obtained  all  their  education,  since 
leaving  an  elementarv  school,  in  its  d.iy 
or  evening   classes. 

It  must  not  be  sujjpo.sed,  however,  tliat 
the  extensive  buildings  are  wholl\-  and 
always  given  over  to  the  comparati\el_\-  few- 
studious  people  who  join  the  educational 
clas.se.s.  At  two  or  three  points  the  institu- 
tion touches  the  wider  and  more  varied  life 
<){  the  district.  In  the  great  Queen's  Hall 
entertainments  and  concerts  of  a  popular 
character  are  given,  and  on  such  occasions 
the  adjoining  winter  garden — a  great  iron 
and  glass  structure  containing  palms  and 
other  tropical  jjlants — is  used  as  a  promenade, 


and  presents  an  animated  picture  of  variecf 
life.  The  g\-mnasium  in  winter  and  the 
swimming  bath  in  summer  are  much  patron- 
ised by  those  in  search  of  healthful  exercise ;. 
and  in  the  reading  room  and  library,  which 
are  free  to  all,  many  types  of  East-End  life 
may  be  met  with. 

At  the  Northern  Polytechnic  and  the  South- 
western Pol\-technic  we  find  the  etlucational 
work  c\'eii  more  exclusi\-cly  the  i.ibject  of 
attention  Poth  institutions  have  modern 
ruid  well  equipped  buildings.  .At  IloUoway 
the  l)nil(ling  trade  classes  are  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  work.  These  are  very 
varied  and  com]ilete.  One  can  wander  from 
class  room  to  drawing  office,  and  from  draw- 
ing office  to  workshop,  observing  in  actual 
operation  nearly  all  the  processes  involved 
in  the  building  of  a  cottage  or  a  cathedral. 
The  institute  at  Chelsea  has  distinguished 
itself  by  pro\iding  definite  and  s\-stematic 
])reparation  for  a  career  which  few  educa- 
tional institutes  seem  to  take  into  their  calcu- 
lations, a  career  which,  nevertheless,  is  neither 
unimportant  nor  un|)opular — that,  namely, 
of  wife  and  mother.  In  the  Home  Training 
Department  women  can  undergo  a  complete 
course  of  study  in  such  subjects  as  cookery, 
household     management,    dressmaking,    sick 
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luirsln;^',  ])liysi()log)-,  liyt^iene,  luetic,  account 
keeping,  and  general  matters  connected  with 
ciiildren.  This  polytechnic  is  specially  strong 
in  women's  subjects.  Another  interesting 
department  provides  training  for  women 
teachers  of  gj-mnastics;  the  martial  exercises 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  195  forming 
the  most  picturesque,  though  not  the  most 
important,  item  in  a  very  complete  curriculum. 
The  social  side  of  life  is  more  cultivated 
at  the  Northampton  Institute  in  Clerkenwell 
and  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Both  these  are  primarily  educational  ;  but, 
in  addition,  many  societies  and  clubs  are 
organised  to  stimulate  friendly  intercourse 
amongst  members,  and  enable  them  to  ride 
almost  an_\-  reasonable  hobby  they  ha]3pen 
to  favour.  The  Northampton  Institute  is 
planned  and  equipped  on  the  most  huish 
scale.  The  classes  are  all  of  a  technical 
and  trade  character  ;  the  work  of  the 
institute  being  complementary  to  that  of 
the  Birkbeck  (scientific  and  literary)  and  City 
of  London  College  (commercial) ;  the  three 
institutes  together  forming  the  City  Poly- 
technic. It  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  trades 
that  is  taught  at  the  Northampton  Institute  ; 
and  a  walk  through  the  workshops  an_\- 
evening    is    an    interesting  and    cncDirraging 


sight,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  these 
young  men  and  women  are  not  amateurs, 
but  are  actually  engaged  during  the  day  in 
the  trades  they  so  assiduously  study  at 
night,  and  are  thus  seeking  to  perpetuate  the 
best  traditions  of  intelligent  and  skilful 
vvorkmanshi[j  in  British  industries.  In  many 
of  the  classes — such  as  the  brick  cutting 
one,  which  we  illustrate — the  student  gains 
an  insight  into  the  most  advanced  branches 
of  his  craft,  and  thus  fits  himself  to  under- 
take duties  of  which  the  workman  who 
has  had  no  such  training  is  incapable. 
At  the  Borough  Polytechnic  the  educational 
classes  cover  a  wider  range  ;  but  here,  also, 
special  attention  is  paid  to  trade  teaching. 
An  interesting  feature,  it  may  be  added, 
is  the  fully  equipped  school  of  bakery  and 
confectionery. 

But  for  a  thoroughly  healthy  social  life 
mingled  with  the  highest  educational 
efficiency  one  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
the  Goldsmiths'  Institute  at  New  Cross. 
Scarcely  an}'where  else  have  the  two 
elements  in  institute  life  been  quite  so 
judiciously  and  successfully  combined. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  an  exceptionall_\- 
clubable  spirit  among  the  inhabitants  of 
South-East    London,  or  to  the   peculiar  and 
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varied  gifts  of  the  secretan',  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute  is  characterised 
by  tiie  same  sociable,  friendh'  spirit,  the  same 
esprit  de  corps,  which  we  ha\e  remarked  as 
existing  at  Regent  Street  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  very  important  difference — that 
whereas  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  is  a 
young  men's  club,  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute 
is  a  club  for  young  women  as  well,  and  e\en 
for  those  who  can  no  longer  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense  be  described  as  young.  The 
Goldsmiths'  Institute  may  not  inaptly  be 
called  the  Family  Polytechnic.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  whose  sons  or  daughters  are  attend- 
ing classes,  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
institute  themselves ;  and  there  have  been 
cases  of  whole  families  becoming  members. 
One  thing  which  very  greatly  hel]is  to  keep 
the  members  together  and  attach  them  mnre 
ckjsely  to  the  institute  is  the  fact  that,  alone 
among  similar  institutions  in  London,  the 
Goldsmiths'  Institute  is  in  the  happy  position 
of  having  am[)le  recreati\c  grounds  adjoining 
the  building  itself  There  is  a  fine  cricket 
field  and  bowling  lawn  encircled  by  a  cinder 
track  for  running  and  cycling;  there  are 
also  asphalt  courts  for  tennis  and  ciuoits. 
With  such  attractions,  in  addition  to  the  fine 
swimming  bath  and  the  reading  and  .social 
rooms,  it  is  not  surprising  that  institute  life 
is  maintained  in    full    vigour  throughout  the 


year,  instead  of  falling  off,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  when  the  classes  close  for  the  summer 
months. 

A  well  known  institution  tliat  is  unique  in 
character  is  the  Working  Men's  College 
in  Great  Ormond  Street.  Founded  by 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  before  the  days 
of  school  boards  or  polyteclmics,  with  the 
object  of  affording  a  liberal  education  and 
an  elevating  and  humanising  club  life  for 
working  men,  the  college  has  numbered 
amongst  its  voluntary  teachers  such  famous 
men  as  John  Ruskin,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
I-'ord  Mado.x-Brown,  .Sir  Edward  Hurne-Jones, 
and  .Sir  John  R.  .Seely.  The  spread  of 
education  has  necessarily  changed  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  the  work  ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that,  while  much  of  the 
teaching  is  of  an  adxanced  character,  there 
are  still  nien  of  mature  \'ears  who,  conscious 
of  their  deficiencies,  but  shy  of  exposing 
tliciii  ill  iiiilinary  educatimial  institutions, 
go  willingly  to  the  Working  Mens  College 
for  elementary  instruction.  The)'  find  there 
a  ,s_\-nipalhy  and  a  spirit  of  comradeship  they 
might  .seek  in  vain  el.sewhere. 

The  characteristic  life  of  tiie  place  is  best 
observed  in  the  Common  Kooni,  where  men 
of  varied  t)'pcs  and  manj'  social  classes 
mingle  in  friendly  converse — University  men, 
who  ha\e  been  lecturing  «^r  conducting  clas.ses. 
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mechanics,  kiw  students,  Cit)'  clerks,  and 
shop  assistants.  A  t\-i)ical  feature  is  the 
Debating  Society,  whicii  is  sure!)'  the  cheapest 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  workl.  If  )'ou  are 
a  student  of  the  college  you  may  become 
a  life  member  of  the  Debating  Society  for  the 
sum  of  one  shilling;  and  that  modest  payment 
will  entitle  you,  not  onl\-  to  attend  the 
society's  meetings,  but  also  to  smoke  its 
tobacco  during  the  progress  of  the  debate. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  London  institutes 
it  is  not  possible  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  has  its  headquarters  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  branches  at  Aldersgate  Street  and 
Cornhill,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  suburbs. 
But  among  many  interesting  features  this 
unique  characteristic  may  be  mentioned — 
that  it  has  branches  all  over  the  civilised 
world,  so  that  a  young  man  who  joins  in 
London  can,  without  further  formality  than 
a  letter  from  the  secretar}^  continue  his 
membership  in  Calcutta  or  New  York  or 
Cape  Town.     The  Young  Women's  Christian 


Association,  which  is  run  on  very  similar 
lines,  caters  in  an  admirably  sympathetic 
and  liberal  s])irit  for  the  needs  of  young 
women  of  many  different  clas.ses,  and  pos- 
sesses at  its  headquarters  in  George  Street, 
IIano\-er  .Square,  some  of  the  most  comfort- 
able and  home-like  club  premises  to  be 
found  in  London.  Nor  is  it  possible  even 
to  mention  the  almost  numberless  institutes 
connected  witii  churches  and  chapels — though 
some  few  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Westbourne  Park  Institute,  attain  almost  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  polytechnic — or  the 
almost  equally  numerous  clubs  and  institutes 
for  working  bo)'s,  of  which  the  Telegraph 
Messengers'  Institute  in  Throgmorton  Avenue 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  type.  Of  these 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  whilst  they  vary 
greatl}'  in  their  methods,  and  to  some  extent 
in  their  aims,  they  are  all  sharing  in  var)-ing 
degrees  in  a  movement  which  makes  strongly 
for  a  fuller,  brighter,  and  nobler  life  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
great  city. 
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LONDON'S    TOILET. 

By    P.    F.     WILLIAM    RYAN. 


BEFORE  we  walk  out 
into  tlie  highways  and 
b_\--wa_\-s  to  look  upon 
London  in  the  hands  of  its 
cleansers,  it  is  well  to  take 
as  it  were  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  vastness  of  their 
task.  The  metropolitan  area 
covers  more  than  a  hundred 
square  miles  and  contains 
approximately  thirty  thou- 
sand streets,  or  about  si.K 
hundred  thousand  houses, 
which  if  wheeled  into  line 
would  e.xtend  across  I'Lurope 
and  Asia,  uniting  the 
Thames  with  theGrcatWall 
of  China.  Xo  man  knows 
every  quarter  of  the  capital.  But  its  dingiest 
alleys  as  well  as  its  most  fashionable  avenues 
are  cared  for  at  stated  times  by  the  municipal 
scavengers.  As  we  pa.ss  through  the  streets 
it  is  po.ssible  to  note  only  the  most  striking 
.scenes  in  the  routine  of  their  work.  Hut 
nearly  every  scene  has  a  hundred  counter- 
parts ;  some  have  a  thousand  ! 

Most  people  are  in  their  first  sleep  when 
the  toilet  of  London  is  taken  in  hand.  It 
has  gone  midnight ;  the  deserted  thorough- 
fares glisten  under  the  gas  or  electric  light,  as 
though  a  heavy  shower  had  fallen.  Thewater- 
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ing-carts  have  been  doing  duty  for  the  clouds. 
In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  bustle 
of  the  night  has  subsided  the  pavements 
are  completely  saturated.  Some  of  the 
watering-carts  waddle  and  waddle  slowly. 
They  are  of  the  old-fashioned  order.  But 
when  the  motor  watering-cart  is  used  to  soften 
the  carpet  of  grease  which  overlays  the  streets 
after  the  day's  traffic  the  work  is  disposed  of 
more  e.xpeditiously. 

Regent  Street  ha\ing  its  bath  is  a  sight 
for  gods  and  schoolboj's.  It  is  the  dandy 
of  West-End  avenues.  The  men  who  valet 
it  feel  the  seriousness  of  their  office.  In  the 
words  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "  Hit 
hisn't  clean  till  \'ou  could  heat  ^-our  vittles 
hoff  hit !  " 

There  is  a  dull  red  lam])  in  tin-  middle 
of  the  street.  Advancing,  you  hear  a  noise 
as  of  a  million  gallons  of  soda  water  "si/.zling" 
madly.  Beside  the  red  lamjj  the  water-main 
has  been  tapped  by  a  great  length  of  hose. 
At  the  loose  end  of  the  hose,  twenty,  thiity, 
forty  \'ards  away,  is  a  nozzle — and  a  man. 
The  man  is  having  a  glorious  time,  for  the 
no/.zle  is  a  pla}'ful  weapon.  .\s  he  aims 
high  and  low  he  sends  seas  of  water  flying 
over  the  pavement.  To  be  in  his  ])lace  many 
a  mother's  darling  would  give  half  his  head  ! 
When  the  nozzle  is  lowered  within  a  R-w 
inches   of  the   ground,    (|uaint,   fnaniy    waves 
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rise  round  the  operator's  feet — wet 
feet,  very  likely.  But  the  ricochet 
performance  is,  from  the  t^allery 
standpoint,  the  no/.zle-man's  finest 
effort.  The  instrument  is  held  almost 
horizontally  ;  the  water,  leaping  out 
like  a  cable  of  crs'stal,  grazes  the 
ground  far  ahead,  and,  opening  in  a 
great  fan  of  spray,  baptises  the  lafly 
and  gentleman  in  the  advancing 
hansom. 

Piccadill)'  has  mysterious  riles  of  its 
own.  The  frivolous  nozzle  and  the 
plebeian  watering-cart  are  never  seen 
there.  Its  delicate  complexion  stands 
cold  water  badly  !  The  aristocratic 
boulevard  must  be  tickled  gingerl\' 
by  a  broom — a  horse-broom  to  begin 
with.  The  huge  C)-linder  of  bristles 
is  just  like  what  a  patriarchal  hedge- 
hog must  have  been  in  the  days 
when  the  world  bred  generous  types. 
The  framework  in  which  it  revolves 
is,  to  the  eye  of  the  layman,  a 
medley  of  iron  bars,  ugly,  bare,  and  complex, 
with  a  sort  of  cycle-shaped  seat  for  the 
coachman.  And  who  can  do  him  justice? 
I'rom  head  to  foot  he  is  cased  in  waterproof, 
except,  perhaps,  his  face,  which  is  lost  some- 
where under  his  sou'-wester.  There  is 
nothing    flighty    about    his    horse !     For    the 
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thing  at  his  heels  is  "  hover  the  draft  o' 
'alf  a  ton  " — a  solid  subject  for  equine  re- 
flection. 

The  horse-broom  does  not  penetrate  into 
Piccadilly  Circus  ;  for  it,  too,  is  in  a  measure 
exceptional.  It  is  vulgar  enough  to  endure 
the  attentions  of  the  watering-cart  ;  but  the 
nozzle  is  taboo.  After  the  watering-cart 
has  had  its  innings  its  driver  may,  if  the 
Fates  are  propitious,  retire  to  the  shelter 
of  a  friendlv  porch  and  snatch  forty  winks 
while  the  squeegee-men  and  sweepers  deploy 
for  attack.  When  the  horse-broom  has  done 
parading   Piccadill)-,   two  parallel   creases   of 

mud  or  dry  rubbish, 
according  as  the  day 
has  been  wet  or  fine, 
rim  the  whole  length 
of  the  thoroughfare. 
Tiie  road  -  sweepers 
break  these  up  into 
small  heaps  for  the 
convenience  of  the 
men  who  feed  with 
their  shovels  the  in- 
dispensable dust  cart. 
The  squeegee-man 
deserves  to  rank  as 
a  popular  benefactor. 
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For  his  regular  night-work  there  is  no  audi- 
ence ;  but  on  a  rain\-  da)-  we  all  recognise 
in  him  a  valuable  imperial  asset.  A  dozen 
squeegee-men  clearing  Ludgate  Circus  or 
Oxford  Circus  on  a  drenching  No\-ember 
daj'  is  a  sort  of  hj-gienic  Waterloo — for  the 
mud  literally  runs  before  their  spirited  attack. 
Imaginative  gentlemen  sometimes  swear  that 
patent  leather  boots  exercise  a  magnetic 
influence  upon  squeegees.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  wheels  of  passing  'buses  and  cabs  fresco 
wonderful  patterns  on  white  collars  and 
aquiline  noses,  with  the  help  of  the  gigantic 
mud-pies  they  create.  But  the  dust  cart 
soon  comes  along.  Into  it  are  shovelled  the 
mud  -  pies  ;  and  the 
artistic  vagaries  of 
wheeled  traffic  are 
checked,  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Comic 
Spirit. 

In  the  City  proper 
there  is  practical]}- 
only  a  two-hours'  in- 
terval between  the 
cessation  of  daj'-work 
and  the  commence- 
ment of  night-work. 
The  night  men  are 
at  their  posts  at  eight 
o'clock  ;  about  mid- 
night there  is  an  in- 
terval for  supper ;  at  si.x  in  the  morning  their 

spell    of    labour    is 

finished.     The  toilet 
of  the  Lortl  Mayor's 
territoiy        ntiuires 
the   services  of  be- 
tween     se\cn      and 
eight     h  u  11  (1  r  c  d 
lands,    including 
two  hundred  orderl\- 
bnys,  and  no  fewer 
than     a     hundred 
lorses.   The  toilet 
)f     all      London 
gives     cm- 
l)loymcnt  in 
round   iiiini- 
hers  to  eight 
I  h  ou  s  a  nd 
hands.    I'lo- 
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fewer  than  twenty 
thousand  persons 
are  dependent 
directh'  or  in- 
direct]}' upon  this 
department  o  1 
municipal  work  for 
their  dail}-  bread. 

For  cleansing 
purposes  the  Cit}- 
is  divided  into  four 
districts.  There  are 
two  foremen  for 
each  :  one  to  keep  an  e}'e  on  the  sweepers, 
the  other   to  keep  two  e}'es   on   the  orderly 

bo}-s.  By  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the 
streets  of  the  City  are 
in  apple-pie  order.  At 
that  hour  the  zinc 
bins  or  pails  of  cinders, 
which  ornamented 
man}-  door-steps 
an  hour  previous]}-, 
have  been  emptied 
into  tlie  fift}-  or  si.xt}* 
dust  carts  wliich  are 
detailed  for  clay  dut}-. 
But  before  the  Cor- 
poration employes 
have  gone  their 
rounds  tlie  refuse  is 
often    o\-erhauled    by    "  cliiffonniers." 

Ever}'  free-born  Briton  is  not  ]iri\i]eged 
to  put  a  zinc  [lail  outside  his  door.  But, 
if  he  is  not  amongst  the  elect,  then  the 
dustman  pays  him  a  \'isit  during  the  clay. 
This  is  the  rule  in  all  jiarts  of  London. 
The  dustman  sometimes  contlescends  to 
|)]ant  a  bow  of  ril^bon  in  his  liorse's  mane. 
But,  more  generally,  he  is  a  sedate  fellow, 
abo\e  sucli  flights  of  fmcy,  whose  only 
intellectual  enjo}-menl  in  liusiness  hours  is 
derived  from  a  "tip."  The  Borough  Councils 
do  not  approve.  But  no  municipal  imprima- 
tur could  enhance  the  spiritual  beaut}-  of 
minted  bronze. 

The  orderly  boy  is  seen  in  all  tlie  principal 
streets,  cast  as  well  as  west.  Hut  lie  is  mi 
his  mettle,  as  it  were,  in  the  City.  Me  darts 
in  anfl  out  through  the  traffic  as  though  he 
were  .)n  hail-fellow  terms  with  the  hundreds 
of  'bus  and  \an  and   cab  horses  trotting  |)ast 
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his  station.  Everyone  assumes  that  he  bears 
a  charmed  Hfe.  And  the  Httle  fellow,  armed 
with  hand-brush  and  scoop,  would  feel  a 
slur  cast  upon  his  professional  reputation  if 
a  driver  pulled  up  his  team,  even  when 
the  horses'  noses  were  within  an  inch  of 
his  ear. 

He  has  wonderful  luck,  as  a  rule  ;  but 
sometimes  an  illustration  of  the  proverb  of 
the  pitcher  and  the  well  is  flashed  upon 
the  screen  of  London  street  life.  At  H)'de 
Park  Corner  or  Temple  Bar  or  Ludgate  Hill, 
wherever,  in  fact,  the  fever  of  London  bustle 
runs  highest,  a  small  crowd  attracts  you- 
Over  the  shoulders  of  the  people 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  boy 
with  soiled  clothes  stretched 
on  the  broad  of  his  back.  The 
dirty  little  paws  still  grasp  the 
scoop,  on  which  he  has  often 
rattled  the  devil's  tattoo,  grinning 
up  at  his  friends  the  passing 
coachmen.  The  face  is  pallid 
now,  beneath  its  layer  of  dust ; 
the  prone  figure  is  the  more 
pathetic,  because  usually  he  is 
such  a  bright,  cheer}-,  little  fellow. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  will  probably 
return  from  hospital  to  his  post, 
not  a  penn\-  the  worse  for  his 
collision  with  a  hansom,  and 
rather    proud  of  ha\-ing  been    on 


the  casualt}'  list.  If  the  doctors  fail  to  mend 
him,  then  he  overleaps  the  years,  and  attains 
at  a  bound  the  dignity  of  a  pensioner  to 
the  tune  of  ten  shillings  a  week  for  life. 

The  City  and  the  West-End  are  typical 
of  what  goes  on  all  over  Ltjndon  — 
witli  this  difference,  that,  while  in  the 
City  the  routine  of  the  toilet  may  be 
said  to  begin  at  eight  at  night,  and  in 
the  West-End  at  midnight,  in  the  suburbs 
the  lightness  of  the  traffic  precludes  the 
necessity  of  night  work.  And,  while  West- 
minster keeps  900  men  busy,  Fulham  can 
manage  with  200,  anfl  Stoke  Ncwington  with 
fewer. 

The  crossing-sweeper — Heaven  help  him  ! 
— is  the  free-lance  of  the  scavenging  pro- 
fession. The  accredited  grooms  of  the  capital 
are  sturdy  fellows.  The  crossing-sweeper 
is  often  a  human  wreck  waiting  for  Death 
where  meet  the  effervescing  streams  of  life ! 
Sometimes  the  match-seller  of  Saturday  is 
the  crossing-sweeper  of  Sunda_\' :  the  weather 
decides  his  calling.  The  Moll  Whites  of 
old  rode  the  air  on  a  broomstick.  Willi  the 
help  of  the  same  sober  steed  the  crossing- 
sweeper  rides  calmly  through  the  statutes 
against  begging.  Armed  with  what  was 
once  a  broom,  but  with  the  bristles  now 
worn  to  the  timber,  he  hardly  tries  to  deceive 
an)-bod)'  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  labourer. 
W'hen  night  falls  he  is  still  at  his  corner, 
resting  on  |his  broom.  He  rubs  his  numbed 
hands  together,  and  blows  upon  his  fingers 
— not  that   he   hopes   to   warm    them.      It    is 
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SORTING    A    DUST-HEAP   AT    A    COUNTV    COUNCIL   DEPOT. 


only  his  way  of  announcing  his  existence,  of 
inviting  your  gaze  to  his  sunken,  hungn- 
eyes — eyes  that  follow  \'ou  home,  and  peer 
weirdly  into  yours,  as  you  smoke  before 
the  roaring  fire  on  )-our  own  cheerful 
hearth. 

The  men  who  keep  the  parks  in  order  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  aristocrats  of  the  business.  He 
of  the  spiked  stick,  tilting  at  pieces  of  paper 
in  Hyde  Park,  is  a  Goxernment  ser\ant,  for 
his  employer  is  the  Office  of  Works.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  hands  permanently 
€mplo\-ed  about  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's,  the 
Green    Park,    and     Kensington    Gardens,    a 
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private  contractor  is  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  keeping  the  roads  in  proper  order.  The 
contractor's  foreman  drives  through  the  parks 
each  morning,  notes  what  requires  to  be 
done,  and  puts  on  the  requisite  number  of 
men 

After  a  big  public  demonstration  H\-de 
Park  gi\-es  its  valets  many  bus}-  hours. 
In  summer  time  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
people  who  go  to  the  parks  for  a  breath  of 
air  are  careful  to  speckle  the  swards  with 
])icccs  of  newspaper,  penny  novelettes, 
remnants  of  sandwiches,  and  orange  peel. 
These  things  are  consigned  to  holes  specially 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  burnt.  Lmpty  bottles 
and  sardine  tins,  and  all  the  less  inflammable 
sorts  of  rubbish,  are  sent  to  the  County 
Council  depots.  The  bottles  are  valuable 
prizes  to  the  women  and  men  who  turn  o\-er 
the  dust  hca])s  at  these  ])laces.  Neither, 
as  we  have  said,  are  the  zinc  bins  in  the 
streets  neglectetl  in  .search  of  the  luiiKhvd 
and  one  odds  and  ends  which  can  he 
turned  into  an  honest  peiuiy.  Pieces  of 
metal,  old  hats  and  liools,  and  rags — ■ 
ever)'thing    is    grist    for    the    humble    mill. 

No  complete  notion  of  all  that  i-omlon's 
toilet  in\-ol\-es  can  be  obtained  without  visiting 
a  dust  destructor.  They  are  to  be  found 
here  and  tlu-re  in  all  (|nai-tcrs  of  London; 
but  Slioreditch  ])rol)abl\'  stands  first  in  this 
respect.  Imagine  a  massive  iron  cube,  a 
veritable    iron     hou^^e    of   fire.     Tlu-    roar    of 
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the  furnaces  within  is  fierce  as  a  gale  at 
sea.  The  doors  arc  thrown  open,  reveahng 
what  words  cannot  describe — fire !  bri.L;ht  as 
great  banks  of  burnished  gold,  only  with 
soul  quickening  the  flaring  mass  of  yellowish- 
red  —  hungry,  tigrisli  soul  !  In  the  glow- 
ing slabs  there  is  a  strange  shimmer,  as 
though  each  of  the  hundred  million  atoms 
at  white  heat  quivered  in  glorious,  (lc\il- 
ish,  meaningless  conflict.  Had  Danlu  but 
known  the  dust  destructor,  to  what  ex- 
quisite agonies  could  he  not  have  con- 
demned some  of  the  wretches  of  his 
"Inferno"!  It  is  grand,  ugl}-,  choking, 
diabolical  ;  it  is  a  place  to  fly  from.  Hut 
its  very  ugliness,  while  repelling,  holds  )-ou 
fast. 

Half  a  dozen  men  with  long  iron  rods 
act  as  stokers.  Their  faces  glisten  with 
perspiration  ;  and  the\-  are  black  as  negroes. 
The  atmosphere  is  dust,  nothing  but  dust  ; 
it    shuts    out    the    roof,    \'ou    blink    it    into 


your  c\'es,  it  enters  your  nostrils,  it  .settles 
on  your  lips.  An  immense  iron  lift, 
large  as  a  railway  waggon,  is  above  j'our 
head.  It  is  rising  steadily  higher  and  higher. 
It  holds  tons  of  refuse.  When  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  iron  scaffolding  in  whicii 
it  slides,  its  cargo  is  emptied  into  cars 
that  run  on  tracks  laid  on  platforms  above 
the  destructor.  The  mouths  of  the  receiving 
chamber  are  beside  the  platform,  and  into 
these  are  heaved  the  contents  of  the  cars. 
The  furnaces  are  beneath,  devouring  every- 
thing with  the  ravening  appetite  of  a  monster 
that  would  feast  upon  its  own  vitals.  Massive 
iron  girders  cross  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
others  meet  these  transversely.  Everything 
is  big,  coarse,  forbidding  ;  and  yet  the  gloomy, 
brown  pa\ilion  of  fire  holds  the  eye ;  its 
ugliness  redeemed  by  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  mysterious  force  witliin — the  god  of 
Zoroaster,  a  very  slave  in  the  service  of 
despised  Bumble ! 
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O  O  K  I  X  G 
upon  the 
Fleet 
Street  of  a  com- 
paratively early 
newspajicr  era, 
Thackera)-,  in 
the  ])erson  ot 
one  of  his  char- 
a  c  t  e  r  s ,  was 
moved  to  the 
[)r  o  f  o  11  n  (1  (■  s  t 
reflections  when 
he  contemplated 
the  great  engine 
of  the  Press  which  never  slept.  And  if  the 
great  engine  was  so  wakeful  in  the  days  of 
"  Pendennis,"  how  much  more  does  she  seem 
to  palpitate  and  revel  in  the  very  jo)-  of 
existence  in  these  far  more  strenucjus  times. 
It  is  an  accepted  truism  that  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  of  our  ui)-to-(Iate 
civilisation  is  the  Press,  and  most  particularly 
the  London  Press.  Its  history  is  a  romance, 
and  each  and  every  da\'s  work  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  seeming  miracles.  T.onrlon  and 
the  country  see  the  result,  and   in   nllective 
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moments  marvel  that  it  is  all  for  a  half- 
penny or  a  penny.  This  is  just  where  P^leet 
Street  is  an  exception  to  most  other  institu- 
tions which  have  this  magic  glitter.  Rub  it 
away,  and  so  ver_\'  often  the  substance 
undei'nc'alh  is  as  mean  as  cla\'  ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  Fleet  Street,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  onl\-  increase.  The  outside  world, 
however,  is  seldom  prixilcged  thus  to  probe 
into  the  soul  of  Newspa[)cr-land.  It 
occasionally  scans  a  brief  report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  some  such  e.\clusi\e  Press  institution 
as  the  Institute  of  Journalists  or  the  News- 
paper Press  I'und  ;  but  beyond  this  I-'leet 
Street  behind  the  scenes  is  forbidden  lo 
the  person  wIkj  has  no  business  with  "co|))'  " 
or  with  proofs.  lie  speculates  upon  the 
happenings  there,  draws  ine\itable  and 
erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  functions  of 
editors  and  tiie  ubicjuity  ol  icporlers,  and 
pas.ses  on.  i'or  a  little  while  a  conu-i'  ol  the 
curtain  shall  be  raised,  and  .some  real  per- 
ception gained  of  the  inner  life  (jf  this  place 
of  wonder  and  of  m\stery. 

In  Xewspaper-land  there  is  no  time  for 
sleep.  There  is  just  one  shoit  pcrind  in 
tile   wlmle    double    rmnid    of  the    clock    when 
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she  is  a  little  inclinsd  to  drowse,  and  that  is 
between  five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  inornint;;. 
The  heavy  labours  nf  the  niL;lit  are  over,  aiK 
still  with  some  show  of  vij^ilance,  she  pauses  as 
if  to  gather  stren<;th  for  a  viijorous  s^rapijlintj 
with  the  events  of  the  dawnini;  da_\-.  ()b- 
\iously  this  is  the  time  to  steal  in  stealthily 
and  watch  her  recommencement. 

The  Street  itself  has  less  of  life  in 
now  than  at  any  time.  The  pajjer  carts 
have  done  their  turn,  the  staffs  of  the 
various  departments,  down  c\en  to  the 
managers  of  machines,  have  sought  their 
beds,  the  boiler  fires  are  burning  low,  and 
there  is  only  here  and  there,  besides  a  few- 
menials,  an  emergency  editor  reclining,  with 
what  comfort  he  can  muster,  till  the  da\- 
staff  returns  and  relieves  him  of  his  guard. 
On  him,  for  the  time  being,  devolves  the 
responsibility  of  watching  London  and  the 
world,  and  of  bringing  out  a  special  edition 
if  a  cablegram  should  warrant  it. 

And  now,  just  when  the  sunlight  of  a 
summer  morning  is  encircling  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  with  a  golden  fringe,  the  day 
workers  of  Fleet  Street  living  in  the  suburbs 
turn  uneasily  on  their  beds,  and  the  earliest 
of  them  rub  their  eyes  and  rise.  Necessity 
makes  a  simultaneous  demand  upon  the 
sub-editors  and  compositors,  and  by  se\en 
o'clock  tram  and  train  ha\-e  taken,  many  of 
them  to  Fleet  Street,  and  the  programme 
for  the  evening  papers  of  the  da\-  has  already 
been  entered  upon. 
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m   his  room  the  earliest  sub-editor 
pne   of  the   morning's   papers,  and. 
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Alone 
seizes    a 

scissors  in  hand,  scans  them  in  search  of 
the  most  striking  events  of  the  evening  and 
night  which  have  passed  ;  for  the  feature 
of  his  earliest  edition,  due  in  the  streets  in 
a  few  hours  from  now,  must  be  a  more 
or  less  comprehensi\-e  summary  of  all 
the  news  and  thought  that  is  in  this  pile. 
Paragraphs  are  cut  out,  trimmed  up,  striking 
headlines  put  upon  them,  and  are  whisked 
away  per  boy  into  the  composing-room,  where 
there  is  either  an  army  of  inky-aproned 
compositors  at  their  cases,  or  a  row  or  two 
of  Linotypes — most  wonderful  machines 
which  almost  seem  to  think. 

The  tape  machines  begin  to  click  out 
telegraphic  news  from  the 
country  and  abroad.  The 
first  \-ard  or  two  of  this 
curious  ribbon  will  tell,  per- 
haps, of  the  death  of  a  great 
celebrit}-  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  and — click, 
click,  click — the  next  of  a 
big  fire  which  is  raging  in 
the  East-End.  Before  the 
last  edition  is  printed,  this 
tape  will  have  spun  off  the 
best  part  of  a  mile  of  news, 
will  have  conveyed  the  first 
intelligence  to  the  sub-editor 
of  battles  and  murders,  legal 
trials  and  kingly  functions, 
the  winners  of  horse  races, 
the   movements  of  markets, 
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'^"S  tottei'ings  of  Governments — everything ! 
One  minute  there  are  ticked  off  half  a  dozen 
choice  sentences  of  Sir  Somebody's  great 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  commenced 
but  half  an  hour  before,  and  this  is  suddenh- 
interrupted  for  the  quotation  of  starting- 
prices  at  Ascot.  An  accident  in  the  street 
outside  the  office  comes  through,  and  is 
followed  b}-  the  news  of  disturbing  events 
at  Pekin  and  great  enterprises  at  New 
York.  The  serious  drama  of  the  world,  and 
its  tragedy  and  comedy,  are  mirrored  on 
tape ;  and  the  tape-boy  cuts  it  up,  and  pastes 
it  on  sheets  of  paper,  stoically  unmoved.  To 
him  in  the  lower  degree,  and  to  the  sub- 
editor,  who   receives   it,  in  the  higher,  it  is 
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but  "  copy  " — good  "  copy,"  passable  "  copy," 
worthless  "  copy,"   but   merely  "  copy,"  after 
all,  with  which  to  feed  voracious  compositors. 
And  in  the  meantime  little  brown  packets 
of  "  flim.sy  " — another    species    of   "copy" — 
have  begun  to  pour  in  from  the  news  agencies, 
home  and  foreign,  dotting  the  i's  and  crossing 
the  t's  of  the  tape,  and  telling  of  still  more 
happenings   of  the    day.     A    glance   decides 
their    fate,    as    far    as    the    day's    paper    is 
concerned.     In   the   majority   of  cases   they 
are  cast  into  the  oblivion  of  the  waste-paper 
basket ;  but  this  story  of  the  strange  disap- 
pearance of  a   City  man  is  worth  a  double 
headline ;     and     it     is     swallowed     b)-     the 
"  comps.,"  whose  hunger  but  increases.     For 
their     satisfaction     more     sub-editors     have 
arrived  to  back  up  the  early  man,  and  the 
reporters  are  coming  in.     All  this  vast  news 
received    is   not    enough.     The   news   editor 
is  at  work  hatching  a  plan  for  a  "  scoop  "  for 
the  day,  for  beating  all  his  rivals  with  some 
fine,     sen.sational     story,     or     an     exclusive 
interview.     When    the   idea   is    formed    it  is 
passed  on  to  a  reporter,  who,  on  the  moment, 
hurries  away,  perhaps  only  to  the  West-End 
of  London,   perhaps   to   Waterloo,   en   route 
for   Southampton,   to    meet   a   passenger  on 
board  an  incoming  vessel.     Others  are  spread 
out  on  the  day's  engagements — some  in  the 


Law  Courts,  one  at  a  gathering  at  the 
Mansion  House,  a  third  has  departed  for 
the  scene  of  a  colliery  disaster,  and  a  fourth, 
possessed  of  a  special  detective  faculty,  is 
endeavouring  to  beat  Scotland  Yard  in  the 
unravelling  of  some  great  m_\-stery. 

B}-  half-past  ten  the  high  pressure  of  the 
earl}-  morning's  work  inside  the  office  begins 
to  slacken.  Most  of  the  news,  and  the 
leading  article,  are  in  type  ;  and  the  early 
sub-editor,  having  seen  that  the  contents  bill 
is  of  proper  spelling  and  effect,  has  time  now 
to  go  out  for  breakfast.  Before  very  long 
one  hears,  in  regions  far  below,  the  sharp 
rattling  of  metal  plates.  The  "  comps."  and 
the  stereotypers  have  done  their  duty,  the 
machine-man  pulls  his  lever,  a 
roar  rises  up,  and  the  reel  of  paper 
is  being  converted  into  early 
editions  at  the  rate  of  thousands 
an  hour. 

Now  come  the  publisher's  most 
anxious  moments.  The  paper  is 
ready  for  the  people,  and  by  divers  methods 
he  must  give  it  to  them.  At  his  counter  there 
is  a  huge  crowd  of  urchins  rending  the  air 
with  savage  shrieks  and  )-ells.  Like  the  editors, 
their  one  desire  is  to  be  the  first  in  the  field. 
Presently  the  papers  come  up  from  the 
machines,  with  the  ink  still  greasy  on  them  ; 
the  babel  of  cries  increases  till  the  din  is 
deafening  ;  and  then,  from  the  back  of  the 
counter,  quires  and  half-quires  are  hurled  into 
the  air,  to  drop  into  pairs  of  eager  arms,  and 
be  carried  out  with  a  mad  rush  exultingly 
into  the  streets.  Away  from  four  or  five 
centres  in  Whitefriars  Street,  Tudor  Street, 
Stonecutter  Street,  and  so  forth,  they  are 
carried  at  a  gallop  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  the  topic  of  the  morning  being 
j-cllcd  from  these  lusty  young  throats  till 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  and  Ludgatc 
Hill  resound  with  it. 

This  is  the  minor  distribution  :  then  come 
the  cyclist  "  runners,"  as  they  are  called.  y\ 
corps  of  sturdy  riders  are  ready  on  the  kerb- 
stone; the  bags  on  their  backs  arc  filled 
with  the  white  or  ])inky  sheets ;  and  they 
wheel  away  from  the  side  streets  into  the 
main  thoroughfares,  threading  their  way 
through  the  traffic,  darting  across  streets 
at  right  angles,  dashing  in  front  of  horses' 
heads,  risking  their  lives  in   the  must  daring 
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making  cur\en  plates  of  pagks 
("daily  chronicle"). 

manner  at  every  turn  of  the  c\'cle  pedals. 
This  in  itself  is  surely  an  object  lesson  in 
the  strenuousness  of  London  life.  The  carts 
which  carry  huge  bundles  of  papers  to  the 
stations  and  the  suburbs  and  feed  the  boys  in 
the  main  thoroughfares  with  them  complete 
the  great  distributing  work. 

These  are  the  halfpenny  papers.     A  little 
later  the  penny  evening  journals  follow  them 
in  somewhat  more  dignified  style  ;  and,  from 
now  till  the  close    of   the  afternoon,  edition 
follows  upon  edition,  the  "  Special  "  is  followed 
by  the  "  Extra  "  and  the  "  Second  hL.xtra  "  ant 
the    "  Late,"    and 
the    vendors' 
street-corner   and 
other   pitches  are 
covered     with     a 
constantly  chang- 
ing    series    of 
contents    bills,    in 
white,   pink,   buff, 
green,    and    other 
tints.     Not 
a     few    of 
the.se   ven- 
dors    arc 
f  a  m  o  u  s 
characters 
in    t  h  e  i  r 
way,     and 


have  "  specialised," 
as  it  were,  in  some 
cases — one  is  pic- 
tured on  page  202 — 
for  }'ears  and  years. 
The  tapes,  the 
sub-editors,  and  the 
reporters  have  been 
as  hard  at  work  as 
e\er  ;  and  a  \ery 
different  paper  is 
the  complete  and 
polished  "  Late  " 
edition  from  the 
immature  effort  of 
the  morning.  So 
at  sLn  o'clock,  or 
thereabouts,  the  evening  newspaper  da}'  is 
o\'er,  and  the  offices  are  deserted  again. 

How  clean  and  tidy  were  the.se  sub- 
editorial  apartments  in  the  fresh  hours  of 
morning — and  see  them  now  !  One  may  ap- 
proach the  desks  and  tables  only  o\er  hillocks 
of  rival  papers,  piles  of  rejected  "  flimsies," 
and  entanglement  in  hundreds  of  )-ards  of 
confused    tape   is  certain.      The  air  is  heavy 
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centres.  These  me.s.sa<jes  are  costing  the 
paper  thousands  of  poLinds,  A  sim[)le,  two- 
line  "  Router "  may  announce  the  quite 
unexpected  rlcath  of  a  luiropean  monarch 
or  a  Ljrcat  statesman  ;  but  his  biography 
in  full  is  already  written  and  pigeon-holed, 
and  there  is  little  to  do  but  pass  it  on  to 
the  composing  dcparlinenl.  Intelligence 
which  is  coming  in  may  create  consternation 
throughout  the  country  in  the  morning,  but 
the  sub-editors  are  quite  unuKncd.  To  them  it 
is  (jnly  "  cop\- "  after  all  ;    and   all   is    well    if 


with  a  peculiar  odour  resulting  from  pa[)er, 
ink,  and  tobacco  smoke.  The  scene  is  cha<itic, 
and  it  is  a  little  melancholy  as  well,  for  all  the 
great — in  a  sense,  magnificent — efforts  of  the 
day  are  of  no  more  consequence  now.  Al- 
ready the  evening  paper  is  being  discarded  in 
the  railway  train  ;  to-morrow  it  must  all  be 
done  over  again,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next.  Several  miles  of  paper,  wheeled  to  the 
offices  in  great  reels  dail\'  through  the  streets, 
ha\e  been  used  up  to-day  ;  hundredweights 
of  printers'  ink  have  been  spread  o\er 
m  i  1  1  i  ons  of 
copies  of 
nearly  a  dozen 
journals. 

But  there  is 
no  rest  for 
Fleet  Street 
_\-et  ;  its  more 
serious  work  is 
only  just  be- 
ginning. 
Quietly,  less 
obtrusively, 
the  day  staffs 
of  the  morning 
papers  have 
long  been 
busy.  Special 
correspondents 
and  reporters 
at  home  and 
in  every  part 
of  the  civilised 

world  ha\e  been  gathering  their  harvest  of 
news,  and  now  it  is  speeding  over  the  wires 
to  its  great  headquarters,  where  the  night 
sub-editors,  turning  in  at  six  o'clock,  sit  with 
blue  pencils  for  its  reception. 

Necessaril}-,  the  task  being  greater  and 
less  hurried,  a  more  thorough  organisation 
is  apparent  than  was  the  case  during  the 
da}-time.  Special  departments  are  now 
working  for  the  completion  of  separate 
sections  of  the  paper.  The  sporting  sub- 
editors  are  dealing   with  all   the   racing  and 

athletic  news,  the  home  news  department  click  feebh',  the  desks  are  clear  of  "  copy,"  the 
is  covering  all  the  events  happening  in  order  has  been  gi\en  to  "  close  up,"  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  foreign  sub-  presently  the  chiefs  move  off  to  the  compos- 
editors  are  recei\-ing  agency  and  special  ing-room  to  superintend  the  "  make-up,"  as 
cablegrams  from  New  York,  Paris,  Berlin,  it  is  called,  arranging  in  the  printers'  forme 
Rome,  Vienna,  and   a  score  of  other  world's      the    precise    place    which    each    item    shall 
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it  is  through  before  one  o'clock.  If  "The 
House "  is  sitting,  columns  are  pouring  in 
from  the  special  corps  of  reporters  in  the 
Galler\-,  the  tape  machines  are  still  clicking 
as  briskly  as  e\er,  the  news  agencies  are 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  quantity  of 
"flimsy"  which  the}'  are  contributing,  and  the 
liners  of  Fleet  Street  are  adding  to  the 
gigantic  store  of  "  copy."  So  the  night 
wears  on.  B\-  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  most  of  London  is  fast  asleep,  the  great 
night's  work   is  nearins  its  end.      The  tapes 
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occupy.  Then,  when  this  is  done,  the  formes 
are  locked,  moulds  in  papier- maclic  are 
taken  of  each  page  of  the  paper,  and  from 
these  metal  cur\-ed  plates  are  made  in 
the  foundry  b_\'  the  perspiring  foundr)- 
hands  with  their  ladles  of  white  molten 
metal  ;  and  so  the  chiefs,  ha\-ing  thus  seen 
the  paper  "  put  to  bed,"  as  they  sa\-,  are  free 
to  gossip  with  each  other  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  on  the  events  of  the  night  and  things  in 
general. 

Presently    there    comes  again    that    hoarse 
roar  from   below.     The  machines  have  been 


n    to     the     later 
whicli    a    special 
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started.  There  is  a  momentar}-  lull  while 
the  first  papers  are  e.\amincd,  and  then 
every  one  of  these  great  mechanical  monsters 
is  off  again  at  its  topmost  speed. 

Looking  through  the  window  out  into  the 
street  it  is  ob.served  that  the  scene,  which 
was  quiet  and  tranquil  but  an  hour  ago,  is 
now  full  of  bustle  and  excitement.  There 
is  a  long  line  of  carts,  with  fresh,  mettlesome 
horses  between  the  shafts.  .Scores  of  busy 
hands  are  loading  them  up  with  huge  bundles 
of  the  freshly  printed  papers  which  palpitating 
macJiines  arc  belching  forth  by  thousands 
to  the  minute.     At  this  moment  not  in  the 


whole  world  is  there  so  bus\-  a  place  as  this 
wonderful  Fleet  Street. 

There  is  a  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  first 
carts  are  awa)'.  Some  are  off  to  the  great 
distributing  house  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Son,  Strand,  and  other  well  -  known 
wholesale  agents  ;  and  some  are  hastening 
to  railway  stations  to  catch  the  newspaper 
trains.  The  first  thought  is  for  the 
countr_\'  ;  and  not  till  the  country's  needs  are 
satisfied  is  attention  gi 
demands  of  London,  for 
town  edition  will  very  likeh'  be  printed  off. 
Then  away  go  these 
home  papers  to  the 
distributing  agencies  ; 
b}'  and  b_\-e  the\'  filter 
through  to  the  news- 
agents, and  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  sellers  are  going 
their  early  rounds. 

By  five  o'clock  the 
famous  street  has 
quieted  down  again. 
The  compositors  have 
gone  home,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  staff 
— a  few  of  them — have 
sought  an  hour's  re- 
laxation at  the  Press 
or  some  other  club. 
For  all  these  busy  folk 
the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  are  but  the 
c(]uivalents  of  the  ordinary  mortal's  ten  p.m. 
Then  each  to  his  suburban  home  b)-  all- 
night  tram   or  earl}'  train. 

One  more  of  Fleet  Street's  daily  cycles 
is  made  complete,  and,  just  when  the  City 
man  is  waking  and  speculating  u]X)n  the 
contents  of  his  morning's  ])a])ci-,  tlie  sub- 
editor who  made  it  for  him  is  slipping  awa}' 
inlci  a  dreamland  where  all  things  happen 
before  eleven  at  night  and  c(liti>iial  crises  are 
unknnwn. 

lie  has  cariu'd  his  sleep;  no  man  belter. 
1  )o  nnt  disturb  him.  Let  llic  cuitaiii  fall 
again  u]ion  News]:)a])er  London. 
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LONDON'S    DRAPERS. 

By    MRS.    BELLOC -  LOWNDES. 


LONDON  has  long  been,  in  the  business 
sense  of  the  word,  the  market  of  the 
world  ;  but  only  comparativch-  lately 
have  been  established,  especialh'  in  the  West- 
End,  the  well-known  emporiums  which  now 
cater  successfully  not  only  for  Londoners, 
but  for  those  American  and  Continental 
visitors  who  formerl}'  took  the  whole  of  their 
dress  custom  to  Paris. 

A  volume  might  well  be  written  concerning 
life  at  the  draper's  ;  the  more  so,  that  not 
content  with  what  was  originally  their 
mainstay — namely,  draper}',  milliner}-,  dress- 
making, and  underclothing  departments — 
many  now  join  to  these  separate  sections,  where 
every  household  want  is  satisfied,  from  the 
morning  tea  and  milk  to  the  costl}-  fruit  and 
liqueurs  required  for  a  Lucullian  banquet. 

The  time  may  come  when  no  drapery 
business  will  be  able  to  live  without  these 
adjuncts  ;  but  there  are  still  man}-  prosperous 
establishments  which,  like  their  ]-^-ench  ri\-als, 
deal  almost  entireU-  with  the  art  of  dress. 
Let  us  content  ourselv-es  with,  as  it  were, 
75 


taking  off  the  roof  of  one  of  the  half-dozen 
busy  London  hixes  which  cater  almost 
exclusive!}-  for  tlie  lad}-  customer.  It  ma}' 
be  doubted  whether  this  can  be  done  more 
effecti\-el}-  than  in  tracing  the  various  incidents 
connected  with  the  brief  existence  of  one  of  the 
man}-  prett}-  items,  sa}-  a  hat  or  toque,  dear  to 
the  feminine  heart,  from  the  dav'  when  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  stockroom  of  a  big 
West-End  establishment  to  the  moment 
when  it  is  final!}-  handed  in  at  its  purchaser's 
door  b}-  one  of  the  arm}- of fw//(yvj- belonging 
to  the  distribution  service  of  the  emporium 
in  question. 

Paris  is  still  supposed  to  hold  the  sceptre 
where  feminine  dress  is  concerned  :  accord- 
ing!}-, the  managers  of  each  great  London 
draper}-  business  have  to  make  a  point  of 
being  in  constant  communication  with  the 
ga}-  cit}-,  and  their  bu}-ers — man}-  of  whom 
are  paid  salaries  averaging  from  si.x  to  twcnty 
guineas  a  week — are  always  on  the  look-out 
for  new  ideas,  and  huge  prices  are  paid 
without  a   murmur  for  re-all\-  original  model 
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gowns,  model  hats,  and  even  model  under- 
clothing. 

"  What,"  the  reader  will  ask,  "  has  this 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  any  special  article 
from  the  workroom  to  the  customer's  hat- 
box  ? "  Everything  ;  fur  the  hat  or  toque 
in  question  owes  its  \-ery  existence  to  the 
care  exercised  by  the  bu\-er,  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the 
great  Paris  millinery  houses  ;  and  the  piece 
of  headgear  under  discussion  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  cle\er  modification  of  a  Paris  model, 
so  arranged  by  the  important  lady  whose 
business  it  is  to  superintend  the  milliners- 
department.  It  is  she  who  decides  of 
what  materials  the  hat  <or  toque  is  to  be 
made,  and  what  price  is  to  be  asked  for  it. 

At  the  London  draper's  each  da\',  properly 
speaking,  begins  at  8. 30,  but  as  early  as  7 
o'clock  the  young  men  assistants,  known 
to  the  trade  as  "  .squadders,"  ha\e  started 
work,  cleaning,  dusting,  and  finally  un- 
packing the  goods  which  are  to  be  shown 
and  offered  U>r  sale  that  da)-.  The  \-oung 
ladies,  who,  in  some  great  establishments 
I  could  name,  number  as  man_\-  as  250,  ha\c 
nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be  called 
".squadder"  work,  although  the}v  dress  the 
windows  of  their  departments  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  more  delicate  goods — and  this  especially 
applies  to  millinery — are  taken  out  of  boxes 


and  from  the 
tissue  paper  in 
which  they  were 
careful'y  wrapped 
up  th.5  night  be- 
fore, to  display 
thorn  to  the  best 
adxantage.  It 
ma\-  be  assumed 
that  particular 
care  is  bestowed 
on  .those  windows 
where  the  newest 
millinery  is  dis- 
pla\-ed,  as  so 
much  depends, 
when  headgear  is- 
concerned,  on  a 
first  impression. 
In  most  good 
houses  every 
article  for  sale  is 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  there'  is  a 
"  marking-off  room,"  where  e\"er\-thing  is 
priced  ;  but  this  onh'  applies  to  goods  that 
are  not  made  by  the  firm.  Before  a  hat  or 
toque,  for  instance,  has  left  the  workrooms 
it  is  marked  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
for  she  alone  can  know  what  it  has  cost  and 
what  the  profit  should  be.  It  may  interest 
some  of  those  ladies  who  spend  much  of 
their  time  "  at  the  draper's "  to  learn  that 
the  best  and  newest  goods,  especially  those 
copied  from  the  more  recent  Paris  models,^ 
are  alwaws  at  once  put  in  the  window.  It 
is  there  that  they  are  first  seen  by  the 
public. 

The  best-looking  young  lady  assistants 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  millinery 
department ;  for  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  many  a  middle-aged  plain  customer  will 
the  more  willingl)-  invest  in  a  hat  when  she  has 
seen  it  gracefully  poised  above  the  pretty 
face  of  the  \-oung  lad\-  who  has  been  told 
off  to  attend  to  her  wants.  Once  the  piece 
of  headgear  has  been  chosen,  the  delicate 
matter  of  ]:)ayment  comes.  If  the  customer 
has  an  account,  and  is  known  to  the  as- 
sistant, the  .amount  of  her  piircha.se  Is 
simply  debited  to  her  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  is  a  casual  purchaser,  she  is,  of  course, 
asked  to  pa\-  ready  cash,  but  it  is  also  open 
to  her  to  pa)-  on  delivery. 
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The  question  of  payment  satisfactorily 
settled,  the  hat  or  toque  is  packed  b\-  the 
vendor,'and  sent  down  to  the  despatch-room, 
where — and  this  is  rather  a  curious  fact — 
the  parcel  is  opened,  to  see  if  e\erytiiing  is 
all  right,  by  one  of  the  many  purlers  and 
packers  whose  duty  it  is  to  finall_\-  do  up  the 
hat-box  and  place  it  in  the  deli\er\-  cart. 

Few  ladies  seem  to  care  to  beijin  their 
shopping"  before  1 1  o'clock,  but  by  midday 
business  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  outside 
porters  are  busil)-  minding  the  pet  dogs  which, 
by  a  \\ise  rule,  are  not  allowed  to  accompany 
their  mistresses  through  the  great  glass  doors 
which  admit  them  to  the  modern  woman's 
El  dorado. 

The  busiest  times  of  the  da_\-  are  from  12  to 
I  o'clock  and  from  3  to  5  o'clock  ;  but  time 
has  to  be  found  for  dinner,  and  the  shop  as- 
sistants in  most  great  emporiums  take  their 
meals  in  five  parties — half  an  hour  being 
allowed  for  dinner  and  twenty  minutes  fjr 
tea.  The  mid-day  meal  consists  of  an  ample 
supply  of  well-cooked  food — hot  in  winter 
and  generally  cold  in  summer,  everything 
being  done  to  vary  the  diet  and  to  make  it 
palatable. 

Time  was  when  much  of  the  drapery 
business  consisted  of  unmade-up  goods. 
Ladies  preferred  to  buy  their  materials,  and 
have   them  made   up  either  at    home    or  by 


their  own  dressmakers.  Now,  however,  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  side  of  the 
drapery  business  is  the  sale  of  made-up 
goods.  Customers  will  sometimes  arrive  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning  and  ask  to  be 
shown  a  gown  that  the\'  can  wear  the  same 
evening !  Accordingl)-,  an  important  side 
of  the  business  is  that  of  altering  bodices  and 
skirts  to  fit  the  buyer's  figure;  and  the 
workroom,  though  ne\er  seen  by  the  public,  is 
a  very  bus)-  department  of  a  modern  drapery 
business. 

The  bi-annual  sales,  which  play  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  lives  of  those  connected  with 
great  draper}-  bu.sinesses,  and  also,  it  ma\-  be 
added,  in  that  of  .some  of  their  customers, 
who  are  alwa\-s  looking  forward  to  "  sale 
time,"  take  place  soon  after  Christmas  and 
about  Midsummer.  During  the  da)-s  of 
the  sale  ever\'thing  in  a  really  good  shop 
is,  as  a  rule,  "  marked  down,"  especially  ever\^- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  made-up  garment,  for 
these  must  be  cleared  off  at  an  "  alarming 
sacrifice  "  if  need  be  ;  and  amazing  bargains 
may  be  secured  in  the  millinery  departments, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  winter  or  sum- 
mer piece  of  headgear,  if  it  be  put  awa_\-  for 
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twelve  months,  ahva\-s  acquires  a  worn 
look. 

The  preparation  for  a  season's  sale  goes 
on  for  many  daj-s  pre\ious  to  the  date 
advertised,  for,  as  we  have  said,  in  respectable 
est:iblishmcnts  all  the  articles  offered  during 
the  days  of  a  sale  are  "  marked  down  " — that 
is,  their  price  is  lowered — and  this  means  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  careful  work  and 
thought  for  all  those  concerned.  On  the  days 
of  a  sale,  especially  when  .some  attractive  "line" 
is  offered  at  what  seems  to  the  average 
shrewd  customer  an  exceptionally  low  price, 
it  is  quite  usual  for  a  large  crowd  of  ladies, 
each  and  all  eager  for  the  fray,  to  gather  out- 
fide  the  large  plate-glass  doors  some  half  an 
hour  before  they  are  actually  opened  ;  and  the 
scene,  when  the  magic  hour  of  nine  is  struck, 
recalls  nothing  so  much — if  one  may  credit 
the  remark  made  by  a  certain  stalwart  soldier 
who  had  been  through  more  than  one  cam- 
paign— as  that  of  a  town  being  taken  by  as- 
.sault !  Once  the  establishment  is  full  the  doors 
are  again  shut,  and  impatient  customers  are 
often  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  before  they 
also  are  allowed  to  join  the  eager  throng. 

The  more  popular  "lines,"  especially  cheap 
footgear — shoes,  for  instance,  at  a  shilling  a 
pair — and  very  cheap  gloves,  arc  cleared  out 


in  the  first  hour.  But  there  still  remains 
plent}-  to  satisfy  the  bargain  hunter,  the  more 
so  that,  as  the  da_\'  goes  on,  fresh  supplies  are 
brought  out  ;  and  the  woman  who  is  aware 
of  such  simple  facts  as  that  light  silks  cannot 
be  stored  for  any  length  of  time  without 
becoming  spotted,  or  that  a  verv  showy 
Paris  model  will  generally  be  "  marked  down  " 
to  a  third  of  its  value,  can  often  pick  up,  at 
an\'  period  of  a  genuine  sale,  articles  for 
which  she  would  have  to  pay  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  more  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

During  the  sales  weeks  of  the  year  the 
assistants  have  scarcely  time  to  breathe,  and 
the  pleasant  room  which  the  managers  of 
most  leading  emporiums  provide  as  a  resting- 
place  for  their  "  young  ladies  "  is  practically 
deserted,  the  latter  finding  it  as  much  as  they 
can  do  to  get  their  meals  within  an  hour  of 
the  proper  time. 

Strangely  enough,  the  employes  of  a  drapery 
emporium  rather  like  sale  times,  and  it  may 
be  hinted  that  those  shop  assistants  with 
any  sense  of  humour  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
experience,  for  all  that  is  eccentric  and 
peculiar  in  London  femininity  is  there  seen 
to  most  advantage.  Again,  the  lady  customer 
attending  a  sale  is  generalh-  far  less  hard  to 
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please  than  she  is  on  ordinary  da_\-s  ;  the 
deh'ghtful  thought  that  she  is  acquiring  a 
series  of  bargains — even  if  the  articles  pur- 
chased by  her  will  never  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  either  herself  or  her  faniil)- — filling  her 
with  unwonted  self-satisfaction.  Many  more 
sensible  people,  however,  wait  [xiticntly  for 
sale  time  and  deliberateh'  bu\-  with  a  \iew 
to  what  is  to  fill  their  wardrobe  the  following 
year;  yet  it  is,  from  the  manager's  point  of 


secure  their  bargains  at  once.  One  type  of 
customer  whom  the  experienced  saleswoman 
can  detect  almost  at  a  glance  is  she  who 
orders  a  great  number  of  things  to  be  paid 
for  "  on  delivery,"  and  who  then  instructs  her 
parlourmaid  or  butler  to  refuse  the  parcels 
when  they  arrive  the  same  evening  or  the 
next  morning. 

The    shop-walker,    that    elegantly    dressed 
individual  who  seems  to  the  casual  observer 
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view,  surprising  to  note  how  often  a  customer 
who  has  a  chance  of  securing  a  real  bargain 
in  silk  or  fur  will  pass  it  by,  and"  perhaps 
spend  just  as  man}'  pounds  in  purchasing 
cheap  articles  of  wearing  apparel — gloves, 
veils,  and  last,  not  least,  blouses — which  haxe 
only  been  "  marked  down  "  a  few  pence,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  blouse,  a  couple  of  shillings. 

Although  a  considerable  strain  is  put  on 
tlie  parcels  department,  generally  situated, 
b\-  the  way,  under  the  showrooms,  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  ladies,  when  attending 
a  sale,  are  content  to  take  away  their  pur- 
chases, even  if  the  latter  be  great  in 
bulk.     They   seem   to   thinly   that  they   must 


to  have  so  little  to  do,  and  yet  who  is  con- 
sidered so  important  a  member  of  his 
staff  by  the  managers  of  each  emporium, 
finds  his  duties  greatl}'  lessened  on  the 
days  of  a  sale.  It  is  at  ordinary  times, 
when  business  is  more  or  less  slack, 
that  the  shop-walker  who  knows  his  business 
shows  to  advantage.  It  is  he  who  then 
indicates  to  the  hesitating  customer  where 
she  may  hope  to  find  exactly  what  she  is 
seeking,  or,  better  still,  where  she  may  be 
persuaded  to  purchase  some  article  of  which 
she  is  not  in  anj'  sense  in  want. 

It   has   often   been    asserted   that   women 
cannot  be  taught  the    business    side   of  life. 
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The  best  answer  to  this  charijc  is  that  in 
the  great  drapery  establishments  the  cash 
desk  is  ahnost  always  occupied  by  a  girl 
clerk,  who  does  her  work  well  and  civilly. 

An  important  and  prolltable  branch  i>f 
the  work  performed  each  day  concerns  what 
may  be  called  the  shopping  by  post  depart- 
ment. 'This  is  carried  on  in  the  I'cistal  Order 
Room.  Many  country  cousins  have  an 
account  at  a  London  shop,  and  all  such 
im]jortant  customers  must  be  answered  In' 
return,  and  their  wants,  if  it  be  in  any  \\a)- 
humanly  possible,  su])plied. 

On  one  side  of  life  at  the  draper's  it 
is  not  quite  easy  to  touch,  \et  it  plays  a 
part  of  no  small  importance.  Now  and 
again,  under  "  Police  News,"  appears  a  para- 
graph stating  that  "  Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-.so, 
of  such-and-such  an  address,  was  charged 
with  stealing    \arious    articles,  valued    at    so 

much,   from    Messrs.  ,    Ltd."     Of  course, 

the  ..world  at  large  never  hears  of  the  in- 
numerable cases  when  ladies,  detected  in 
appropriating  more  or  less  valuable  articles 
from  the  counters  and  stands,  are  not  taken  in 
charge,  either  because  the_\'  happen  to  be 
connected  with  old  and  valued  customers, 
or,  more  often  still,  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  actual!}'  catch  such  persons  in 
the  act. 

One  method,  often  pursued  b\-  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-dressed  shop-lifter,  is  to  actually 
purchase  and  pay  for,  sa)-,  a  pair  of  gloves,  or 
a  piece  of  real  lace,  and,  while  the  shopwoman 
is  obtaining  change,  or  even  when  she  is  only 
making  out  the  bill,  the  thief  manages  to 
pull  over  the  counter  several  other  pairs  of 
gloves  or  pieces  of  lace,  and  then,  stooping 
down,  stuffs  them  into  her  hand-bag,  which 
has  been  previously  placed  on  the  ground 
in  readiness  for  the  operation. 

The  true  kleptomaniac,  as  differentiated 
from  the  ordinary  thief,  not  content  with 
taking  a  number  of  valuable  articles  from 
one  counter,  will  go  through  the  whole  shop 
annexing  pieces  of  dress  material,  rolls  of 
silk,  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  veils, 
and  e\en  such  articles  as  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes,  not  one  of  which  will  fit  her  I  This 
type  is  far  more  easily  detected  and  punished 
than  her  wiser    and    more    artful    sister  who 


contents  herself  with  cjuly  stealing  articles 
from  one  coimter,  and  who  chooses  pieces 
of  valuable  real  lace,  or  lengths  of  beautiful 
embroider)-,  in  preference  to  heavier  or  more 
cumbersome  articles. 

in  connection  with  each  emporium  is  a 
regular  detective  .service,  and  during  a  big 
sale  Iwehe  t(j  t\\ent\-  detectives  are  ijresent 
in  the  shop.  .At  these  times  every  dvnpery 
business  loses,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  detectives,  a  great  deal  of 
real  value,  mostly  in  fur  and  lace. 

It  is  difficult  t')  over-estimate  the  res[5onsi- 
bilily  borne  curing  sale  da\'s  by  these 
detectives.  Much  is  left  to  their  discretion 
and  tact,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  making  on  their  ])art  of  a  "mistake" 
— that  is  to  sa_v,  the  arresting  of  an  innocent 
person — would  do  the  establishment  with 
which  the}-  are  connected  incalculable  harm. 
So  true  is  this,  that  often  when  a  detective 
sees  a  lady  walking  off  with,  say,  a  valuable 
piece  of  lace,  unless  he  has  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  lad}-  in  c]uestion  is  really  a  pro- 
fessional thief,  he  simph-  follows  her  to  the 
door,  and,  taking  the  article,  which  still  bears 
the  ticket  on  it,  from  her  hand  or  from  under 
her  cloak,  remarks  sua\ely,  "  Excuse  me, 
madam  ;  1  w  ill  ha\e  this  sent  home  for  }-ou." 
.As  a  rule,  the  thief  quickly  disappears  in 
the  crowd,  but  if  she  is  a  hardened  klepto- 
maniac she  may  reappear  the  ver}-  next  day. 

Once  the  day's  work  is  over — that  is,  once 
the  doors  are  closed — the  }-oung  lady  employes 
ha\e  the  whole  evening  to  pla}-  in  or  to  work 
for  themselves ;  the}'  also  have  Saturday 
afternoons  from  two  o'clock.  They  are  not, 
however,  allowed  to  go  out  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  unless  they  can  show  a  letter 
from  their  parents  authorising  them  to  do 
so,  and  stating  where  they  are  going. 
Th(jse  }-oung  ladies  who  remain  in  have 
pleasant  sitting-rooms  in  which  to  spend 
their  time,  and  plent}-  of  books  and  games  ; 
while  the  }-oung  men  ha\e  various  forms 
of  indoor  amusements,  including  billiards, 
and  on  fine  Saturday  afternoons  can  enjoy  the 
national  games  of  cricket  and  football,  large 
pieces  of  land  near  London  having  been 
secured  for  that  purpo.se  b}-  several  of  the 
leading  draper}'  firms. 
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HOISE-HINTING    LONDON. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


I]*VERY  clay  in  the  }-ear  a  certain  number 
^  of  people  are  consulting  agents,  or 
referring  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  or  driving  or  walking  round 
the  residential  portions  of  London  in  search 
of  a  roof  for  their  heads.  The  bulk  of  them 
are  people  who  are  already  householders,  but 
who  wish  to  change  their  addresses.  Some- 
times the  change  is  due  to  prosperity,  some- 
times to  adversity,  frequently  to  the  increased 
accommodation  required  by  the  growing  up 
of  little  boys  and  girls.  In  some  cases,  in 
fact  in  many  cases,  it  is  the  mere  desire  for 
change.  ]5ut  we  have  not,  fortunately,  to 
concern  ourselves  with  motives — our  task  is 
the  lighter  one  of  accompanying  the  Lon- 
doner in  that  series  of  adventurous  expeditions 
commonly  known  as  "  house-hunting." 

For  the  wealthier  class  there  are  West-l'jid 
firms  who  undertake  the  whole  business. 
'Jhcse  firms  have  alwa\'s  in  their  hands  the 
letting  of  a  certain  number  of  first-class  resi- 
dences in  the  localities  favoured  by  rank  and 
fashion.  The  fashionable  house-hunter  can- 
not go  very  far  afield  in  .search  of  his  new 


address.  Society  has  certain  quarters  in 
which  it  keeps  itself  "  to  itself "  as  much  as 
possible  in  these  days  of  the  millionaire, 
native  and  imported  ;  therefore  the  fashion- 
able house-hunter  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
aristocratic  squares  or  streets  of  the  West 
or  South-West.  These  houses  are  not  gener- 
ally advertised,  nor  do  they  display  as  a  rule 
the  notice  boards  which  allow  the  ]:)asser-by 
to  know  that  they  are  to  be  let.  They  are 
placed  ill  the  liands  of  a  firm  who.se  speciality 
it  is  to  deal  in  "tnwn  mansions."  The 
Ijcople  who  desire  such  a  proi:)crty  send  to 
such  a  firm  and  reciuest  it  to  find  them  a 
residence.  The  firm  indicates  the  residences 
on  their  books,  and  the  rest  is  merely  a 
matter  for  the  solicitors  of  llie  two  parties 
to  the  transaction.  When  tin-  ])urchase  or 
the  leasing  is  comijleted  the  world  is  in- 
formed in  the  "  .Society"  columns  of  ihc  daily 
]iapcrs  that  Lord  This  or  L.ady  That  has 
taki-n  Xuiiihcr  .So-and-so,  Herkeley,  or 
("avi-iidisli,  or  rorlinan,  or  I'.atoii,  or  ( irosx'cnor 
Scjuare,  or  I'ark  Lane,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Occasionally  photographs  are  taken  of  resi- 
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dential  properties  of  the  first  class  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  front  windows  of,  let  us  say,  Messrs. 
E.  and  H.  Luinley,  in  St.  James's  Street.  The 
higher-class  house  furnishers  are  also  house 
agents,  and  have  generally  on  hand  a  number 
of  photographs,  thus  enabling  their  clients  to 
see  what  a  house  looks  like  without  the 
trouble  of  going  to  it.  If  the  photograph 
makes  a  good  impression, 
personal  inspection  follows  ; 
but  in  some  cases  houses, 
principally  furnished  houses 
let  for  the  sea.son  or  a  limited 
period,  are  taken  for  clients 
abroad  who  see  their  new- 
home  for  the  first  time  when 
they  drive  to  it  from  the 
railway  station. 

But  for  the  great  body- 
of  house-hunters,  the  ordin- 
ary family  folk  who  have 
many  things  to  consider 
before  their  address  is  altered 
in  the  Post  Office  Director}-, 
the  process  of  house-hunting 
is  at  once  more  absorbing, 
more  an.xious,  and  more 
fatiguing. 

The  time  has  come  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Brown 
feel  that  their  present  house 
is  not  large  enough  for  them. 
They  started  housekeeping 
two  in  famil}-,  with  a  couple 
of  servants  ;  now  they  are 
five  in  family,  and  the}-  ha\e 
three  servants.  Mr.  Brown 
is  in  the  Cit\',  and  a  busy- 
man.  He  hates  the  idea  of 
moving,  but  his  wife  has  dinned  into  his  ears 
morning,  noon,  and  night  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  they  can  sta_\-  where  they  are  any 
longer,  and  has  at  last  induced  him  to  consent 
to  the  taking  of  a  more  desirable  residence. 

But  he  absolutel)'  refuses  to  take  an_\'  part 
in  the  preliminar_\-  search  ;  he  has  his  business 
to  attend  to.  Once  or  twice  on  a  Sunday  he 
has  been  cajoled  into  taking  a  drive  round 
the  suburban  district  which  Mrs.  Brown 
"  fancies  "  in  order  to  look  at  the  houses  which 
are  exhibiting  boards;  but  none  of  them  have 
seemed  quite  the  thing,  and  he  has  declined 
to  make  an\-  further  sacrifice  of  his  Sunda)-'s 
76 


rest  to  the  contemplation  of  house  agents' 
boards  stuck  uj)  in  front  gardens  ;  though 
these  boards,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  photo- 
graphic illustration,  "  A  Choice  of  Agents," 
sometimes  make  a  brave  show  and  furnish 
quite  a  large  amount  of  reading. 

So   Mrs.  Brown   has  to  go  hunting  alone. 
Her     instructions     are    to    find     the    place 
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that  will  suit,  and  then  Mr.  Brown  will  trv 
to  get  awa_\-  from  the  Cit_\-  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  look  at  it.  It  is  an  anxious  time 
for  poor  Mrs.  Brown.  She  reads  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  papers,  she  calls  at  house 
agents',  she  gets  their  lists.  da_\-  after  da\-  she 
hurries  off  hither  and  thither  to  look  at  this 
desirable  residence  and  that  eligible  \illa;  but 
there  is  ah\-a_vs  a  "  something."  At  one  house 
which  she  would  ha\e  liked  \"ery  much  there 
are  an  absurd  number  of  fixtures  to  be  taken  ; 
another,  which  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
the  wa_\-  of  accommodation,  is  next  door  to  a 
church    with    a    powerful    peal    of  bells.      In 
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another  she  discovers  tlial  the  drainasi^'e  is  not 
above  suspicion  ;  in  yet  another  that  a  rail- 
way runs  at  the  bottom  nf  the  tjardcn,  and 
that  every  ten  minutes  the  "  desirable  resi- 
dence" rocks  with  all  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  an  earthquake. 

She  goes  back  to  the  house  at^ent  and 
enters  into  fresh  e.xplanations,  and  he  sup- 
plies her  with  a  list  of  six  houses,  each  of 
which  he  thinks  will  exactly  suit  her  require- 
ments. This  time  she  insists  on  her  husband 
accompanying  her.  She  is  most  an.\'ious  to 
settle ;  she  wants  his  moral  support  in  assist- 
ing her  to  a  decision.  Mr.  Brown  is  grumpy, 
but  eventually  consents  to  sacrifice  an 
afternoon,  and  they  .set  out  together. 

The  first  house  is  empty,  anrl  in  charge 
of  a  caretaker.  The  caretaker  is  a  woman 
with  two  children  and  a  husband.  The 
hu.sband  is  out  of  work,  and  at  home  ;  he  is 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  has  it  in  his  mouth  wlicn 


he  opens  the  door.  Mrs.  Browr* 
boldly  attacks  the  situation.  She 
has  come  to  see  the  house,  and 
hands  the  man  the  agent's  order 
to  \ie\v.  The  man  scowls,  goes  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  calls  out,. 
"  'Lizer  —  somebody  to  see  the 
'ouse." 

'Lizer  appears,  wiping  her  hands 
on  her  apron,  takes  the  card 
gingerly,  and  flings  open  the  dining- 
room  door  without  a  word.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  look  at  the  dining- 
room,  exchange  a  few  remarks  in 
a  low  \oice  —  nobody  ever  talks 
loucll}-  while  \iewing  an  empty 
house,  for  there  is  always  a  sense  of 
restraint  in  the  process — and  come 
out  into  the  hall.  'Lizer  flings  open 
the  door  on  the  other  side,  and  says, 
"Drorin'  room."  While  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  are  looking  at  the  drawing- 
room  and  mentally  measuring  it  a 
bab}'  begins  to  cry  in  the  basement, 
and  'Lizer  goes  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  shouts  down  some  do- 
mestic instructions  to  her  husband. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  come 
'  out  of  the  drawing-room  'Lizer  con- 
ducts them  upstairs.  She  walks 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  clergy- 
man preceding  a  coffin  to  the  grave- 
side. She  flings  open  the  bedroom  doors 
one  after  the  other.  Presently  she  gathers 
from  the  remarks  of  the  \isitors  that  the 
house  is  likely  to  suit  them,  and  instantly 
her  manner  changes.  She  becomes  more 
friendl}-,  she  volunteers  little  communications 
as  tf)  the  length  of  lime  the  house  has  been 
em[)t_\-,  she  thinks  that  the  re.ison  no  one 
has  taken  it  is  that  it  is  damp.  She  even 
confesses  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
suffered  from  rheumatism  a  good  deal  since 
they  ha\'e  lived  in  it.  She  doesn't  quite 
voliiiilccr  this  information,  she  allows  it  to 
be  dragged  from  her  as  it  were.  Mr.  Brown 
is  impressed  with  her  candour  ;  Mrs.  Brown 
is  grateful.  When  the  insjiection  is  com- 
pleted 'Lizer  is  presented  with  a  couple  of 
shillings.  "  Thank  goodness  that  woman 
was  honest."  sa\s  Mr.  Brown  when  he  gets 
outside  ;  "  I  shall  save  doctors'  bills  for  the 
next    seven     )-ears  ;    for   I    liked   the    house." 
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Inside,  'Lizcr  joins  her  husband  in  the 
kitchen.  "  They  looked  like  taking  it,"  she 
says;  "but  I  told  'em  it  was  terrible  damp, 
■and  that  settled  'em."  The  man  hea\es  a 
sigh  of  relief.  To  have  had  to  turn  out 
just  now  would  ha\e  been  decidedl)'  incon- 
venient. 

The  next  house  visited  b_\'  the  Browns  is 
■occupied.  The  family  are  still  in  it.  The 
housemaid,  who  opens  the  door,  looks  at  the 
card  and  says,  "Oh,  to  see  the  house!"  and 
vanishes,  leaving  the  \isitors  standing  in  the 
outer  hall. 

When  she  returns  she  saj-s,  "  This  way, 
please,"  and  opens  a  door.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  are  about  to  enter  when  they  disco\er 
that  members  of  the  family  are  there.  The 
members  of  the  famil}'  try  to  look  agreeable, 
but  glare.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  remain  on 
the  threshold  and  just  peer  in.  "  Thank  }"ou, 
that  will  do,"  sa}-s  Mrs.  Brown.  The  same 
process  is  repeated  in  the  next  room,  where  a 
young  lady  is  practising  at  the  piano.  "  1  — 
er — think  youd  better  go  and  see  the  bed- 
rooms," sa}'s  Mr.  Brown  somewhat  nervously 
to  his  better  half;  "  I'll  stay  here."  And  he 
remains  patientl)-  in  the  hall,  like  a 
man  who  has  brought  a  parcel  from  the 
draper's  and  is  waiting  for  the  mone)-.  The 
■dog  of  the  family  suddenly  appears  and  e}'es 
him  suspiciously.  Mr.  ]5rown  feels  rather 
nervous,  especially  as  the  dog  approaches 
to  make  a  closer  scrutin\-  of  his  legs.    For  the 


first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Brown  is  sorr}-  he  has 
never  kept  a  dog  ;  he  has  always  understood 
that  if  you  keep  a  dog  strange  dogs  discover 
it  cjuickly,  and  become  friendly.  Just  as  he 
is  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  call  for  a  member  of  the  family,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  explained  to  the  animal  that 
he  is  not  there  with  dishonest  intentions,  a 
\-oung  gentleman  makes  his  appearance,  and, 
hurriedl)'  seizing  the  dog  by  the  collar,  drags 
him  awav  and  pushes  him  through  the  swing 
door  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs.  "  Keep 
Bill  downstairs,"  he  calls  out;  "some  people 
are  looking  over  the  house."  Then  he  turns 
to  Mr.  Brown  half  apologetically.  " 'Bligcd 
to  be  careful  with  him,"  he  says  ;  "  he  bit  the 
washing  man  }'esterday." 

Presently  Mrs.  Brown  comes  downstairs, 
looking  hot  and  flurried.  "  Do  you  want  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  ? "  sa}-s  the  hou.semaid. 
"No  —  I  —  er — think  not,"  Mrs.  Brown 
stammers.  Mr.  Brown  is  greatly  relieved. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  and  his  wife  are  outside. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  sa}-s,  "  I  didn't  see  the 
house,  I  only  went  into  two  bedrooms.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  l_\"ing  down  in  one  with  a 
bad  headache,  and  there  was  an  old  lad)-  in 
the  other — the  grandmother  I  think — who 
has  epileptic  fits.  She  was  in  one  then, 
and,  of  course,  I  said  I  wouldn't  disturb  her." 
"  And  r\e  nearly  been  bitten  by  a  savage 
dog,"  exclaims  Mr.  Brown.  "  No  more  house- 
huntincT  for  me  !  " 
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But  the  afternoon  is  still  \-oung,  and  a 
house  must  be  found,  so  at  last  he  is  pacified, 
and  calls  with  his  wife  at  the  next  address. 
Here  ever^'thing  is  satisfactory.  The  house 
is  admirably  adapted  for  their  requirements  ; 
it  is  sunn}',  it  is  dry,  there  is  an  excellent 
garden,  a  good  view  from  the  windows,  and 
the  caretaker  says  there  are  two  "  parties " 
after  it.  Mr.  Brown  saj-s,  "  Ah  !  this  will  do  ; 
we'll  go  to  the  agent's  at  once,  and  see  about 
the  fixtures,  and  .settle."  The  agent  is  at  the 
West-End.  The)-  take  a  hansom  and  drive 
to  his  place  of  business  at  once.  On  the  way 
they  discuss  the  rooms.  Mr.  Brown  selects 
one  for  a  smoking-room,  Mrs.  Brown  decides 
on  one  with  a  sunny  outlook  for  her  boudoir. 
In  two  of  the  rooms  the  old  carpets  will  fit, 
which  is  a  great  blessing.  They  arrive  at  the 
agent's,  and  inform  the  clerk  that  they  will 
take  Laburnum  Villa.  The  clerk  goes  into 
the  private  office,  and  returns  quickly.     "  Mr. 

is  very  sorry,  sir,  l.)ut  he  has  just    harl 

a  telegram  to  say  a  gentleman  who  looked 
over  the  house  yesterday,  and  had  the  refusal 
till  to-day,  has  wired  to  say  he  will  take  it." 

What  Mr.  Brown  says  does  not  matter. 
Mrs.  Brown  feels  inclined  to  cry.  It  is  so 
annoying;  and  it  is  getting  late.  Instead  of 
seeing  any  more  houses,  the  Browns  go  home, 
and  the  evening  repast  is  a  gloomy  one.  Mr. 
Brown  is  "sick  of  the  whole  busines.s."  Ik- 
talks  wildly  about  staj-ing  where  they  are — 


the}'  will  ha\e  the  children's  beds  moved  into 
Mrs.  Brown's  room,  and  he  will  sleep  in  the 
coal  cellar. 

But  with  the  morning  comes  reason,  and 
more  house-hunting.  Eventually  the  Browns 
succeed  in  securing  a  house  after  their  own 
hearts,  and,  after  pa}-ing  for  about  forty 
pounds'  worth  of  fi.xtures  which  are  of  no 
earthly  use  to  them,  they  move  in.  And 
once  in  Mr.  Brown  declares  that  he  won't 
mo\e  out  or  go  house-hunting  again  as  long 
as  he  li\es. 

Flats,  with  all  their  adxantagcs,  tlo  not 
alwa}-s  retain  their  charm  for  Londoners. 
There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  good 
servants,  for  Mary  Jane  looks  upon  life  on  the 
third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  huge  block  of  build- 
ings as  too  far  removed  from  the  world  below. 
In  man}'  fiats  the  kitchen  wnO^  the  servants' 
rooms  look  out  on  back  streets  or  back- 
gardens,  and  .so  the  ser\-ant  difficulty  forces 
many  a  fiat  famil\-  into  house-hunting.  Then 
comes  the  difficulty  that  the  furniture  of  a 
fiat  does  not  alwa}-s  suit  houses  which  are 
differentl}-  ai'rangcd,  and  gcnerall\-  nuirh  more 
spacious  in  their  room  nieasurement.  The 
flat  house-hunlcr  therefore  hunts  generall}- 
for  a  hi>use  which  can  be  fiUed  and  furnished 
with  the  flat  "  belongings,"  and  makes  man}- 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  rates  and  taxes,  which 
were  co\crc-d  b}-  the  flat  w\\\.  The  fiat  jicople 
in\arial)l\-   want    more    Lrai'dcn    than    an\one 
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else,  because  Ihc)'  have  been  without  a  garden 
for  so  long  ;  and,  having  had  the  use  of  a  lift, 
they  look  at  stairs  with  a  critical  eye.  Tcj 
find  a  house  that  will  satisf)'  the  family 
mo\ing  from  a  flat  is  one  of  the  house  agents' 
most  difficult  tasks. 

The  small  housc-huntcr  is  perhaps  the  most 
genuine  hunter  of  all.  She — it  is  generally 
the  wife,  for  the  husband  is  in  emplo\-ment 
and  not  his  own  master — covers  ten  miles  in 
her  search  to  the  better  class  house-hunter's 
one.  She  has  no  agent  to  assist  her, 
and  not  only  is  the  rent  a  great  con- 
sideration, but  she  must  make  sure  that 
the  'bus  or  train  service  is  convenient  for  her 
husband's  daily  journej's  to  and  from  his  place 
of  employment.  As  quarter  day  approaches 
the  \-oung  wife  becomes  feverish  in  her  anxiety. 
Notice  has  been  given  to  her  landlord,  and 
another  tenant  has  been  secured.  Visions  of 
her  household  goods  piled  on  a  van  with  no 
address  to  be  given  to  the  driver,  and  herself 
and  little  ones  homeless  in  the  street  on  a 
pouring  wet  da\',  haunt  her  imagination.  xAt 
last  she  is  in  the  condition  when  she  will  take 
anything.  She  sees  a  place  that  will  suit — 
though  it  is  not  quite  what  she  would  have 
liked — and  she  hopes  and  pra}-s  that  it  will 
remain  vacant  till  Saturday,  for  on  Saturday 
afternoon  her  husband  can  go  and  see  it.  If 
he  says  it  will  do,  her  principal  terror  is 
removed — men's  ideas  of  houses  differ  so 
much    from   women's.     At   last  the  house    is 


taken,  and  the  references  given.  The  refer- 
ences are  a  worry  to  many  men  who  have  no 
banker.  It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  write  to 
a  friend  in  a  good  position  and  say  "  Will  you 
be  my  reference?"  As  a  rule,  in  small  pro- 
]3crties  the  last  landlord's  reference  is  sufficient. 
But  many  landlords  ask  for  two.  The  second 
reference  keeps  many  an  honest  man  awake 
of  nights  just  before  quarter  da_\-. 

The  way  in  which  the  population  of  Londtjn 
drifts  and  changes,  and  flits  from  house  to 
house  and  from  neighbourhood  to  neighbour- 
hood, is  always  wonderful,  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  "general  post" 
which  takes  place  on  the  great  moving  days 
— Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  Day — is  that 
all  the  new  villa  residences  springing  up  in 
every  direction  around  the  Metropolis  are 
snapped  up  almost  before  the  slates  are  on 
them.  Hardl}-  are  the  windows  in  before  a 
large  "  Let "  is  whited  on  them.  The  old 
neighbourhoods  are  still  densely  inhabited, 
the  boards  after  quarter  day  are  few  and  far 
between  ;  but  in  some  m}-sterious  way  a  new- 
population  is  continually  entering  the  capital, 
and  the  stream  of  house-hunters  spreads 
itself  over  neighbourhoods  that  a  year 
pre\iousl}-  were  green  fields  and  meadows  and 
country  lanes.  A  )-ear  later  they  will  have 
their  streets  of  thriving  shops,  their  pawn- 
broker and  hotel,  their  local  Bon  Marche, 
their  telephone  call  office,  and  their  local 
newspaper. 
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ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  developments 
in  Living  London  of  late  years  is  that 
of  the  modern  music-halls — or  Theatres 
of  Varieties,  as  they  are  mostly  called,  except 
when  they  are  described  as  Empires  or 
Palaces.  The  variet\-  form  of  entertainment 
now  so  prevalent  is  a  real  boon  to  those 
amusement-seekers  who  cannot,  even  if  they 
would,  indulge  in  playgoing  at  the  so-called 
"  regular "  theatres.  Working  hours  have 
for  man\-  to  be  continued  until  it  is  too  late 
to  reach  home  in  time  to  come  out  again  to 
the  play^especially  for  those  who  are  only 
able  to  afford  unbookable  seats. 
■  For  these  hampered  toilers  the  music-hall 
or  variet}'  form  of  entertainment  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  show  kind  available.  They  can 
take  or  lea\e  the  entertainment  at  any  hour 
they  please — the  programme  given  being,  of 
course,  everything  by  "  turns "  and  nothing 
long.  Besides  all  this — and  it  is  an  important 
factor — there  is  the  chance  of  enjo_\-ing  a 
smoke,  a  luxury  prohibited  in  all  theatres 
run  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  the  modern 
variety  theatres  in  London  are  the  Empire, 
the  Alhambra,  and  the  London  Hippodrome. 
Next  to  these  would  undoubtedly  rank  those 
other  popular  W'cst-luid  resorts,  the  Palace 
Theatre,  the  Oxford,  the  Tivoli,  and  the 
London  Pavilion. 

The  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings,  as  regards  its  interior,  to  be  found 
in  the  Metropolis.  Its  entertainment  is  of  a 
high  class,  and  its  gorgeous  ballets  and  other 
extensive  and  expensive  spectacular  produc- 
tions are  patroni.sed  not  only,  in  addition  to 
its  large  general  audience,  by  our  "  gilded 
youth,"  but  by  all  .sorts  of  society  folk, 
who  need  an  hour  or  two's  bright  and  ever 
changing  entertainment  after  dinner. 

The  Alhambra — a  huge  Moorish  building 
— is,  in  its  status  and  its  style  of  entertain- 
ment, similar  to  the  Empire,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  it  claims — and  rightly — precedence 


of  all  neighbouring  places  of  the  sort.  Indeed, 
its  own  proud  description  is,  "  The  Premier 
Variety  Theatre  of  London."  This  house 
was  certain!}'  the  first  to  introduce  the  big 
ballet  and  spectacular  form  of  entertainment. 
For  many  }'ears  a  large  pniportion  of  visitors 
to  the  Metropolis  made  the  Alhambra  their 
first  variety  "  house  of  call."  Nowada\-s, 
howe\'er,  these  visitors  must  perforce  take  in 
the  Empire  and  the  other  important  \'ariet) 
palaces. 

A  few  steps  from  these  huge  halls  is  the 
London  Hippodrome,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  the  great  city. 
^Although  so  close  to  the  Empire  and  the 
Alhambra,  the  entertainments  and  the  audi- 
ences are  of  a  totallv  different  character. 
The  Hippodrome  programme  is  principally 
made  up  of  equestrian,  g\-mnastic,  and 
menagerie  "  turns,"  plus  a  burlctta  or  pan- 
tomime. This  last  must  include  at  least  one 
aquatic  scene  of  some  sort,  in  which  the 
comedians  (most  of  them  expert  swimmers) 
disport  on  or  in  the  large  lake  which,  by  a 
wonderful  mechanical  process,  when  required, 
fills  up  the  circus  ring.  The  Hippodrome's 
audiences  are  not  of  the  lounging"  after  dinner" 
or  "  round  the  town  "  kind,  but  are  in  a  great 
measure  formed  of  family  groups,  headed  by 
pater  or  mater,  or  both.  Indeed,  most  of 
its  "patrons  are  of  the  sedate  domestic  sort. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  Hippo- 
drome being,  like  so  many  of  the  new  large 
varietj'  theatres,  forbidden  a  liquor  licence, 
is  in  itself  (however  unfair  it  may  seem)  an 
attraction  for  most  of  those  who  take  their 
youngsters  to  such  entertainments.  The 
Hippodrome — the  auditorium  of  which  is 
a  sight — resembles  the  Alhambra  and  the 
h'mpire  in  one  respect,  namely  that  not  a  few 
of  its  artistes  arc  foreigners,  and  that  many 
of  its  |)erformanccs  are  in  dumb  show.  Our 
photographic  illustration  on  page  224 
(lc])icts  a  scene  beneath  the  arena  of  the 
IIip|)iidi()mc.       Here     are      heav)-     wooden 
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"  properties "  about  to  be  conveyed  above, 
while  "  supers  "  and  stage  hands  are  crowded 
together  in  readiness  for  their  particular 
duties. 

The  Oxford,  the  Tivoli,  and  the  London 
Pavilion  are  likewise  sumptuous  if  somewhat 
smaller  establishments.  At  these  resorts, 
however,  comic  and  "  serio "  singing,  sand- 
wiched with  short  acrobatic,  dancing,  and 
trick  cycling  "  acts,"  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes'    sketches,    are    the    rule.     The    best 


Andre  Messager's  Le  Basoche,  Fortune  frowned 
upon  the  enterprise.  Ere  long  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  transformed  it  into  a  variet)'  theatre, 
with  its  present  name.  Under  Sir  Augustus's 
successor,  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  who  deser\-es 
special  mention  here  as  being  "  the  father  of 
the  modern  music-hall,"  the  Palace  Theatre 
was  lifted  into  the  high  position  it  has  since 
sustained.  Its  entertainment  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class,  not  only  as  regards  its 
singers    and    dancers,    pantomimists,   mimics, 


available  artistes  arc  engaged  at  these  three 
houses.  Oftentimes  the  same  "  stars  "  aj^pcar 
on  the  .same  evening  at  the  three  halls,  which 
are  virtually  run  by  one  .syndicate.  When  a 
comic  or  a  "  .serio  "  "  star  "  books  an  engage- 
ment with  this  syndicate,  he  or  she  is  required 
to  stipulate  by  contract  not  to  appear  at  an_\' 
other  hall  within  a  radius  of  so  many 
miie.s.  This  "  barring  out "  clause,  as  it  is 
-ailed,  has  also  of  late  ]irevailed  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  of  the  larger  music  halls  in 
suburban  London. 

The  Palace  Theatre,  in  .Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
is  a  beautiful  building,  wliich  was  opened 
by  Mr.  D'Oyley  Carte  as  the  luiglish  Opera 
House.  In  spite  of  such  excellent  operatic 
works  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Ivanlwc  and 


sketch  artists,  and  others  of  all  nations  and 
denominations,  but  also  its  beautiful  and 
realistic  tableaux  -  ',  iva>i/s  and  biograph 
pictures. 

It  is  no  wdiidcr  tii.it  the  nld-tinic  stull)' 
music-hall  lias  been  killed  by  such  places 
as  the  splendid  variety  houses  just  named, 
to  sa\'  nothing  of  tho.se  other  large  and 
adinir.ibK'  ((iiidiirtcd  halls  such  as  the 
Knyal  in  llolborn,  the  Metro|)olit;ui  in  the 
ICdgware  Road,  the  Cantcrbur)-  in  the 
den.sel}-  crowded  Lambeth  district,  and  the 
Paragon  in  the  still  more  densel}'  crowded 
Mile  I^nd  region.  Pesides  these  resorts 
there  have  sprung  up  several  vast  "  I'".m- 
pires"  such  as  those  rcspccti\'el_\'  at  New 
Cross,  Ilolloway,  Stratford    and   Hackney,  all 
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under    the    direction    of    tiie    wealthy    syndicate    tliat    runs    tiie    London 
Hippuch-ome  and  a  number  of  "  Empires  "  in  tiie  provinces. 

If  one  should  desire  to  get  some  notion  of  how  the  "  toilint^,  moilinL; 
myrmidons "  (as  Beranger    calls    them;    patronise  these  new  "  Empires," 
he  has   only   to   watch    outside    an_\'    of  them   just    before  the  doors  are 
opened  for  the  first  or  second  "  house."     Eor  be  it 
noted    that    two   entire   performances    are    given    at 
each    nightly,    and    at    small    prices    of    admission. 
Moreover,  the  programmes  alwaj's   contain    se\eral 
highly-paid  variety  artistes — whether  of  the  comic 
singing,  acrobatic,  canine,  or  sketch  kind,      hideed, 
it  is    not    at    all    unusual    to   find    here   a   favourite 
performer  in  receipt  of  at  least  one  hundred  pounds 
per   week ;     not    to    mention    this    or    that    leading 
serio-comic   lady  or  "  Comedy  Queen "  at  a    salar}- 
not  much    lower.       Yet,    in    spite  of  such 
princely  salaries,    the  prices   of  admission 
are  small,  ranging,  say,  from  two  shillings 
or    eighteenpence    in    the    best    parts    to 
threepence  in  the  gallery. 

That  these  "  Empires,"  "  Palaces,"  and 
similar  halls  are  run  not  onl_\-  with  ex- 
cellent    programmes     but 


placed  be- 
fore them  all 
sorts  of 
"  turns  "  be- 
sides those 
above-men- 
tioned,   and 


also     on     strictl)-     proper 
lines  is  proved  b)^  the  fact 
that,  moderate  though  the 
admission  prices    may    be, 
the     patrons     come     from 
some  of  the  best  parts  of 
Hampstead,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,    Catford,    Blackheath, 
Woodford,  and 
so  forth.    Here 
recr  eat  ion- 
seekers  may — 
and    do — ha\e 


comprising  many  examples, 
such   as  conjurers,   acrobats, 
performing   elephants,  seals, 
bears,   instrumentalists — 
comic  and  otherwise.    Often 
will    be    found    certain    old 
stagers  or  juvenile  performers  of  dra- 
matic sketches  made  up  of  boiled-down 
pla\'s — even  of  Hamlet,  in    a    twenty- 
minutes  \'ersion  of  that  pIa\^ 

To  those  amusement-seekers  who 
may  prefer  to  take  their  variety  enter- 
tainment in  a  rough-and-ready  form 
there  are  still  such  haunts  as  that 
W'hitechapel  resort  fancifull)'  named 
"Wonderland."  In  this  big  hall  are 
■'"  "  "  ;.:::.'il\:.v  provided    entertainments  of  the    most 

extraordinary  description.  They  in- 
clude little  plays,  songs,  and  sketches,  given  first  in 
Yiddish  dialect  and  afterwards  translated  into  more  or 
ess  choice  English  by,  as  a  rule,  a  Hebraic  interpreter. 
This  interpreter  often  improves  the  occasion  by  calling 
the  attention  of  kind — and  mostly  alien  —  friends  in 
front  to  certain  side  shows  consisting  of  all  sorts  of 
armless,  legless,  skeleton,  or  spotted  "  freaks  "  scattered 
around    the    recesses    of    this    great    gallervless    hall.      When    once   the 


ha\e    been    examined,   or   the 


and    other  foreign 


/'Ado;  iTo'Oly,  A'oH.npAata, 
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and  East-End  "  sweated  "  Jew  toilers  haxe  utilised  the  interval  to  indulge 
in  a  little  light  refreshment  according  to  their  respective  tastes,  the 
Yiddish  sketches  and  songs — comic  and  otherwise — are  resumed  until 
"  closing  time." 

It  is,  however,  on  its  Boxing  Nights  (which  in  this  connection  means 
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Mondays  and  Saturdays)  that  "Wonderland" 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  most  thrilling  form. 
Then  it  is  indeed  difficult  either  to  get  in 
or  to  get  out.  In  the  first  place  it  is  hard 
to  get  in  because  of  the  great  crowds  of 
hard -faring — often  hard-faced  —  East -End 
worshippers  of  the  fistic  art  ;  several  t_\-pes 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  photographic 
illustration  on  page  223.  In  the  second 
place,    if    you    do    contri\e    to    get    in    you 
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.speedily  find  yourself  .so  hemmed  in  by 
a  sardine-like  packed  mob  that  all  egress 
seems  hopele.s.s. 

Several  other  extremely  typical  East-End 
variety  resorts,  each  of  a  totally  dificrent 
kind,  are  close  at  hand.  One  is  the  huge 
Paragfjn  Theatre  of  Varieties,  further  cast 
in  the  Mile  I'lnd  Road.  .Another  is  the 
much  smaller  Cambridge  Ahisic-1  iall,  wliirh 
is  in  Coinmercial  Street,  a  little  way  west- 
ward from  Toynbce  Hall.  There  are  also 
the  Queen's  Mu.sic-ilall  at  l'iii)lar,  the  Royal 
Albert  at  Canning  Town,  and  the  lilastcrn 
Empire  at  Bow. 

In  spite  of  its  cheap  prices  and  its  .seeth- 
ing audiences,  the  Paragon  entertainment  is 
exactly  on  a  par  with  those  given  in  the 
West-End  and  .South  of  London  Variety 
Theatres.  Indeed,  the  entertainment  at  the 
Paragon  is  mostly  identical  with  that  supplied 
at  the  Canterbury,  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
and  is  under  the  .same  .syndicate.  As  for  the 
Canterbury,  the  better    class   South    London 


tradesfolk  and  toilers  go  there,  excepting,  of 
course,  when  they  visit  the  newer  and  equally- 
well  managed  South  of  London  variety  shows. 
The  Cambridge  Music -Hall,  between 
Spitalfields  and  Shoreditch,  deserves  a  few- 
special  lines.  In  point  of  fact,  ever  since  the 
time  when,  years  ago,  it  was  converted  from 
a  .s}-nagogue  into  a  music-hall,  the  Hebrew 
residents  of  the  locality  ha\'e  made  it  a 
point    of  honour    to    attend    the    Cambridge. 

W'ith  them  they 
often  bring  not  only 
their  wives,  but  also 
their  black-curled, 
black  -  e\'ed  infants, 
who  may  often  be 
seen  toddling  calmly 
about  the  stalls  — 
especially  during  the 
earlier  of  the  two 
"  houses  "  per  night. 

Round  the  corner 
in  Shoreditch  is  the 
London  Music-Hail, 
wherein  the  stranger 
who  pa\'s  his  first 
\isit  will  undoubted!)' 
fancy  for  the  nonce 
that  he  has  lost  his 
way  and  has  by  acci- 
dent strayed  into  one  of  tlie  best  West- 
End  halls. 

I'"urtlier  north  there  are  se\'eral  more  or  les.s 
large  and  more  or  less  "  clas.sy "  variety 
houses:  for  e.xamplc,  the  new  two  "houses" 
per  night  resort,  the  Euston,  (i])posite  St. 
Pancras  Station  ;  the  Bedford,  in  Camden 
Town  ;  the  still  newer  Islington  lunpire,  next 
(lM(,r  til  the  .Agricultural  Hall  ;  the  old-estab- 
lished nuisic-hall,  Collins's,  on  Islington 
Crecn  ;  and  the  still  older  .Sadler's  W'ells,  ad- 
joining the  New  Ri\er  Head  in  Rosebery 
;\  venue. 

The  west-ccnlral  district  and  southern 
suburbs  are  also  well  ])ro\i(k'<l  lor  in  a 
music-hall  sense.  Among  others,  one  notes 
the  old  Middlesex,  or  "Mogul,"  in  Drury 
Lane;  a  Theatre  of  N'aiirtics  at  Walham 
(ireen  ;  Empires  at  Balh.im  and  Dei)tford  ; 
an  P'.mpress  at  Brixton  ;  a  Ro\'al  Standard 
,it  I'iiiilico,  and  a  .Star  at  Bcrmondse\' ;  and 
i'alaces  at  Camberwell,  the  London  Road 
fSouthwark),    and    Croydon.      Besides  these 
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ma)'  be  mentionwl  Gatti's  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  another  Gatti's  at  Charinj^ 
Cross,  and  a  Grand  at  Clapham  Junction. 

Like  the  halls  themselves,  the  agents  who 
sup]ily  the  managers  with  artistes  at  so 
much  per  cent,  commissirjn  on  tiie  salaries 
have,  too,  not  only  much  improved  in 
character,  but  have  in  many  ca.scs  migrated 
from  their  former  dingy  haunts  in  the  York 
Road,  Lambeth,  to  more  commodious — not 
to  .say  ])alatial  —  offices  in  or  around  the 
Strand,  tiie  Haymarket,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  few  of  them,  however,  still  ha\e  their 
offices  near  a  well-known  tavern  at  a  corner 
of  York  Road  ;  and  at  certain  hours  a  large 
number  of  minor  music-hall  entertainers  and 


Nowadays  the  music-hall  ranks  include  large 
numbers  of  the  worthiest  of  citizen.s.  And, 
what  is  still  belter,  they  have  combined 
together  of  late  years  t(j  organise  se\erai 
protective  as.sociations,  such  as  the  Variel}- 
Club  and  the  Ahisic-IIall  Railway  Rates 
Association,  as  well  as  to  found  .some  excel- 
lent charities  for  benefiting  their  brethren  out 
of  health — or  out  of  work — and  to  provide 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  comrades 
who  have  fallen  by  the  way. 

The  chief  of  these  charities  is  the  Music- 
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their  agents  may — as  shown  in  the  above 
illustration — still  be  seen  congregating  near 
this  old-established  hostelry. 

Music-hall  "  artistes "  (as  they  love  to  call 
themselves)  have  also  vastly  improved.  Not 
many  years  ago  these  were  mostly  shiftless 
and    thriftless    from    the   "stars"    downward. 


Hall  Benevolent  Fund,  a  ver_\-  fine  organisa- 
tion, the  committee  of  which  consists  of  many 
of  the  most  important  and  most  honourable 
men  to  be  found  in  an_\-  department  of 
life.  From  time  to  time  the  smaller  associa- 
tions assist  their  parent  fund,  or  the  ]\Iusic- 
liall     Home    for    the    Sick    and    Aged.    b\- 
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arranging  matinees  or  sports.  In  the  case 
of  the  Music-Hall  Railway  Rates  Associa- 
tion all  the  surplus  of  the  money  subscribed 
thereto  for  the  purposes  of  getting  the  fares 
reduced  for  travelling  "  artistes "  is  handed 
over  to  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  charities. 

And  though  the  members  of  the  smaller 
music-hall  societies  delight  to  call  themselves 
by  such  names  as  "  Water  Rats,"  "  Terriers," 
and  "  J's,"  and  to  dress  themselves  as  ostriches, 
savages,  cowboys,  Red  Indians,  and  so  on 
at  their  annual  sports,  or  to  disport  as  comic 
cricketers  in  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  cos- 
tumes— what  does  it  matter,  seeing  that  they 
do  it  all  for  charity's  sake?  Thus,  by  draw- 
ing vast  crowds  of  the  general  public,  they  add 
substantially  to  the  funds  of  their  excellent 
charities.  In  these  benevolent  affairs  Mr. 
Dan  Leno  is  mostly  at  the  head  (as  he  is 
with  regard  to  his  profession).  On  such 
occasions  he  is  indeed  a  Jack  of  all  trades 
and   master  of  most. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  photographic 
illustration  on  page  223,  the  "behind  the 
.scenes"  life  of  Music-Hall  London  is  not 
without  its  humours.  In  "  Waiting  to  Go 
On "  we  have,  indeed,  a  motle}'  throng  of 
variety  "turns."  These  include  a  famous 
"serio"  in  Early  \'ictorian  "  dand>' "  cos- 
tume ;     a     popular    "  comic "    in     the    usual 


battered  hat  and  ill  -  fitting  clothes  which 
such  comedians  alwa)-s  adopt ;  a  celebrated 
conjurer,  a  couple  of  cles'er  "descriptive" 
singers,  a  noted  strong  man,  and  se\'era! 
others.  This  "  Waiting  to  Go  On  "  repre- 
sents, of  course,  quite  a  different  state  of 
things  from  the  arrangements  in  a  regular 
theatre,  where  every  entrance  and  exit  is 
fixed,  and  where  the  pla}-ers  have  to  report 
themselves,  as  a  rule,  some  time  before  the 
curtain  rises.  Music-hall  entertainers  must, 
if  they  wish  to  earn  a  remunerative  amount 
per  week,  do  three  or  four  "  turns  "  a  night ; 
and  in  order  to  travel  from  hall  to  hall,  a 
brougham — or,  in  the  case  of  a  troupe,  a 
private  omnibus  —  has  to  be  provided. 
When  the)'  arri\"e  they  are  naturally  in  a 
hurry  to  get  their  work  over,  and  are  apt 
to  get  in  each  other's  way,  either  in  the 
dressing-room  or  at  the  wings.  As  most 
music-hall  entertainers  start  from  home 
already  "  made  up,"  and  even  sometimes 
"  change "  in  their  vehicles  en  route,  it  does 
not  take  them  long  to  be  ready  for  their 
respective  "  turns  "  ;  and  their  punctuality  is 
remarkable. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  in  common  fairness  be 
said  that  without  its  Palaces  of  Variety  and 
its  Music-Halls  Living  London  would  onI_\'  be 
half  alive. 
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HOOLIGAN     LONDON. 

By  CLARENCE  ROOK. 


IF  j'ou  will  take  a  walk — it  will  be  a  prett)' 
long  one — round  the  inner  circle  of 
London,  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  you 
will  see  many  interesting  things.  And,  if 
your  eyes  are  open  for  human  character 
rather  than  for  buildings  or  historical 
associations,  there  is  one  type  that  will 
probably  remain  as  a  lasting  impression. 
Start  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and 
work  westward  through  Lambeth,  cross  the 
river  to  Chelsea,  fetch  Notting  Hill  in  the 
circuit  round  by  the  Euston  Road  and 
Pentonville,  and  then  take  Bethnal  Green 
on  your  way  down  to  the  Commercial  Road, 
and  back  again  across  the  Tower  Bridge  for 
a  glance  at  the  Old  Kent  Road  and  Wal- 
worth and  the  Borough. 

Whatever  else  }-ou  fail  to  notice  on 
that  walk,  )-ou  will  scarcely  fail  to  notice 
this :  the  persistence  of  a  ]jarticular  t}-pe 
of  boy.  He  is  somewhere  between  fourteen 
and  nineteen  }-ears  of  age,  but  he  is  under- 
sized and  underfed.  You  will  find  him 
selling  newspapers,  or  sitting  on  the  tail  of 
a  \an,  or  loafing  among  the  cabs  at  a  stand  ; 


you  will  find  him  plaj-ing  pitch-and-toss, 
with  a  sentry  on  the  look  out  for  pr)-ing 
policemen,  on  any  convenient  bit  of  waste 
ground  ;  or  you  may  spy  him  at  a  game  of 
cards — more  especially  on  Sunday — on  a 
deserted  barge  in  the  Pool.  But  you  will 
not  find  him  among  the  crowds  that  come 
at  twelve  and  six  o'clock  out  of  the  factories, 
or  filter  at  odd  hours  from  the  big  printing 
establishments.  The  bo}'  of  this  special  t\-pe 
which  }-ou  cannot  fail  to  notice  has  no  fixed 
purpose  or  permanent  emplo_\-ment,  and  he 
shows  it  in  his  face.  He  has  found  no  place 
in  the  orderh-  evolution  of  society.  He  is 
a  member  of  his  i\Iajest}-"s  Opposition — the 
permanent  Opposition  to  law  and  order 
which  every  big  city  develops. 

Before  }-ou  cross  the  ri\-er  again  on  \-our 
return  journey,  look  a  little  closer.  It  is 
Saturday  night,  when  half  London  is  at 
leisure,  and  the  other  half  ministering  to  its 
demand  for  "  bread  and  games."  The  man 
who  keeps  the  big  coffee-stall  near  the  end 
of  the  bridge  is  making  ready  for  his 
customers  ;    and  the    policeman  who    stands 
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hard  by  stamps  his  feet  to  keep  them  warm. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  take  a  walk,  for  it 
is  his  business  to  see  that  the  disorder  about 
the  coffee-stall  does  not  pass  reasonable 
limits.  But  things  are  quiet  enough  at 
present,  and    the    man    in    a    reefer    jacket, 


shoulders  slightly  hunched  and  elbows  close 
to  the  side,  which  marks  the  London  street 
boy.  The  policeman  at  the  coffee-stall  looks 
knowingly  at  them  as  they  pass.  He  knows 
well  enough  that  the  belt  which  this  boy  is 
carefully    tightening    serves    other    purposes 


■ITCH    AND   TOSS. 


bowler  hat,  and  thick  hoots,  who  ostcntatioush' 
ignores  the  ])olicuman,  is  quite  cons])icuously 
a  ]jlain  clothes  constable.  Now  and  then, 
among  the  strollers  and  the  wf)men  retm-ning 
from  market,  there  [sasses  along  a  boy — 
sometimes  two  or  three  together— walking 
swiftly  and  with  evident  purpose.  They 
are  not  nicely  dressed ;  though  the  night 
is  cold  there  is  not  an  overcoat  among 
them  ;  but  their  jackets  are  buttoned  tight, 
neckcloths  .supply  the  place  of  collars,  and 
they    walk    with    the    curious     light     tread, 


than  that  of  dress  ;  he  knows  that  tlic 
unusual  stiffness  of  that  boy's  arm  is 
I)robal)ly  due  to  the  presence  of  an  iron 
bar  U|)  the  sleeve.  But  there  is  no  law 
which  compels  the  wearing  of  braces  instead 
of  belts,  and  the  policeman,  from  experience 
of  his  own,  deduces  the  task  which  lies  before 
some  of  his  colleagues  across  the  river. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  these 
furti\c  figures  scatter  through  the  streets  to 
left  and  right  ;  for  they  arc  moving  to  an 
attack    on    I'cntonvillc,    all    directed    1j\-  one 
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master  niiiu 
are  the  boys 
the  Borough 
have  developed  a 
feud  with  the  boys 
of  Pentonville,  aiK 
their  leader,  a  lad 
of  seventeen,  with  a 
chopper  in  his  breast  pocket  and  some  notion 
of  tactics  in  his  head,  has  foreseen  the 
position  of  the  enem}^  and  designs 
to  place  him  between  two  fires.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  move- 
ment has  been  developed.  The 
Pentonville  boys  have  been  caught 
in  one  of  those  little  streets  off  the 
Goswell  Road.  Belts  are  off,  and 
the  buckles  swinging  ;  sleeves  lose 
their  stiffening  of  iron ;  here  and 
there  a  fortunate  boy  has  a  cheap 
pistol,  which  startles  quiet  citizens 
and  occasionally  kills  them.  The 
fighting  is  independent  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  ;  there  are  no  rules,  only 
a  general  desire,  born  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  to  get  at  once 
to  close  quarters,  for  fist  and  muscle 
are  less  deadly  than  buckle  and  bar 
and  pistol.  Then  come  the  police — 
if  there  are  enough  within  earshot. 
But  that  is  generally  after  the  fight 
is  decided,  and  only  the  wounded 
appear  next  morning  at  the  police- 
court  and  give  texts  for  letters  to 
the  papers.  The  rest  scatter  and  run,  to 
gather  again  at  the  river.  And  if  you  are 
at  the  aforesaid  coffee-stall  at  one  in  the 
morning  you  may  see  and  hear  the  whoop- 
ing victors  wheeling  back  the  disabled  leader 
on  a  barrow — doubtless  borrowed. 

That  is  a  t\'pical  instance  of  the  feuds 
which  rage  between  the  street  boys  of  the 
various  London  districts.  In  this  case  the 
cause  of  war  was  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
a  Borough  Helen  abstracted  by  a  Pentonville 
Paris.  But  these  mysterious  feuds  exist,  and 
are  fought  out,  between  many  London 
districts,  and  there  are  times  when  a  Lisson 
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Grove  boy  would  go  cast  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  at  his  ]3eril.  All  round  London 
these  gangs  are  read}'  for  provocation.  The 
organisation  is  loose,  and  dejjends  mainly 
on  some  masterful  spirit  of  lawlessness  in 
direct  succession  to  the  original  Patrick 
Hooligan,  of  Lambeth.  But  whether  at 
liethnal  Green  or  Wandsworth,  Pentonville 
or  h'Lilhain,  so  soon  as  the  King  of  Misrule 
arises  the  ground  of  quarrel  is  assured. 

.Sometimes  the  leader  of  a  gang  develops 
(jualities  of  organisation  and  command  which 
inspire  respect  among  the  police,  who  know 
tiuite  well  that  the  Hooligan  is  always  on 
the  verge  of  crime,  and  often  topples  over. 
,  Such  was  the  head  of  a  gang  which 

terrorised  Lambeth.  He  was  only 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  he 
had  had  a  thoroughly  good  criminal 
education,  and,  while  he  had  effected 
a  burglary  or  two,  picked  up  his 
living  mainh'  by  petty  thie\ing.  But 
he  had  acquired  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  boys  of  Lambeth. 
He  made  it  a  point  of  honour  for 
every  bo)'  who  aspired  to  member- 
ship of  his  gang  to  show  a  shattered 
window,  a  smashed  door,  or  a  broken 
head — the  broken  head  opened  the 
wa}',  as  it  were,  to  a  commission  in 
the  gang.  He  had  no  settled  resi- 
dence ;  that  were  unadvisable  ;  but 
the  bo)'s  knew  where  to  find  him 
and  ask  for  their  orders  for  the  da_\-. 
And  he  collected  about  him  as  enter- 
prising and  capable  a  horde  of  joung 
ruffians  as  you  could  wish  to  avoid 
on  a  winter's  evening. 

For  this  lawlessness  inevitably  leads 
to  crime.  Street  fighting  is  fun  ;  but  whs- 
should   not  the  lessons  it   teaches  be  turned 

to  profit  ?  From 
cracking  heads  for 
love  to  bashing 
"  toffs  "  for  gain  is  a 
short  step,  and  the 
bo}'  who  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  in 
\vAi^ria..LT.  a  gang — such  as  that 
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of  Lambeth — is  quite  willing  and  able  to 
commit  an  unprovoked  assault  on  another's 
enemy  for  half-a-cro\vn  down  and  another 
half-a-cro\vn  when  the  job  is  done.  And  we 
often  read  the  result  in  the  "  police  intelli- 
gence" without  a  thought  of  the  power  of 
the  capitalist  who  has  five  shillings  and  an 
enemy.  Nor  is  the  step  from  street  fighting 
to  highway  robberj'  much  longer.  Imagine 
a  couple  of  boys,  brought  up  to  the  street 
fighting  in  which  there  are  no  rules,  with  no 
fear  of  God,  man,  or  constable  before  their 
eyes,  and  with  no  mone\'  in  their  pockets — 
imagine  them  face  to  face  with  a  lonely 
wayfarer  in  evening  dress,  carrying  presum- 
ably a  watch  and  a  sovereign  purse.  It  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  One  boy 
whips  the  overcoat  back  and  imprisons  the 
victim's  arms  ;  the  other  goes  through  the 
pockets.  The  work  of  a  moment,  and  so 
easy !  No  wonder  the  Hooligan  turns  his 
sport  to  account !  The  sandbag,  too,  is 
handy.  It  is  an  American  importation,  and 
has  made  some  reputation  in  New  York. 
Unlike  the  bludgeon,  it  leaves  no  visible 
mark  ;  unlike  the  cheap  pistol,  it  makes  no 
noise.  It  is  easily  hidden  up  the  sleeve 
till  required  ;  and  a  well-directed  crack  over 
the  head  with  a  sandbag — especially  if  the 
sand  has  been  damped  —  will  stun  the 
strongest  man  for  several  minutes.  Not 
only  gain,  but  also  revenge,  is  a  motive  for 
the  Hooligan  assault,  and  the  existence  of 
a  gang  which  had  not  been  suspected  was 
proved  by  the  following  letter  which — 
marked  "  urgent " — turned  up  beneath  the 
nose  c)f  an  editor  of  a  morning  [japer  : — 


"  Sir, — For  your 


check   in   put   one  of  our 


gang  away  we  have  Past  a  Rule  that  we  will  have 
your  Life  you  will  not  know  when  we  will  be  in 
your  Liver  tomorrow  Saturday." 

This  note,  grubby  from  the  hand  that 
delivered  it,  was  signed  by  the  name  of 
the  boy  who  was  "  Secteraiy  "  to  the  Cam- 
berwell  gang.  The  editor  is  still  alive.  Rut 
shortly  afterwards,  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  one  of  the  compositors  was  set 
upon  and  nearly  killed  by  a  gang  of  boys 
who  caught  him  at  the  southern  end  of 
Biackfriars  Bridge. 

The   Hooligan  is  a  worshipper  of  mu.sclc, 
quite    apart    from    criminal    ap|)lication,  and 


to  him  the  latest  hero  of  the  ring  is  a  god. 
His  saints  are  the  wearers  of  the  gloves  in 
those  obscure  boxing  contests  which  take 
place,  mostly  on  Saturda\^  night,  in  all 
kinds  of  dim  holes  and  corners  of  London, 
where  if  \'ou  wear  a  collar  you  are  assumed 
to  be  a  detective.  There  is  one  of  these 
places  tucked  away  under  a  railway  arch 
in  a  certain  dark  street  off  Lambeth  Walk. 
Vou  enter  through  a  sort  of  hole  in  a  big 
gateway,  and  after  stumbling  forward  tumble 
into  a  square  room,  lighted  by  a  flaring 
gas-jet  swung  from  the  roof  Space  is 
limited,  and  you  sit  close  packed  around 
the  square — which  is  called  a  ring.  Row 
upon  row  of  eager  faces  ;  e\'es  fixed  on  the 
proprietor,  in  whose  breast  is  locked  the 
secret  of  the  next  fight.  The  lowest  row 
is  composed  of  the  }'oungest — those  who 
came  first.  Above  are  men  who  ha\e  fought 
their  fights  and  apparent!}'  lost  them. 
Highest  of  all  appear  the  cap  of  an 
inspector  of  police  and  the  helmet  of  a 
constable,  for  we  are  within  the  rules. 
The  boj's  step  into  the  ring :  their  names 
are  announced — not  their  real  names,  for 
the  ring's  traditions  are  as  insistent  as 
tho.se  of  the  stage,  and  with  better  reason. 
But  the  inspector,  cocking  an  eye  at  the 
boy  who  turns  out  in  fighting  tights  with 
a  torso  as  clean  and  bright  as  a  new  pin, 
recognises  the  bo}'  he  knows  as  a  grimy, 
grubby  loafer  in  the  street.  Absolute  clean- 
liness and  neatness  of  attire  are  a  point  of 
honour  in  the  obscurest  boxing  saloon,  and 
that  is  something  in   its  fa\-our. 

It  is  a  disillusion  to  see  these  bo\'s,  so 
lithe  and  clean  in  their  fighting  trim,  huddle 
on  their  trousers  and  coat — the\'  do  it  in 
a  corner  raked  by  the  eyes  of  the  audience 
— tie  the  wisp  of  cloth  round  their  necks, 
and  revert  to  the  slavery  of  their  usual 
habit.  I^ut  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  saloon — and  of  others  of  its  kind — is 
the  expectant  row  of  jimiors,  who  got  the 
front  places  by  waiting.  At  the  least  hint 
of  a  hitch,  if  an  expected  combatant  dela\'s 
a  mcjment  in  facing  his  antagonist,  half-a- 
d(j/.en  Coats  arc  off,  half-a-dozen  shirts  are 
|)ullcd  over  head,  and  half-a-dozen  clean, 
trained,  eager  boys  are  calling  out  "  I'll  tike 
'im  on."  I'or  these  bii_\-s  who  sit  patientls' 
ni'dit    b\-   ni'dit    an;    waiting    to    get    a    foot 
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on  the  first  rung  of  Fame's  ladder,  and  are 
not  going  to  miss  a  chance.  Some  day,  if 
hick  is  theirs,  they  will  box  at  "\\'')nderland" 
in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  where  tne  audience 
is  numbered  by  hundreds  and  wears  collars  ; 
and  if  the  luck  holds  at  the  National 
Sporting  Club,  where  the  audience  wears 
evening  dress. 

To  catch  the  street  boy  in  his  softer  mood 
you    need    not  wait    for   a   Bank   Holiday  or 
travel  so   far    as    Hampstead,    much    less    to 
78 


Epping  Forest.  On  Saturday  evenings  they 
stand  in  long  lines  at  the  gallery  doors  of 
the  less  fashionable  theatres  and  music-halls, 
having  somehow  acquired  the  price  of  two 
seats  apiece.  For  ever}'  boy  who  has  started 
life  on  his  own  account  considers  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  possess  a  girl.  The  girls  who 
stand  at  the  gallery  door  waiting  for  the 
treat  which  the\-  demand  of  their  cavaliers 
are  neither  particularl}-  clean  and  tidy  nor 
very  picturesque.     They  wear  the  clothes  in 
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which  they  work  all  the  week  at  cardboard- 
box  making,  jam  packing,  match  making, 
and  so  on — with  the  addition  of  the  feathered 
hat  which  is  the  glory  of  a  woman  in  this 
rank  of  life.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
reasonably  good.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Hooligan  ben'  seldom  finds  an  ally 
in  his  girl  when  he  wants  to  lie  flagrantly 
dishonest.  .She  does  not  ask  too  many 
questions — she  docs  not,  for  instance, 
inquire  where  he  got  the  money  to  pay 
for  a  hot  su]5per  after  the  entertainment; 
but  she  W(;uld  prefer  to  think  that  her 
boy  is  "  in  work "  and  "  earning  good 
money,"  and  she  is  perfectly  capable  of 
maintaining  that  proposition — -with  tooth 
and  claw,  if  need  be — against  any  other 
lady  who  presumes  to  doubt   it. 

The  street  bo\'  of  the  t)'pe  I  have  tried 
to  describe  is  full  of  a  certain  spasmodic 
nervous  energy,  but  he  has  neither  ballast 
nor  settled  purpcse  in  life  beyond  the  present 
day.  Long  ago  the  Ragged  School  Union 
set  to  work  to  catch  this  continual  growth 
of  possible  criminals  and  train  it  aright ; 
and  to-day  the  energetic  .Secretary  from 
the  centre  influences  many  institutions  and 
Wfirkers.  Our  illustrations  suggest  .some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  Hoxton  by 
a  devoted  teacher  who  to  this  day  is  engaged 
in    making   silk    purses  out    of   uiiprnmising 


material,  with  no  little  success.  The  waist- 
belt  near  the  top  of  page  231,  for  example,  was 
laid  about  the  teacher's  head  by  a  voluntary 
scholar  who  had  changed  his  mind  about  the 
charm  of  education.  The  loaded  stick  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  page  is  a  relic  of  a 
great  street  fight  outside  the  school  ;  the 
missing  piece  was  broken  off  over  a  victim's 
head.  But  perhaps  the  quaintest  of  this 
little  collection  is  the  crucifix.  It  is  the 
offering  of  an  apostate  of  eleven.  He  had 
joined  a  lIiL;h  Church  club.  But  the  world 
called  him  ;  he  enlisted  under  the  leader  of 
the  lloNton  gang  at  the  time,  and,  haxing 
chosen  the  life  of  disorder,  presented  his 
teacher  with  the  .symbol  which  had  ceased 
to  .symbolise. 

.\  further  impetus  to  the  movement  started 
In-  the  Ragged  School  Union  was  given  by 
the  institution  of  Toynbee  1  lall,  in  memor}' 
of  Arnold  Toynbee,  of  Balliol.  The  [jublic 
schools  and  the  universities  caught  up  the 
idea  of  "  boys'  clubs  "  which  should  be 
impregnated  with  something  of  the  ])ublic- 
school  spirit.  At  jjresent  l*".asl,  .S()uth-]'".ast, 
and  North-Last  London  are  the  main  seals 
of  the.se  settlements,  while  London  is  breed- 
ing boys  from  Wimblednn  to  Le}'tonstone 
whom  careless  parents  llimw  upon  the  streets 
so  s<jon  as  they  can  run  alone.  O.xford 
House    is    a    notable    centre.       It    owes    its 
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success  to  Dr.  Ini^iam,  who  before  becoming 
Bishop  of  London  was  Bishop  of  Stepnc}-. 
Go  clown  to  Bethnal  Green — on  a  Saturday 
evening  for  choice — and  at  Oxford  House 
you  will  find  an  interesting  dining-hali  and 
common-room.  They  are  all  of  them  young 
graduates.  .Some  are  barristers  or  journalists 
at  work  all  day  at  their  own  affairs  ;  others 
are  intending  clergymen  wIk.)  wish  to  take 
a  close  look  at  the  souls  they  shall  sa\-e. 
A  hurried  meal,  a  snatched  smoke,  and  they 
scatter  to  the  clubs  where  they  have  to  take 
control. 

We  will  go  to  one,  t_\-pical  of  many,  within 
a  short  walk  of  Oxford  House.  It  is  in  a 
([uiet  street,  but  near  the  door  b(_))'s  with 
knitted  brows  are  hanging  about.  The 
entrance  fee  is  si.xpence  ;  and  just  inside  a 
genial  official  is  recei\ing  this  sum — usually 
in  ])ennies — from  a  new  member.  We  go 
upstairs,  and  find  a  room  full  of  boys  playing 
billiards  and  bagatelle.  There  is  an  evident 
effort  for  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  attire. 
One  lad  with  a  note  -  book  marks  down 
the  games  and  takes  the  monc)'  ;  fov  the 
club  is  run,  under  supervision,  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  public  spirit  is  strong  against 
peculation  or  disorder.     We   go    further,  led 


b\'  the  sound  of  tramping  feet,  and  find  th.e 
newest  recruits  to  the  cadet  corps  at  their 
drill.  One  of  them,  in  an  interval,  tells  you 
he  has  just  joined  the  football  club,  having 
secured  an  income  of  a  half]jenny  a  week. 
He  is  fifteen,  he  says.  He  would  pass  for 
twelve  on  a  railway,  and  foi-  eleven  in  an 
EtcMi  preparatory  scIkjoI  ;  the  London 
street  bo_\'  is  terribly  undersized.  In  the 
basement  we  reach  the  theatre,  where  the 
minstrels  of  the  club  perform  ;  here,  too, 
we  find  a  bo)'  solemnly  punching  the  ball 
■ — for  as  bows  will  fight  anyhow,  they  may 
as  well  join  the  club  and  learn  to  box  at 
an  initial  and  final  outla\-  of  one  shilling, 
under  the  sanction  nf  the  Church  and  the 
Oueensberry  rules.  But  the  boy  who  joins 
the  Webbe  Institute  ma_\'  get  a  great  deal 
at  cost  price.  He  may  e\en  get  a  week 
in  a  seaside  camp  e\er\'  .August.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  clubs  which  are  scattered 
about  the  confines  of  the  inner  circle.  And 
music,  too  !  The  drums  and  fifes  cease  for 
a  minute,  and  }-ou  see  the  contingent  of 
cadets  join  the  main  bod\-  and  march  off  to 
the  e\ening  ser\-ice  at  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
clean,  erect,  and  enlisted  from  the  forces  of 
disorder  on  the  side  of  law  and   right. 
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^OTEL  London  is  great 
and  growing.  Perhaps 
no  feature  of  London 
life  was  more  conspicuous 
for  a  smart  advance  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  opening  of  the 
new  than  hotel  accommtjda- 
tion  of  every  variet}',  and 
what  might  be  called  the 
hotel  habit  —  the  li\ing  in 
hotels  of  even  Londoners 
thcmscK'es.  There  was  a 
lime,  not  so  \-er}-  long  ago, 
when  London  had  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  gi\ing  less 
satisfacti(jn  in  the  hotel  way  to  the  visitor 
than  almost  any  other  great  cil_\'.  Lven 
yet  the  foreigner  has  his  complaints  to 
make,  especially  when  he  comes  to  settle 
the  bill,  but  in  a  general  way  the  Metro|)olis 
has  responded  excellently  to  an  increasing 
demand  To-day  she  can  fling  at  the  cities 
of  tJie  European  and  American  continents 
a    boast    that    sjic  will    name  twent}'  of  her 


hotels,  and  challenge  each  of  her  rivals  to 
produce  twenty  that  are  better,  or  even  as 
good. 

Vou  may  never  ha\e  reflected,  and  per- 
chance may  not  have  iiad  the  materials  for 
reflection,  upon  how  vast  and  of  what  infinite 
variety  is  the  Hotel  London  of  to-day.  Let 
us  consider  the  first  of  the  two  points  just 
named,  and  estimate  in  some  small  way 
the  dimensions  of  Ilotcl-land  within  the 
confines  (jf  the  capital. 

The  most  careful  <if  calculations  brings  one 
to  the  safe  conclusion  that  there  are  daily 
no  t'ewer  than  1 20,000  visitors  in  the  Metro- 
poli.s.  Not  all  of  these  sta}'  over  a  single 
night,  and  of  those  who  do  a  fair  proportion 
welcome  the  hospitalit\'  of  friends  in  private 
houses,  ^'ct,  when  all  deductions  ha\e  been 
made  and  we  have  fined  the  figures  down  to 
those  of  the  net  hotel  and  boarding-house 
pnpulatinn,  it  is  disccn-cred  that  there  arc,  on 
an  average,  between  50,000  and  60,000  jieoplc 
who  dail)-come  within  this  catcgor\-.  Of  this 
great  number  it  is  reckoned  that  the  recog- 
nised  hotels,  licensed  ;uid  of  \,irying  prcten- 
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slons,  are  capable  of  accommodating  just  about 
half,  and  the  boarding-houses  and  private 
hotels  are  well  able  to  account  for  the  rest, 
existing  as  they  do  in  their  thousands.  It 
has  been  found  in  actual  [)ractice  that  over 
8,000  guests  have  slept  in  twenty  of  the  chief 
hotels  on  busy  nights  of  the  season.  One 
single  hotel  has  about  1,000  bedrooms,  and 
there  are  five  others  with  500  or  more.  A 
dozen  of  the  chief  hotels  make  up  an 
aggregate  of  only  a  few  short  of  6,000 
bedrooms,  a  proportion  of  which  contain  a 
couple  of  beds,  so  that  in  the  whole  these 
sleeping  apartments  will  very  likely  accom- 
modate 1 2,000  people — the  population  of  a 
small  town.  And  the  directory  gives  you 
the  names  of  over  300  big  licensed  hotels 
in  London. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  Hotel  London 
to  these  vast  proportions  is  tinged  with  not  a 
little  of  romance.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  an  enterprising  servant  in  a  West-End 
mansion,  which  he  forsook  in  order  that 
he  might  start  a  boarding-house.  The  latter 
in  due  course  developed  into  an  hotel,  and 
the  hotel  so  thrived 
and  grew  that  to-day 
it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
in  the  Metropolis, 
whilst  the  quondam 
servant,  for  his  part, 
is  a  rich  country 
gentleman  with  large 
lands.  He  is  not 
alone  in  his  great 
success.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  showing 
again  the  vast  out- 
come of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  pioneers 
in  the  making  of 
modern  Hotel  Lon- 
don, it  may  be  cited 
that  a  score  of  the 
chief  hotels  among 
them  represent  a 
capital  of  about  eight 
millions  of  money, 
and  even  the  little 
group  of  Gordon 
Hotels  are  capable  of 
accounting  for  three 
and  a-half  millions. 


But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  weary  with 
statistics,  though  such  few  as  are  in  the 
foregoing  lines  will  be  pardoned  fur  the  tale 
of  immensity  which  they  alone  can  tell.  We 
will  discover  now  the  variety  of  our  Hotel 
London,  and  the  even  greater  variety  of  its 
patrons.  Each  hotel  is  not  for  every  patron. 
The  Americans  have  claimed  the  biggest;  and 
have,  indeed,  made  the  success  of  some  of 
them.  The  Germans  preponderate  at  others, 
and  there  is  another  where  we  may  find 
a  regular  potpoiij-ri  of  highly  respectable 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities.  Such  is 
De  Keyser's  Royal,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment.  Do  not  e\en 
the  names  of  the  hotels  of  the  west  tell  their 
own  little  tales  of  foreign  individuality  and  of 
cosmopolitanism  ?  There  are  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental and  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  with 
expansive  titles  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
others,  many  of  which  you  may  not  know, 
but  all  by  their  names  alone  making  a  mute 
and  oi'ten  successful  appeal  to  particular 
classes. 

However,  with  this  brief  general  survey,  let 
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us  particularise.  With  the  duty  we  owe  to 
rank  let  us  return  to  the  kings  and  nobles, 
and  see  where  they  most  do  congregate. 

You  may  find  their  majesties  at  two  or 
three  places  in  the  fashionable  west.  Some 
time  or  other  they  are  certain  to  be  at  the 
pre-eminently  aristocratic  Claridge's,  in  Brouk 
Street,  away  from  all  the  din  and  bustle,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  which  is  positively  scented 
with  exclusiveness  and  distinction.  There 
are  not  many  hotels  in  the  world  which  ha\e 
the  extremely  restrictive  peculiarit)'  of 
Claridge's.  This  is  no  place  for  the  mere 
man  of  money,  who  is  nothing  more  than 
that — with  not  even  a  social  aim.  Whatever 
king  he  be,  he  ma}-  li\e  here  and  move  about 
in  no  disguise  and  with  perfect  freedom  from 
any  vulgar  gaze.  For  here,  tenanting  the 
grand  and  costl}'  suites  of  rooms,  are  men  and 
women  who  are  numbered  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  their  respective  lands,  men  and 
women  who  would  make  up  for  this  king  a 
court  of  which  he  might  well  be  proud.  There 
is  an  English  duke,  a  Spanish  princess,  a 
Russian  grand  duke,  a  variety  of  counts, 
several  leaders  of  London  society,  and, 
generally,  a  collection  of  people  in  whose 
veins  runs  the  best  blue  blood  of  ever}'  nation. 
Wealth,  rank,  and  power  are  represented. 
On  a  winter's  evening,  as  we  pass  along  the 
street,  a  carriage  with  a  fresh  arrival  rattles 
up  to  the  entrance,  antl  with  a  passing  fancy 
that  we  will  stake  the  reputation  of  Claridge's, 
as  it  were,  on  this  one  haphazard  throw,  we 
pause  a  moment  to  discover  the  new  comer. 
Claridge's  wins.  The  .\merican  Ambassador 
has  just  arri\-ed  from  Washington,  and  has 
driven  straight  to  Claridge's,  where  he  will  stay 
for  a  few  weeks.  Another  time  an  Oriental 
potentate  comes  driving  up,  and  with  some 
form  and  ceremoii)'  and  his  own  native  ser- 
vant in  attendance  lie  passes  within. 

Yet  even  Claridge's  has  not  a  mono]iiily  'if 
the  greatest.  You  ma_\-  find  royalt_\-  and 
nobles  at  the  Albemarle,  in  I'iccadill)',  or 
at  Brown's,  in  Dover  Street,  or  at  the  Lang- 
ham,  in  Langham  Place,  upon  which  King 
ICdward,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  set  the  aris- 
tocratic stamp  by  opening.  The  grand  and 
higlily  fashionable  Carlton  is,  again,  one  of  the 
most  likely  places  in  London  for  the  foreign 
potentate  or  the  .social  star  of  home  to  be 
temporarily  housed  in,  especially  if  there  is  a 


desire  to  be,  in  the  colloquial  term,  "  in  the 
thick  of  it."  In  the  Palm  Court  here  one 
ma}'  lounge  to  perfection  amongst  the  best- 
known  people  of  at  least  two  continents. 
Different  celebrities,  too,  have  their  own  con- 
servati\e  tastes  and  their  own  hotels  ;  and 
there  are  old-fashioned  countr}'  families,  most 
highl}'  respectable,  who  would  prefer  to  pay 
Claridge's  and  Carlton  prices  at  hostelries 
of  far  less  renown  but  of  guaranteed 
"  tone." 

To  lea\-e  the  rank  and  fashion  pure,  and 
seek  the  greater  rendezvous  of  wealth  and 
luxur}'  we  must  proceed  a  trifle  eastward  and 
southward,  dip  down  to  Trafalgar  Square  and 
Northumberland  Avenue,  and  walk  a  few 
score  paces  along  the  Strand.  In  the  main- 
tenance of  such  hotel  luxury  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  American  contribution  pre- 
ponderates. Our  cousins  of  the  States  are  a 
very  notable  factor  indeed  of  Hotel  London. 
At  the  opening  of  the  bright  summer 
season  they  arrive  with  their  trunks  and  their 
mone}'  in  thousands,  till  the  Transatlantic 
accent  hums  in  the  region  to  which  we  have 
just  passed.  Alwa}'s  for  the  biggest,  their 
first  thought  is  for  the  Cecil ;  and  so  pass  into 
the  courtyard  an}'  fine  morning  in  the  season, 
and  walk  up  to  the  tables  and  chairs  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  where  the  loungers  recline 
preparatory  to  their  day's  assault  upon  the 
lions  of  London,  and  }'ou  will  not  need  to 
search  for  the  man  with  the  American  voice, 
or  for  the  girl  with  American  smartness. 
They  are  ever}'where — here  outside,  inside, 
there  still  dallying  at  the  breakfast  table, 
]jenning  picture  postcards  in  the  writing- 
room,  and — just  a  few  thirsty  souls  are  these 
— sijjping  iced  concoctions  downstairs  at  the 
American  bar.  There  is  special  accommoda- 
tion for  the  American,  even  to  the  chef 
This  middle-aged  man,  with  the  kindly  face 
and  the  grey  moustache,  stepping  into  a 
hansom  is  a  great  American  railroad  king 
who  means  to  revolutionise  railwa}'  London  ; 
the  slight  dark  figLU'e  in  the  ])orch  is  that 
of  a  man  who  is  an  engineer  of  monopolies 
and  trusts.  Tlie.se  are  men  who  are  feared. 
The  richl}'-a|)parelle(l  lad}-  who  is  sweeping 
along  a  corridor  is  an  ;\merican  .society 
woman  who  recently  gave  a  dinner  in  New 
York   which   cost   twenty   pounds   a  head. 

"N'dU   will    discover   also   a  great  American 
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contingent,  as  well  as  a  fine  smattering  of 
other  nationalities,  at  the  Metropole,  the 
Victoria,  and  the  Grand — all  Gordons,  all  in 
Northumberland  A\-enue,  and  all  palatial  and 
luxurious.  The  great  First  Avenue  in  Hol- 
born  and  the  Grosvenor  at  Victoria  are  also 
Gordons.  Well-to-do  Frenchmen,  well-to-do 
Germans,  and  many  besides  are  here  in 
numbers ;  but  then,  as  has  been  said, 
De  Ke}-ser's  Ro}-al,  on  the  Embankment,  is 
the  particular  resort  of  the  Continental 
visitor.  Germans  are  here  in  force,  and  if  you 
move  still  more  eastward  and  come  to  Fins- 
bury  Square  you  will  find  a  further  batch  of 
hotels  with  great  German  reputations.  There 
are  Klein's  and  Seyd's  in  the  Square,  and  there 
is  Bticker's  in  Christopher  Street  just  off  it. 
In  Finsbury  Square,  \\here  beef  is  "  bif,"  the 
sons  of  the  Fatherland  may  live  precisely 
after  the  manner  of  the  German  fighting  cock. 
Other  nationalities,  other  hotels  ;  and  many 
more,  especially  in  the  east,  could  be  added 
to  this  already  long  list.  In  these  followings 
of  the  foreigner  we  are  neglecting  the  strangers 
of  our    own    country    who    are    temporaril}- 


within    the    hospitable    gates    of  the   Metro- 
polis. 

Whence  comes  the  provincial  ?  We  dis- 
cover that  he  comes  very  largeh'  via  the  termini 
at  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  King's  Cross,  and 
here  we  find  the  great  railway  companies 
ha\'e  raised  palaces  for  his  temporary 
residence.  The  railway  hotel  is  essentially 
the  hotel  for  the  busy  man  who  must  live  in 
st_\-le  and  comfort,  but  who  is  always  catching 
express  trains,  or  who  in  catching  but  a  few 
must  make  a  quick  certaint)'  of  them.  Of 
course,  such  hotels  as  the  Midland  Grand — 
trul}-  grand — the  Euston,  and  the  Great 
Central  are  for  other  people  besides — for 
families  and  for  pleasure  folk  as  well.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  British  people,  but 
especiall}-  business  people,  are  here.  One  of 
the  greatest  financiers  of  modern  times  has 
worked  his  deals  from  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Midland  Grand,  and  such  is  high  commer- 
cial loyalty  that  in  another  suite  may  be 
found  a  celebrated  director  of  the  Midland 
Railwa}'  itself  At  Charing  Cross  Station  is 
another  railway  hotel,  and  at  Cannon  Street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  one  more — 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  business- 
like of  all,  for  a  long  programme  of 
big  company  meetings  is  negotiated 
lere    every    day.       Shareholders    ha\e 
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rejoiced 

a  n  d 

sorrowccl, 

C(  m- 

Sfratulatcd 

aiul 

stormed,  in  the 
Cannon  Street 
Hotel  as  in  no 
otlier.  Tiien  there 
is  the  more  purely 
com  m  e  r  c  i  a  1 
hostelr}-,  of  which 
the  Manchester, 
in  Aldersgate 
Street,  the  Salis- 
bur\',  off  Fleet 
Street,  and  An- 
<lcrton's,  in  the 
middle  of  news- 
paperdom,  are 
great  examples. 
You  may  witness 
a  busy  scene  at  the 
Manchester  in  the 
evening,  when  the 
commercial  travel- 
lers,     their      City 

■wanderings  over,  send  their  reports  and 
instructions  to  headquarters,  or,  as  the\'  call 
it,  "  write  up  the  mail." 

Forsaking  commerce,  we  will  seek  out 
the  hotels  of  the  studious,  and  we  shall  find 
them  in  Bloomsbury,  hard  by  the  British 
Museum,  busy  hive  of  brainworkers.  The 
Thackeray,  Kingsley,  and  Esmond  trade,  one 
might  almost  say,  upon  the  Museum  ;  e\en 
the  telegraphic  address  of  one  of  them  is 
"  Bookcraft."  These  three  are  temperance 
hotels  ;  and  in,  passing,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  London  accommodates  excellentlj' 
the  thrift)-  people  who  prefer  the  teetotal 
establishment  and  its  moderate  charges. 
Wild's,  in  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  Buckingham, 
in  the  Strand,  are  two  more  among  man\-. 

If  we  tried  we  could  not  before  lea\-ing 
Bloomsbury  miss  the  magnificent  Russell, 
fashioned  on  the  Gordon  s\-stem,  and  bearing 
the  Frederick  name.  For  patrons  of  a 
different  character,  in  the  long  street 
arteries  which  feed  Bloomsbury  are  count- 
less private  hotels,  which  faithfully  serve 
a  mission  of  cheapness.  Mostly  they  are 
numbered,  but  some  of  them  take  names 
to  themsehes ;  and,  being  bound  by  no 
traditions,  desiring  only  to  be  up  to  date, 
79 
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fearful  and  wonderful  specimens  of  hotel 
nomenclature  are  prepared  in  a  single  night. 
What  was  a  modest  title  at  eventide  glares 
forth  pretentiously  as  "  Hotel  Pretoria  "  next 
morning,  wars  and  patriotism  just  then 
making  the  blood  to  leap.  And  by  the 
same  token  when  there  \\"as  a  scamper  for 
Alaskan  gold  fields  an  "  Hotel  Klondj-ke " 
came  topicalh'  forward.  Li  these  da\-s,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  it  is  Hotel  this  and  Hotel 
that — a  la  mode  "  h(.)tel  "  comes  first. 

Away  in  the  farther  West-End  are  many 
other  hotels  of  great  reputation.  Beginning 
at  Westminster,  there  are  the  cosy  St. 
Ermin's  and  the  Westminster  Palace.  At 
South  Kensington  there  is  Bailey's ;  o\er- 
looking  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park  is  the 
Alexandra,  of  most  pretentious  appearance  ; 
hard  by  is  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  the  Carlton  Hotel  ; 
\\hilst  the  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Ro\-al 
Palace,  the  De  Vere,  and  many  others  are  all 
institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  there  are 
others,  such  as  Morley's  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
the  Holborn  \''iaduct  Hotel,  and  the  Queen's 
in  Leicester  Square,  which  a  London  \-isitor 
can  hardly  help  but  see. 

Of  the  oddities,  pecu'iarities,  individualities 
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of  Hotel  London — ah !  they  are  so  many,  too 
many  for  one  short  survew  The  trades  and 
the  professions  have  their  own  hotels.  To 
take  two  widely  different  examples,  one  might 
point  out  that,  whilst  all  who  attended  the 
great  wool  sales  from  the  countr\'  and  abroad 
would  stay  at  the  Great  Eastern,  countr_\- 
law\-ers  and  clients  whose  business  is  at  the 
Law  Courts  would  fa\'our  Anderton's  or  the 
I  Inns  of  Court,  which  \ie  with  each  other 
in  proximit}-  to  the  great  headquarters  of 
Justice.  And  the  space  in  between  these  two 
could  be  well  filled.  Come  with  me  to  Co\ent 
Garden,  and  I  will  show  _\-ou  a  big  hotel  with 
203  rooms  which  will  ncit  admit  ladies — it  is 
"  for  gentlemen  onl\-."  There  is  another  not 
far  away  which  has  obtained  a  peculiar 
patronage  from  persons  arriving  in  London 
by  P.  and  O.  steamers,  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  Hotel  London,  and  have  grate- 
fully accepted  a  hint  that  was  given  them. 
There  is  a  clerical  hotel  ;  ships'  captains 
have  their  own  in  dock-land  ;  there  is  a 
Jewish  hotel  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Regent's  Park  there  is  even  one  which  is 
advertised    as    "  the    only    Spiritualist    hotel 


in  London."  After  that,  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  a  further  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  hotel  individualism  in  the 
great  Metropolis, 

We  will  go  back  to  the  Strand,  and  see  that 
each  street  as  it  runs  from  the  great  thorough- 
fare southwards  to  the  Thames  is  hone\xombed 
with  hotels  of  different  sorts  and  sizes.  And 
in  perambulating  westwards  again  we  may 
this  time  note  the  Savo_\',  with  its  abundance 
of  fair  fame,  which  we  could  on  our  last 
journey  hard!}'  couple  witii  the  Cecil,  though 
the_\-  adjoin.  The  Sa\o)'  is  as  a:sthetic  as  it 
is  big. 

Such  is  Hotel  London  in  all  its  magnitude 
and  with  all  its  wonders.  And  in  the 
enumeration  of  so  many  wonders  we  dispel 
at  least  one.  There  is  such  a  \ariet}-  and 
such  a  choice  in  hotel  life  that  more  and 
more  are  Londoners  of  means  forsaking  their 
homes  and  Using  onl\-  in  hotels,  w  ith  all  their 
careless   freedom. 

P""or  years  Hotel  London  has  been  passing 
through  an  interesting  process  of  exolution, 
and  the  end  of  the  process  will  not  be  in  the 
twentieth  century. 
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THAMES    PLEASURES    AND    SPORTS. 

By  JOHN  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


T 


HE  pleasures  and  sports  of  tlie  Tliames 

are     principally     above    bridge ;     the 

business  part  lies  below.     Yet  let  none 

forget  that    there    is    plenty  of  pleasure  and 

sport  and   fun  to   be  obtained   below  bridge 


— it  is  the  married  men,  hastening  to  join 
their  wives  until  Monday,  who  represent  the 
votaries  of  Hymen,  late  Cupid  ;  \'et  they  too 
are  happ)'. 

But  we  will  turn  to  the  absolute  subject  of 

also,    and    found    at    Greenwich,    Gravesend,      this  sketch,  the  pleasures  and  sports  of  the 

Southend,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  elsewhere.      Thames. 


But,  even  to  start  for  these  places  beloved  of 
a  certain  portion  of  Living  London's  popula- 
tion— and  visited  often  enough  by  a  totally 
distinct  stratum  of  that  popu- 
lation, whose  cry,  as  a  rule, 
is  "  anything  for  a  change  " — 
one  sets  out  by  water  from 
above-bridge  :  i.e.  from  the  Old 
Swan  Pier.  Whenever  one 
does  so  in  the  summer  time, 
and  providing  the  weather  is 
fine,  the  cruise  is  certain  to  be 
an  amusing  as  well  as  an  en- 
joyable one.  There  is  always 
a  band  on  board  (harp,  cornet, 
and  flute),  refreshments  may 
be  obtained,  all  are  determined 
on  enjoying  themselves,  and 
lovers  are  abundant  and  shed 
a  rosy  glow  around.  In  the 
case  of  the  "  husbands'  boat  " 
—  for    Margate    on    Saturda\-s 


DOGGETT  S  COAT  AND 
BADGE. 


By  priority  of  age  comes  the  race  for 
Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge,  a  sum  of  money 
having  been  left  by  Thomas  Doggett,  a 
Drury  Lane  actor  of  the  early 
Georgian  period,  to  commem- 
orate the  accession  day  of  the 
first  Hanoverian  monarch,  i.r. 
-August  1st,  1715.  This  fur- 
nishes a  waterman's  coat  and 
a  silver  badge — the  latter  as 
large  as  a  pie-dish  and  bearing 
the  white  horse  of  Hano\er  on 
it  —  and  is  open  to  an}-  six 
young  Thames  watermen  who 
desire  to  compete,  the  course 
being  originally  from  the 
"  Swan  "  at  London  Bridge  to 
the  "  Swan "  at  Chelsea.  As 
the  event  has  existed  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  the  old 
actor's  lo}-alt}-  and  enthusiasm 
have  been  pretty  well  stamped 
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into  the  minds  and  memories  of  several 
generations  of  Londoners.  Tlie  grounfl,  or 
rather  water,  covered  b\-  this  course,  anfl  the 
shores  from  London  liridge  to  Chelsea,  not 
only  comprise  almost  all  the  chief  historical 
portion  of  the  river  as  regards  sport  and 
pleasure,  but  also  the  granrleiir  and  nn'ght 
and  power  of  the  greatest  cit_\'  in  the 
world.  And — which  should  give  us  further 
food  for  reflection  —  h'alher  Thames  is  still 
adding  to  our  histor_\-  while  e\'en  now 
serving  the  purposes  of  recreation  and 
amusement. 

Lean  for  a  moment  over  Chelsea  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  on  a  summer  da_\-  and  look- 
around  and  below  }'ou.  Passing  under  the 
bridge  is  a  steamer  on  its  way  to  Kew  and 
Richmond  and  lIam])ton  CoLU't.  Here,  too, 
you  may  see,  especiall\'  if  it  is  Saturda}' 
afternoon,  single,  double,  treble  sculling  boats 
with  }-oung  maidens,  and,  of  course,  their 
swains,  prepared  for  an  outing,  or  jaunt — for 
a  Saturda}'  "  up  the  ri\-er."  You  may  ob- 
serve, also,  men  of  sterner  metal  and  inten- 
tions passing  beneath  you — brawny  and 
muscular  oarsmen  sculling  in  wager  boats, 
and  practising  for  some  race  the  stakes  of 
which  may  be  well  worth  winning — stakes 
that  may  enable  whosoe\er  gains  them  to  set 
up  in  business  as  a  boat-builder  and  a  man 
who  will  ha\e  "  Boats  to  let,"  or  as  the  land- 
lord of  some  rix'crside  public-house,  which,  as 
ever)'  riparian  resident  knows,  is  the  "  be  all 
and  end  all,"  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of 
the  professional  sculler's  existence. 

On  one  side  of  this  bridge  is  Chelsea 
Hospital,  where  once  stood,  clo.se  by,  the 
celebrated  Ranelagh  Gardens  :  on  the  other 
is  Battersea  Park,  formed  out  of  what  was 
originall)'  a  marshy,  undrained  piece  of  sub- 
merged land.  Now  it  is  a  \'ery  pretty  place, 
much  gi\en  up  to  cx'clists,  especially  beginners 
who  do  not  care  to  roam  too  far  afield  at 
first  or  to  encounter  their  latest  rival,  the 
motor  car. 

In  this  park,  especialh'  in  summer — since  it 
is  then  green  and  leafy  and  at  its  best — youths 
and  maidens  make  and  keep  their  rendezvous, 
as  they  have  alwa}'s  done  and  alwa}'s  will. 
The  nursemaid  lo\'es  to  saunter  on  its  ]3aths 
with  the  inevitable  perambulator,  whilst  the 
warriors  from  Chelsea  Barracks  across  the 
river  cast  admiring  glances  at  her.     Once,  in 


the  early  si.xties,  the  West-End  terminus  of 
the  Brighton  line  was  near  here,  bef<jre  the 
railway  came  farther  into  town  and  before 
Victoria  terminus  and  the  railway  bridge 
were  built.  ]^c_\'ond  this,  as  we  proceed  up  the 
ri\-cr,  there  is  nothing  much  to  call  for  sjiccial 
remark   in   the   i)rcsent  da}-  until  we  come  to 

PutllC}'. 

Putney  is  the  metro])olis  of  boating  men  ; 
and  on  its  embankment  are  the  boat- 
houses  of  the  Thames,  Vesta,  Leander,  and 
London  Rowing  Chibs  —  world  -renowned 
establishments,  if  not  for  their  own  celebrity, 
which  is  considerable,  then  because,  also,  it  is 
from  one  or  other  of  these  that  the  boats  of 
the  Oxford  Rowing  Club  and  the  Cambridge 
Rowing  Club  put  off  for  their  practice  daily 
during  the  f  >rtnight  before  the  'Varsity  Race, 
and  also  on  the  momentous  morning  of  the  race. 
This  they  have  practically  done  since  the 
}'ear  1849,  when,  in  consequence  of  there 
having  been  no  race  in  1847  or  1848,  two 
races  were  rowed  in  the  former  year,  while 
previous  to  1849,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, the  race  was  rowed  from  Westminster 
to  Putne}'. 

We  witness  a  bu.s}'  scene  when  the  start 
for  the  great  race  takes  place  soon  after 
the  steamers  for  the  Press  and  the  Uni- 
versities arrive  from  London;  when  the 
river  is  cleared  for  what  the  reporters  call 
the  great  "  aquatic  contest,"  much  as  the 
Epsom  course  is  cleared  f>r  the  Derb\',  and 
when  hansoms,  drags,  char-a-bancs  and 
omnibuses  line  the  esplanade,  as  they  line 
ever}'  spot  where  vehicles  can  go.  The  ladies 
all  wear  favours  and  rosettes  of  their  favourite 
Uni\ersit}',  or,  as  the  c}'nics  sa}',  of  which- 
e\-er  blue  suits  their  complexions  and  toilettes 
the  better  ;  and  it  has  been  whispered  that 
some  who  have  sported  the  losing  colours 
before  the  race  change  it  for  the  winning 
colour  afterwards.  This  is.  however,  probably 
scandal. 

Once  off  and  the  start  made,  horsemen  and 
light  vehicles,  such  as  hansoms,  tear  off  from 
the  starting-point,  make  a  dash  across  Barnes 
Common  to  the  "  White  Hart  "  at  Barnes  or 
the  "Ship"  at  Mortlake — the  huge  bend 
north  of  the  ri\er  fa\ouring  the  short  cut — 
and  so  get  in  in  time  for  the  death,  or,  rather, 
the  finish  :  the  result  being  made  known  by 
the  hoisting  of  the  winning  colour  above  the 
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losing  one  on  Barnes  Railway  Bridge,  after 
Avhicii  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  takes  place. 
Old  Blues — and  young  ones,  too — clergymen 
from  distant  parishes  and  law\'ers  from  town 
.shake  hands  and  nod  pleasantly  to  each 
other  if  their  'Varsity  has  won,  while  those 
belonging  to  the  losing  side  swallow  their 
disappointment  as  best  they  can.  The  negro 
minstrels  commence  their  soothing  strains 
and  the  men  who  swallow  hot  tow  or  allow 
.stones  to  be  broken  on  their  bare  chests 
give  their  performances  ;  the  adjacent 
public-houses  become  crowded  ;  a  few 
fights  take  place ;  pigeons  are  let  loose 
for  distant  \illagcs  ;  air-balloons 
bearing  the  names  of  theatres 
and  their  performances,  or  of 
enterprising  newspapers  or  Turf- 
tipsters,  are  sent  up.  The  vehicles 
either  speed  back  to  town  or  take 
their  occupants  to  Richmond  ;  the 
.steam-launches  turn  their  heads 
Londonwards,  and  the  sight- 
seers on  foot  stream  >>((  to  the 
railway  stations ;  while  the 
"sportsman"  who  invites  you 
to  back  the  "  'art,  the  hanker, 
or  the  diaming,"  or  find  the 
queen  as  he  performs  the 
three-card  trick,  packs  up  his 
traps  and  departs.  The  boat 
race  is  over  and  done 
with   for  another  year. 


Only   a   passing  line  of 
reference    need    be    made 
to      Hurlingham  —  especi- 
ally as  it  is  a  little  below 
P'ulham     and      Putney  — 
since     ever}-     one     knows 
that    this    is    the    most 
fashionable    place    in    the 
world  f;)r  pigeon-shooting, 
or,  as    students  of  human 
nature  sa\-,  for  the  "  mas- 
sacre   of    the     Innocents." 
Every  one  does  not  know, 
however,     that      some     of 
the    nondescript      beings 
who    are    to    be    found 
alongside    the    river    from 
mouth  to  source,  and  who 
are    generally    spoken    of 
as    "waterside  characters," 
pick      up     in     this      neighbourhood     a     kw 
shillings    occasionally    by    appropriating    the 
escaped  birds,  which  avoid  one   fate   onl\-  to 
find    another.      Few    birds,    however,    escape 
the  marksmen  of  Hurlingham. 

The  river — especially  its  pleasures  and,  in 
a  smaller  way,  its  sports — would  not,  however, 
have  full  justice  done  to  it  if  attention  were 
not  called  to  one  of  its  most  popular  haunts 
— i.e.  Kew.  For  here,  indeed,  the  home  of 
pleasure  for  many  holiday-makers  is  estab- 
lished, and  there  are  those  who  think  that  the 
succulent  winkle  and  shrimp  may  be  found 
at    their    best    in    this    resort.       Bread    and 
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butter,  too,  are,  as  all  the  world  knows — or 
should  know — partaken  of  in  lart^u  quan- 
tities, accompanied  b_\'  the  health-tjivint^ 
watercress  while  washed  down  b)'  a  stronj^ 
highly-flavoured  tea,  good  for  promoting 
digestion  after  a  stroll  in  the  celebrated 
gardens.  Who  has  not  seen  the  mystic 
legend  inscribed  over  many  a  river- 
side door  here — the  legend  amiouncing 
"Tea  and  hot  water,  yd."?  and  who  has 
not  gently  wondered  why  the  hot 
water  should  be  so  em[)hatically 
mentioned,  since,  to  make  tea  without 
hot  water,  is  at  present  regarded  as 
an  almost  unattainable  feat  ? 

Kew  has  its  visitors,  however,  for 
other  things  besides  the  Botanic 
Gardens    and    the    abo\e    apjjctising 


river  can  provide.  And  here  is  the  spot 
where  sweet-scented  and  beautifully  varie- 
gated bouquets  have  been  sold  near  the 
steamboat  pier  and  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge — the  old  bridge — from  long  past  days, 
and  are  still  sold. 

One  wonders  sometimes  what  Londoners 
would  be  like  if  it  were  not  for  the  river.  Its 
waters  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  pellucid  for 
man\'  a  da)'  ;  salmon   is  no  longer  caught  at 
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refreshments.  Anglers  come  here  to  fish 
for  barbel,  of  which  there  is  still  a  famous 
"  swim "  even  lower  down,  namel}-,  at 
Barnes  ;  and  there  is  an  eyot  where 
skeleton  lea\-es  can  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities — the  kind  of  leaves  our  grand- 
mothers pinned  and  pressed  between  the 
pages  of  books  with,  often  enough,  an 
auspicious  date  marked  against  them  and 
the  initials  of  what  was,  doubtless,  a  masculine 
name.  Here,  too,  are  rowing  clubs  capable  of 
producing  crews  and  scullers  of  no  mean 
prowess,  quite  fitted  to  contend  for  \-ictor_\' 
in    any   regatta    or  water    contest  which   the 


I'utne}'  as  it  was 
in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the 
nightingale  no 
longer  sings  out- 
side Barn  Elms  or 
Craven  Cottage, 
where  Bulwer- 
L\tton  lived  some 
time.  But  boys 
have  bathed  from 
time  immemorial 
in  the  stream,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  ;  they  have  akso  for 
a  long  while  hired  boats  in  which  to  take 
what  is  called  "  penny  sweats  "—i.e.  enough 
of  them  band  together  to  hire  a  boat  (not 
generally  the  best  the  boatman  has  to  let),  and 
so  get  their  modicum  of  e.xercise.  Who,  too, 
has  not  rowed  on  the  classic  stream,  either  in 
outrigger,  racing-boat,  or  randan  ? — who  that 
is  a  Londoner  has  not  plunged  "the  labouring 
oar  "  into  its  waters  and  rowed  his  lady-love 
up  river,  or,  if  the  tide  is  ver_\-  strong,  gone 
ashore  and  towed  the  boat  containing  the  fair 
one,  the  luncheon-basket  and  the  tea-kettle, 
as  well  as  other  things  ?     Who,  too,  has  not 
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fed  the  swans  that  abound  on  the  river,  and 
alternately  teased  or  pla_\-ed  with  them,  while 
some,  perhaps,  have  even  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony of  swan-upping,  which  is  occasionally 
called  "swan-hopping"?  This  ceremony 
consists  in  marking  the  birds  on  the  upper 
mandible  of  the  bill  with  nicks  ;  the  Royal 
swans,  of  which  there  are  many,  having 
two  diamonds,  those  of  the  D_\'ers  Compan\' 
one  nick,  and  those  of  the  Vintners  Companj- 
two   nicks.      From    this    old    practice  comes 


'  The    Swan 


th 


the    corrupted    inn-sign. 
Two  Necks." 

Of  late  \-ears  old  customs  have 
revived  on  the  Royal  River  which 
quite  sunk  out  of  fashion,  and  they 
share  with  the  boat-clubs  of  men 
women  the  office  of  furnishing  both  pleasure 
and  sport  upon  it.  Regattas  have  much 
increased  and  multiplied  ;  so,  too,  ha\e  water 
carnivals.  Richmond,  amongst  other  places, 
organises  several  of  the  latter,  and  the  beauti- 


been 
had 

now 
and 


ful  and  brilliant  scenes  on  the  illuminated 
water  and  the  rixer  banks  on  a  summer 
night  are  not  unworthy  competitors  with 
those  of  Venice.  Indeed,  the  Thames  above 
bridge,  while  ha\ing  its  fair  share  in  utility, 
is  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  Londoner's 
open-air  enjoyment,  and  is  without  a  rival. 
For  the  pleasure-seeker  can  bathe  and  row, 
if  he  chooses  ;  he  can,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  not  athleticall\-  disposed,  be  conveyed 
upon  it  in  steamers  or  launches  or  sailing- 
boats,  and  he  can  dwell  on  its  shores  at  any 
point  which  he  chooses  to  select ;  while,  when, 
he  has  left  London  a  few  miles  behind  him, 
he  can,  if  an  angler,  fish  to  his  heart's  content. 
Moreover,  no  part  of  Fngland  is  better  fur- 
nished with  good  hotels  and  inns  \\-here 
ever\-thing  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire 
is  to  be  found,  so  that,  as  one  poet  has 
remarked,  the  holida_\--makcr  can  "  take  his 
ease  at  his  inn,"  and,  in  the  words  of  another, 
"  find  his  warmest  welcome  there." 


KIVEK   STEAMKR. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    LONDON. 

By  WILFRID  MEYNELL 

LONDON    entertains,    perhai)s    unawares,  cover  a  larger  total  area  of  earth,  and  West- 
some  half-million  of  persons   professing  minster  Cathedral  boasts  the  broadest  nave  of 
the   Roman  Catholic  faith.     Not  all  of  all.     A  bold  man  is  he  who  builds  a  cathedral ; 
this   multitude  actuallv    practises  its  religion  he  has  about  him   the  tongues  f)f  Habel,  and 
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by  going  to  mass  on  Sundays  and  to  its 
■"  duties "  (confession  and  communion)  at 
Easter.  "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us  " 
is  a  Wordsworthian  sigh  upon  the  lips  of 
nominal  adherents  of  every  creed. 

"  Nominal  Catholics," therefore,  exist;  other- 
wise the  antithetical  term  "practical  Catholics  " 
would  not  need  to  be  very  commonly  heard 
among  them.  Of  the  number  of  these 
practical  Catholics,  failing  an  official  census, 
nothing  can  be  certainl}'  known.  But 
London  has  no  fewer  than  eighty  churches 
for  their  accommodation — and  in  nearly  all 
of  these  a  succession  of  masses  on  Sunday 
morning,  so  that  every  seat  ma\-  ha\e  been 
■occupied  twice  or  thrice.  The  Westminster 
Cathedral,  dreamt  of  b}-  Cardinal  Manning 
and  realised  b_\-  Cardinal  \'aLighan,  possesses 
that  ideal  conjunction — an  actual  as  well 
as  an  official  pre-eminence.  Only  the  .\bbe\' 
and  St.  Paul's  of  all  churches  in  London 
80 


in  this  Westminster  case  nearly  Babel's  tower. 
Cardinal  Vaughan  heard,  and,  more  difficult 
still,  did  not  hear.  He  wasted  on  idle  dis- 
cussions none  of  the  energ\-  which  was 
otherwise  required.  Fortune  and  generosity 
supplied  the  ;{^200,ooo  that  had  to  pass  into 
the  bare  outwork  of  bricks. 

Next  to  the  Westminster  Cathedral  in 
size  comes  the  Oratory  Church  at  South 
Kensington.  It  is  served  by  over  a  dozen 
fathers.  These  do  not  belong  to  an  "  order  " 
in  the  sense  in  which  Franciscans  or  Bene- 
dictines do ;  but  they  live  in  community. 
Their  rule  is  that  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  adapted 
to  English  life  b\-  Cardinal  Newman.  He 
(from  Birmingham,  too!)  was  the  nominal 
founder  of  the  London  Oratory  ;  but  its 
actual  founder  was  Father  Faber — he  whose 
h}'mns,  sung  within  their  native  walls  at  Sun- 
day and  week-da\-  exening  services,  are  echoed 
in  churches  and  chapels  of  every  other  creed 
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— in  truth,  a  great  "  conspiracy  of  song." 
Its  site  lies  where  several  ways  meet  and 
part  —  t_\-pes  of  the  many  crises  of  the 
spiritual  life  its  walls  have  witnessed — the 
fare-veils  in\olved  b_\-  "  conversions,"  the 
meetings,  the  marriages,  the  last  rites  over 
the  dead.  In  this  church,  or  in  its  prede- 
cessor on  the  same  site,  Lothair  (the  third 
Marquess  of  Bute)  was  married  (but  not 
to  Corisande),  Lord  Beaconsfield  languidly 
looking  on.  Here,  too,  the  Marquess  of 
Ripon  laid  down  his 
wand  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Freemasons,  Mr. 
Gladstone  metaphoricalh- 
obser\-ing  anything  but 
languidly  ;  forging,  indeed, 
out  of  that  hot  mood,  a 
famous  new  arrow  -  head 
for  his  qui\cr  as  an 
anti-Vatican  pamphleteer. 
Here  was  the  Requiem 
sung  over  belo\ed  Car- 
dinal ^Manning's  bier ;  here 
was  held  the  \'ictorian 
Diamond  Jubilee  service 
of  1897  ;  here  Edward 
VII.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  assisted  at  a 
nuptial  mass  ;  and  here, 
too,  is  a  bench  which 
has  been  the  judges' — all 
gathered  together  to  pa\- 
of  homage  to  Lord  Russell  of  Killowcn. 

History  gets  made  quickly,  you  perceive  ; 
for  it  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  the 
first  Oratorians  in  I'^ngland  (most  of  whom 
were  O.xford  and  clerical  converts)o  settled 
on  this  site,  and  were  stoned  in  the  streets 
for  their  pains.  Their  own  pile  of  stones 
is  that  which  remains,  and  the  noble  dome 
which  crowns  the  edifice  is  an  admitted 
adornment — amid  a  hundred  modern  de- 
facements—  of  London.  Apart  from  its 
memories  (and  a  full  siiare  of  .sad  ones) 
the  church  is  a  "  show "  one,  by  reason  of 
its  size,  its  abundance  of  m.irblc,  its  inany 
altars,  its  saints  and  cherubs,  with  all  the 
flourLshes  and  flying  draperies  of  the  It.ilian 
Renascence. 

I  dwell  on  liiis  very  re[)rcsentati\c  church 
becau.sc  what  is  said  <if  it  can  be  more  or 
less  applied   to   the  other  .seventy  and    nine 
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churches  which  need,  for  the  most  part> 
no  special  description.  But  "  Farm  Street " 
• — the  church  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  planted 
amid  the  glories  of  Grosvenor  Square — 
demands  its  own  word.  Between  Oratorians 
and  Jesuits  may  be  supposed  to  exist  a 
certain  "  holy  rivalry,"  which  the  westerly 
and  south-westerly  trend  of  the  social  stream 
perhaps,  intensifies.  But  the  sons  of  St. 
Ignatius,  who  are  sometimes  called  the 
"  Apostles  of  the  Genteels,"  are  really  of 
no  fixed  time  or  place. 
,,  ,  The}'  are  a  floating  popu- 

lation, sent  hither  and 
thither  by  their  superiors 
— it  may  be  to  martyr- 
dom in  Japan,  or  in  the 
London  slums,  or  in  the 
fumes  of  Widnes.  They 
come  and  go.  At  one  of 
these  altars,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  devout  female 
se.K,  and  of  the  sex  that 
is  not  devout,  may  be 
seen  kneeling  at  all  hours 
to-day,  Manning  said  his 
first  mass.  Onh'  a  few 
weeks  earlier  he  was 
"  charging  "  Chichester  as- 
its  archdeacon  ;  and  in 
later  }-ears,  by  another 
great  change  of  domestic 
sentiment,  he  ceased  to  lo\e  Jesuits. 

The  mention  of  Manning  recalls  his 
saying  that  pulpit  orator)-  is  one  of  the 
three  wountls  of  the  Roman  C"atholic  Church 
in  England.  Sermons,  in  fact,  take  a 
secondar)'  place  to-daj',  as  ever,  in  Catholic 
services  ;  preaching  is  not  practised  as  an 
art.  "  Farm  Street,"  however,  has  its  eloquent 
preacher  in  Father  Bernard  \'aughan,  as 
the  Oratory  has  in  Father  Sebastian  Bowdcn 
(formerly  an  officer  in  the  Guards)  its  direct 
one.  Of  this  Mayfair  church  Mrs.  Craigie 
("  John  Oliver  Hobbcs ") — herself  a  wor- 
shipper there — says,  in  "  The  Gods,  Some 
Mortals,  and  Lord  W'ickcnham,"  that  her  hero 
"used  to  sit  near  the  altar  of  Our  I.ad\- of 
Lourdes,  where  he  could  sec,  at  the  eiul  ol  the 
aisle,  another  altar  and  the  jjendant  lamps 
before  it.  The  odour  of  the  flowers,  incense^ 
melting  wax,  and  that  snnu-thing  else,  like 
the    scent    of   goodly    fniit    stort'd    away    for 
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the  hungn'  winter,  gave  him  a  welcome. 
The  little  silver  hearts  which  hung  in  a  case 
by  the  altar  had  each  some  story  to  tell  of 
a  faithful  vow."  This  is  the  literature  of 
fiction.  The  literature  of  fact  has  its 
devotees  inside  the  large  red-brick  house 
adjoining  the  church  ;  and  among  the  busiest 
researchers  at  the  British  Museum  are  sons 
of  St.   Ignatius. 

To  the  east  and  to  the  west,  two  miles 
each  \\a_\-  from  the  Marble  Arch  ithe  site 
of  old  T_\burn,  where  man_\-  a  Jesuit  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  in  those  palmy 
da\-s  that  ha\e  no  date),  lie  the  churches  of 
St.  Etheldreda  and  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
The  "  Tube "  co\-ers  in  a  few  minutes  the 
fjur  miles  between  them.  In  Ely  Place,  an 
enclosure  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Cit}', 
and  within  sight  almost  of  La  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard,  stands  St.  Etheldreda's  Church,  with 
its  thirteenth-century  crypt — an  ancient  fane, 
and  one  of  the  few  of  the  actual  churches  of 
"  The  Old  Religion  "  restored  to  the  ancient 
rites.  It  somehow  got  into  the  market,  and 
was  bought  by  Father  Lockhart,  a  relati\e 
of  Walter  Scott's  son-in-law,  and  himself 
the  first  of  Newman's  young  community  at 
Littlemore  to  secedefrom  the  Anglican  Church. 
Long  will  the  memory  remain  of  his  hand- 
some face  and  figure,  as  he  stood  in  the 
surrounding  streets  preaching  on  the  tee- 
totalism  he  practised.  He  belonged  to  the 
Fathers  of  Charity  ;  and  there  was  full 
accord  between  his  aim  and  name.  The 
church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (he  was 
an  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  loved   the  poor 
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and  fought  the  plague  and  established  Sunday- 
schools)  was  planted  by  Manning  among 
rather  mean  streets  in  Bayswater.  You  note 
the  meanness,  because  it  contrasts  with  the 
reputed  "  ambition  "  of  its  founder.  Hither 
to  him  came  the  world  to  which  he  would 
not  go  ;  and  "  receptions  into  the  Church " 
— the  only  receptions  he  ever  loved — have 
not  ceased  to  be  an  order  of  the  da\-. 

To  churches  with  specialised  congregations 
— for  Italians,  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  others 
— reference  is  elsewhere  made  in  this  work. 
The  Sardinia  Street  Chapel,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  once  tolerated  and  protected  only 
as  a  chapel  of  an  ambassador,  became  in 
the  fulness  of  time  the  scene  of  the  Red 
Mass  (so  called  in  Paris  from  the  colour  of 
the  legal  robes),  where  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  Bar  gathered  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term  to  inxoke  a  blessing  on  its  labours 
— a  notable  gathering  in  which  might  be 
seen,  at  one  time  or  another.  Lord  Brampton, 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Sir  John  Day, 
Sir  James  Mathew,  Sir  Joseph  Walton,  and 
Lord  Llandaff.  Cross  the  water  to  South- 
wark,  and  you  find  its  own  cathedral,  famous 
for  its  congregational  singing,  and  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  spiritual  and  temporal  activities 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor 
who,  as  Charles  Booth  shows,  are  poorest 
of  the  poor  in  that  region. 

The  Religious  Orders  are  dotted  about 
London,  which  loses  in  picturesqueness  by 
the  non-appearance  in  the  streets  in  their 
own  religious  dress  of  P'riars  of  Orders 
Grey  and  of  monks  who  make  their  habits, 
though  habits  do  not  make  the 
monk.  By  Act  of  Parliament  they 
are  forced  into  the  coats,  trousers, 
and  headgear  that  mean  despair  for 
the  artist.  The  Carmelites  abstain 
from  flesii,  and  rise  b)-  night  to  sing 
the  Divine  Office,  in  Church  Street, 
Kt-nsingtciii  ;  the  Dominicans  are  at 
llavcrst(jck  Hill,  the  Capuchins  at 
Peckham,  Franciscans  at  .Stratford, 
Passionists  at  Highgate,  Benedictines 
at  I'.aling,  Augustinians  (whose  iiabit 
Luther  wore)  at  Iloxton  Square; 
and  there  are  Canons  Regular, 
Redem])torists,  Servitcs,  and  many 
more.  Congregations  ni  women 
abound  ;    and    their    habits   are   seen 
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in  the  streets,  for  in  this  matter  of  the 
religious  dress,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  women 
who  lead.  Carmelite  nuns,  with  St.  Teresa's 
habit,  and  Poor  Clares,  do  not  come  from 
their  enclosure.  But  Sisters  of  Nazareth 
will  call  anywhere  in  their  carriage — 
the}'  name  it  a  cart — on  an\-one  in  "  the 
world,"  and  they  do  not  always  wait  for 
invitations.  They  beg  in  fact  from  door 
to  door  for  food  for  the  si.K  or  seven  lum- 
dred  poor  whom  they  entertain  at  Naza- 
reth House,  Hammersmith.  In  this  great 
family  are  young  children  and  old  men  and 
old  women,  into  one  of  whose  wards 
our  illustrator  has  taken  no  idl}'  intru- 
sive peep.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  are  of  their  kindred  ;  and  there  are 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who,  among  their  works  of 
the  same  kind,  include  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Elizabeth  for  suffering  children 
at  St.  John's  Wood  ;  nuns  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  with  their  great  laundr_\-  worked 
by  penitent  women  ;  the  nuns  \\'ho  manage 
the  French  Hospital  ;  the  Sisters  of  Zion, 
those  of  the  .Sacred  Heart,  and  those  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Assumption,  to  all  of  whom 
flock  girls  of  Cathiilic  parents  for  education — 
these  and  many  more  ;  the  Sisters  who  go 
out  to  nurse  ;  and  do  not  refuse  a  small-pox 


case),  and  the  .Sisters  who  carry  on  the  great 
night  Refuge  in  Crispin  Street  ;  those  who 
assist  the  Rescue  Crusade  among  boys, 
and,  last  but  not  least  in  a  list  not  easily 
e.xhausted,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  whose 
great  hou.se,  in  Carlisle  Place,  Lady  Ethel- 
dreda  Howard  amid  other  all  noble  women 
has  chosen  the  life  of  sacrifice. 

Come,  finally,  to  Archbishop's  House, 
Westminster,  where  Cardinal  Vaughan,  a 
stately  red-robed  host,  receives  his  flock  on 
afternoons  in  early  spring.  "  The  Taithful " 
kneel  to  kiss  the  ring  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  is  also  a  Prince  of  the  Church.  He  has 
a  word  for  all — well  judged,  shrewd,  fatherly. 
Forms  and  formalism  are  not  necessarily 
related  ;  and,  when  visitors  have  ceased  to 
offer  homage  and  pass  to  the  tea-table,  no 
one  will  be  more  homely  than  a  Cardinal 
who,  if  you  are  a  lady  ^and  look  hungry), 
will  suddenly  hand  \'ou  the  bread 
and  butter.  You  are  charmed,  if  a 
little  taken  aback.  Then  }'ou  see  an  e.x- 
Arni}'  chaplain,  wearing  military  orders  ;  and 
}-ou  ha\e  been  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  Mon- 
signor  Johnson  how  indebted  to  his  "Catholic 
Directory"  is  any  writer  (and  therefore  any 
reader)  of  a  paper  such  as  this — crumbs 
gathered  from  his  abundant  table. 
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LONDON     THRIFT. 

By  SIDNEY  DARK. 


IT  is  doubtful  whether,  both  from  the  nature 
of  his  being  and  the  character  of  his 
em^ironment,  the  Londoner  of  any  class 
can  be  said  to  be  unduly  addicted  to  thrift. 
In  the  sense  in  which  the  French  peasant 
and  the  Paris  bourgeois,  the  Scotsman  and 
the  Cornishman,  always  save  a  little,  however 
small  may  be  their  income,  the  Londoner 
is  a  monument  of  extrav-agance.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  remembered  that  expenses  of  living 
in  the  Metropolis  arc  immeasurably  greater 
in  proportion  to  income  than  they  are  almost 
anywhere  else,  and  the  storm  and  stress  of 
life  in  a  great  city  practically  compel  a  man 
to  spend  a  certain  part  of  his  income  in 
amusement  and  distraction  which  in  healthier 
circumstances  he  would  not  rccjuirc.  .At  the 
same  time,  alongside  the  manifold  agencies  for 
spending  money  that  exist  in  our  cit\',  there 
are  innumerable  agencies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift,  from  great  institutions  like 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Hank,  with  its 
millions  of  depositors,  to  the  humble  Slate 
Club  held  in  the  top  room  of  a  public- 
house,  with  its  constant  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining subscriptions   from   its   members  and 


sometimes    of    getting    them    back    from    its 
treasurer ! 

The  baby's  mone}-  box  may  be  said  to  be 
the  beginning  of  thrift ;  but  in  these  pro- 
gressive days  the  money  box,  from  which 
ingenuity  and  a  dinner  knife  can  extract  the 
pennies,  is  naturally  regarded  with  suspicion. 
So  the  modern  baby  obtains,  presumably 
through  his  legal  guardians,  a  form  from  the 
nearest  Post  Office,  turns  his  pennies  into 
stamps,  and  sticks  them  on  to  the  furin, 
and  then,  wln'n  he  has  collected  twehe, 
lodges  them  at  the  nearest  Post  Office,  where 
the  money,  instead  of  lying  idle  and  Lin|)r()- 
ductive  like  the  talent  of  the  unfaithful  servant 
hidden  in  a  tin  monc\-  box  instead  of  a  napkin, 
earns,  as  soon  as  a  pmind  has  been  accumu- 
lated, two  and  a-half  i)cr  cent,  for  the  thrifts- 
infant.  Or,  if  the  legal  guardian  to  whom  I 
ha\e  referred  is  a  person  of  indi\  idualistic 
tendencies  who  regards  the  enlargement  of 
go\'ernmental  action  with  suspicion,  the  child 
may  take  his  jjcnnies  to  the  nearest  branch 
of  the  National  Penny  Bank,  which  receives 
deposits  from  a  ])enny  upwards,  and  there 
llu;  directors  will   guard   his  money   for   him. 
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and  also  give  him  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 
There  is  even  for  the  budding  capitalist  a 
third  alternative.  The  Salvation  Arm\-  Reli- 
ance Bank  will  provide  him  with  a  money 
box  not  of  unsubstantial  tin  nr  brittle  wood 
which  will  enable  the  greed  fur  chocolate 
of  to-day  to  break  through  and  steal  the 
careful  forethought  of  _\'esterday,  but  a  strong 
receptacle,  recalling  in  a  miniature  manner 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  safe-makers. 
This  box  is  supplied  with  a  strong  padlock, 
the  key  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  agent,  who  at  certain  periods  visits 
the  house,  unlocks  the  box,  counts  the  pennies, 
for  which  he  gives  a  receipt,  and,  going  one 
better  than  the  Post  Office  allows  the  youthful 
depositor  three  per  cent. 

In  any  account  of  the  way  London  sa\es, 
the  Post  Office,  both  troni  the  magnitude  of 
its  transactions  and  its  governmental  position, 
naturally  claims  first  consideration.  More 
than  ;^  1 40,000,000  are  deposited  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  of  this  huge 
sum,  though  there  are  no  official  figures, 
Londiin  may  be  assumed  to  own  a  quarter. 
Of  the  total  number  of  depositors  si.xty  per 
cent,  are  women  and  children,  ninety  per 
cent,  own  Ie:;s  than  fifty  pounds,  and  pro- 
bably   sevent}--fi\e    per  cent,    belong    to    the 


industrial  classes.  It  is  natural  and 
inevitable  that  amongst  the  folk,  who  in 
their  most  prosperous  times  are  only  removed 
one  hair's  breadth  from  semi-starvation,  the 
women  should  be  the  most  thrift)-.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  in  the  figures  issued  by  institu- 
tions similar  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 
There  arc  a  thousand  branch  savings  banks 
in  London.  .At  the  central  office  3,000 
persons,  of  wiicjni  nearly  half  are  women, 
are  engaged  in  managing  the  savings  of  the 
poor  man.  The  Post  Office  encourages 
youthful  thrift  by  allowing  school  teachers  to 
collect  the  pennies  of  their  pupils  either  by 
the  use  of  stamp  forms  or  by  instituting 
penny  banks,  the  funds  of  which  are  placed 
in  bulk  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Very  similar  in  aim  and  somewhat  similar 
in  method  is  the  National  Penny  Bank, 
founded  by  Mr.  Bartley,  M.P.,  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Westminster,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  other  friends,  in  1875.  The  Penny 
Bank,  which  began  as  a  philanthropic  insti- 
tution, has  by  careful  management  been  put 
t)n  a  thorough!)'  sound  commercial  basis, 
and  its  depositors  ha\'e  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  are  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  a  genuine  business  and  not  of  a 
mere  charit)-.     The  National  Penny  Bank  has 
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thirteen  branches,  cf  \\hich  that  in  the 
Hackney  Road  is  one  of  the  busiest.  As 
an  illustration  of  its  operations,  during 
one  week  before  Christmas  ^^  150  000  was 
withdrawn  by  its  depositors,  while  during 
the  week  previous  the  weight  of  mone\- 
paid  over  the  counters  was  i  ton  18  cwts. 
1 1 1  lbs.,  of  which  ninety  per  cent,  was  silver. 
The  ledgers  are  probabl)-  the  most  remark- 
able documents  owned  b\-  any  banking  house. 
Here  is  a  typical  account.  It  began  on 
the  first  day  of  a  month  with  the  deposit 
of  a  penny,  which  was  increased  four  days 
afterwards  to  cightpence.  Two  days  later 
it  was  brought  down  to  twopence  b\-  the 
withdrawal  of  sixpence.  It  then  rose  again 
in  three  jumps  to  one  and  twopence,  fell 
again  to  threepence,  then  to  a  penny,  and 
after  an  interval  r)f  three  months  the  account 
was  closed.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
intricate  nature  of  the  bank's  account.  Some 
j'ears  back  there  was,  for  various  reasons,  a 
run  on  the  bank.  Customers  poured  in 
ficmanding  their  m(jnc)'.  Kverj-onewas  paid, 
inclufiing  two  costermongers,  who  drew  out 
between  them  in  gold  and  silver  something 
like  fifty  pounds.  ,\l)out  an  hour  afterwai'k 
they  returned  and  asked  the  cashier  if  lie 
would  kindly  take  their  money  hack  again. 
"  Wliat    has    made    \'ou    alter   \our   minds?" 


saifl  the  cashier.  "  Well,  guv'nor,"  said  one 
of  the  costers,  "  me  and  my  mate,  w'en  we 
got  outside,  didn't  know  wot  to  do  w  ith  the 
stuff,  so  Bill  sez  to  me,  '  Let's  t)'kc  it  to 
Coutts's.'  Wewentdahn  the  Strand,  guv'nor, 
and  blowcd  if  Coutts's  man  didn't  refuse  to 
tyke  it  !     So  we've  come  back  to  you." 

The  Salvation  .Army  Reliance  Bank,  which 
h;is  its  headquarters  in  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
is,  as  far  as  its  deposit  side  is  concerned, 
worked  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Post 
Office.  The  bank  itself,  with  its  counters 
and  brass  railings,  fianked  with  clerks  in 
rc(l  jcrscNs  w  ith  "  .S..\."  on  their  collars,  has 
a  no\cl  and  unexpected  ai)|)earance ;  and 
on  m\-  \isit  I  lould  not  help  being  impressed 
by  the  inuisual  cheerfulness  and  cixility  of 
e\er)'body,  from  the  happy-looking  old 
gentleman  acting  as  hall  door  ])orter,  who 
directed  me  when  I  entered,  to  the  able  and 
courteous  manager — also  in  a  red  jerse}- — • 
whose  manner  and  appearance  were  about 
as  unlike  one's  ideas  of  a  financial  magnate 
as  well  could  be.  The  curious  mi.\lure  (.f 
spiritual  fervour  with  business  acumen  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  great  di-al  of  (Icncr.il 
l^ioth's  oi-ganisation  was  excmplilied  b)'  the 
fact  tli.it  this  officer  was  reading  when  I  was 
shown  into  his  room  a  co])y  of  the  latest 
Stock    Lxchange  prices,  to  settle,  no  doiilil, 
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in    which    direction    to     invest     liis     bank's 
mone\-. 

Turning  to  anotlicr  branch  of  the  subject, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  even  to 
enumerate  the  diiTerent  benefit  and  friendly 
societies  of  one  sort  or  another  that  exist 
in  the  city  of  London.  Inquiries  go  to  prove 
that  in  almost  every  large  business — railway 
companies,  foundries,  manufactories,  and  so 
on — there  is,  in  addition  to  the  larger  outside 
societies,  some  sort  of  benefit  fund  attached 
to  the  firm  itself,  in  which  the  men's  subscrip- 
tions are  often  augmented  by  subscriptions 
from  the  masters.  These  funds  are  looked 
upon  with  a  very  great  deal  of  distrust  by 
the  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies' 
leaders,  and  there  seems  some  reason  to 
believe  that  in  certain  cases  they  are  ad- 
ministered too  much  by  the  master  and  too 
little  by  the  men,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  A  large  number  of  publicans  and 
licensed  grocers  in  working  class  localities 
also  start  goose  clubs  and  Christmas  clubs 
amongst  their  customers,  in  which,  again,  the 
few  pence  or  shillings  put  by  every  week  for 
the  Christmas  festivities  are  often  increased 
by  the  publican. 


Perhaps  more  important  and  more  inter- 
esting are  the  great  friendly  societies  and 
their  host  of  small  imitators.  Briefly,  the 
object  of  a  friendly  society  nia)-  \>c  stated 
to  be  the  payment  of  a  certain  weekly  sum 
to  the  members  in  time  of  sickness  and 
sometimes,  also,  when  out  of  work,  and  of 
a  certain  sum  to  the  widow  or  orphans 
on  the  decease  of  a  member.  No  one 
unacquainted  with  the  London  poor  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  desire, 
especially  amongst  the  women,  for  what  is 
called  a  decent  funeral  ;  and  I  find  by- 
inquiries  amongst  clergymen  in  the  poorest 
districts  of  London  that  the  burial  club 
is  a  far  more  popular  institution  than  the 
organisation  which  provides  funds  to  tide 
its  members  over  bad  times,  whether  from 
sickness  or  from  want  of  employment. 
There  is  a  i\'ell  known  story  of  a  poor 
woman  who  dearly  loved  her  son,  but  who, 
rather  than  spend  certain  money  in  bu)-ing 
port  wine  and  risk  his  having  a  pauper's 
funeral,  left  him  to  die  without  the  wine, 
and  had  a  bur\'ing  which  astonished  the 
neighbourhood.  I  myself  once  overheard  a 
conversation  in  an  omnibus  between  two 
elderly    matrons,   one  of  whom   said    to    the 
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the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the  two 
Orders  of  Sons  of  the  Phoenix — the  last 
four  being  teetotal  organisations.  Their 
ramifications  are  very  difficult  to  follow, 
and  much  of  their  proceedings  is  kept 
secret  from  the  outsider.  But  generally 
they  may  be  fairly  accurately  said  to  be 
a  combination  of  freemasonry  and  an 
ordinary  friendly  society.  The  Foresters, 
for  example,  which  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them  all,  is  said — I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement — to 
have  been  founded  by  Robin  Hood. 
An_\'how,  a  court  was  in  e.xistence  in 
Leeds  in  1790,  and  Forestry  was  intro- 
duced into  London  in  1837.  It  con- 
sists of  nearly  a  million  members,  male, 
female,  and  juvenile,  and  its  funds  are 
approaching  seven  millions  sterling. 
The  admirable  objects  of  the  Foresters, 
which  again  may  be  taken  to  be  fairly 
typical  of  these  societies,  are : — 

To  establish  and  maintain  benefit  funds, 
from  vvhicli,  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  society  who  has- 
complied  with  all  its  lawful  requirements,  a 
sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow,  orphans, 
dependents,    or   other   beneficiary    whom    the 


other,  "  Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful  funeral ! 
After  we  come  back  we  had  wine  and 
biscuits  and  sangwitches  ;  and  it  must 
'ave  clone  'er  'eart  good,  pore  thing,  to 
'ave  been  able  to  bury  'er  'usband  so 
nice."  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  philosophise 
over  the  wastefulness  of  money  spent  on 
elaborate  funerals,  but  it  is  all  ver}- 
human  and  very  touching. 

Christmas  goose  clubs  are  held  in  con- 
nection with  many  institutes  and  clubs. 
The  Aldenham  Institute,  St.  Pancras, 
has  a  club  consisting  of  nearly  2,50x3 
members,  who  pay  weekly  contributions 
towards  a  Christmas  dinner,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  things  taking  place  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Thanks  perhaps  to 
Dickens,  putting  by  for  Christmas  Da}- 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
London  Thrift. 

Among  the  friendly  societies  having 
branches  in  London  are  the  Foresters, 
the  Buffaloes,  the  Druids,  the  United 
Patriots,  the  Oddfellows,  the  Rechabites, 
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member  has  designated,  or  to  the  personal  re- 
presentative of  the  member,  as  laid  down  in  the 
said  laws. 

To  secure  for  its  members  such  other  advantages 
as  are  from  time  to  time  designated. 

To  unite  fraternally  all  persons  entitled  to  member- 
ship under  the  laws  of  the  society ;  and  the 
word  "laws"  shall  include  general  laws  and  bye- 
laws. 

To  give  all  moral  and  material  aid  in  its  power  to 
its  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

To  educate  its  members  socially,  morally,  and 
intellectually. 

To  establish  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
distressed  members. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Foresters  and  most 


called  "  death  money."  Young  men  in  good 
health  in  receipt  of  a  wage  of  not  less 
than  24s.  per  week  are  eligible  for  membership 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirt)-. 
The  entrance  fee  is  2s.  6d.,  and  the  sub- 
scription about  £2  a  )-ear.  ]-"or  tills  tiie 
benefits  include  i8s.  a  week  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, ;^20  for  a  member's  funeral,  and  ;^io 
for  the  funeral  of  a  member's  wife — ladies 
apparently  costing  less  to  bury  than  gentle- 
men— 30s.  for  a  wife's  lying-in,  and  ^^15  for 
loss  in  case  of  fire.  The  tremendous  business 
done  by  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  as  well  as  the 
fertility    of    its    members,   may    be    gauged 
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of  the  other  societies  I  have  mentioned  is 
found  in  their  picturesque   regalia. 

The  older  trade  unions  also  very  largely  act 
as  benefit  societies,  and  offer  much  the  same 
advantages  to  their  members.  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  new  ITnionist 
movement  started  after  the  Dock  Strike,  it 
was  made  a  great  feature  that  the  trade 
union  should  be  exclusi\el_\-  a  fighting  body, 
and  that  its  power  to  figiit  for  higher  wages 
and  better  conditions  of  labour  should  not  be 
weakened  by  including  within  its  functions 
those  of  a  friend  !}•  societ}-. 

The  Hearts  of  Oak,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters near  Fitzroy  Square,  is  a  benefit 
societ}'  worked  from  a  central  office.  It,  too, 
offers  to  its  members    sick  pay  and  what  is 


b)'  the  fact  that  from  1842,  when  the  society 
was  founded,  to  the  end  of  November,  1901, 
no  less  a  sum  than  ;£^i, 045,656  was  paid  for 
l_\'ing-in  claims,  while  the  total  money  dis- 
bursed amounted  to  over  six  and  a-quarter 
million  pounds. 

]?efore  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Jewish  and 
the  foreign  quarters  of  London  ha\e  their 
own  friendly  societies,  with  their  own  peculiar 
names,  of  which  the  following  ma_\-  be  taken 
as  specimens  : — The  Podumbitzer  Friendly 
Societ}-,  United  Brothers  of  Kalish,  Socheti 
bover  Sick  Benefit,  Grand  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Jacob,  and  so  on. 

The  building  society  is  the  favourite  means 
of  thrift  among  the  artisan  and  clerk  classes. 
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There  are  innumerable  building  societies  all 
over  London,  some  of  which  are,  rather  oddly, 
connected  with  Dissenting  chapels,  and  often 
ha\'c  the  minister  of  the  chapel  as  one  of  the 
trustees.  The  method  of  the  building  society 
is  to  collect  mone\-  in  small  sums  from  a  large 
number  of  persons  and  lend  it  to  others 
uprin  real  security.  The  method  has  many 
variations.  Usually  after  a  member  has  de- 
posited a  certain  amount  with  the  society 
sufficient  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  price 
of  a  house  the  directors,  after  an  in- 
vestigation by  their  surveyor,  advance  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price,  holding  the 
deeds  as  security,  and  this  advance,  together 
with  interest,  has  to  be  repaid  in  instalments 
over  a  specified  number  of  years,  the  result,  of 
course,  being  that  the  borrower  pa\-s  probably 
rather  less  a  sum  than 
would  be  demandcfl  i>f 
him    for   rent,   and    in  the  | — 7r~r". 

course  of  a  few  years  owns 
a  house  of  his  own.  In 
one    instance    which     has  1 

come  to  my  knowledge  a 
doorkeeper  of  a  factory  in 
the  Euston  Road  has  in 
the  course  of  forty  years 
acquired  about  twenty 
houses  in  this  manner,  and 
has  become  possessed  of  a 


comfortable  income  which  he  will,  of  course, 
be  able  to  bequeath  to  his  heirs. 

There  are  between  2,000  and  3,000  build- 
ing societies  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
amount  of  business  they  do  may  be  gauged 
b}'  the  fact  that  in  the  Birkbeck — one  of  the 
best  known  London  societies — during  1901 
5,754  persons  became  depositors  with  the 
society,  and  the  total  cash  received  during 
its  first  fifty  }'ears  of  existence  amounted 
to  over  ;^290,ooo,ooo  sterling.  Our  photo- 
graphic reproduction  on  page  257  depicts 
the  interior  of  the  well-known  Birkbeck 
Bank,  wdiere  the  business  both  of  the 
building  society  and  of  the  bank  itself  is 
transacted. 

Among  interesting  minor  thrift  societies 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  very  admirable 
idea  which  has  been  started  in  \\'est  London 
by  one  or  two  ladies,  whereb)'  ser\ant  girls 
contribute  a  small  sum  monthh'  to  the  funds 
of  what  is  called  a  Clothes  Club,  and  are 
provided  with  rather  more  than  the  \-alue  of 
their  subscriptions  in  garments. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  the  many  varied  organisations, 
some  entirely  engineered  by  the  members 
themselves,  others  guided  and  fostered  by 
clergymen,  philanthropists,  Government  of- 
ficials, and  emploj-ers  of  labour,  which  have 
for  their  aim  the  encouragement  of  putting 
by  for  a  rainy  day  —  the  enunciation  01 
the  doctrine  that  to  look  after  the  pennies 
is  a  sure  and  certain  way  of  finding  that 
the  pounds  will  look  after  themselves,  and 
that  by  the  help  of  that  mar\-ellous  institution 
called  interest,  if  \'ou  cast  )-our  bread  upon 
the  waters,  it  will  come  back  to  j-ou  largely 
increased  in  bul]<. 
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By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
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HE  staple 
commodity 
of  London 
conversation  is  the 
weather.  I  n  the 
street  the  usual 
greeting  among 
passing  acquaint- 
ances is  "  Fine 
day,"  or"  Wretched 
weather,"  as  the 
case  ma\'  be.  At 
the  social  gather- 
ing the  weather  is 
the  subject  which 
usually  breaks  the 
ice,  and  at  the 
clubs  the  members 
meeting  in  the 
hall,  or  gazing  out 
of  the  big  front  windows,  inxariabl)'  refer  to 
the  atmospheric  conditions.  Of  late  }-ears 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  most  of 
the  seasons  as  "  trying,"  and  to-da\-  tlic  news- 
papers have  taken  to  headlining  their  me- 
teorological paragrai)hs.  The  word  "phenom- 
enal "  has  come  into  \ogue  for  the  autumn 
that  is  hot  and  the  spring  that  is  cold.     The 


ON    THE    KERBSTONE 
SUN    HATS. 


Londoner  seems  to  be  al\va}-s  hardly  used 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  elements  are 
continually  against  him.  If  it  is  hot,  it  is  a 
"  heat  wa\e "  and  unbearable  ;  if  it  is  cold, 
it   is  a  "  blizzard  "  and  murderous. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
weather  is  extraordinar)%  Londoners  comport 
themselves  under  its  variations  in  a  more 
or  less  extraordinary  manner.  The}'  are 
never  prepared  for  heat  or  cold.  A  few 
days  of  blazing  sunshine  fill  the  streets  with 
eccentric  costumes  for  man  and  beast  alike. 
A  few  days  of  snow  drive  the  borough 
councils  to  the  end  of  their  wits,  and  paralyse 
the  traffic  of  the  busiest  city  in  the  world. 

But  though  only  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  emphasise  the  Londoner's  helplessness 
to  the  point  of  ridicule,  the  weather  in  all 
its  phases  frames  a  picture  of  serio-comic 
suffering  ^\•hich  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  men  and  manners. 

London  in  the  heat  wave  is  alwa)-s  inter- 
esting. The  streets  suddenly  become  white 
with  the  straw  hats  of  men  and  women. 
The  waistcoat  of  civilisation  is  abandoned, 
and  daring  _\-oung  men  wear  sashes  of 
colour  around  their  waists  which  are  dignified 
by  the  name  of  "  cummerbunds."     The  ladies 
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in  their  lightest  array  anxiously  shield  their 
complexions  beneath  umbrellas  or  parasols 
of  sufficient!)-  large  dimensions  to  be  of  use 
as  well  as  ornament.  Aristocratic  London  in 
the  heat  wave — so  much  of  it  as  remains  in 
town — seeks  the  shade  of  the  Park  at  an 
early  hour.  Occasionally  it  breakfasts  in 
Kensington  Gardens  ;  it  dines  at  night  with 
its  windows  wide  open  amid  shaded  lights  ; 
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and  tlie  balconies  of  the  west  have  an 
Oriental  character  until  the  midnight  hour. 
Ordinary  London — working  London  and 
loafing  London — maintains  no  dignity  in 
the  heat  wave.  Its  coats  come  off  in  un- 
accustomed places  ;  the  liusiiicss  man  carries 
his  Panama  in  his  hand,  and  mops  jiis  brow  ; 
tlic  'busmen  and  the  cabmen  adorn  tiicir 
horses'  heads  with  straw  bonnets,  and  tuck 
handkerchiefs  unrlcr  their  own  hats,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Indian  puggaree.  "Ice" 
becomes  the  legend  in  the  public-liouse 
windows ;  the  sale  of  white  linen  hats 
becomes    a    trade    of    the    kerbstone ;    and 


tattered  humanity  reclines  in  the  streets, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Neapolitan  lazzamni. 
The  steps  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  height  of  a 
heat  wave  are  frequently  used  for  the  al 
fresco  siesta  of  worker  and  loafer    alike. 

London  in  a  thunderstorm  is  a  scene 
of  panic.  At  the  first  clap  women  utter  a 
little  cry  of  terror  in  chorus,  and  make 
hurried  darts  into  drapers'  shops  or  con- 
venient doorwa}'s.  Pre- 
senth'  the  heavens  burst, 
and  a  terrific  storm  of 
rain  sweeps  over  the 
town.  Instantly,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  streets  are 
cleared :  where  the  pedes- 
trians have  vanished  to 
is  a  mj'stery.  But  the 
'buses  and  the  cabs  can- 
not escape.  The  'buses 
are  full  inside  ;  the  out- 
side passengers  bend 
their  heads  to  the  pitiless 
storm,  cowering  under 
umbrellas  if  they  have 
them. 

The  cabmen  turn  up 
their  coat  collars,  and  the 
wet  reins  slip  through 
their  hands  ;  but  the  cab 
horse  pla)-s  no  pranks  in 
the  heavj'  downpour. 
TJic  rain  rattles  against 
the  lowered  glass  ;  a 
small  Niagara  pours  off 
the  Ijrim  of  cabb}''s  hat, 
and  further  impedes  his 
\  icw  ;  the  wheels  splash 
through  small  ii\crs 
and  present!)-  the  sliop 
windows  and  tlie  adjacent  rails  arc  mud- 
!)es])atlci-cd,  as  if  thc\-  liad  !)cen  pel  led  l^iy 
an  indignant  crowd.  W'lien  t!ie  storni  abates, 
macintoslied  stragglers  ajijicar  in  tlie  streets, 
!)iil  l!ic  oiitliiii!<  seems  dan!-;  and  nn'scral)le. 
Tlie  ladies  compelled  to  be  abroad  tread 
gingerly  on  the  tips  of  tlieir  toes  A  cat 
has  no  greater  liorror  of  wcl  under  fool  t!ian 
a  female  Londoner. 

London  in  a  fog!  Tlic  "scene"  is  uni(]ue  ; 
no  other  cajiital  in  tlie  world  can  show  tlie 
equal  of  "the  London  Particular."  When 
the  yellow,  choking  mist  commences  to  roll 
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up  in  the  daytime, 
London  is  filled  witii 
Rembrandtesque 
effects  even  at  high 
noon.  Tlic  liglits 
in  the  shops  are 
flaring,  the  lights  in 
the  private  houses 
are  full  on.  You 
see  more  of  the 
"  domestic  interior  " 
on  a  foggy  day  than 
at  any  other  time, 
for  the  blinds  are 
not  drawn.  There 
is  no  more  pictur- 
esque peep-show 
than  the  London 
"domestic  interior" 
lighted  up  in  the 
daytime  with  the 
firelight  flickering 
on  the  walls. 

Towards  night,  wlicn  the  fog  has  not 
lifted,  the  situation  becomes  tragic.  Fog 
signals  explode  \\ith  startling  detonation  on 
the  railways ;  Dante's  Inferno  seems  to  have 
been    transported    to    the    town    upon     the 
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Thames.  Boys  and  men  wander  here  and 
there  with  torches,  and  lend  a  diabolical 
element  to  the  Cimmerian  gloom  ;  the  warn- 
ing shouts  of  'busmen  and  cabmen,  as  they 
move  slowly  forward,  now  getting  on  to  the 
pavement,  now  colliding  with  a  lamp-post, 
come  from  the  unseen.  Wayfarers,  busi- 
ness men  returning  from  their  occupation, 
belated  travellers  bound  for  distant  parts  of 
the  Metropolis,  grope  their  way  blindh-  along, 
clutching  at  the  railings  of  the  houses  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  wander  into  the 
roadway  ;  when  they  come  suddenl)'  upon 
something  that  looks  like  a  policeman,  they 
ask  in  plaintive  voices  for  topographical 
guidance.  But  somehow  or  other  ever\-body 
gets  home — the  cabmen  find  their  stables, 
the  'busmen  their  _\'ards.  On  the  morrow,  when 
the  gift  of  sight  is  once  more  of  practical  use, 
we  relate  our  adventures  as  humorous  ex- 
periences to  our  friends  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  remain  indoors  during  "  a  London 
fog." 

London  in  a  gale.  London,  when  the 
wild  north-easter  blows  o\er  a  wind-dried 
cit\',  is  tr_\-ing  alike  to  the  temper  and  the 
dignity.  As  the  sign-boards  swing  the 
nervous  pedestrian  glances  uneasily  aloft.  At 
times  he  ceases  to  glance  an\-where,  and, 
turning  his  back  on  the  blast,  closes  his  eyes  ; 
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for  the  dust  which  has  eddied  and  swirled 
in  the  roadway  comes  on  a  sudden  gust,  in 
a  thick  cloud,  straight  at  him.  In  this  position 
the  male  pedestrian  is  uncomfortable  enough, 
but  the  female  pedestrian  is  an  object  to  melt 
the  heart  of  a  woman-hater.  To  keep  her  hat 
on  and  stand  her  ground,  as  the  wind  blowing 
fifty  miles  an  hour  spends  its  fury  on  her 
ample  skirts,  is  a  feat  that  requires  long 
practice.  If  she  is  wise  she  '-hitches  at  a  lamp- 
post or  a  jailing;  if  she  trusts  to  her  own 
unaided  efforts  she  is  generally  blown  along 
in  a  series  of  undignified  little  jumps. 

When  the  wind  blows  furiously  in  London 
the  pavements  and  roadways  are  strewn  with 
rubbish  and  torn  paper,  fragments  of  news- 
paper contents  bills,  and  shop  sweepings. 
It  is  as  though  a  caravan  of  dust-carts  had 
strewn  their  contents  about  the  Metropolis. 
The  newspaper  bills  have  a  partiality  for  the 
middle  of  the  roadway,  where  they  frighten 
horses  or,  occasionally  rising  like  kites  in  the 
air,  wrap  themselves  round  the  face  of  a 
carman  or  an  outside  'bus  passenger.  The 
theatre  boards  and  newspaper  boards  outside 
the  shops  are  blown  down  here  and  there 
with  a  sharp  little  bang,  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  gentleman  wildly  careering  among  the 
traffic  after  his  hat  is  common.  A  gale  is 
usually  more  prolific  in  accidents  than  a  fog, 
and  there  is  always  a  long  list  of  casualties. 

London  in  a  drizzle — the  damp,  warm 
drizzle  that  goes  on  and  on  and  colours 
all  things  a  gloomy  drab — is  a  misery  unto 
men  and  a  woe  unto  women.  There  is  a 
penetrating  dampness  about  the  London 
drizzle  that  seems  gradually  to  mildew  the 
mind.  The  weather  is  repeated  in  the 
countenance  of  everybody  one  meets.  The 
pavements  have  become  gradually  like  the 
sea  sand  at  low  tide.  They  are  a  series  of 
small  puddles  relieved  by  pools  where  the 
stones  have  been  removed  for  repair.  The 
nice  conduct  of  an  umbrella  is  not  within  the 
genius  of  the  Londoner,  and  so  where  the 
crowd  waits  for  the  'buses  that  are  alw'ays  full 
inside,  or  in  the  busy  streets  where  there  are 
alwa}-s  two  opposing  streams  of  pedestrians, 
there  is  constant  collision  and  apology, 
and  occasionally  one  man's  umbrella  drips 
down  the  neck  of  his  neighbour.  The 
bestowal  of  wet  umbrellas  in  omnibuses  and 
tram-cars  is  a  fertile  source  of  trouble.  With 
8? 


twelve  saturated  umbrellas  all  draining  at 
once  on  to  the  floor  of  a  crowded  vehicle,  and 
frequently  down  the  garments  of  the 
passengers,  the  inside  of  a  public  conveyance 
closely  resembles  a  bathing  machine. 

There  is  a  peculiar  blight  that  descends  on 
London  occasionally  and  lies  heavily  upon 
it  for  da)'s.  The  skies  are  of  a  smoky  grey,  a 
yellowish  haze  narrows  the  horizon ;  in  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  a  light  blue  mist 
hangs  upon  the  grass  and  envelops  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  The  birds  are  silent,  the 
church  clocks  strike  with  a  muffled  sound. 
The  depression  extends  alike  to  beast 
and  man.  The  cab  and  'bus  horses  go 
lazily,  the  crowds  of  human  beings  move  about 
as  though  they  had  a  silent  sorrow.  It  is 
then  the  words  "  Beastly  weather  "  are  heard 
ever)'where,  and  men  )'awn  publicl)-.  There 
is  even  a  pessimistic  note  in  the  public  Press, 
and  if  Parliament  is  sitting  a  d)-speptic  tone 
pervades  the  debates. 

But  it  is  when  London  has  had  a  snowstorm 
that  the  Londoner  is  seen  under  the  most 
depressing  conditions  of  all.  The  beautiful 
snow  of  the  Christmas  number  has  no  joys  for 
him.  Short  spells  of  frost  may  come  now 
and  then,  but  they  are  marred  by  the  dread 
anticipations  of  the  thaw  that  must  follow. 
London  under  a  rapid  thaw  is  the  paradise 
of  plumbers,  but  it  is  the  other  place  for 
everybody  else. 

Yet  London  half-flooded  by  thaw  is  but  a 
minor  evil  compared  with  the  flooding  of 
certain  low  -  lying  districts  that  follows  a 
long  period  of  heavy  rain.  South  London 
is  sometimes  the  scene  of  an  extensive 
inundation.  Lambeth  Marshes  are  under 
water ;  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
flooded  in  cellar  and  basement,  founda- 
tions are  rendered  unsafe,  and  the  inhab- 
itants are  for  many  da\'s  amphibious.  The 
Thames  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  and  Newington  Butts, 
and  at  times  of  heavy  downpours  the 
dwellers  in  this  district  are  unpleasanth- 
reminded  of  the  fact. 

But  to  return  to  the  snow.  When  the 
Londoner  wakes  up  in  the  morning  and 
sees  that  it  has  fallen  hea\ily  in  the  night 
— when  the  Londoner  looks  out  upon  a 
"  white  cit\-  " — he  for  a  moment  appreciates 
the    poetr)-    of    the    picture.       But    directly 
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London  begins  its  da\-'s  work  the  scene 
is  changed.  The  traffic,  foot  and  horse, 
rapidly  crushes  the  snow  into  a  slush}'  paste 
resembling  chocolate  in  the  early  process 
of  manufacture.  The  pavements  become 
slipper}-,  the  wood  and  the  asphalt  are 
skating  rinks.  If  the  snow  still  continues 
and  the  roads  freeze  hard,  or  only  partially 
thaw,  London  does  nothing.  The  unemployed 
are  immediateh-  remembered,  and  indignant 
citizens  rush  into  print,  demanding  an  army 
of  men  for  the  relief  of  the  situation. 

Presently  the  authorities  summon  up  courage 
to  attack  the  difficulty.  The  householder  has 
felt  compelled  to  clear  so  much  of  the  pave- 
ment as  lies  in  front  of  his  habitation,  or  has 
employed  the  men  with  spades  who  peram 
bulate  the  suburbs  shouting,  "  Sweep  your 
doorway."  But  the  municipal  officials  have 
"waited."  When  they  set  to  work  they 
generally  clear  the  roadway  by  shovelling  the 
snow  into  great  heaps  on  either  side. 
London  then  becomes  a  miniature  Switzer- 
land with  a  small  Alpine  range  running  along 
its  roadways. 

If  the  frost  holds  and  the  London  lakes 
freeze  over,  then  the  Serpentine  and  the 
ornamental  waters  in  Regent's  Park  revive 
for  a  day  or  two  the  vanished  glories  of 
the  Ice  Fair.  The  banks  are  lined  with  men 
who  bring  old  cane-bottomed  or  Windsor 
chairs    with    them,  and    do    a    roaring    trade 


in  affi-xing  skates  to  the  boots  of  the  select. 
Sliding  is  the  sport  of  the  small  bo}-,  who 
is  largely  represented  on  these  occasicjns. 
Picturesque  figures  are  the  Royal  Humane 
Societ}'  men  in  their  cork  jackets,  and  not 
infrequently  their  services  are  required  to 
rescue  an  adventurous  skater  who  has  dis- 
dained the  warning  notice-board  of  danger. 

London  while  the  frost  holds  and  the  snow 
is  hard  is  e.xhilarating  for  the  young  and  the 
idle  ;  snow-balling  is  indulged  in  in  spite 
of  police  prohibition,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  suburbs  you  may  come  upon  the  juvenile 
sculptor's  effort  at  a  snowman.  But  snow  dis- 
organises the  traffic,  and  the  business  man 
suffers  and  growls,  while  the  poor  feel  their 
situation  acutel}'.  Man}- trades  cease.  Frozen- 
out  gardeners  and  brickla}'ers  make  their 
appearance  in  slowly  walking  little  groups, 
and  seek  to  open  the  purse  strings  of  the 
charitable  by  chanting  doleful  ditties. 

But  London  under  the  snow  that  is  half 
snow  and  half  slush— London  under  a  week 
of  alternating  snow  and  frost — is  a  piteous 
spectacle.  A  general  paralysis  attacks  the 
whole  working  organisation.  The  train 
service  gradually  dissociates  itself  from  the 
time  tables,  the  omnibus  service  is  cut  down 
to  infinitesimal  proportions,  and  the  news- 
papers are  filled  with  sarcastic  comments 
concerning  "  The  Beautiful  Snow."  Then 
indeed   is  London  "  Under  the  Weather." 
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SCOTTISH,    IRISH,    AND    WELSH    LONDON. 

By  C.   O' CONOR  ECCLES. 

EVERY  year  from  Scotland,  from  Ireland,  squares  to  striic,^glint(  practitioners  in  White- 

and  from  Wales   young    men    flock  in  chapel   and    Soulhwark.     Irish  barristers  are 

hundreds    to    London.      They    are    of  numerous,  and,  thanks  to  the  eloquence  which 

all   classes,    all   degrees  of  education,  united  is  their  birthright,   win  fame  and   fortune  in 

in  one  common  aim,  that,  namely,  of  making  their  profession.     Journalism  likewise  attracts 
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a  living.  The  new-comers  find  employment 
in  many  different  ways.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  largeh"  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
police  force.  The  Civil  Service,  too,  in  all 
its  branches  employs  many  Irishmen,  whose 
brilliant  talents  often  enable  them  to  rise 
from  small  posts  to  places  of  high  emolument 
and  power.  Mercantile  clerkships  attract  the 
Scot,  who  has  a  happy  knack  of  coming 
South  with  the  traditional  half-crown  in  his 
pocket,  and  by  thrift,  abilit}-,  and  industry 
amassing  a  fortune.  Scottish  and  Irish 
doctors,  too,  abound,  from  men  who  have 
made    a    name    and    dwell    in    fashionable 


large  numbers  of  Scotsmen  and  Irishmen 
so  that  it  is  a  saying  in  Fleet  Street  that 
English  editors  are  kept  simply  to  correct 
the  "  shalls  "  and  "  wills  "  of  their  colleagues. 

Welshmen  in  their  pursuits  are  usually 
either  imusical  or  mercantile,  and  frequently 
both.  Many  of  London's  leading  singers, 
both  men  and  women,  are  \A'elsh,  though 
both  Ireland  and  Scotland  contribute  their 
quota  of  musical  talent.  Indeed,  perhap.s, 
the  gayest  and  most  picturesque  figure  to 
be  seen  in  London  streets  is  the  itinerant 
Scottish  piper  with  his  bagpipes,  a  man 
who,  if  he  does  not  rank  in  the  ej'es  of  the 
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wurld  with  the  musical  celebrities  of  his 
nation,  would  seem  to  have  a  "  guid  conceit  " 
of  himself,  and  to  enjoy  mightily  the  interest 
he  rouses  in  quiet  residential  quarters. 

From  music  to  milk  is  An  easy  transition, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  innumerable  old 
Welsh  ballads  which  begin  by  stating  that 
"Winnie"  or  "  Nesta  "  was  a  milkmaid.  It 
is  consequently  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  milk  trade  of  London  is  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh.  Several 
drapery  establishments,  too.  are  owned  by 
enterprising  Welshmen. 

Very  many  Irishmen  of  the  poorest  class 
hkewise  drift  to  London  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Debarred  by  lack  of  means  from 
lodgings  where  the  rate  of  payment  is  high, 
and  yet  compelled  to  be  near  the  great 
influstrial  centres  where  chance  jobs  may  be 
most  easily  picked  up,  they  and  their 
families  are  automaticallj'  forced  into  slum 
dwellings  in  such  neighbourhoods  as  Poplar, 
Islington,  and  Southwark,  where  they  form 
colonies  of  people  wonderfulK'  good  and 
helpful  to  each  other,  but  over-crowded, 
deprived  of  all  that  brightens  and  beautifies 
existence,  and  compelled  to  bring  up  their 
children  under  circumstances  that  give  the 
little  ones  but  a  slender  chance  of  developing 
their  highest  possibilities. 

The  Scot  who  comes  to  Lonfk>n  is  sure 
sooner    or    later    to    fmfl     himself    in     touch 


with  the  Scottish  Corporation  in  Crane 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  This  body  occupies 
No.  7,  a  spacious  building  at  the  extreme 
end,  with  high-pitched  roof,  small  turrets 
to  the  front,  and  other  features  of  Scottish 
architecture.  Scottish  life  in  London  centres 
round  the  spot.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
many  county  associations,  of  the  Highland 
Society,  the  Caledonian  Society,  the  Gaelic 
Society,  and  various  other  organisations. 
Because  of  the  innumerable  acti\'ities  and 
interests  concentrated  there,  ",  Crane  Court, 
has  been  called  "The  Scottish  Consulate." 
The  house  is  modern,  ha\ing  been  rebuilt  in 
icS8o  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall  purchased  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur\-  b\-  the 
Corporation  from  the  Roj-al  Society.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  presidential  chair  was  saved 
from  the  fire  which  destroyed  this  original 
building  as  well  as  man\'  valuable  paintings 
and  records ;  it  now  stands  in  the  board 
n  ic  im. 

F\cr  since  1665  the  Corporation  has  held 
rui  aninuil  dinner  on  St.  Andrew's  Night, 
where  the  guests  in  full  Highland  costume 
are  marshalled  to  their  places  by  skirling 
pipers,  who  later  in  the  evening  head  a 
majestic  procession  of  cooks,  each  bearing 
on  a  trencher  a  haggis,  "  great  chieftain  of 
the  purlding  race,"  the  national  dish  wliicli 
td  the  ])alate  of  the  true-born  Scot  surpa.sses 
all  that  the  .South  can  offer.     At  this  festival 
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some  prominc4it  Scottish  nobleman  presides, 
and  on  the  walls  appear  Scottish  emblems, 
"  the  ruddy  lion  rampt  in  gold,"  the  banners 
and  shields  of  Highland  clans,  with  clay- 
mores, dirks,  and  pistols.  Funds  are  collected 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  thanks  to 
Scottish  benevolence  many  a  humble  home 
has  been  kept  together,  and  many  a  decent 
body,  brought  low  by  misfortune,  has  been 
pensioned  and  enabled  to  spend  his  last 
days    in    peace.     It    is    an    interesting    sight 


clad  in  the  .Stuart  tartan,  and  ready  at  their 
teacher's  word  to  sing  ])Iaintive  Jacobite 
ballads  in  sweet  childish  trebles.  Their 
soft  notes  have  more  than  once  melted  the 
hearts  and  loosened  the  purse-strings  of 
Scottish  visitors.  Practical  good  sense  is 
shown  in   the  training  given. 

Scottish  gentlemen  of  position,  officers  of 
Scottish  regiments  and  others,  foregather  at 
the  Caledonian  Club,  30,  Charles  Street, 
St.  James's.  The  house  is  roomy  and  old- 
fashioned,  with  wide  corridors  and  lofty, 
spacious  apartments.  The  Club,  though 
only  established  in  1898,  numbers  over  a 
thousand     members,    and,    like    the    lamous 
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to  see  the  old  people  come  for  their  pensions 
once  a  month. 

Should  an  indigent  Scotsman  die  in 
London,  or  a  Scottish  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine  be  disabled  when  on  active  service, 
his  children  will  be  received  at  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Asylum,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  Caledonian  Road.  It  is  worth  while 
to  go  down  any  morning  and,  escorted  by 
the  kindly  Secretary,  see  the  kilted  boy  pipers 
march  up  and  down  skirling  bravely,  or 
watch  the  little  lads  dance  the  Reel,  the 
Highland  Fling,  and  the  Sword  Dance. 
There  are  about  seventy  of  them,  all  well-fed, 
well-cared-for,  well-taught,  and  bright-faced. 
Across  a  passage  from  the  boys'  schoolroom 
are    to    be    found    some    si.xty  bonnie  lasses. 


giantess,  is  "  still  growing."  Ladies  are 
admitted  as  guests  daily  to  lunch  and  tea, 
and  once  or  twice  a  week  to  dinner.  The 
fine  reading-room  with  its  panels  of  dark 
green  silk  brocade  is  given  over  to  them, 
and  a  special  dining-room  is  reserved  for 
them  and  their  hosts. 

The  Scottish  Golf  Club  at  Wimbledon, 
founded  in  1865  by  a  group  of  London 
Scotsmen,  has  a  large  bod\'  of  members, 
devotees  of  the  national  game. 

Seldom  is  a  London  winter  sufficiently 
rigorous  to  admit  of  curling,  but  when  the 
ice  bears,  the  members  of  the  Shinto  Curling 
Club  are  there,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  this  exciting  game. 

The    Irishman    finds    in    London    his  own 
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literan-,  athletic,  political,  and  social  institu- 
tions. He  may  join  the  Irish  Literary 
Society,  and  stroll  down  to  its  headquarters, 
where  he  can  read  all  the  Irish  papers,  have 
luncheon,  tea,  or  dinner,  and  meet  his  friends, 
since  this  organisation  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  a  club  with  lectures,  concerts,  and 
other  attractions,  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  chief  centre  of  social  intercourse 
for  the  Irish  in  London.  It  is  non-sectarian 
and  non-political,  and,  as  its  primary  object 
is  the  advancement  of  Irish  literature,  appeals 
to  all  parties.  To  it  belong  many  literary 
men  and  women  of  Irish  nationality.  Several 
of  these  are  members  of  a  kindred  association, 
the  Irish  Texts  Society.  This  was  estab- 
lished to  publish,  with  English  translations, 
glossaries,  and  notes,  the  large  and  interesting 
body  of  Irish  MSS.  which  still  exists. 

The  most  Irish  of  the  Irish  belong  to 
a  flourishing  young  organisation  which  is 
friendly  in  its  relations  with  the  Irish 
Literary  Societ)-,  though  quite  independent 
of  it.  I  allude  to  the  Gaelic  League,  which 
attracts  a  number  of  the  most  energetic 
and  practical  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
has  its  headquarters  at  Duke  Street,  Adelphi. 
Its  direct  object  is  to  extend  the  living 
Irish  language,  and  preserve  the  store  of  fine 
Irish  songs  and  traditions  that,  without  such 
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timel}'  help,  might  die 
out ;  indirectly  —  being 
based  on  principles  of 
national  self-reliance — 
it  stands  for  the  revival 
of  Irish  industries,  for 
all  that  is  at  once 
national  and  progres- 
sive. The  visitor  to  the 
Athen.tum  Hall,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road, 
will  find  on  any  Mon- 
day e\-ening  some  two 
hundred      young      men 
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and  women  assembled 
to  study  Gaelic.  There  is  always  a  large 
mixture  of  Irish  speakers  who  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  at  these  meetings  to  speak 
in  Gaelic  only.  Amongst  them  are  some  who, 
though  born  and  bred  in  London  and  speak- 
ing English  without  a  trace  of  accent,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  sweet  native  tongue 
of  their  forefathers.  The  League  has  fifteen 
Irish  schools  in  the  Metropolis.  Recreation, 
on  traditional  lines,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
Irish  dancing  classes  are  always  popular,  and 
in  addition  there  are  in  summer  pleasant 
Scilgi  and  ScoruidheacJita,  or  excursions  and 
social  gatherings,  with  now  and  then  a  Pleraca 
or  dance,  while  an  annual  musical  festival  is 
held  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  This  has  a  large 
number  of  Gaelic  songs  on  the  programme, 
and  the  music  is  exclusively  traditional. 
This  festival  is  now  considered  the  central 
event  in  the  Irish  musical  \'ear.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  Irish  concert  always  held  at  St. 
James's  Hall  on  St.  Patrick's  Night,  which 
is  on  the  lines  of  the  popular  Scottish  con- 
cert on  St.  Andrew's  Night,  and  attracts  the 
same  kind  of  audience.  On  .St.  i'atrick's 
Day  there  is  a  wonderful  sale  of  so-called 
"  shamrock  "  in  the  London  streets — mcst 
of  it,  alas,  pure  clover  that  grew  probably 
in  .Surrey  meadows.  It  is  often  decorated 
with  sparkling  bits  of  gold  foil,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  looks  cheap  at  a  ]Hiuiy  a  bunch. 
The  expert,  however,  notes  the  wliitc-  dot 
on  each  leaf  and  the  hairy  stem.s,  and  prefers 
to  get  his  button-hole  direct  from  Ireland, 
where,  indeed,  there  is  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  the  genuine  article  about  this  time. 
The  religious  .service  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dockhead,  is 
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unique,  the  hymns,  sermcjns,  and  responses 
being  respectively  in  Irish  .ind  Latin.  It 
attracts  a  crowded  congregatitm. 

The  GaeHc  Athletic  Association  possesses 
some  eight  or  nine  clubs,  mostly  in  North 
London,  devoted  to  hurling,  football,  and 
athletics  generally,  their  chief  grounds  being 
at  Muswell  Hill  and  Lea  Bridge.  They 
hold  no  matches  or  competitions  with 
English  clubs.  The  "G.A.A."  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  ranks 
as  one  of  its  provinces,    London  being  con- 


pected    later    to    play    ;\I1     Ireland    for    the 
championship. 

In  Holborn  there  is  an  Irish  club  the 
members  of  which  are  civil  servants,  medical 
men  and  others  ;  the  medical  men  having  also 
an  association  of  their  own  at  11,  Chandos 
Street,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to 
.secure  the  recognition  of  Irish  degrees  by 
London  hospitals,  which  in  distributing 
appointments  often  refuse  to  accept  Irish 
qualifications,  however  capable  may  be  the 
men  holding  them. 
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sidered  a  county.  There  are  in  the  Metro- 
polis a  large  body  of  members,  of  whom 
over  200  belong  to  the  Hibernian  Athletic 
Club,  the  oldest  of  the  group,  which  was 
founded  in  1895.  Hurling,  as  practised  by 
Irish  teams,  differs  in  certain  respects  from 
hockey,  and  is  a  more  dashing  game  ;  while 
the  Gaelic  Athletic  Rules  for  football  prohibit 
handling,  pushing,  or  tripping,  which  are 
permitted  b}'  Rugb}'  rules.  When  the  grass 
is  very  wet,  however,  some  of  the  pla_\-ers 
discard  boots  and  stockings.  The  various 
G.A.A.  clubs  in  London  challenge  each 
other,  and  then  the  winning  team  challenges 
some  other  count}-,  as,  for  e.xample,  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  G.A.A.  The 
winner    in    this    latter    match    is    always    ex- 


While  the  various  Irish  counties  have  no 
such  societies  as  the  Scottish  for  bringing 
natives  together,  a  province,  Ulster,  has  its 
own  association.  It  owes  it  origin  to  the 
casual  encounter  of  two  or  three  enthusiastic 
Northerners  who  lamented  that,  proud  as 
was  the  position  of  their  compatriots  in 
London,  the\'  had  no  general  meeting  place. 
Its  inaugural  banquet  was  held  in  January, 
1897,  when  man}-  recruits  joined  the  Societ}-, 
and,  thanks  to  excellent  management,  the 
membership  has  since  greatly  increased. 
Balls,  concerts,  Cinderella  dances,  banquets, 
and  a  river  trip  are  among  the  entertainments 
offered.  The  headquarters  of  the  association 
are  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

In  the  da}-s  of  Parnell,  the   Westminster 
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Palace  Hotel  was  a  favourite  rendezvous 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nowadays,  however,  they  ha\e  no 
recognised  centre,  but  hold  their  meetings 
sometimes  at  one  place,  sometimes  at  another. 
Some  of  them  have  town  houses,  others  live 
in  apartments,  others  again  chum  together 
and  have  rooms  or  chambers  in  common, 
whether  in  localities  like  Kensington  or 
Chelsea,  or  on  the  Surrey  side,  which,  if  less 
fashionable,  is  within  easier  reach  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  are,  it  may  be 
added,  many  purely  political  associations  for 
Irishmen  in  London. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  covering 
Irish  Ireland  in  London,  but  there  is  also 
fashionable  Ireland,  which,  if  the  bull  may 
be  pardoned,  is  not  Irish  at  all,  since  it 
includes  wealthy  non-resident  Irish  landlords 
who,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Uuke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, are  Englishmen  born  and  bred,  but 
hold  estates  across  the  Channel.  Man)' 
wealthy  women,  however,  in  this  circle  do 
good  work  in  buying  Irish  manufactures, 
and  no  trousseau  of  an  aristocratic  bride 
is  complete  unless  the  dainty  stitchery,  the 
fairy-Iikc  embroidery,  and  ihe  costly  lace 
are  providefl  by  workers  in  some  Irish 
convent.  The  Irish  Peasantry  Association 
at  Stamford  Street,  IJlack friars,  offcM-s  a  free 


education  to  a 
certain  number  of 
the  London  born 
children  of  Irish 
parents,  prefer- 
ence being  given 
to  those  whose 
fathers  were 
soldiers  or  sailors. 
This  Association 
also  offers  small 
prizes  in  Ireland 
for  the  best  kept 
cottages. 

Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the 
Irish  Guards  by 
Queen  Victoria, 
in  compliment  to 
Irish  valour  in 
South  Africa,  the 
uniform  and  the 
band  have  become 
streets.     The  three 


flat  cap  with  its  green 
familiar  in  the  London 
figures  in  our  photographic  illustration  on 
page  270  are  shown  standing  in  front  of  a  coat 
of  arms  affixed  to  a  wall  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  There  is  also  a  well-known  Irish 
Volunteer  regiment,  the  London  Irish  Rifles, 
already  mentioned  in  the  article  on  "Volunteer 
London." 

The  Welsh  inhabitants  of  London,  though 
they    number  some   fifty   thousand,  have   no 
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such  central  meeting  places  as  the  Scots 
and  Irish.  True,  they  pos.scss  an  admirable 
literary  societ}-,  the  Cymmrodorion,  which 
gives  aid  to  necessitous  members  of  the 
•community,  but  Welsh  life  in  London 
■centres  chiefly  in  tlie  chapels,  and  its 
activities  for  the  most  part  are  relisjious, 
or,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  relii^ion. 
To  gain  some  idea  of  its  true  inwardness, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  attend  the  New 
Jewin  Chapel  or  the  Welsh  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentonville  Road  some  Sunday  evening 
when  a  popular  preacher  has  come  up  to 
-address  the  congregation.  The  stranger  will 
find  the  building  thronged  with  well-dressed 
people,  for  the  most  part  prosperous  business 
men  and  women,  the  number  of  the  former 
sex  being  remarkable.  The  majority  are 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  for  to  this  body 
the  bulk  of  the  London  Welsh  population 
belong,  though  there  are  also  many  Welsh 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Wesle\'ans 
in  the  capital,  while  the  Established  Church 
finds  a  certain  number  of  adherents.  The 
serm.on,  the  hymns,  the  announcements  are  all 
in  Welsh,  so  that  the  visitor  feels  himself  an 
•outsider  and  a  foreigner,  despite  the  familiar 
aspect  of  e\-eryone  and  everything.  As  might 
be  expected  where  a  race  is  so  musical,  the 
•congregational  singing  is  exceptional!)'  good- 
The  talented  organist  at  the  Welsh  Taber- 
nacle, Miss  Frances  Rees,  is  conductress  of 
the  London  Kymric  Ladies'  Choir,  of  which 
Tady   Puleston  is   president.     The    members 


are  selected  from  all  the  Welsh  chapels, 
the  best  voices  only  being  picked  out,  with 
the  result  that  this  choir  was  awarded  the 
first  and  second  prizes  at  the  Royal  National 
lustcddfod  of  Wales,  and  has  appeared 
before  royalty.  All  the  singers  are  dressed 
in  their  national  costume,  with  the  Welsh- 
woman's characteristic  hat. 

On  St.  David's  Eve  Welsh  people  have 
a  special  service  at  the  City  Temple,  and 
on  St.  David's  Day,  though  few  of  them 
sport  the  leek  as  the  Irish  proudly  S[xjrt 
the  shamrock,  they  eat  it  at  their  annual 
dinner  in  the  agreeable  form  of  Cawl  Cenin, 
a  favourite  soup.  The  Welsh  in  London 
possess  a  political  societ)',  the  Cymru  Fydd, 
which  is  Radical  in  its  tendencies,  and  to 
which  most  -of  the  Welsh  Members  of 
Parliament  belong-  Moreover  the)'  ha\-e  a 
newspaper  of  their  own.  printed  in  their 
own  language,  and  bearing  the  title  of  Celt 
LliDidain  (the  "London  Kelt").  Thrifty, 
clean!)',  industrious,  neighbourly  and  united, 
the  London  Welsh  form  an  important  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  population. 

Indeed,  the  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
elements  do  and  ha\-e  done  much  towards 
making  Londcjn  a  world  city,  and  in  leaxen- 
ing  the  Anglo-Sa.xons  with  Celtic  impetuosity 
anfl  mental  alertness  have,  with  other  causes, 
gi\en  to  metropolitans  a  width  of  outlook 
and  a  recepti\ity  not  to  be  found  in  pro- 
vincial towns  where  these  elements  do  not 
bulk  as  largely  or  act  as  potently. 
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LIGHTING     LONDON. 

By  DESMOND  YOUNG. 


IF  one  could  only  hoxer  in  a  balloon  over 
Central  London  as  night  falls  !  To  see, 
as  the  man  with  the  long  stick  makes 
his  round  and  switches  are  turned  on  and 
levers  pulled  behind  the  scenes,  the  trans- 
formation scene  gradually  unfold  and  the 
myriad  lights  spurt  out  of  the  grey  gloom 
beneath:  the  sinuous  Thames 
become  outlined  by  moonlikc 
arc  lamps  ;  the  bridges  start 
up  as  if  set  [Pieces  of  fire- 
works ;  Leicester  Square 
assert  itself  as  the  hub  of 
Pleasure  London  in  a  bla/e 
of  bluish -white  refulgence, 
more  than  ever  cclipsmg  its 
sedate  neighbour,  Trafalgar 
Scjuare  ;  long  lines  of  stars 
shoot  out  from  the  busy, 
pulsing  heart  behnv,  radiating 
in  all  directions,  beginning 
with  steady  white  orbs  and 
fading  away  in  glimmering 
specks  of  yellowish  luminosity 
— what  a  picture  it  would  be  ! 
Innumerable  are  the  lights 
of  London  and  well-nigh  in- 
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conceivabh"  \ast  is  the  s}-stem  b\'  which 
they  are  produced  and  maintained.  Scores 
of  private  companies,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  public  bodies,  inchiding  the  Count}' 
Council,  are  engaged  in  the  work;  the  capital 
sunk  in  it  is  fabulous  in  amoinit  ;  and  the 
pipes  and  cables  connected  with  it  form  an 
amazingly  complex  subter- 
ranean network,  of  which 
Londoners  get  a  glimpse 
when  the  streets  are  "  up." 
Tj  Llectricity  is  generated  in 

^  the  Metropolis    at    scores    of 

]ioints.  The  oldest  company 
distributing  the  energ_\-  is  the 
London  Electric  .Sujipl}'  Cor- 
poration, whose  station  at 
Deptford  was  long  the  largest 
ill    llu-  wdild.      Wlictlu-r   it   is 

I  now'   or    iiol,    its    capacity    is 

enormous.  To  obtain  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  lighting  of  London  the.se 
works  must  be  visited.  Here 
we  arc,  then.  .\  lu'wildering 
maze  of  engines  and 
machinery     fills      the      large 
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•engine  house.  To  the  right  i.s  the  older 
plant  —  powerful  engines  connected  to 
(K'liainos  by  n)i)e  pulleys.  To  the  left  are 
some  of  tlic  newer  engines,  coupled  direct 
to  huge  ds'namos  which  are  revolving  so 
rapidly  and  noiselessly  that  but  fur  the 
little  sparks  that  come  and  go  they  would 
seem  to  be  motionless.  At  present  —  it 
is  1 1  a.m.,  wilii  a  bright  sky  overhead  — 
there  is  a  light  load  on,  not  much  electricity 
is  being  consumed.  Hence  there  are  only 
two    ensjines    running.     As    the    demand    in- 


etc,  of  the  mysterious  current  that  is  passing 
thnnigh  the  cables  belcjw,  and  the  handles 
enable  them  to  regulate  it.  Though  they 
seem  to  have  it  completely  in  harness, 
this  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
works. 

Among  the  municipal  corporations  which 
supply  electricity  St.  Tancras  and  Shoreditch 
occupy  important  positions.  Of  the  London 
authorities  St.  Pancras  led  the  way  in  open- 
ing a  station,  while  Shoreditch  was  the  first 
borough    in    the    countr\'    to    combine    on    a 
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creases  others  will  be  started  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  There  is  no  drawing  on  reserves 
Avhen  the  rush  comes  about  dusk,  as  at  a 
gas  works.  As  electricity  is  wanted  so  it 
must  be  generated  and  supplied,  because 
storing  it,  while  possible,  is  not  commercially 
practicable.  And,  as  a  consequence,  some 
engines  are  alwa\-s  running. 

On  a  gallery  to  the  left  the  switch-board 
is  situated.  It  has  as  many  rows  of  dials 
as  a  ckickmaker's  shop,  and  underneath  are 
ranged  levers  like  those  in  the  signal  cabin 
•on  the  iron  road.  The  qui\-ering  hands  oi 
the  gauges  show  the  attendants  the  pressure, 


large  scale  the  destruction  of  dust  and  refuse 
with  the  production  of  electricity.  The  two 
things  often  go  hand  in  hand  now.  Still, 
to  Shoreditch  is  due  the  credit  which  should 
always  be  gi\-en  to  the  pioneer. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  its  station.  Begin 
at  the  yard,  into  which  the  refuse — household, 
trade,  and  street — is  brought.  Little  moun- 
tains of  clinkers  from  the  furnaces  are  here 
a  feature  of  the  scener}-.  The  economic 
disjjosal  of  this  waste  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  connected  with  the 
undertaking — which  is  not  creditable  to  us 
as   a  commercial  nation.     .Among   it,  for  one 
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thing,  are  some  articles  which  would  pass 
as  relics  from  Pompeii. 

Cross  the  yard,  and  we  are  at  the  lift  which 
raises  the  rubbish  to  the  top  of  the  furnaces 
(already  described  in  the  article  on  "  Ldudon's 
Toilet  ").  Through  the  engine  house,  along  the 
gallery  in  front  of  an  elaborate  switch-board, 
and  into  another  room  containing  a  switch- 
board for  public  lighting.  If  \'ou  pulled 
down  one  of  those  levers  projecting  from  it, 
all  the  arc  lamps  on  one  side  of  a  street 
would  go  out.  The  lights  are,  except  when 
fog  envelops  the  borough,  switched  on  and 
off  according  to  a  time  table.  And  that 
points  to  the  coming  doom  of  the  man  with 
the  stick  as  well  as  of  the  lamp  cleaner  with 
his  light,  portable  ladder.  Electric  lamps,  of 
course,  do  not  need  their  attention.  Both 
will  be  superseded  b)'  the  now  familiar 
figure  who  supplies  the  arc  lamps  with 
carbon,  which  is  consumed  in  the  production 
of  the  light. 

Electricity  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  in  London  for  lighting.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  streets  are  laid  with  cables,  and  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  walk  very  far  without 
.seeing  more  being  put  down.  The  road  is 
up.  In  the  gutter  stands  a  huge  reel  of 
leaden  cable.  Presently  this  is  rolled  nearer 
the  hole,  and  then  the  passers-by  stop  and 
gaze  expectantly.  At  last  they  are  going 
to  behold  that  famous  little  dog  which  rushes 
through  the  earthenware  pipe  with  a  string 
tied  to  its  tail  and  thus  makes  a  connection 
between  two  lengths.  But,  alas  1  this 
sagacious  animal  is  purely  mj'thical.  No 
dog  is  used,  no  member  of  the  brute 
creation,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that 
a  rat  was  once  pressed  into  service,  and 
that  to  ensure  all  possible  speed  a  ferret 
was  sent  after  it  to  tell  it  to  hurry  up. 
Instead  of  resorting  to  any  device  of  this 
kind,  the  men  put  an  ordinary  drain  rod 
through  the  pipe.  To  the  end  of  this  \-er}- 
prosaic  tool  a  string  is  attached,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  string  a  rope,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  the  beginning  of  the  cable.  It 
is  all  very  simple.  Londoners,  however,  are 
likely  to  see  much  of  it  in  the  near  future. 

Gas  is  supplied  to  the  great  city  mosth- 
by  two  corporations.  One,  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  has  more  than  sixty 
square  miles  of  territory  north  of  the  Thames 


and  makes,  in  round  figures,  22,211,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum.  Its  works  are 
scattered  all  over  London,  though  the  output 
at  Beckton  is  as  large  as  at  all  the  others 
combined.  The  other  great  company  is 
the  South  Metropolitan,  which  supplies  an 
enormous  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
with  11,272,916,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
These  companies,  with  the  Commercial  Com- 
pany, supply  most  of  the  gas  used  for  street 
lighting,  as  well  as  that  consumed  by  the 
"flares"  on  theatres  and  other  public  build- 
ings. There  are,  however,  a  number  of  minor 
companies — the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Totten- 
ham, the  West  Ham,  the  Wandsworth  and 
District,  and  others. 

To  see  one  of  the  sources  of  the  old- 
fashioned  light  we  cannot  do  better  than 
journey  up  the  Old  Kent  Road  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company.  Through  the  gateway  past 
towers,  stacks  of  pipes,  heaps  of  coke,  shops 
in  which  lamp-repairing  and  other  work  is 
being  carried  on,  and  enormous  gas-holders, 
and,  behold  I  the  egg  stage  of  gas-mak- 
ing ^taking  in  the  coal.  Below,  the 
Surrey  Canal,  to  our  side  of  which 
three  barges  are  moored.  High  above, 
a  number  of  cranes.  With  a  rattle  as  the 
chain  runs  over  the  wheel  at  the  end  of  the 
arm,  an  iron  tub  descends,  lights  on  a  heap 
of  slack  in  the  hold  of  one  of  the  craft, 
opens  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  closes  on 
the  top  of  the  mass.  Then  a  signal,  and 
away  the  big  bucket  swings  aloft.  It  is  as 
if  a  giant's  arm  had  reached  down  and  seized 
a  handful.  The  illustration  on  page  280 
shows  the  coal  being  taken  in  at  the 
Vauxhall  works  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Companv'. 

Next,  the  retorts — the  old  t}'pe  of  retorts, 
fed  by  hand,  and  not  the  modern  gas-extract- 
ing chambers  that  are  stoked  b)^  machinery, 
though  there  are  some  of  these  in  the  works. 
And  now  it  is  hot.  scorchingh-  hot.  Mounted 
on  a  platform  that  runs  on  rails,  a  half-naked 
stoker,  black,  shiny,  arms  and  face  so  beaded 
with  perspiration  that  they  catch  and  hold 
every  speck  of  dust,  stands  in  front  of  one 
of  a  whole  series  of  doors  something  like 
those  of  an  ordinar_\-  steam  boiler,  from  the 
top  of  each  of  which  a  pipe  runs  upwards. 
Mopping  his  brow  with  one  hand,  he   takes 
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a  light  from  a  jet 
close  by,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the 
door.  Pop  !  A 
flame  bursts  out 
all  round  it,  burns 
for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then 
dies  out.  That 
gets  rid  of  the 
gas  in  the  retort. 

And  now  there 
is  a  blinding, 
searing  glare  of 
light  that  casts 
the  muscular 
worker  into  vivid 
relief      He    has 


thrown  the  door  open. 
One  glance,  with  his 
hands  shading  his  eyes, 
and,  having  cleared  the 
opening  of  the  pipe  of 
the  tar  which  has  been 
deposited  in  it,  he  plunges 
a  rake  into  the  retort, 
and  draws  out  the  car- 
bonised contents,  from 
which  smoke  ascends  in 
clouds  as  the\-  fall  down 
between  the  platform  and 
the  retorts  on  to  sloping 
iron  shelves  below  where 
we  stand,  there  to  have 
water  played  on  them 
and  assume  the  ap[)earance  of  the  coke  of 
commerce.  Soon  the  retort  is  empt\-,  an 
incandescent  tube,  whose  sides  arc  white  w  ilh 
the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

Perspiration  pours  from  the  silhouetted 
figure  of  the  stoker.  You  can  .see  it  oozing 
out  of  him  in  great  beads.  But  on  !  on  ! 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  retort  must 
be  charged  .speedily,  else  the  coUl  air  will 
bring  about  a  certain  loss  of  efficiency.  So 
he  wheels  round  to  a  long  scoop  like  an 
enormous  chce.se  taster  that  has  been  filled 
with  coal  from  a  heap  in  the  rear.  Py  the 
help  of  his  assistants,  he  raises  the  end  of 
this  implement  to  the  mouth  of  the  retort, 
runs  it  in  and  turns  it  over,  thus  discharging 
the  contents.  V\gain  and  again  does  he 
repeat  this  operation  till  the  retort  is  charged. 


There !  the  work  is  done  —  done  for  six 
hours.  Remember,  however,  that  only  one- 
half  of  the  process  has  been  visible  to  us. 
An  exact  duplicate  of  the  scene  we  have  wit- 
nessed has  taken  place  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  retorts  are  drawn  and  filled  from 
both  ends.  And,  of  course,  some  of  the  re- 
torts are  emptied  and  fed  without  using  the 
movable  platform,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  276. 

We  cannot  follow  the  gas  from  the  retorts 
to  the  mains.  That  were  too  long  a 
journey.  Enough  that  it  is  drawn  off  by 
engines,  known  as  "  exhausters,"  which 
send  it  through  the  works — through  plant 
where  it  is  cooled,  washed,  etc.  ;  through 
the  meters,  which  are  of  the  size  that  the 
harassed  householder  sometimes  sees  in  his 
dreams  at  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  quarter  (they 
are  as  big  as  a  railway 
carriage  and  register  up 
to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  cubic  feet  on  seven 
dials) ;  and,  lastly,  into 
the  huge,  towering  gas- 
holders, the  largest  of 
which — the  famous  tele- 
scopic "Jumbo" — has  a 
capacity  of  5,500,000 
feet.  Vast  as  this 
monster  is,  however, 
there  are  two  larger 
at  the  South  Metro- 
politan     Company's 
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works  on  Green- 
wich Marshes 
One  of  these  is 
actually  double 
the  size  of 
"  Jumbo  "  ! 

h'rom  the  huge 
holders  the  gas 
passes,  at  a  pres- 
sure regulated  just 
inside  the  gates, 
into  the  mains,  to 
be  distributed 
among  hundi'cds 
of  thousands  of 
customers.  Within 
recent  j'ears  these 
have    increased 
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enormously.  Thanks  to  that  beneficial  in- 
vention, the  coin-freed  meter,  gas  companies 
have  tapped  a  new  ]Kiblic — a  public  which 
purchases  gas  by  the  pennyworth  ;  and  now 
consumers  of  this  class  are  numbered  by 
the  million  and  are  being  added  to  daily. 
The  South  Metropolitan  Company  alone  has 
more  than  120,000  slot  meters  in  use,  and 
is  installing  others  at  the  rate  (jf  250  or  300 
per  week. 

Not  that  these  figures  represent  so  many 


Round  that  special  instrument  tragedy  and 
comedy  centre.  It  gives  the  gas  industry 
a  human  interest  which  it  did  not  ]jossess  in 
the  old  da)'s.  Let  us  take  a  short  walk  with 
one  of  the  officials  who  collect  the  coppers 
frijm  meters  of  this  class.  Before  we  reach 
his  round — and  matters  are  so  arranged  that 
every  person  who  buys  gas  by  the  penny- 
worth is  visited  once  every  five  weeks — he 
tells  of  a  Mrs.  Jones  w'ho  sent  a  message 
post-haste  to  the  works  the  other  daiy.     That 
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new  customers.  No  ;  some  people  who  feel 
the  pinch  of  poverty  acutely  clear  out  their 
ordinary  meter  and  get  a  slot  one  in  its  place. 
The  advantage  is  obvious.  They  pa\-  as 
they  go  on.  There  is  no  bill  running  up, 
no  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  no  risk  of  recei\ing  the  com- 
pan}-'s  terrible  ultimatum,  "  Pay  up,  or  your 
gas  will  be  cut  off."  It  is  true  that  this 
threat  is  not  often  carried  out,  even  when 
an  unfortunate  consumer  cannot  scrape 
together  enough  to  wipe  off  the  debt ;  but 
how  many  thousands  there  are  in  this  great 
city  who  expect  to  hear  it  four  times  a 
year!  In  general,  however,  the  installing  of 
a  slot  meter  means  the  gaining  of  a  new 
customer. 


message,  as  deli\-ered  accurately  enough  by 
her  daughter,  was  this  : — ■ 

"  Mother  wants  \-ou  to  send  a  man  to  open 
our  meter  at  once.  She's  put  some  money 
in,  and  she  can't  get  father's  dinner." 

Now  the  collector  begins  to  make  his  calls. 
For  a  while  he  proceeds  witliout  incident  ; 
but  presently  he  picks  out  a  two-shilling 
piece  from  among  a  lot  of  coppers.  What  is  it 
doing  in  that  galley  ?  Accident  ?  Ignorance 
of  the  principle  of  the  meter  ?  No  ;  the 
occupier  of  the  house  deliberately  put  it 
there  to  prevent  herself  from  spending  it. 
So  she  is  not  surprised  when  the  collector 
hands  her  is.  iid.  Slot  meters,  that  official 
observes  afterwards,  are  very  popular  as 
money  boxes. 
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And  SO  we  go  on  till  we  C(jme  to  an  un- 
occupied house,  the  late  tenant  of  which 
has  not  given  the  gas  company  notice  of 
removal.  Perhaps  the  collector  will  find 
that  he  has    been    anticipated — that    one    of 


those  ingenious  and  enterprising  gentry 
who  make  a  speciality  of  entering  empt}' 
dwellings  and  breaking  open  slot  meters 
has  been  here  before  him.  But  no  :  the 
mone\-  is  safe. 

B}-  this  time  the  collector  is  burdened 
with  copper.  We  will  satisfy  our  curiosity 
as  to  how  he  gets  rid  of  his  load,  and  then 
will  leave  him.  There  proves  to  be  no  great 
mystery  about  the  matter,  after  all.  He  has 
shopkeepers  who  take  the  bronze  from  him 
in  small  quantities,  and  such  as  he  cannot 
dispose  of  in  this  way  he  leaves  at  a  branch 
of  the  company's  bank. 

But  the  mass  of  coin  he  and  his  fellow 
collectors — nearly  a  hundred  in  all — handle 
in  the  course  of  a  )-ear  is  enormous.  Con- 
ceive, if  \-ou  can,  £^,20,000,  the  takings  per 
annum  from  the  slot  meters,  in  pennies. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  tons  of  bronze ! 

What  mind  can  grasp  the  vastness  and 
the  infinite  ramifications  of  the  lighting 
.s)'stcm  of  London  ?  None.  The  subject 
is  too  large,  too  complicated,  and  is  yearly 
becoming  larger  and  more  complicated. 
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SIDESHOW     LONDON. 

By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


TO  repeat  a  highly  respectable  platitude — 
London  is  one  vast  Vanity  Fair.  You 
can  walk  about  and  see  mo.;t  of  its 
shows  and  sideshows  for  nothing,  but  there 
are  proprietorial  sideshows  in  it  that  you 
cannot  see  without  first  paying  a  penny  at 
the  door  or  putting  at  least  a  halfpenu}-  into 
the  slot. 

This  "  slot  "  variety  is  a  recent  de\elopment, 
and  managers  of  the  older  sideshows  find  it 
such  a  formidable  competitor  that  they  adopt 
it  now  as  a  supplement  to  their  customary 
exhibits  ;  hence  the  pleasure-seeker  is  tempted 
in  some  busy  London  thoroughfare  b\'  a 
display  of  automatic  picture  machines  ranged 
round  an  open-fronted  shop,  at  the  rear 
of  which  a  shooting  range  yawns  like  a 
gigantic  baker's  oven,  \vith  gas  jets  shining  in 
the  depths  of  it ;  while  for  a  penny  paid  to 
a  vociferous  showman  he  can  go  upstairs  and 
admire  a  bearded  lady  seated  in  an  otherwise 
empty  drawing-room,  and  look  into  the  un- 
furnished dining-room  where,  for  his  delight, 
three  reputed  Africans  lick  red-hot  pokers 
that  sizzle  on  their  tongues,  and  quaff  boiling 
lead  out  of  rust}-  ladles  with  manifestations 
of  keen    enjo^-ment. 

These  upstairs  exhibitions  do  not  commence, 
84 


as  a  rule,  until  evening,  so  if  you  are  bent  on 
a  round  of  visits  to  Sideshow  London  you 
begin  with  the  automatic  shows,  the  shooting 
galleries,  and  the  penn)-  waxworks,  which  are 
open  all  day. 

Shops  devoted  wholly  to  automatic  shows 
ha\e  multiplied  rapidly,  and  are  as  popular  in 
Blackwall,  Kentish  Town,  and  Lambeth,  as  in 
Oxford  Street  and  the  more  select  ways  of 
the  West.  Some  drape  their  doors  with 
crimson  hangings  and  are  ornately  decorated 
inside,  others  are  unadorned  to  very  bleak- 
ness ;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  any  of  them 
without  visitors,  and  of  an  evening  they  are 
all  crowded. 

The  public  enter  gratis  and,  sooner  or  later, 
succumb  to  the  fascinations  of  one  or  other  of 
the  machines,  and  drop  in  a  penn\'  or  a  half- 
penny as  the  case  may  be,  to  set  little  leaden 
figures  under  glass  pla\-ing  cricket  or  foot- 
ball, or  peer  down  a  glazed  opening  and  turn 
a  handle  to  witness,  in  a  series  of  biograph 
views,  a  scene  from  a  familiar  melodrama,  the 
changing  of  the  guard  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
or  some  ludicrous  episode  of  domestic  life. 

Suppose,  however,  you  make  Piccadilly 
Circus  \-our  starting  point,  and,  pacing  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  streets  thereabouts,  drop 
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into  a  t_\-pical  West-End  sideshow  of  more 
catholic  pretensions. 

It  is  a  frontless  shop  in  which  well-dressed 
people  stroll  among  groves  of  automatic 
machines  ;  at  intervals  a  coin  rattles  into 
a  slot  and  the  whirr  of  the  handle  turning 
breaks  the  quiet  of  the  place,  or  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle  sounds  from  the  select  shoot- 
inT  gallery  at  the  end,  where  a  marksman 
is  disbursing  a  penn}-  on  two  shots  at  the 
target. 

Near   the   shooting   gallery   is   a  curtained 


appears  on  a  cramped   stage  to  astonish   all 
beholders  with  tricks  of  parlour  magic. 

On  \-our  wa_\'  to  this  sideshow,  if  in  your 
north-west  passage  }'ou  navigated  the  sombre 
old  backwaters  of  Bloomsbury,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that,  as  you  turned  into  Russell 
Square,  \'ou  were  greeted  by  reed)-  tootlings 
and  that  quavering  nasal  chatter  that  is  the 
birthright  of  Punch,  and  there  you  beheld  his 
striped  theatre  erected  against  the  railings 
and  a  semi-circle  of  auditors,  mostly  juvenile, 
spreading  out  before  it. 
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doorwa\-,  with  "  Pa_v  here  "  on  a  label  pinned 
to  the  curtain,  ;ind  if  _\-iju  hand  si.xpence  to 
the  lecturer  waiting  there  he  will  usher  \-ou 
into  a  small  lobby  and  call  your  attention  to 
the  beauties  of  a  huge  painting  that  is  less 
patronised  by  daylight  critics  than  by  young 
and  elderly  connoisseurs  who  swagger  in 
and  out  in  c\ening  dress  after  the  gas  is 
lighted. 

Acro.ss  London,  in  the  north-west,  is  a 
similar  sideshow,  larger  but  less  aristocratic, 
noisy  with  the  joll\-  ri])ple  and  rumble  of 
a  piano  playing  popular  airs  bj'  machinery, 
aiul  possessing,  instead  of  the  shooting 
gallery,    a    dapper   juggler    who    |)criiidically 


Of  course,  )'ou  ha\c  known  his  prepos- 
terous drama  b}-  heart  since  childhood,  yet 
you  were  constrained  to  linger  shamefacedly 
and  laugh  at  it  a-ain,  locjking  over  the 
children's  heads,  and  when  the  .solemn  show- 
man, jiiping  and  thumping  his  drum,  shook 
his  little  bag  insinuatingly  under  your  chin, 
your  hand  went  iin  i  >luntaril\-  tn  your  pocket 
for  old   reniemljrance  sal^c. 

l'erhai)s,  if  vt^u  are  a  wcll-to-dn  lather  or 
grandfather,  when  the  jjerformance  ended  and 
the  (ilher  showman  was  \\;ilking  n\T  with  the 
theatre,  you  stn];)])e(l  the  man  w  ilh  iIk'  dium 
and  retained  Mr.  I'unch  and  his  company  as 
a  sideshow  for  an   imminent  chilrlren's  [larty  ; 
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in  which  event  there 
will  be  work  to  do  in 
the  way  of  rehabilitating 
the  puppets  to-night 
when  the  show  gets 
home. 

There  are  peripatetic 
waxworks  that  wander 
about  London  restlessly 
and,  conscious  of  their 
own  artistic  d  e- 
ficiencies,  occasionally 
acquire  alien  attractions 
by  leaguing  themselves 
with  a  cheap  palmist  or 
phrenologist  and  keep- 
ing him  on  tap,  as  it 
were,  in  a  bower  among 
the  effigies.  But  our 
half-dozen  permanent 
penny  wa.vworks  are 
superior  to  this,  and 
you  cannot  do  better 
than  patronise  the  largest.  The  window 
tempting  you  with  a  wa.vwork  nurse 
soothing  a  wounded  waxwork  soldier  by 
showing  him  a  bottle  of  physic,  you  pay 
at   the   turnstile   in   the   doorway,   the    lady 
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attendant  discontinuing  a  fantasia  on  the 
barrel  organ  to  take  j-our  penny. 

The  shop  and  the  floors  above  are  rich  in 
waxen  allegories  s)'mbolising  the  might  of 
the  British  Empire  ;  also  in  wax  models  01 
statesmen,  warriors,  thinkers,  with  here  and 
there  distributed  among  them  renowned 
ruffians  who  have  been  crowded  out  of  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors,  which  galax\-  of  great 
criminals  is  on  the  third  floor  here,  though  in 
some  of  the  other  waxworks  it  is  down  in  the 
basement,  and  gains  an  additional  horror 
from  its  situation. 

The  chief  object  in  the  principal  room  is  a 
waxwork  Cabinet  Meeting,  obviously  called 
together  at  a  supreme  crisis,  for  three 
Ministers  have  risen  to  speak  simultaneously, 
and  a  choice  collection  of  British  generals  is 
crowded  into  a  tight  corner  in  the  immediate 
background  read}-  for  an}-  emergency.  You 
may  not  recognise  e\er}-body,  but  that 
is  immaterial,  as  each  gentleman  has  his 
name  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  pinned 
to  his  chest. 

As  for  the  shooting  galleries,  like  the 
automatic  shows  tlie}-  are  e\er}-where.  A 
k\v  are  attached  to  cutlers'  shops  ;  a  few  to 
barbers'  shops,  where  customers  impro\-e  their 
marksmanship  while  thc\-  wait  to  be  sha\ed  ; 
most    of    them,    however,     arc    independent 
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of  such  trade  connections.  The  primitive  t)-pe 
with  rows  of  bottles  for  targets  still  survives, 
but  the  better  equipped,  thoroughly  modern- 
ised gallery  is  more  generalh^  favoured,  and 
not  infrequently  flourishes  under  the  special 
patronage  of  local  rifle  associations. 

There  is  one  of  this  latter  class  at  Islington  ; 
it  is  a  fixture  there  all  the  year  round,  and  at 
the  right  time  of  year  the  proprietor  enlarges 
his  enterprise  by  engaging  travelling  showmen 
to  set  up  their  shows  in  his  first-floor  apart- 
ments. 

The  right  time 
of  year  is  in  the 
winter.  Througli- 
out  the  summer 
living  skeletons, 
midget  families, 
and  such  like 
celebrities  tour 
about  in  caravans 
and  are  to  be 
viewed  in  tents 
at  country  fairs  ; 
but  winter  drives 
t  li  e  m  into 
London  and  the 
big  provincial 
cities. 

Here     their 


showmen  sometimes  hire  untenanted  shops 
at  low  rentals  till  they  are  re-let,  and  run 
shows  on  their  own  account ;  oftener  they 
are  glad  to  get  engagements  for  successive 
\\eeks  at  regular  show  places,  such  as  the 
two  at  Islington,  those  in  Whitechapel, 
in  Kilburn,  in  Deptford,  or  in  Canning 
Town. 

Wherefore,  while  the  Cattle  Show  and 
later  the  World's  Fair  are  in  progress 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  you  may  pay 
your  penny  and  be  entertained  over  the 
shooting  gallerj'  at  Islington  by  a  pair  oi 
Oriental  jugglers  in  one  room,  and  in  the 
other  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  who 
are  tattooed  from  necks  to  heels  with 
ingenious  designs  in  half  the  colours  of 
the   rainbow. 

Going    again    next    week    j-ou    find   the 
front    room    appropriated    to    an    elegant 
"  electric  lady,"  who  communicates  electric 
shocks  to  those  who  touch  her  ;  while  the 
back  room   is  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  a  noble    savage.      Good    li\ing  and    little 
exercise  incline  him  to  obesity,  but  he  exerts 
himself  in  a  war  dance  when  enough  penny 
spectators  are  present,  and  performs  the  feat 
that    has    won    for    him    the    proud    title    of 
"  The    Lion-jawed   Man."     Having  crammed 
four  bones  as  large  as  human  fingers  cross- 
wise   in    between    his    teeth,    he    inserts    the 
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mouth  of  a  tankard  into  In's  own,  closes 
his  thick  h'ps  all  roLUKl  it  like  a  sucker, 
and  thus  holding  it  defies  mankind  at  large 
to  pull   it  out. 

During  this  same  period  the  W'hitechapel 
establishment  is  graced  by  the  presence  of 
a  fat  woman  of  stupendous  girth  and  weight. 
Here  the  shows  are  held  in  the  shop  itself,  the 
rearward  half  of  it  being  temporarily  curtained 
off  just  now  and  transformed  into  a  living- 
room  for  the  stout  lady,  she  taking  no 
pleasure  in  going  up  and  down  stairs. 

Her  showman  shouts 
at  the  door,  while  one 
of  his  subordinates 
manipulates  the  barrel 
organ  with  masterly 
skill  ;  and  as  soon  as 
a    satisfactory    percent- 


Next  week  she  is  bewitching  Islington  ;: 
the  tattooed  people  have  transferred  them- 
selves to  Canning  Town  ;  and  the  noble  savage 
is  earning  fresh  laurels  with  his  tankard  in 
the  wilds  of  Kilburn. 

One  of  the  regular  show  shops  has  a  weird 
predilection  for  dead  skeletons.  Two  or 
three  of  them  have  a  touching  belief  in  the 
attractiveness  of  freaks  preserved  in  spirits  ; 
and  these  are  plentiful,  whereas  the  living 
article    is    by    way 
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of  becoming  scarce  in 
live  freaks  gravitate  to 
Barnum's  nowadays 
unless  a  minor  show- 
man is  lucky  enough 
to  hear  of  them  in 
time  and  intercejjt 
them.  It  is  true  you 
may    e\cn     yet    be 
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age  of  the  crowd  outside  has  come  in  and 
paid  its  pennies,  the  organist  stops  to  breathe, 
and  the  showman,  posing  by  the  drapery 
that  conceals  his  treasure,  cries  impressively, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  young  lady  will 
now  appear !  " 

She  is  ahva}'s  a  "young  lady,"  whatever  her 
age  may  be,  and  she  dawns  on  our  expectant 
eyes  from  between  the  curtains,  gliding  with 
a  solid  and  queenly  dignity  that  is  onl)' 
slightly  marred  by  the  fact  that  she  carries 
an  oyster  shell  in  which  she  will  presently  take 
a  collection  for  her  private  exchequer,  the 
taking  of  private  collections  being  a  weakness 
inherent  in  all  freaks  and  living  sideshows 
fri:im   time   immemorial. 


startled  by  seeing  in  a  shop  window  a 
presentment  of  an  elephant-headed  man 
larger  than  life,  with  one  leg  elephantine 
and  the  other  human,  and  a  writhing  trunk 
of  the  first  water ;  but  inside  you  discover 
that  he  dwindles  to  a  leathery-looking  object 
pickled  in  a  glass  jar,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  fossilised  small  boy  playing 
a  flageolet. 

Nevertheless  there  was  once  a  real  elephant- 
headed  man  about  town  ;  likewise  an  elastic- 
skinned  man,  and  other  personages  equally 
gifted,  and  )-ou  may  go  and  see  them  immor- 
talised in  wax  to  this  day  in  one  of  the  per- 
manent penn)-  waxworks  ;  but  in  the  flesh. 
Sideshow  London  knows  them  no  more. 
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BAR    AND    SALOON    LONDON. 

By  GRAHAM  HILL. 


WITH  the  exception  of  one  particularly- 
privileged  house  in  Covent  Garden 
— which  is  permitted  to  be  opened 
on  three  days  of  the  week  for  twenty -one  and 
a-half  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four — the 
licensed  hours  within  the  Metropolitan  area 
are  twenty  and  a-half  a  day.  The  public- 
house  is  the  first  to  open  its  doors  in 
the  morning ;  it  is  the  last  to  close  them 
in  the  earlj-  morning  following.  Mid-da)- 
and  midnight  arc  both  embraced  in  the 
working  hours  of  the  London  licensed 
victualler.  There  are  suburbs  in  which  the 
closure  is  applied  at  1 1  yi.m.,  and  bars 
in  the  Wcst-ICnd  where  the  presence  of 
a  customer  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
clay  would  be  regarded  as  an  intrusion. 
London  has  been  styled  the  city  of  great 
contrasts,  and  the  truth  r)f  this  remark  is 
emphasised  to  the  visitor  who  regards  the 
Metropolis  from  the  "  licensed  to  be  drunk 
on  the  prcmi.ses "  point  of  view.  Luxury 
and  squalor,  gilded  affluence  and  shame- 
faced dinginess,  the  marble  entrance-hall 
and  the  swing  doors,  stand  shoulder  tu 
shoulder  thr<jugh  the  heart  of  the  town. 

If  we  would  obtain  a  com[jrchensi\c  im- 
pression of  liar  and  Saloon  Lonrlon  we 
must  be  astir  with  the  dawn.  All  through 
the  night  the  market  carts  ha\c  been  jogging 
into  town,  and  although   it  is  not  yet  three 


o'clock  Covent  Garden  Market  has  been  long 
awake.  Already  a  small  crowd  is  gathered 
around  the  portals  of  the  market  house. 
With  the  first  stroke  of  three  the  doors 
are  unbolted,  and  the  business  of  the  day 
commences.  For  the  ne.xt  four  or  five  hours 
the  smart-looking,  alert  barmen  will,  literall}- 
and  figuratively,  have  their  hands  full. 

The  buffets  at  the  terminal  railway  stations 
arc  among  the  earliest  saloons  to  open,  and 
as  wc  make  our  \\-a_\-  to  Piccadilly  through 
the  smaller  thoroughfares  signs  of  acti\-ity 
are  ever_\-where  observable  in  the  licensed 
world.  Tubs  of  bar  refuse,  which  repose 
on  the  kerbs  against  the  coming  of  the 
dustmen,  attract  the  scrutiny  of  the  early 
prowler,  potmen  are  polishing  the  huge 
swinging  lamps  and  plate-glass  windows, 
and  barrels  of  beer  are  being  lowered  into 
dark  _\-awning  cellars.  'Ihe  four  thousand 
licensetl  houses  and  licer  sho])s  of  the 
Metropolis  are  being  put  in  order  for  the 
dail)-  round. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  security 
of  the  island  pa\-cmcnt  in  Piccadilly  Circus. 
Haifa  do/A-n  well-known  bars  are  in  sight, 
while  behind  the  solid  blockade  of  buildings 
that  hedge  about  the  Circus  half  a  hundred 
licensed  hou.ses  are  within  a  few  nn'iuites' 
walk  of  our  halting  place.  The  Piccadilly,  the 
Leicester  Lounge,  and  the  wine  shops  of  Soho 
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are  behind  us,  the  St.  James's  Restaurant 
is  hidden  from  view  by  the  curve  of  the 
noble  Quadrant,  the  Cafe  Royal  catches  our 
•e)^e  from  the  opposite  side  of  Regent  Street, 
while  the  Criterion  occupies  nearly  one 
whole  side  of  the  Circus.  We  enter  the  long 
marble  saloon  of  the  Criterion,  and  pass  into 
the  American  bar.  It  is  still  early,  the 
sun  is  barely  over  the  yardarm,  and  only 
some  half-dozen    men   are  assembled.      We 


of  the  other  sex.  If  we  retrace  our  steps 
across  the  Circus,  and  pass  through  Leicester 
Square  to  Maiden  Lane — we  have  no  time 
to  look  into  the  handsome  bar  of  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  or  dive  into  the  beer  saloon 
of  the  adjacent  Brasserie  on  our  way — 
we  shall  find  at  Rule's  a  similar  scene 
on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  a  distinctly 
theatrical  flavour  about  the  company,  and 
the    theatrical    traditions    of    the    house    are 
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must  return  to  the  Criterion  in  the  late 
evening  if  we  would  see  this  ixipular  resort 
at  its  brightest.  Here  are  men  in  evening 
dress  and  men  in  mufti,  guardsmen  and 
garrulous  music-hall  artists,  Cit\-  men,  well- 
known  racing  men,  and  po[)Lilar  jockeys — all 
.sorts  and  conditions  of  men — cnm|)osing  a 
human  panorama  in  a  stale  of  jicrpitual 
motion. 

At  the  neighbouring  .Si.  James's  we  shall 
encounter  a  similar  crowd,  but  interspersed 
witli  the  male  element  wc  notice  a  sprinkling 


recalled  b)'  the  pictures  and  playbills  which 
cover  the  walls.  Stage-land  in  Ihc  niO'c 
exalted  form  of  leading  actors  and  Ihealrifkl 
cajjitalists  is  to  the  fore  again  at  Romanes, 
which  rears  its  striking  yellow  fionlage  in 
the  Strand.  Wc  have  dropjicd  the  feminine 
element  at  Rule's,  and  .shall  pick  it  up  again 
l.aler  at  Siiort's,  "the  oldest  wine-hou.se  in 
London."-  'ihe  (iarrick  is  a  newer  theatrical 
rendez\-ous,  and  facing  it,  hard  In'  St.  Mar- 
tin's Churcii,  is  yet  anollu-r,  tin-  Chandos, 
the    moniin'.'-    liouse    of   call    for    ladies    who 
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have  paid  their 
diurnal  visit  to  one 
or  other  of  the 
d  r  a  m  a  t  i  c  a  n  d 
musical  a.s4cncies 
that  flourish  in  the 
locality. 

In  t  It  e  w  i  n  e 
hou.ses  a  different 
class  of  customer 
is  usually  en- 
countered. At 
Short's,  whose  chief 
branch  is  just  east 
of  the  Gaiet}' 
Restaurant  in  the 
Strand,  port  is  the 
favourite  beverage. 
A  few  wine  shops 
are  conducted  by  a 
privileged  class 
called        "free 
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vintners  " — men  who  have  completed  service 
under  indentures  with  a  free  vintner — who 
require  no  licence,  and  who  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that,  on  dj-ing,  their 
businesses  can  be  carried  on  by  their  widows 
with  the  same  immunity  from  restrictions. 
The   Cheshire   Cheese,  rich  in  tradition  of 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  his  contemporaries,  still 
retains  its  ancient  form.  We  approach  the 
sanded  bar  through  a  narrow  court,  and 
warm  ourselves  before  the  old  shell-shaped 
iron  grate  in  a  company  that  is  representa- 
tive of  journalism  rather  than  literature,  the 
journalism  of  sport  predominating.  The 
Rainbow  Tavern,  which  for  scores  of 
years  did  one  of  the  most  serious, 
select,  and  conservative  businesses  in 
London,  is  now  a  l^odega.  The 
Bodegas  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. They  cater  for  men  and 
women  or  for  men  only,  according 
to  localit)'  and  environment.  Let  us 
drop  into  the  commodious  branch  in 
Bucklersbur)^,  sometimes  known  as  the 
"  Free  Exchange."  The  heavy  swing 
doorwaj'  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  sandwich  counter  and  a  cigar  stall. 
The  circular  bar  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  shop,  and  on  an  adjacent  stand 
reposes  a  whole  Cheddar  cheese  of 
noble  proportions  ;  while  baskets  of 
plain  but  wholesome  lunch  biscuits 
are  within  reach.  Besides  the  above, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Heneke_\-'s 
wine  house  in  High  Holborn,  which 
was  established  as  far  back  as   1695. 

The  Stock  Exchange   has  for  }-ears 
resorted    to  Mabe}-'s,    in   Throgmorton 
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Street,  for  both  meat  and  drink.  It  is  a  hat- 
less  and  hustling  crowd  that  one  encounters 
in  this  famous  estabhshment,  a  note-book 
and  pencil-carrying  crowd,  that  converses 
in  figures  and  argues  in  vulgar  fractions. 
Mabey's  from  the  outside  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Cit}-  sale  room  ;  some  of  the  other  bars 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  small  and  dimly 
lighted  offices,  fitted  up  with  a  counter  and 
stocked  with  good  liquor.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  such  within  hail  of  Shorter's  Court. 

Going  further  east  into  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without  we  come  to  "  Dirty  Dick's,"  so 
named  after  its  original  proprietor,  who 
found  a  grubby  consolation  for  blighted 
matrimonial  projects  —  his  intended  bride 
died  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
wedding — in  a  protracted  abstinence  from 
soap  and  water. 
Dirty  Dick  is 
also  known  to 
history  on 
account  of  the 
rule,  that  was 
rigorously  en- 
forced at  this 
hou.se  during 
his  1  i  fe  t  i  m  e , 
which  denied  a 
customer  more 
than  one  drink 
at  each  visit. 
At  an  adjacent 
hostel  r)'  in 
Artillery  Lane 
this  "  one  call, 
one  cup" 
system  still  ob- 
tains, and  a 
printed  copy 
of  the  rules  of 
the  hou.se  is 
presented  to 
each  new 
customer.  An- 
Dthcr  curious 
hou.se     is     the 

Vine  Tavern,  in  the  Mile  ICnd  Koad,  a 
wooden  building  which  stands  detached 
and  apart,  like  an  island,  in  the  middle 
of  the  broad  thoroughfare.  Near  ij\-,  in 
the  Whitechapel  Road,  is  to  be  seen  an 
open    bar  —  the    only    one    of    its    kind    in 


London — where,  as  shown  in  our  photo- 
graphic illustration  on  page  286,  customers 
stand  on  the  pavement  about  the  pewter- 
topped  window-ledge,  and  imbibe  their 
refreshments  in  sight  of  the  passers  b_\-. 

Discussion  halls,  which  constituted  a 
popular  feature  of  public-house  life  some 
fift}'  \'ears  ago,  are  now  almost  extinct, 
and  the  time-honoured  practice  of  formally 
celebrating  a  change  of  ov/nership  of  licensed 
property  is  fast  falling  into  disuse.  The 
Cogers'  Hall,  near  Fleet  Street,  still  holds 
discussions ;  but  the  custom  of  inviting 
some  of  the  nobility  and  gentr\-  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  spend  a  long  damp  day 
at  the  joint  expense  of  an  outgoing 
and  an  incoming  tenant  is  now  seldom 
observed.     A  modified   form  of  "  a  change  " 

is  still  occa- 
sionally to  be 
witnessed,  but 
the  proceedings 
are  marked  by 
their  brevity 
and  orderli- 
ness. T  h  e 
gaugers  em- 
ployed by  the 
two  contract- 
ing parties 
having  com- 
pleted their 
duties  of 
checking  the 
stock,  the  legal 
deed  s  a  r  e 
signed,  the 
monc)'  is  paid 
over,  and  an 
adjournment  is 
then  made  to- 
the  bar.  A 
fund  is  started 
!))•  the  new 
and  the  old 
landlords,  the 
othcrinlcrcsted 
|)arlics  also  conlributc,  and  the  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  the  disbursement  of  cham[)agne 
and  other  liquors  among  the  assembled 
well-wishers  of  the  new  management. 

.Sunday  closing  in  London,  though  rigor- 
ously   paraded,    is    rarely    strictly    observed. 
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Many  houses  in  the  City  proper  and  the 
West-End  arc  lield  on  tlic  six  days'  hccnce, 
which  precludes  a  Sunday  trade,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  publicans  are 
entitled  to 
open  on  Sun- 
days between 
the  hours  of 
one  and  three 
in  the  after- 
noon and  from 
six  to  eleven 
in  the  evening. 
The  licensing 
law  permits  a 
traveller,  who 
has  journeyed 
a  distance  of 
three  miles,  to 
obtain  refresh- 
ment during 
closed  hours, 
provided     that 

he  has  not  tra\ellcd  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  drink  to 
which  he  is  legally  entitled.  But  this 
provision   is  seldom  enforced. 

For    example,    on    Sundaj^s    during 
the  summer  months  the  Bull  and  Bush 
at  Hampstead  is  a  very  popular  resort 
with    pedestrians,    c}'clists,    horsemen, 
motorists,     and      travellers     in     every 
description    of    conveyance.       All    the 
morning  there  is  a   continuous  stream 
of  visitors,  and   the   broad   roadway  is 
filled   with   a  great  variety  of  vehicles,  from 
the  neat  dogcart  to  the  stately  four-in-hand. 
Stylish  gowns  mingle  with  c\xling  suits  and 
immaculate    frock     coats,     the    outer    walls 
present  a  network  of  spokes  and  handle-bars, 
and    the    snorting    motor   is    oftentimes    the 
centre  of  an  interested  group  apart. 

In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Metropolis  the 
authorities  assume  a  more  precautionary 
attitude  towards  travellers  who  demand  to 
be  served  with  liquid  refreshment  out  of 
licensed  hours  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
same  law  applies  to  both  Hampstead  and 
W'hitechapel,  but  in  the  latter  neighbour- 
hood it  is  dispensed  with  rigid  formality. 
In  the  Clothing  Exchange,  locally  known 
as  "  Rag  Fair,"  which  lies  off  Middlesex 
Street    {iiee    Petticoat    Lane),    thousands    of 
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people  assemble  on  the  .Salibalh  to  sell 
and  purchase  ready-made  and  re-made 
clothes.  The  doors  of  the  local  hostelry  are 
open  for  b(>iia  fide  travellers,  but  they  are 
zealoush-  guarded.  The  |:)roprietor,  with 
note-book  in  hand,  interrogates  every 
aspiring  customer.  If  he  is  without  a 
railway  ticket,  his  name  and  address 
are  duly  entered  upon  the  landlord's 
tablet  ;  if  he  produces  his  "  return  half," 
it  is  subjected  to  close  scrutiny.  Should 
the  date  be  obliterated — by  accident  or 
otherwise — the  policeman  on  point  duty 
is  consulted.  The  precaution  is  adopted 
at  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  an  observant  Frenchman  who, 
arguing  from 
insufficient  in- 
formation, was 
deluded  by 
the  obvious 
into  the  re- 
flection that 
the  omnibus 
system  of 
London  was 
arranged  for 
the  purpose, 
when  it  was 
not  taking 
travellers  from 
a  public-house 
to  a  railway 
station,  or 
from  a  railway 
station  to  a  public-hou.se,  of  conveying  pas- 
sengers from  one  public-house  to  another.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  termini  of  the 
majorit}'  of  'bus  routes  are  made  at  public- 
houses,  and  that  the  average  Londoner,  in 
pointing  out  the  way  to  a  stranger,  will 
punctuate  his  directions  with  references  to 
well-known  taverns.  Tell  the  most  puzzled 
cabman  the  name  of  the  nearest  hostelr}-, 
and  \-ou  give  him  his  bearings  in  a  word. 
Wonderful  structures  are  the.se  establish- 
ments that  give  individuality  to  neighbour- 
hoods. Islington  has  its  "  Angel,"  Crickle- 
wood  its  "  Crown,"  Kilburn  its  "  Lord 
Palmerston,"  Newington  its  "  Elephant  and 
Castle,"  Camden  Town  its  "  Mother  Red 
Cap,"  Hendon  its  "  Welsh  Harp,"  Finsbury 
Park  its  "  Manor  House,"  Finchley  its  "  Bald- 
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Faced  Stag,"  Kentish  Town  its  "  Mother 
Shipton,"  and  Pimlico  its  "  Monster,"  while 
"  Swiss  Cottage "  is  named  after  its  dis- 
tinguishing hostelry.  No  Londoner  could 
associate  any  of  these  houses  with  any  other 
neighbourhood.  Structurally  they  may  be 
widely  different,  but  in  their  general  plan 
and  their  working  arrangements  they  are 
so  much  alike  that  a  description  of  one 
will  stand  as  a  description  of  all. 

Let  us  glance  into  this  palatial  building 
that  runs  like  a  headland  into  the  sea  of 
traffic  and  divides  the  current  of  it  into 
two  streams.  Omnibuses  are  drawn  up 
against  the  kerb  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
and  a  dozen  huge  lamps  throw  a  flood  of 
light  far  across  the  roadwa\'s.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  some  half-dozen  compart- 
ments, which  are  duly  labelled,  and  the 
printed  announcement,  "  Parlour  prices 
charged  in  this  department,"  or  "  Glasses 
only,"  signifies  that  a  practical  purpose  is 
served  by  these  partitions.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  but  no  technical  disorder,  in 
the  "  four-ale "  bar,  where  a  small  crowd  of 
omnibus  drivers  and  conductors  are  making 
full  use  of  their  short  respite.  In  the 
corresponding  bar  opposite  the  "  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil "  are  interspersed  with 
lady  customers  ;  and  in  the  bottle  and  jug 
department  more  women  are  to  be  descried. 


who  while  their  vessels  are  being  filled  are 
fortif\-ing  themselves  against  the  return 
journe}'.  Of  children  there  are  none  to 
be  seen.  This  is  a  flourishing  house,  and, 
rather  than  be  bothered  with  the  labour 
of  "  corking  and  sealing "  the  vessels  and 
interrogating  the  deceptiveh'  ancient-looking 
3'oungsters  as  to  their  age,  I\Ir.  Publican 
will  not  serve  an\'  children  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  The  distinction  between 
the  "  private  "  bar  and  the  "  saloon  "  bar  is 
subtle.  The  same  prices  are  charged  in 
both.  The  customer  whose  desire  is  to 
escape  the  "  mutable  many "  will  patronise 
the  former  ;  the  latter  is  affected  by  the 
"  lads  of  the  village "  and  their  ladies. 
The  saloon  bar  is  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
billiard-room,  its  Iiabitucs  are  mostly  known 
to  the  landlord,  and  often  address  the  bar- 
maids by  their  Christian  names. 

As  the  hour  of  t\vel\-e-thirty  approaches, 
preparations  for  closing  are  ostentatiously 
paraded  ;  the  potmen  look  to  the  fastenings 
of  doors,  lights  are  lowered,  and  cries  of 
"  Time,  gentlemen,  please  ! "  grow  more 
peremptory  as  the  minute  hand  creeps  to- 
wards its  nadir.  With  the  clock  strike  the 
customers  are  outside,  the  doors  are  bolted, 
and  the  policeman  on  dut}-  disperses  the 
reluctant  groups  and  clears  his  beat  of 
dawdlers  against  the  visit  of  the  inspector. 
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A    CHRISTENING    AT   A    WHST-END   CHURCH. 


CHRISTENING    LONDON. 

By  SHEILA  E.  BRAINE 


BABIES  may  be  all  alike — to  quote  a  piece 
of  masculine  heterodox)- — but  an\-one 
who  looks  into  the  subject  will  speedily 
discover  that  christenings  differ.  The  tiny 
pilgrims  just  starting  on  life's  strange 
and  perilous  journey  have  their  feet  set  for 
them  in  this  path  or  that.  The  Church, 
broadly  speaking,  receives  them  :  but  there 
are  more  creeds  and  churches  than  one,  and, 
in  consequence,  varying  modes  of  reception. 
London,  city  of  the  world,  furnishes  us  with 
many  examples  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale, 
and  find  ourselves  for  the  nonce  among  the 
highest  in  the  land.  Here  comes  a  white- 
robed  nur.se,  tall  and  elegant,  with  trailing 
skirts  ;  she  carries  in  her  arms  a  ro}-al  infant, 
and  a  powdered  footman  precedes  her.  Arrived 
at  the  drawing-room,  where  an  august  party 
is  already  assembled,  a  lady-in-waiting  takes 
the  precious  baby  from  her,  and  the  christen- 
ing service  begins.  She  then  presents  him  to 
the  Queen,  the  chief  sponsor,  and  her  Majesty, 


at  the  prescribed  moment,  hands  him  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur}-.  The  princeling 
is  bapti.sed  with  consecrated  water  brought 
from  the  Jordan,  while  the  "font"  is  re- 
presented by  a  golden  bowl  of  exquisite 
design,  which,  by  the  wa\-,  is  used  for  all 
infant  "  royalties  "  born  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Around  it  the  sponsors 
are  grouped,  according  to  their  rank.  An 
ordinary  baby  contents  him.self  with  three, 
but  the  heir  to  a  throne  ma\-  have  as  many 
as  a  dozen,  all   told. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hero  of  the  day  is 
always  clothed  in  the  daintiest  and  most 
costly  of  garments:  nothing  is  too  beautiful 
for  him.  He  wears  pure  white,  naturally, 
as  we  think  ;  but  less  than  half  a  century  back 
another  ro\-al  baby  went  through  a  similar 
ceremony  in  all  the  braverj-  of  a  silver  cloth 
dress  tied  with  pink  bows,  and  an  enormously 
long  train.  Any  sum,  say  the  authori- 
ties on  such  matters,  may  be  paid  for  a 
christening    robe    trimmed    with    real    lace. 
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Fifteen  guineas  is  an  ordinan-  price  :  one  from 
the  Paris  Exlaibition  was  sold  by  a  Knights- 
bridge  tradesman  for  fift_\- !  Some  families 
possess   historic  christening  suits,   which   are 


A    NURSE  :     NKW    STYLE. 

preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  A  London- 
Scottish  young  lady  was  baptised  in  her 
grandmother's  wedding  veil  and  the  robe 
worn  successively  b\-  her  father  and  two 
aunts. 

The  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  sees  many 
a  christening  in  "  high  life "  ;  so  does  All 
Saints'  Church,  Knightsbridge.  A  favourite 
time  is  shortly  after  luncheon.  The  guests 
then  return  to  the  house  for  tea,  at  which 
popular  and  informal  gathering  a  s|ilendid 
cake  is  sure  to  figure,  \\-ith  Bab)''s  name  and 
the  date  of  his  birth  writ  large  upon  it. 
Sometimes  a  Mamma  of  sentiment  will  save 
a  slice  for  her  darling  to  taste  in  after-years. 

The  ceremoiiN'  at  the  church  is  neither 
long  nor  elabtjrate.  The  family  and  friends 
group  themselves  near  the  font.  The  god- 
mother, when  the  time  arri\es,  gives  the 
baby  to  the  officiating  clergyman — a  terrible 
moment  for  the  young,  unpractised  curate — 
and  the  chief  godfather  replies  to  the  question 
"  Name  this  child."  The  clergyman  either 
sprinkles  the  baby  or  ])ours  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  its  face  from  a  car\cd,  siher- 
mounted  shell. 

Tiie  carriages  convey  the  christening  pari)' 
back  to  the  house,  or,  if  the  guests  .separate, 
they  probably  meet  again  at  a  grand  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  the  son  and  heir.  Baby 
in  full  array  and  Baby's  presents  are  on  view. 


while  Nurse,  all  smiles,  does  not  disdain  any 
occasional  offerings  slipped  discreetly  into  her 
palm.  Ver\-  different  is  she  from  the  "  Sarah 
Gamp "  portrayed  by  Dickens.  As  to  the 
christening  gifts,  a  simple  sil\-er  mug  is  no 
longer  the  only  article  that  suggests  itself 
to  the  mind.  Wealthy  godfathers  and  "  fairy 
godmothers "  bestow  a  handsome  sum  of 
money,  from  ;^iOO  to  ;^l,ooo,  or  arrange  that 
the  child  shall  have  a  certain  amount  of 
"  pocket  money,"  paid  regularly  on  each 
birthday  until  his  twenty-first.  Here  is 
a  list  of  presents  given  to  some  lucky 
babies  of  both  sexes  :  A  clock,  Irish  loving- 
cup,  gold  bowl  (from  the  King),  perambulator, 
carriage  rug,  gold  bangle,  Louis  XV.  spoons, 
silver  porringer  of  antique  pattern,  clasped 
Bible,  prayer  book  and  hymn  book,  any 
number  of  lovely  embroidered  robes,  and 
real  lace  handkerchiefs  and  veils.  A  popular 
present  is  a  tiny  gold  charm  representing  the 
sign  of  the  Zodiac  under  which  the  child 
was  born  ;  this  the  little  angel  wears,  hung 
round  his  neck  for  luck,  b}'  a  fine  gold 
chain. 

No  flourish  of  trumpets  heralds  the  recep- 
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tion  of  a  "  slum  "  baby  into  the  bo.som  of  the 
Church.  No  cake,  no  presents,  no  lace 
fui'bclows  ari'  fcir  him  !  I  Ic  arrixcs  niUeil  up 
in  an  old  shawl,  and  wearing  a  hood  borrowed 
from  a  neighbour.  In  some  ]5arishes — at 
I'opl.ii-  and  Westminster,  for  example — there 
are  evening  ciiristcnings  once  a  week,  to  fit  in 
with  the  hard-working  parents'  dail_\-  engage- 
ments.    Wander  in   some  Wednesday   night 
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about  half-past  ciijht,  and 
you  may  chance  u|)<)ii  a 
curate,  two  women,  and  a 
baby  standing  round  tlic  font, 
in  a  silent,  dimly  -  Hghted 
church.  Sponsors?  Well, 
"Albert  Edward"  has  a  t^od- 
mother,  at  any  rate,  althouijh 
his  godfathers  are  con- 
spicuously absent ;  and,  being 
a  wise  child,  he  sleeps  placidly 
through  the  entire  ceremony. 

Sunday  afternoon  is  a 
grand  time  for  christenings 
in  populous  neighbourhoods. 
The  officiating  clergyman 
may  find  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  babies  awaiting  him, 
decked  out  as  finely  as  their 
proud  mothers  can  manage. 
One,  disliking  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, starts  crying ;  the  rest 
follow  suit:  and  the  parson's  voice  is  drowned 
by  a  chorus  of  wails.  Poor  little  souls,  they 
alread)'  find  life  too  hard   for  thcin  ! 

Not  unfrequcntl)-  the  clerg\'  are  called  upon 
to  bestow  rather  singular  names  in  holy 
baptism.  Tlie  parents  have  a  leaning 
towards  something  flower)-,  as,  for  instance, 
"  Dahlia  Lorella  "  ;  or  the)'  desire  to  "  date  " 
^.heir  offspring,  and  so  label    them  "  Corona- 
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tion,"  "  Mafeking,"  "  Magersfontein,"  or  some- 
thing equally  terrible.  Ro)'al  appellations  are 
popular  ;  hence  we  get  the  certainh'  startling 
''  Queen  Victoria "  Jones,  also  "  Princess 
Alice  Maud  Mary,"  shortened  for  common 
use  into  "  Princess  Mogg,"  and  the  less 
ambitious  "  Princess."  The  last  mentioned 
was  selected  by  a  harassed  father,  because 
the    relatives    fought    pitched     battles    about 
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the  bab\-'s  name,  and  he  decided  that 
"  Princess "  could  give  offence  to  no  one. 
In  the  register  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields 
we  find  ■•  Alice  Centurion."  One  small  scrap 
of  humanity  had  to  be  "  Bill,"  for  the  reason 
that  William  and  Willy  were  alread\-  there  ; 
while  a  certain  wee  Jack  owned  an  elder 
brother  John  and  a  father  also  John. 

The  tall  Scottish  minister  entering  yonder 
house     is     about     to     christen     a     "  bonny 
bairn,"    and    the    family   and    sundry    friends 
are  already  seated  round  the  drawing-room. 
They  rise  as  he  enters,  in  his  ordinary  attire, 
and  the  brief  and  simple  ceremony  commences. 
A  white  cloth  is  spread   upon  a  small  table, 
and  the  famih-  punch-bowl,  an  old  relic,  serves 
for  a  more  sacred  purpose  than  the  one  for 
which  it  was  originall}'   designed.     A  trying 
moment  soon  arrives  for  the  father :   he  has 
to    stand,    the    rest    being    seated,    while    the 
minister  solemnly  and  pointedly  addresses  him 
on  behalf  of  the  child,  indicating  his  duties 
and    responsibilities    towards    it.      Then    the 
mother  places  the  baby  in  her  husband's  arms, 
and  it  is  he  who  presents  it  to  the  minister. 
Dark  e\-es,  olive  complexions,  the  murmur 
of  a   Southern   tongue — signs  are  these  that 
we   have   reached    the  Italian   quarter  of  our 
all  -  embracing      Metropolis.      Entering      the 
Italian  church,  Hatton   Garden,  one  presently 
discovers,  b\- the  dim  light  of  a  dull  afternoon, 
a    couple   of    tiny    bambini,    probably    from 
Saffron   Hill,  with  their  attendant  guardians. 
Italians,     be      it      remarked,      choose     their 
children's  god]jarcnts  most   carefully,  for  the 
latter  will   henceforth  rank  almost  as    mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

An  old  nurse,  with  strongly  marked  features, 
dressed  in  her  native  costume,  carries  Annun- 
ziata,  aged  five  days,  who  is  wrapped  in  a 
voluminous  white  shawl,  tied  round  the 
middle,  rather  like  a  Christmas  cracker,  with 
a  broad,  red  ribbon.  Baby  number  two, 
small  Agostino,  wears  a  mantle,  a  much  be- 
ribboned  hood,  and  a  cap  with  a  blue  bow. 
As  he  is  to  be  christened  first,  these  adorn- 
ments arc  removed  with  speed. 

The  baptismal  service  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  a  highly  .symbolic  one  : 
we  can  but  glance  briefly  at  its  most  salient 
details.  The  priest  asks,  meeting  the 
baptismal  group,  "  Agostino,  what  dost  thou 
demand   of  the  Church  ?  "   and   the  sponsors 


reply,  "  Eternal  life."  The  evil  spirit  is 
exorcised  that  it  ma\'  come  out  of  the  child, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  made  upon  the  little 
one's  forehead  and  breast,  prayers  are  offered, 
and  the  "  salt  of  wisdom "  is  put  into  its 
mouth.  Arrived  at  the  font,  the  priest  touches 
the  child's  ears  and  nose  ;  a  burning  taper  is 
also  placed  for  a  second  in  the  tin\-  hand,  in 
token  that  it  must  keep  its  light  shining  be- 
fore the  world.  The  sponsors  holding  it  over 
the  font,  due  east  and  west,  the  priest  anoints 
it  with  oil  between  the  shoulders  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  He  next  pours  the  hoi}-  water 
three  times  upon  the  little  head  ;  and,  with 
a  brief  exhortation,  the  service  is  ended. 

Wesle\'ans  have  no  sponsors  for  their 
children,  neither  have  the  Congregationalists  ; 
with  the  latter  baptism,  although  generally 
practised,  is  optional.  Quakers  do  not  christen 
at  all,  and  the  Salvation  Arm\'  "  dedicates." 

A  "  dedication  "  is  naturally  of  a  military 

character.      We  are  passing  the  barracks  ;  let 

us    enter  the   hall  where  an  evening  pra\-er- 

meeting  has  begun.   Yonder  stands  the  Captain 

of  the  corps,  and  the  Adjutant  and  his  wife, 

parents  of  the  child  about  to  be  "  dedicated." 

Behind  them  are  rows  of  earnest  faces,  many 

framed  in  the  dark  blue  bonnet  we  know  so 

well.     The  little  girl  smiles  in    her  mother's 

arms,  recking  not  of  future  warfare,  while  her 

parents  promise  to  train  her  up  as  a  "  faithful 

soldier "   and   to    keep   her  from    "  into.xicat- 

ing    drink,    finer)',    wealth,    hurtful    reading, 

worldly   acquaintance."      The    Captain  takes 

the    child,   the    corps   stand,    and    solemnly 

"  Mary   Greenwood "     is    dedicated    to    the 

.service  of  God  and  the  Salvation  Arm}-.     1  le 

calls  out,  energeticall}-;  "Those  who  will  pray 

for  these  parents  and   this  child,  and  in  every 

wa\-    the)'  can    help   liiem   to   carr_\-    out   the 

promises  made  this  da)- — Bayonets — fix  !  " 

"  God  bless  these  parents  !  " 

"  Amen  ! " 

"God  bless  this  child  !  " 
"  Amen  !  " 

"  God  bless  the  /\rm\-  !  " 
"Amen!" 

The  "volleys"  rallle  through  the  hall; 
the  new  recruit  cries. 

Docs  not  this  touch  df  nature  make  all  our 
babies  kin  f  .\nd  so,  ha\  ing  brought  lliem 
to  this  first  stage  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
let  us  take  our  leave  of  them. 
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By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN,  L.C.C. 


THE  London  County  Council  has  nothing 
hke  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  with 
which  to  impress  the  Londoner  in  the 
street,  and  the  annual  dinner  of  its  Chairman 
cannot  yet  pretend  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Guildhall  banquet.  Yet  during  its  exist- 
ence it  has  acquired  for  London's  millions 
a  human  interest  and  a  living  significance 
such  as  no  other  public  bod)-  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. In  the  civic  activity  it  calls  forth 
the  Council's  election  every  three  years  is 
comparable  only  with  London's  share  in  Par- 
liamentar}-  general  elections. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  provincial  town  which  knows  so  little  of  its 
municipal  rulers  and  the  actual  method  ut 
their  daily  work  as  does  London  of  its  County 
Council.  At  election  time  the  Council  and 
its  work  are  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  meet- 
ings, of  thousands  of  newspaper  columns,  and 
millions  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets.  .\t  all 
times  Londoners  are  constantly  confronted 
with  the  letters  "  L.C.C."— at  street  impro\e- 
ment  works,  in  the  parks  and  on  the  bridges, 
on  fire-engines  and  tramcars,  and  so  on.  But 
you  might  ask  a  dozen  men  in  the  street  to 
direct  you  to  the  Council's  meeting  place 
without  obtaining  the  desired  information. 
London  has  not  yet  its  Hotel  du  \'ille, 
like  Paris  or  Brussels,  to  be  regarded  not  only 
as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  capital  for  its 
strangers,  but  also  as  the  head-centre  of  muni- 
cipal activity  for  its  citizens.  Perhaps  this  is 
largely  the  reason  why  Londoners,  now  well 
acquainted  with  the  civic  energ)-  which  is 
transforming  the  face  of  their  great  city,  are 
at  present  apt  to  know  so  little  of  its 
source. 

Of  the  hundreds  who  are  crossing  Trafalgar 
Square  at  this  moment,  I  wonder  what  small 
fraction  are  aware  that  within  a  stone's  throw 
— up  a  side  street — are  the  headquarters  of 
the  largest  municipality  in  the  world,  with  a 
revenue  exceeding  that  possessed  by  several 
of   the    luiropcan    states.     It    wf)ul(l    n-r|niic 


some  enterprise  for  any  one  of  them  ta 
discover  the  "Entrance  to  Public  Gallery" 
between  the  shops  in  Cockspur  Street, 
although  to  a  few  earnest  students  of 
municipal  affairs  this  is  a  place  of  weekly 
pilgrimage.  As  it  is  nearl}-  three  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  County  Hall's  front 
door  round  the  corner  in  Spring  Gardens  might 
be  identified,  after  a  few  moments'  observation, 
by  the  intermittent  stream  of  members 
making  their  way  to  it  for  the  usual  weekly 
meeting. 

It  is  a  formidable  programme  of  business 
which  each  member  finds  read}-  for  him  on 
his  seat  in  the  unpretentious  but  comfortable 
council  chamber.  There  are  sixt}'  or  seventy 
large  pages  in  the  "  agenda,"  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  four  hours  which,  except  on  unusual 
occasions,  represent  the  limit  of  the  sitting  ! 
Nothing  surprises  the  stranger  in  the  gallery 
so  much  as  the  speed  with  which,  at  times, 
page  after  page  of  this  agenda  is  turned 
o\er  by  the  Chairman,  amidst  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  members.  The  stranger 
afterwards  learns  that  practically  the  whole 
business  of  the  Council  is  put  before  it  in  the 
shape  of  reports  from  its  committees,  which 
the  members  of  the  Council  generally  have 
already  carefully  read  in  the  privacy  of  their 
linmes,  the  agenda  invariably  reaching  them 
In-  Saturday  night's  post  in  rcadine.ss  for 
-Sunday's  leisure.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittees work  .so  well  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only 
on  important  matters  of  policy  that  their 
decisions  are  ever  challenged  in  the  open 
Council. 

Nor  is  debate  on  these  niattcrs  e\'cr  untlul)- 
prolonged.  A  fifteen  minutes  rule  prevails  at 
.Spring  Gardens,  and  the  member  who  would 
s[)eak  longer  than  this  time  must  rcccixe  the 
con.sent  of  the  Council,  whilst  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  the  debate  can  be 
"closured"  at  an_\-  time.  Notwithstanding 
these  lime-saving  ex])C(licnts,  the  (hairman 
finds  it  necessary  to  travel  Ihrnugh  the  agenda- 
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MONDAY,  May  6th. 

WEDNESDAY,  8ih.-<ont. 

icdustnal  .ind  Ktf.Tui'.n.-.  SchoobCom.  .yeltbam;  10.45 
HorUri  A-vlum     buiMuig  aud    Estate,  Sub-Com- 

miTtec;a"t  Ajjtumi 110 

Manor  Asylimi  iEp>.>m)Siib-Committce.  rt/rij(Myo/<iiop* 

Builiiine  Alt  Cotniniltec           .        2.0 

General  Purpoi<s  Sub-Committee  (Contracis)      ,.    2.30 

Griten.l-Hirpo«s  Comiimi«e 3.0 

Parks  Sub-Commiltee  ,S-W.) .        4.0 

Fiff  Bngade  Siit-C^m     Sturts:  at  Chief  Suiion    4.30 
It'camcAl  EdL.c-.(...ri  I;    ,rl                                            ,       5.0 

Tech.  Ed,  Board  (Socnce.  Art  i  TccJi.  Sut-Com.)       4,0 
Tech.  Educ.  board  ']Iii,'t..r  £lucaD..ii  Sub-Com.)    4.30 

THURSDAY.    9th. 

Main  Drainage  CommittLc  (Meet  at  Channg  Cross 

Pier^                                            ..                          ...     10.0 

Cane  Hill  A.-ylum  SbK-Com.  (at  Asylum) 10.20 

Establishmimt  Commiltee          2.15 

Hiebways  Commiilee       .. ..    g.SQ 

fulilic  lic.alih.Sul>-C.^nin.itleo  (Inspeclors)         ...      3.0 

Fir^'  BriKuuc  Curnniiitee                        ...           3.30 

Pulflic  He;il[li  CommitlOf                                                     3,30 
Paih.imentary  Coiiininie''                                                      4  0 

TUESDAY.   7th 

Hcnj5inp  of  the  Working  ClasAes  Sul'-Conimitlce 
iLorlshtp-lane    esiale),    meet   al    King's-cross 

■lation                         10-0 

Fioante  Sub-Con. mitle*  ("Works  Dept.i                       11.0 
Asvlum-'i     Otncrjl    Purposes    Sub-Lommittce    at 

Countv  Hall                 11.0 

Finance  Conumttee  (Special)                                          2.15 
Claybury    Asylum    iSpecialj    Sub-Committi*    .t 

County  Halt      .                     .                                     2.15 
Parks  3ub-Commii:ee  (S.E.'                                         ..    2.30 
Hiphtcav  Sub-r,.tTQnitt<e  (Tmmw.iv^i                 .     2.30 
COUNCIL                                                                     3.0 

FRIDAY,  10th. 

Joint  Sul)-Ciimmiit.-L'  (M.im  lir^unugr  and  Finance 

Ciimmiticesl  on  aUcgauons  made  Ly  G.  bull     ...    U.O 
Housing  of  [be  Working  Classes  Sub-Committee 

(Amendment  of  Housing  Act.s)      U.O 

CoiiifT  H.ticb  Asylum  Sub-Com.  (ut  Asylwn)      ...    U.O 

Public  Control  Sub-Committee         2,30 

Public  Control  Cijoimillee       ...      3.O 

UcJiising  of  the  Working  Clauses  (Statistical)  Sub- 
committee                   3.0 

Park>Sub-Comrainep  (OeneiTill        3.30 

Joint  Commutes  on  Fire  Brigade  Expenditure      .     3,30 
Local  Gov    Sub-Com   (London  Goverauient  Act)    3.30 
InebriatiS  Acts  Committee      .                                              4.0 
Local  GovtTiiment  and  Tasauon  CoiiiuaUi  i                   4.0 

WEDNESDAY.  8th 

Housing  of  Ibe  Workinp  CUsys  Committee         .     U.O 
Parks  Sub-C«nmitlea|N.W.)                                         12.0 
ImproTemente  Cominitt*e                                                 2.0 
Asylums  Sp.a:il  S-jb-Conitaitt«  (ratholfyistl  at 

CountTHall 2.30 

Bndees  Committee  (Audit  2  15).  Committee  n«et 
at   Spiing-gardens  and   proceed   to  Vaushall- 

bridge ...               2.30 

Theatres  and  Music  Halts  Committee                     ...      3.0 
Tech.  Educ.  Board  (Setondary  Schools  Sub-Com  )       3.0 
hinanee  Committee  (Exam,  of  AoCounis.  2  30)       ,     3.30 
Parks  Sub-Committee    N.E.)                                  ,.      4.0 

SATURDAY,   11th. 

Parks  Sub-Committee   (N.W.),   View      Meet   at 

.Spring-gnrdcnh          ...                                                   o.O 
Iljmi>:.t-.ad-beaih  railway  elation                             2.45 
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paper  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  as  he 
proceeds  it  ma\-  be  obserxed  tjiat  first  one 
member,  then  another,  shows  an  anxious 
alertness,  read}'  to  strike  in  at  the  proper 
moment  with  his  question    or   his  challenge. 

"  Report    of    the ■    Committee,"    calls 

out  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  "  I 
move  the  reception  of  the  report,"  responds 
a  voice  from  the  front  row  of  the  semi- 
circular benches  on  which  seats  are  allotted 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees.  "  That 
the  report  be  received,"  says  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  If  it  is  the  report  of 
a  committee,  such  as  the  "  Highways"  or  the 
"  Theatres,"  dealing  with  some  subject  of 
great  current  interest,  there  will  be  a  bunch 
of  questions  for  its  chairman  "on  the  reception 
of  the  report,"  and  possibly  a  general  debate. 

The  report  ha\ing  been  received,  its 
recommendations  are  enumerated.  To  any 
of  the.se  recommendations  an  amendment  may 
be  mo\ed,  the  usual  form  of  which  is  to  refer 
it  back  to  the  committee  "for  further  con- 
sideration," with  .sometimes  a  statement  of 
the  reason  for  this  course.  A  show  of  hands, 
as  a  rule,  decides  the  fate  of  such  aincnd- 
ments,  the  decisions  mostly  confirming  that  of 
the  committee.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
ten  members  ri.se  in  their  places  to  claim  a 
division,  the  division  is  taken  by  passing 
through  an  "  aye  "  and  "  no  "  lobby  as  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons. 


Although  the  benches 
are  always  fairh-  well  filled, 
the  stranger  in  the  gallery 
will  notice  much  coming 
and  going  on  the  part  of 
members.  There  is  a  con- 
stituent or  a  friend  to  be 
seen  in  the  lobb\-,  a  book  to 
be  consulted  in  the  librar}', 
or  e\en  a  cigarette  to  be 
enjo\-ed  in  the  smoking- 
room.  After  four  o'clock 
the  desire  for  tea  begins 
to  manifest  itself  The 
Council's  tea-room  is  an 
important  feature  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  inner 
life  of  the  L.C.C.  Tea,  with 
the  kindred  beverages  that 
cheer  with(.>ut  inebriating, 
bread  -  and  -  butter,  and  a 
daint}'  assortment  of  cakes  form  the  only 
refreshments  obtainable  at  Spring  Gardens, 
and  they  are  pro\ided,  together  with  the 
service  of  waitresses,  at  the  councillors'  own 
cost.  Now  and  again  the  Council's  sittings 
have  been  unduh*  prolonged,  and  on  such 
occasions  these  edibles  ha\'e,  of  course, 
proved  wofully  inadequate.  The  minority, 
it  is  said,  once  nearly  starved  the  majority 
into  surrender  on  an  important  question  by 
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keeping  the  Council  sitting  till  long  ptist 
midnight,  sustaining  themselves  in  the  mean- 
time on  a  pre-organised  supply  of  provender 
from  one  of  the  political  clubs. 

But  if  the  tea-room  is  deficient  in  its 
resources  in  such  an  emergency,  it  has  at 
normal  times  an  important  influence  on  the 
good-fellowship  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  therefore  on  the  easy  working  of  the 
great  administrative  machine  which  is  in  their 
hands.  Apart  from  exceptional  occasions, 
such  as  the  Chairman's  garden  party  in  the 
summer  and  dinner  party  in  the  winter,  it 
affords  the  general  body 
of  members  their  best 
opportunities  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Over  the 
teacups  sit  together  in 
amity  Moderate  and  Pro- 
gressive who  would  other- 
wise remain  strangers 
unless  they  happened  to 
belong  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. Over  the  teacups 
they  learn  to  respect  and 
even  esteem  each  other 
without  compromising 
their  differences  of  opinion. 
In  the  tea-room,  too, 
members  entertain  the 
visitors  they  have  intro- 
duced to  the  Chairman's 
dais,  and  it  is  often  graced 
by  the  presence  of  ladies, 
whose  animated  talk  is  prone  to  sudden 
arrest  on  their  catching  sight  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  maps  or  plans  with  which  the  walls 
are  usually  adorned,  the  room  being  de\-otcd 
to  the  labours  of  committees  on  other  days 
of  the  week. 

Yes,  if  \-ou  could  see  this  room  on  the 
morrow  }'ou  would  begin  to  realise  the  vast 
amount  of  the  Council's  varied  work,  of  which 
this  \\-eekly  meeting  is  onh-a  sort  of  s\-nopsis, 
a  s)-nopsis  which  is  again  reduced  to  the 
smallest  proportion  in  the  newspaper  rejxirts, 
from  which  alone  Londoners  generally  learn 
of  their  Council's  doings.  Probabl)-  ten  or  a 
dozen  members  of  a  committee  of  fifteen  are 
seated  round  a  long  table,  their  chairm.in 
at  the  head,  with  a  clerk  and  one  or  two  other 
officials  by  his  side.     The\'  are  steadil\'  going 


through  a  paper  of  business  which  may  con- 
tain over  a  hundred  items,  listening  to  official 
reports,  examining  maps  and  plans,  perhaps 
interviewing  small  deputations  repre.senting 
affected  interests  ;  then  quietly  discussing  in 
an  easy  conversational  style  matters  on  which 
difference  of  opinion  shows  itself  The  com- 
mittee has  been  sitting  for  two  hours,  and 
ma)' sit  for  two  hours  more.  It  is  the  Council 
in  miniature,  with  the  differences  which 
privacy  creates.  On  some  matters,  for  ex- 
ample, speech  is  freer  from  the  absence  of 
reporters,  and   a   useful   part  is  taken  in  the 
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deliberations  of  the  committee  b}-  members 
who  never  ha\-e  the  courage  to  rise  fmm  their 
seats  in  the  Council  chamber. 

If  we  lea\-e  this  room  and  pass  along 
the  lobb\-,  we  shall  probabh-  find  four  or  five 
rooms  in  succession  similarh-  occupied. 
There  are  twent_\--four  standing  committees, 
and  onl)-  six  rooms  at  Spring  Gardens  a\'ail- 
able  for  their  meetings.  .Some  meet  weekh-. 
others  fortnightl}-,  and,  including  sub-com- 
mittees, it  is  a  common  thing  for  fifty  engage- 
ments to  figure  on  the  Council's  printed  diary 
for  the  week.  Although,  as  we  shall  see, 
some  of  these  are  not  at  the  County  Hall 
it  is  obvious  that  each  of  the  six  committee- 
rooms  sees  a  great  deal  of  service,  whilst 
occasionally  even  the  library  and  the  smoking- 
room    have    to    be    invaded    for    purposes    of 
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joint  deliberation.  The  largest  of  the  com- 
mittee-rooms, for  instance,  is  this  afternoon 
tenanted  by  the  Theatres  Committee,  which  is 
just  now  in  consultation  with  a  distinguished 
actor-manager  respecting  alterations  in  his 
theatre  required  b\-  public  safet)-.  To-morrow 
it  may  be  occupied  by  the  Parliamentary  or 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  the  one  busy 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Council's  legislation 
for  the  coming  session,  the  other  immersed  in 
important  details  concerning  the  regulation  of 


1 1,  Regent  Street ;  if  \ou  then  desire  to  inter- 
view some  member  of  the  Chemist's  staff,  j-ou 
must  retrace  your  steps  to  Craven  Street, 
only  to  find  that  you  have  passed  on  the 
way  in  Pall  Mall  the  office  of  a  gentleman 
whom  it  is  necessar}-  to  consult  on  some 
architectural  matter.  There  is  no  estimating 
the  loss  of  time  and  temper  which  during 
a  single  week  of  County  Council  London  is 
thus  occasioned  to  officials  and  business  men 
general])'.       Let    us    hope     that    with    their 
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cowsheds,  slaughtcr-hf)uses,  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  sanitary  supervision  of 
London  generally.  On  another  afternoon  it 
will  be  taken  jDossession  of  by  the  General 
Purpo.ses  Committee^the  Cabinet  at  Spring 
Gardens,  consisting  muinl)-  of  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  other  committees,  and  advising  the 
Council  on  all  matters  of  polic\' — or  the 
scarcely  less  influential  Finance  Committee, 
which  regulates  its  purse-strings. 

In  the  County  Hall  itself  there  is  room  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  employed  by  the  Council.  Tiiis 
is  scattered  about  in  eighteen  tliffcrenl  build- 
ings, .some  of  them  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile 
away.  If  you  ha\e  business  with  the  Parks 
Department,   for   instance,  you    must   go  to 


expletives  they  mingle  pra_\'ers  for  the  time 
when  the  whole  central  staff  shall  be  con- 
centrated in  a  Count}-  Hall  which  shall  be 
worth)' of  the   Imperial  capital. 

This  central  staff,  which  maintains  an  ex- 
cellent esprit  de  corps  with  tin-  help  of  their 
own  moitthly  journal  and  several  recrcali\e 
clubs,  forms,  of  course,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  tile  army  of  workers  cniplint-d  In-  the 
L.C.C. — an  army  now  about  13,000  strong, 
who.se  operations  extend  all  o\cr  tlic  iicS 
square  miles  of  Count)'  Council  London,  and 
in  .some  directions  a  good  distance  beyontl 
them.  In  the  illustrations  on  this  and  the 
oj)posile  |)agcs  arc  to  be  seen  a  few  i>l  the  two 
or  three  thousand  men — masons,  bricklayers, 
navvies,    and    others  • —  in    the    regular    cm- 
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ployincnt  of  the  Works  Department  of  the 
Council. 

A.s  I  have  said,  members  of  the  Council 
themselves  have  to  travel  far  and  wide  in 
fulfilment  of  their  duties.  Let  us  accompany 
some  of  them  on  their  journeyinL^s. 

It  is  about  half-past  nine  on  Monday  morn- 
ing when  a  little  group  of  L.C.C.'s  meet  on 
the  platform  of  Waterloo  Station.  They  are 
the  members  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mittee, bound 
for  P'eltham, 
where  is  situated 
one  of  the 
L.C.C.  schools 
for  reclaiming- 
boys  from  an 
e  V  i  1  1  i  f  e.  It 
is  an  hour's 
journey  in  train 
and  waggonette, 
followed  by  a 
tour  of  inspec- 
tion and  two  or 
three  hours' 
work  round  the 
committee- 
table,  with  an 
interval  f o  r 
luncheon  pro- 
vided from  the 
school  stores  at 
the  individual 
cost  of  each 
member.  Once 
a  month  this 
visit  is  made ; 
and  every 
summer,  at  the 
annual       sports, 

the  whole  Council  has  an  opportunit_\-  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  school,  while 
the  best  cricketers  among  them  will  probably 
engage  in  a  match  with  the  school  team. 
The  care  of  these  boys  takes  members  of 
the  committee  further  afield  than  Feltham 
and  Mayford,  inasmuch  as  the  Council  has 
a  home  at  Lowestoft  for  apprentices  to  the 
fishing  smacks,  whilst  other  bo}-s  are  given 
their  start  in  life  on  farms  to  \\hich  one  of 
their  legal  guardians,  out  of  regard  for  their 
welfare,  occasionall)-  pays  surprise  visits. 

Most    of   the  work  of  the  Asylums  Com- 
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mittee  similarly  involves  its  thirty  or  forty 
members  in  jtjurneys  out  of  London,  the 
main  body  dividing  themselves  into  sub-com- 
mittees for  regularly  visiting  the  seven  L.C.C. 
asylums  in  the  country  around  the  Metropoli.s. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  committees,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  one  for  which  there  is  least 
competition  among  the  general  body  of  the 
Council's  137  members.  This  is  not  simply 
because  of  the  exceptional  demand  it  makes 

upon  the  mem- 
IjL-rs'  time  — 
several  of  them 
often  spend 
about  half  the 
week,  I  believe, 
in  visiting 
a.s)'lums  —  but 
because  of  the 
nervous  strain 
imposed  by 
constant  inter- 
course with 
hundreds  of 
painfully  af- 
flicted people. 

Everyautumn 
the  members  of 
the  Theatres 
Committee  hold 
sittings  at  the 
Clerkenwell  and 
Newington  Ses- 
sions Houses, 
sitting  one  day 
to  license  places 
of  entertainment 
north  of  the 
Thames,  and 
another  da_\-  to 
license  those  situated  south  of  the  Thames. 
Nearly  all  the  other  committees  have  occa- 
sional "  views  "  to  undertake.  During  the 
summer  the  members  of  the  Parks  Committee 
spend  some  of  their  Saturday  afternoons 
driving  round  to  the  Council's  many  open 
spaces,  in  order  that  improvements  may  be 
considered  and  difficulties  grappled  with  on  the 
spot.  Once  a  year  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
inspects  every  fire  station  in  London,  driving 
through  each  district  in  its  turn  on  one  of  the 
Brigade  vans,  and  making  one  or  two  trips 
up  and  down  the  Thames  in  a  Brigade  tusT. 
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Now  and  again  the  members  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  are  conveyed  from 
Charing  Cross  Pier  in  the  Council's  launch 
Beatrice  to  see  the  progress  of  work  at 
Barking  and  Crossness,  where  the  sewage  of 
London  is  so  dealt  with  before  reaching 
the  river  that  whitebait  can  now  be  caught  as 
well  as  eaten  at  Greenwich,  and  there  are 
rumours  of  salmon  at  Staines.  Then  the 
Bridges  Committee  may  have  to  visit  one 
of  the  ten  Thames  bridges  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  L.C.C.  Then,  again, 
the  Housing  Committee  must  occasionally 
make  an  expedition  to  Tottenham  and 
Edmonton,  in  furtherance  of  its  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Count}-  Council  town 
there  with  some  40,000  inhabitants ;  or 
possibly  to  some  such  place  south  or  west 
of  London,  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of 
another  estate  for  the  accommodation  of 
overcrowded   Londoners. 

As  for  the  officials  of  the  Council,  they  are 
ubiquitous,  although  it  is  practically  onl}-  the 
iiremen  that  the  general  public  e\"er  recognise 


at  their  work.  In  one  street  surve}'ors  will 
be  examining  an  infringement  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  building  line " — securing 
uniform  width  of  road  and  pavement — for 
report  to  the  Building  Act  Committee.  In 
another  representatives  of  the  Public  Control 
Department  have  stopped  an  itinerant  coal- 
\endor  and  are  testing  his  weights.  This 
shop  is  visited  on  a  complaint  that  the  young 
women  emplo\-ed  there  are  worked  excessive 
hours  or  are  unprovided  with  seats  ;  that 
factory  is  being  surve}-ed  to  ascertain  whether 
it  has  adequate  means  of  exit  for  its  hundreds 
of  workers  in  the  event  of  fire.  And  so 
on  through  the  whole  range  of  social  and 
industrial  life  in  the  Metropolis.  There  are 
important  features  of  the  L.C.C. 's  administra- 
tion, such  as  the  parks  and  others,  to  which  I 
have  onl)'  incidentall}-  alluded,  for  the)-  are 
dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  work.  But  in 
numberless  relative!}-  small  matters,  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  its  larger  activities,  the  Count}- 
Council  day  by  day  has  its  part  in  Living 
London. 
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THE    LONDON    CITY    COMPANIES. 

By  CHARLES   WELCH,  F.S.A 


OV  London  it  ma}'  be  trul)-  said  that  the 
past  lives  in  the  present.     Turn  whither 

we  will,  we  find  sturd)'  modern  institu- 
tions, fully  up-to-date  and  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  progress,  whose  origin  dates  back  to 
a  venerable  antiquity.  Especially  is  this  the 
■case  with  those  great  public  bodies,  known  to 
most  Londoners  in  little  more  than  name — 
the  Cit}'  Livery  Companies.  Some  of  their 
functions  have  become  closely  identified  with 
our  natii_)nal  life.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
term  "  hall-marked."  How  many  of  us  realise 
that  we  owe  this  expression  to  the  stamping 
by  the  Companies  of  the  approved  wares 
•of  craftsmen  ?  What  was  once  a  practice 
with  most  of  the  guilds  now  sur\ives  almost 
solely  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Compan}',  which 
carries  out  these  duties  b\'  virtue  of  ancient 
charters  and  modern  statutes,  and  without 
cost,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  trade 
or  to  the  public.  The  ancient  ceremony 
known  as  the  "Trial  of  the  Py.x,"  for  testing 
the  coinage  of  the  realm,  also  takes  place  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  Mint  and 
those  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 
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Little  is  generall}-  known  of  the  inner  life 
of  these  great  corporate  bodies.  Let  us  take 
a  peep  behind  the  scenes.  The  Companies 
follow  an  ancient  order  of  precedence  w  hich 
includes  eighty-nine  crafts.  Of  these  seventy- 
se\en  only  survive,  but  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  extinct  corporations  have  not  been  filled 
up,  each  Company  still  retaining  its  ancient 
rank.  At  the  head  of  the  list  are  the  twel\-e 
Great  Companies,  distinguished  from  the 
remainder  bj-  their  greater  wealth  and  import- 
ance. The  relative  importance  of  the  Minor 
Companies,  as  the  rest  are  called,  is  fairly 
well  indicated  b\-  their  position  on  the  list, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  The 
Mercers  are  the  premier  Compan}-,  and  an  old 
dispute  as  to  seniorit}'  between  the  Skinners 
(the  si.xth)  and  the  Merchant  Ta\-lors  (the 
seventh)  is  now  onl}'  remembered  by  the  wise 
decision  of  the  Lord  Ma\-or  of  the  time,  who 
ordered  that  each  Company  should  ever}-  }'ear 
invite  the  other  to  dinner. 

The  goxerning  bod}'  varies  in  the  different 
guilds,  but  usually  consists  of  a  Master, 
Bailiff,  or  Prime  Warden,  two  or  more  other 
wardens,  and  a  Court  of  Assistants  the  latter 
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being  elected  from  the  general  body  of 
the  Compan_\-  who  are  known  as  Liver}-men. 
Another  class,  that  of  the  Freemen,  have 
no  share  in  the  government,  but  possess  a 
claim  upon  the  charit\'  of  the  Company. 
Substantial  fees  are  pa_\-able  to  qualif\' 
for  each  of  these  grades,  the  first  step 
being  to  "  take  up  the  Freedom."  Those 
who  enter  by  "  patrimony-,"  as  sons  of  Free- 
men, or  b}'  "  servitude "  as  apprentices  of 
Freemen,  ard  received  at  a  lower  scale  than 
"  redemptioners,"  who,  as  outsiders,  have  no 
claim  upon  the  Company  for  admission,  which 
they  can  obtain    onl_\-  by  special    consent. 

The    Master    and    Wardens    ■wear    gowns 
deeply  trimmed  with  fur,  and  in  certain  Com- 
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panics  a  hood  is  also  worn.  Some  Companies 
provide  sih^er  medals  for  their  Liverymen, 
and  a  gold  badge  for  each  of  the  Assistants  ; 
others  present  a  badge  to  every  Fast-Master. 
These  insignia  become  the  personal  property 
of  the  recipients,  but  the  official  badge  of  the 
Master,  a  jewel  of  far  higher  value,  is  solely 
for  official    use. 

The  election  da}%  held  on  the  feast  of  the 
Company's  ])atron  saint,  is  the  red-letter  day 
of  the  year,  and  very  ciuaint  are  the  ceremonies 
observed  on  the  f)Ccasion.  Tiicse  vary,  of 
course,  in  the  different  guilds.  With 
some,  the  new  Master  and  Wardens  are 
crowned  at  table  by  the  outgoing  officials 
with  the  ancient  election  garlands.  In 
f)lhcr  Companies  the  new  officials  are 
pleflged   by  their  outgoing    brethren    in    the 


loving  cup  during  the  course  ot  the  banquet 
!\Iany  of  the  Companies  attend  a  neigh- 
bouring church  in  procession  to  hear  a 
sermon  before  or  after  the  election.  The 
Mercers'  Company  has  a  chapel  of  its  own 
at  its  Hall  in  Cheapside,  where  di\ine  service 
is  performed  ever}-  Sunda)-  throughout  the 
year. 

Each  of  the  Halls  has  a  court-room,  where 
the  meetings  of  the  governing  body  are  held, 
the  Master  and  Wardens  being  clothed  in 
their  robes,  attended  by  the  Clerk  and  other 
officers  in  their  official  dress.  Our  photo- 
graphic illustration  opposite  represents  a 
sitting  of  the  Court  of  the  Cutlers'  Company, 
at  which  the  Compan\''s  apprentices  attend  to 
show  specimens  of  their  work. 

Some  of  the  Companies  possess 
estates  in  Ireland  which  form  part 
of  the  original  Plantation  of  Ulster 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Two  of 
the  Companies,  the  Vintners  and  the 
Uycrs,  ha\'e  important  privileges  on 
the  ri\er  Thames,  enjoying  with  the 
Crown  the  right  of  keeping  a  "game 
of  swans."  The  Fishmongers  per- 
form a  very  useful  jjublic  office  in 
^^  seizing  all  unsound  fish  brought  for 

VH  sale  to  Billingsgate. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  which 
tlic  Companies  perform  is  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Their  public 
schools  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
To  the  Mercers  Dean  Colct  entrusted 
his  great  foundation,  St.  Paul's 
.School,  \\-hich  is  now  housed  in  a  splendid 
building  at  Hammersmith.  This  Company 
has  also  its  own  school  at  Barnard's  Inn. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  which  long  stood 
in  Suffolk  Lane,  is  now  more  pleasantly 
accommodated  at  the  Charterhou.se.  The 
Haberdashers  arc  trustees  of  the  Aske 
Schools  at  Iloxlon  and  Hatcham,  the 
.Skinners  h:\\c  their  famous  school  at 
Tonbridge,  and  llic  l)ra|)crs,  .Stationers, 
Brewers,  Coopers,  and  othci'  Cnmpanics  ha\"e 
well-known  and  nourishing  schools  under 
their  charge.  The  Ironmongers'  and  Haber- 
dashers' Companies,  though  possessed  of 
small  corporate  incf)mes,  administer  most  ex- 
tensive and  \aried  educational  endowments. 

The  University  scholarships  and  cxhihition.s. 
which    so   many    of   the    Companies  lia\'e   in 
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<;heir  gift  are  the  means  of  launching 
many  an  earnest  student  of  slender  means 
upon  a  successful  career  in  life.  But 
apart  from  their  trust  income  the  Com- 
panies liberally  support  the  claims  of 
national  education  ;  a  noteworth}-  instance 
being  that  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  which 
has  bestowed  upon  each  of  the  Uni\ersities 
of  Oxford  and  London  munificent  grants 
of  several  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  Cit\^  Companies  \\-ere  the  pioneers  in 
technical  education,  and  jointl\-  with  the  City 
Corporation,  founded  in  1880  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Here,  at  the 
Institute's  Cit)-  and  West-End  colleges, 
)T)ung  students  receive  at  moderate  fees 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction 
in  various  arts  and  handicrafts.  The 
Goldsmiths'  Compan}-  have  established  an 
Institute  of  their  own  at  New  Cross,  and 
the  Drapers'  support  the  People's  Palace  in 
East  London.  Both  of  these  institutions 
— already  referred  to  in  "  Institute  London  " — 
combine  general  with  technical  instruction, 
and   each  has  a    recreative    side. 

Many  of  the  Companies  also  make  in- 
dependent provision  for  technical  instruction 
in  their  particular  crafts.  The  Carpenters 
h:)ld    lectures    and    classes     at     their     Hall, 
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and  other 
Companies 
hold  period- 
ical exhibi- 
t  i  o  n  s,  at 
which  prizes 
are  awarded 
for  excel- 
lent work- 
m  a  n  s  hip. 
The  Cloth- 
w  o  r  k  e  r  s' 
Co  m  p  a  n  )• 
follows  its 
industry  to 
its  principal 
seat  in\'ork- 
shire,  where 
it  has  es- 
tablished and  support  successful  technical 
colleges.  Another  useful  work  is  that  of 
registering,  after  examination,  dul)-  qualified 
workmen,  who  receive  certificates  of  com- 
petenc}-,  and  in  some  cases  the  freedom  of 
the  Company.  The  Plmnbers  took  the  lead 
in  this  direction,  and  ha\-e  sought  legislative 
authority  for  compulsor_\-  registration.  The 
Spectacle  Makers'  and  Gardeners'  Companies 
ha\e  also  taken  action  on  these  useful  lines. 

Great    as   are  the  educational   trusts  com- 
mitted to  the   care  of  the   City  guilds,  their 
nts      are      e\en      more 
and    comprise    almost 
of  practical  benevolence, 
form   of  provision   for 
and  deca\-ed  guildsman 
mshouse.      In   many  a 
cr    of    the    City     until 
■IX-  to  l)e  seen  the  alms- 
tiie   \arious   Com|)anies. 
Later  on,  the  \  aluc 
of   Cit\-    land    and 
the    need    of    less 
Cdnflnefl     quarters 
let!  to  tile  removal 
of  the.se  retreats  to 
more  open   sites. 

Of  tile  grants 
and  subscri])tions 
made  1)\'  tin;  Coni- 
panies  to  our  gre.it 
national  charities 
it     is    unnecessar\- 
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to  speak  :  the  donation  lists  of  these  institu- 
tions show  how  greatly  they  are  indebted 
to  such  munificence.  An  entire  wing  of  the 
London  Hospital  was  built  by  the  Grocers' 
Company  at  an  expense  of  ^25,000.  Some 
Companies  administer  trusts  for  special  classes 
of  sufferers — the  Clothworkers  and  others 
ha\'e  in  their  gift  important  charities  for  the 
blind.  The  Home 
for  Convalescents, 
established  by 
the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Com- 
pany at  Bognor, 
is  free,  excel- 
lentl)'  managed, 
and  replete  with 
every  comfort. 

EachCompan\' 
has  a  marked 
i  n  d  i  vi  dualit)', 
which  comes 
ui.)()n  the  visitor 
as  a  pleasant 
surprise.  At  the 
election  feast  of 
the  Broderers 
there  is  a  Master's 
song,  which  the 
newly  -  elected 
Master  is  required 
to  sing.  The 
Fruiterers  present  every  new  Lord  Mayor 
with  a  magnificent  trophy  of  fruit,  and 
are  in  return  in\ited  to  a  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House.  The  Makers  of  Pla}-ing 
Cards  present  each  guest  at  their  annual 
Li\er_\'  banquet  \\ith  a  pack  of  cards,  the 
back  of  which  is  embellished  \\'ith  an  elaborate 
artistic  design.  (On  the  opposite  page  is  a 
facsimile  of  one  of  the  designs.)  The  Clock- 
makers  have  a  library  and  museum,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  Guildhall  Library.  At 
Apothecaries'  Hall  the  aspiring  medical  stu- 
dent can,  after  duh'  satisfying  the  examiners, 
obtain  a  qualification  to  practise  medicine 
and  surger\-  ;  here,  ton,  the  profession  and 
the  public  can  obtain  pure  drugs.  The  Gun- 
makers  have  a  proof-house  at  Whitechapel, 
where  they  examine  and  stamp  firearms. 

The  Stationers  are  strictly  a  trade  compan}-, 
and,  like  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  have 
a  trading  stock,  shares  in  which  are  allotted  to 


their  members  in  rotation.  Their  chief  pub- 
lications are  almanacs,  and  among  these 
is  the  authorised  edition  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Old  Moore."  Of  much  greater 
importance  are  the  duties  devolving  on  the 
Stationers  under  the  Copyright  Act.  To 
secure  the  exclusive  right  of  publication  of  any 
work  it  must  be  "  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall." 
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This  process,  which  is  effected  in  tlie  Registry, 
is  illustrated  on  page  310. 

The  Halls  of  the  Companies  are  among 
the  chief  public  ornaments  of  the  City. 
Some  of  the  minor  Companies  do  not  possess 
Halls, man}-  others,  whose  Halls  were  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  or  subsequenth', 
have  not  rebuilt  them,  and  the  number 
of  existing  buildings  of  this  kind  is  thus 
reduced  to  thirt\'-seven.  In  most  cases  these 
sumptuous  structures  ha\'e  to  be  sought  for, 
their  street  frontage  being  insignificant.  This 
is  especial!}-  the  case  with  the  ]\Iercers', 
Drapers',  Merchant  Ta}-lors',  and  Cloth- 
workers'  Halls,  where  one  enters  through  a 
narrow  doorwa}-  into  a  veritable  palace.  The 
gardens  have  almost  all  disappeared,  but  that 
of  the  Drapers',  in  Throgmorton  Avenue,  and 
the  famous  mulberry  tree  of  the  Girdlers. 
in  Basinghall  Street,  still  afford  a  refreshing 
sight  in  summer. 
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These  statel}-  homes  of  the  Companies  have 
the  highest  interest  for  the  connoisseur,  on 
account  of  their  many  historic  and  art  treasures, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  while 
others  are  masterpieces  of  modern  art.  To  the 
former  belong  the  ancient  plate,  illuminated 
records,  tapestries,  early  paintings,  and  ancient 
armour.  The  latter  include  modern  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  porcelain,  etc.,  found  chiefly 
in  the  Halls  of  the  more  wealthy  Companies. 

The  pri\-ilege  of  the  Honorar\-  Freedom 
and  Livery  is  granted  at  rare  intervals  b_\- 
many  of  the  guilds  to  eminent  statesmen, 
warriors,  travellers,  philanthropists,  and  others. 


Part  of  one  of  the  cells  in   this   Hospital   is 
shown  in  our  illustration  on  page  306. 

The  hospitalit}'  of  the  Companies  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  most  notable  in  our  land 
and  to  distinguished  visitors  from  our  colonies 
and  from  foreign  countries.  The  Salters' 
present  each  guest  with  a  pair  of  little  bone 
spoons,  a  survival,  possibl)-,  of  the  old  practice 
which  required  all  who  came  to  dinner  to 
bring  with  them   their  knife  and  spoon.     At 


Even  ladies  ha\'e  been  thus  honoured  by  the 
Turners'  and  Gardeners'  Companies,  whilst 
some  of  the  guilds  permit  women  to  take 
up  their  freedom  by  patrimony.  Twice  in 
the  year  the  whole  of  the  Livery  are  sum- 
moned to  the  Guildhall — on  Midsummer  Day 
to  elect  the  Sheriffs,  and  on  Michaelmas  Daj- 
to  elect  tiie  Lord  Mayor  and  other  officers. 
They  have  also  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  fur  the  City.  .A])- 
prentices  are  bound  at  the  Halls  and  en- 
couraged by  gifts  and  good  advice,  receiving 
also  in  .some  cases  help  to  start  in  business. 
The  disobedient  and  incorrigible  arc  brought 
before  the  City  Chamberlain,  who,  in  his 
court  at  Guildhall,  has  power  to  commit  them 
to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  at  ]?ride\vell. 
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iiany  of  the  Halls  the  guest  is  presented, 
(ni  leaving,  with  a  bo.x  of  cakes  or  candied 
fruits,  technicalh'  known  as  "  service." 

The  position  of  the  City  Companies  of 
to-day  is  unique,  not  only  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  but  in  that  of  the  world.  Their 
existence,  in  the  case  of  the  most  ancient 
guilds,  for  a  period  of  from  700  to  possibly 
1,000  )-ears  ;  their  past  and  present  ser\ices 
1(1  the  country  ;  the  immense  trusts  of  which 
tlic\^  have  been  the  chosen  and  faithful 
almoners  ;  the  independence  and  ailniirablc 
fitnessof  their  present  condition  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  ha\-e  adorned  and  still 
adorn  their  inll  of  members — in  all  these  re- 
spects they  jjresent  a  combination  of  age,  ex- 
cellence, and  modern  vigour  absolutely  without 
parallel.  Well  may  we  join  in  the  .sentiment 
of  the  toast  so  often  heard  in  their  halls,  "May 
they  flourish,  root  and  branch,  for  ever." 
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LONDON    GETS    IP    IN    THE    MORNING. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


LONDON  is  a  city  that  never  slee[).s,  but  a 
J  \ery  large  proportion  of  its  inliabitants 
take  a  niglit's  rest,  and  consequently 
have  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  The  process, 
simple  enough  in  itself,  has  many  attendant 
variations.  There  are  lazy  people  who  some- 
times envy  the  domestic  dog,  who  wakes, 
stretches  himself,  shakes  himself,  wags  his 
tail,  and  is  ready  for  another  day  of  life  ; 
there  are  others  to  whom  the  morning 
ablutions  and  toilet  are 
a  delight,  not  to  be 
hurried  over  or  me- 
chanically performed. 

It  is  a  wonderfully- 
human  picture  —  this 
rising  of  the  people  of 
a  great  cit}^  for  the 
labours  and  pleasures  of 
the  day  —  that  would 
greet  our  e\'es  could  we, 
like  Asmodeus,  lift  the 
roofs  and  gaze  within 
the  houses.  Let  us 
glance  at  a  few  of  its 
details 

In  the  hospitals,  the 
great  palaces  of  pain, 
certain  nurses  and 
officers  remain  on  night 
duty  till  the  waking 
hour  Between  five  and 
half- past  the  sufferers 
who  are  asleep  arc 
gently  roused  by  a 
nurse,  and  those  who 
are  able  to  get  up  begin 
to  wash  and  dress. 
Then  the  stronger 
patients,  those  who  are 
getting  better,  make 
their  tea  and  l)oil  their 
eggs  and  help  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  the  cases 
who    are    too    \veak    to 
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hcl])  themselves.  By  seven  o'clock  the  wards 
are  all  awake,  the  day  nurses  have  come  on, 
and  everything  is  being  prepared  for  the 
visit  of  the  matron,  to  be  fallowed  by  that 
of  the  house  surgeon. 

After  the  hospital  is  up,  the  patients  who 
can  get  about  pay  little  visits  of  .sympathy  to 
the  bedsides  of  their  weaker  fellow  sufferers. 
Pale  faces  appear  at  the  windows,  sunken 
eyes  look  out  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  streets, 
and,  in  fancy,  see  far 
away  to  the  home  where 
dear  ones  are  waking 
and  whispering,  ma_\'be, 
a  little  pra\-er  for  the 
absent  one  fighting  the 
battle  of  life  and  death. 
But  there  are  men, 
labouring  men,  whose 
waking  hour  is  earlier 
than  that  of  the  hos- 
pitals. By  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  certain 
workers  must  be  sum- 
moned, for  the  daj-'s 
toil  will  begin  at  fi\'e — 
at  the  dock  gate  and 
in  the  great  markets 
\-ou  must  be  afoot  be- 
times. In  the  common 
lodging-houses  there  is 
frequentl}'  a  "  caller," 
who  goes  round  and 
w  a  k  e  s  the  he  a  \-  \' 
sleepers.  The  man  \\ho 
li\'cs  in  lodgings  and 
has  no  wife  is  occasion- 
all)-  rou.sed  bj-  a  passing 
policeman, who  performs 
the  friendl}-  act  frr)m 
the  street. 

The  rising  of  the 
domestic  servant  is  fre- 
quentl}- one  of  the  little 
worries     of    the 
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housewife.  She  has  generally  a  quick  ear, 
and,  tread  Mary  Jane  never  so  softly,  should 
she  descend  the  stairs  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual  the  mistress  will  hear  her,  and  there 
will  be  "  words "  later  in  the  morning. 

Cook,  in  the  ordinary  household  in  which 
there  is  no  kitchenmaid,  is  the  first  to  rise, 
for  she  has  to  light  the  kitchen  fire  and 
prepare  the  kitchen  breakfast.  One  by  one 
the  irirls  come  down,  as  a  rule  listlessK-,  for 
domestic  service  lends  itself  to  heavy  sleep, 
and  the  household  work  of  the  day  begins. 

In  houses  where  there  is  a  nursery  it  is 
there  that  the  first  joj'o/es  sounds  of  a  new  da)- 
of  life  are  heard.  Young  children,  like  the 
birds,  ha\'e  a  habit  of  saluting  the  morning 
either  with  song  or  its  equivalent.  Romps 
are  frequently  indulged  in  before  nightgowns 
are  off  and  baths  are  ready.  There  is  an 
urgent  enquiry  for  toys  directly  the  little  eyes 
are  open.  Baby  girls  betray  the  maternal 
instinct  in  a  demand  for  dolls,  while  little 
boys  have  been  known  to  introduce,  not  only 
woolly  rabbits  and  baa-lambs  on  wheels  into 
the  nursery  bed,  but  have  frequently  emptied 
the  entire  contents  of  a  huge  Noah's  Ark  on 
the  counterpane  pell-mell  with  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  who  have  passed  an  open-e}-ed 
night  in  close  quarters,  their  necks  entangled 
in  the  hind  legs  of  the  greater  carnivora. 
If,  in  a  weak  moment,  Papa  has  bought 
the  baby  boy  a 
trumpet  or  a 
•drum,  music  will 
sometimes 
assault  the 
parental  ear  at 
an  hour  when  it 
is  least  .soothing. 

It  is  not  in- 
f  r  e  q  u  e  n  1 1  y 
Baby's  gentle 
task  tf)  wake 
Mamma,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  a 
first  1>  a  Id  y  . 
When  Babj'  has 
grown  to  the 
age  of  four  or 
five  he — if  it  is 
a  he — occasion- 
ally toddles  out 
of  his    bed  and 


rouses  Papa,  bringing  a  new  and  fa\ourite 
toy  with  him.  The  fond  father,  who  wakes 
up  with  a  terrified  start  to  find  a  black  kitten 
sitting  on  his  neck,  easily  checks  his  wrath 
when  he  finds  that  it  is  his  little  son  who 
has  placed  it  there,  and  is  eagerly  waiting 
for  Dadd}'  to  have  a  game  of  romps  with 
him. 

The  family  getting  up  in  the  morning 
where  the  children  have  to  start  for  school 
before  nine  o'clock  is  to  many  a  mother  a 
daily  anxiety.  There  is  .so  much  to  be  done 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  when  it  happens  also 
that  Papa  is  a  Cit\'  man,  who  goes  early  to 
business,  there  is  a  double  strain.  Between 
her  husband's  comfort  and  the  punctual 
despatch  of  the  children  with  the  maid,  who 
sees  them  safeh-  to  the  seminar)-,  her  time 
is  fully  occupied.  Sometimes  everything 
goes  wrong.  The  ser\-ants  begin  it  b}'  over- 
sleeping themselves.  There  is  trouble  among 
the  children — sometimes  a  quarrel  and  tears. 
Boots  at  the  last  moment  are  found  not  to  be 
ready  ;  a  school-book  has  been  mislaid.  Papa 
has  found  his  razors  ha\-e  been  u.sed  by 
Master  Tom  for  wood-carving,  and  the 
shaving  process  has  involved  loss  of  time  and 
temper. 

But  at  last  the  children  ha\-e  been  hastily 
despatched,  with  injunctions  to  hurr\-,  for 
they    are    ten    minutes    late.     At    last    Papa, 
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with  a  piece  of  black  sticking- 
plaster  on  his  chin,  lias  gone 
yrumbliny  down  the  garden 
path  on  his  wa}' to  the  suburban 
raihva}- station.  Then  the  sorely 
tried  wife  and  mother  returns 
to  the  empty  breakfast  table, 
anfl  has  a  strong  cup  of  tea  to 
soothe  her  nerves,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  forgets  her  family 
cares,  until  the  housemaid 
comes  in  to  clear  away.  Then 
she  takes  the  opportunity  of 
■expressing  her  views  upon  early 
rising. 

In  the  getting  up  of  the  idle 
classes  the  variety  is  endless,  for 
the  riser  has,  as  a  rule,  but 
himself  or  herself  to  please. 
The  societ)'  belle  may  continue 
to  take  her  beauty  sleep  long 
after  the  ordinary'  world  is  astir, 
and  then  enjoy  the  extra  luxury 
of  breakfast  in  bed  ;  or  she 
may  be  one  of  the  bright, 
healthy  English  girls  who  are 
up  betimes,  and  taking  their  morning  canter 
in  the  Row  between  eight  and  nine  a.m. 
The  )'oung  gentleman  who,  li\-ing  in  bachelor 
chambers,  is  stuch'ing  life  from  its_  late  side, 
is  not  an  early  riser.  His  valet  looks  in 
occasionall)'  as  the  morning  ach'ances,  and 
finding  him  still  sleeping  retires  discreetl}'. 
Such  a  )-oung  gentleman,  when  he  wakes 
to  the  consciousness  that  another  day  has 
arrived  to  be  killed,  occasionally  feels 
"  hipped,"  and  requires  a  slight  stimulant 
before  he  rises  and  performs  his  toilet,  and 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  lounges  into 
his  sitting-room  and  toys  with  a  carefully 
prepared  breakfast.  His  earlier  toilet  is 
not  an  elaborate  process.  He  postpones 
the  artistic  touches  until  he  is  ready  to 
saunter  out  and  allow  the  fashionable 
streets  of  the  West  to  become  aware  o^ 
his  presence. 

But  the  waking  up  is  not  all  ccjmed_\"  even 
to  the  well-to-do  and  well  dressed.  The 
night  is  merciful  to  most  of  us  in  that  it 
brings  a  little  space  of  forgetfulness,  but 
with  the  morning  the  knowledge  of  life 
returns.  Man\-  a  beautiful  English  girl  opens 
her  eyes  to  the  morning  sunshine  and  finds 
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no  jo_\'  in  it,  or  in  the  song  of  tlie  glad  birds 
that  fill  the  air  with  melody. 

Fi:)r  her  the  course  of  true  love  has 
justified  the  proverb.  There  are  jealous 
pangs  gnawing  at  her  heart,  perhaps  despair 
is  in  her  soul.  The  scene  of  last  night's  ball 
comes  back  to  her  as  the  flood-gates  of 
memorj^  are  opened.  It  may  ha\e  been  only 
a  lo\'crs'  tiff,  it  ma\-  ha\-e  been  the  parting 
of  the  wa\-s  ;  but  it  makes  the  waking  hour 
a  sad  one,  and  the  doubting  maiden  sighs 
with  Mariana  that  she  is  weary,  and  .she  rises 
with  a  pale  face  and  dresses  listlessly. 

The  morning  postman  pla}-s  an  important 
part  in  the  domestic  drama  of  "  The  Awaken- 
ing." The  envelope  pushed  into  the  little 
box  with  the  familiar  rat-tat,  now  in  many 
districts  supplemented  b_\-  the  \igorous  ring 
— for  knockers  are  somewhat  out  of  fashion — 
may  contain  the  best  or  the  worst  of  news. 
Brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  sleeper 
it  ma\-  make  his  waking  hour  one  of  tragedy 
or  flood  the  room  with  sunlight  on  the 
foggiest  No\-ember   day. 
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The  letter  may  be  eagerl\-  expected,  or 
anticipated  with  dread.  It  comes  at  last, 
and  nearly  ahva\-s  b}-  the  first  post.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  view  which 
the  Fates  have  taken  of  the  situation,  \-ou 
either  tear  the  envelope  open  hastily  with 
trembling  fingers  or  you  turn  it  over  and 
over  and  then  put  it  aside  for  a  while,  post- 
poning the  verdict  as  long  as  possible. 

In  mam'  a  little  home  the  morning  letter 
may  mean  ruin  or  salvation.  The  young 
clerk  out  of  a  berth,  with  a  wife  and  child 
to  keep,  has  sent  in  his  application  for  a 
situation  that  has  been  advertised.  He  has 
mentioned  his  references  ;  he  has  spent  his 
last  sixpence  in  postage  stamps.     When  he 
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wakes  in  the  morning — l\'ing  late,  as  he 
has  no  work  to  do— his  anxious  wife  stands 
by  his  bedside  with  a  letter. 

He  takes  it,  but  dreads  to  o[)cn  it.  Is  it 
a  message  of  hope  bidding  liim  call  at  a 
City  office,  or  is  it  tiic  stereotyped  reply  which 
some  firms  are  courteous  enough  to  .send  to 
applicants  if  they  are  not  too  numerous? 

The  wife  waits  ;  the  m;m  sits  up,  and, 
nerving  himself  for  his  fate,  tears  the  cn\clo|)c 
open.  Tremblingly  he  unfolds  the  letter  and 
.scans  tlie  contents.  "  Thank  God  !  "  he  cries, 
"  I'hank  God ! "  Tlierc  is  no  need  to  sax- 
more.  Tlie  lo\ing  little  wife's  eyes  fill  with 
grateful  tears  as  she  falls  on  her  knees  and 
puts  her  arms  round  her  luisbanrl's  neck. 
The   letter   lies   open    on    tlie    counterpane ; 

she  can  read  the  glad   news.     "  Mr. is 

requested  to  call  at  the  Chy  office.  If  his 
references  arc  .satisfactorv,"  etc.,  etc 


There  are  certain  cla}-s  in  our  lives  when 
most  of  us  wake  with  eager  anticipation  of 
the  postman's  burden.  The  birthda}-  means 
loving  greetings  from  relatives  and  friends 
long  after  it  has  ceased  to  mean  presents,  and, 
because  it  is  still  customary  to  consider  the 
knocking  off  of  another  j-ear  of  our  allotted 
span  as  a  feat  to  rejoice  at,  most  men  and 
women  who  have  retained  the  "  jo\-  of  living  " 
wake  smilingh'  upon  their  birthday  morn 
and  ask  for  their  letters. 

The  waking  of  the  dramatist  on  the 
morning  after  the  production  of  his  new  play, 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  have  taken 
part  in  it,  is  largel}-  influenced  by  the 
pre\ious  night's  reception ;  but  all  are  anxious 

"to  see  the  papers" 
which  are  brought 
to  them  with  their 
morning  tea.  No 
matter  what  may 
be  happening  in 
he  w  o  r  I  d,  n  o 
matter  how  mo- 
mentous may  be 
the  e\cnts  of  the 
day,  theatrical  folk 
have  only  one 
thought  when  they 
^  open     the    great 

journals.  They 
scorn  the  leaders, 
and  spare  not  a 
glance  for  the  latest  news.  The  criticism  of 
the  new  play  is  the  printed  matter  in  which 
their  interest  is  centred.  They  read  notice 
after  notice,  sometimes  with  a  smile, 
sometimes  with  a  frown.  On  the  nature  of 
the  notices,  so  far  as  the\'  are  individually 
concerned,  depends  the  humour  in  which  tiic 
player  folk  will  get  up  in  the  morning. 

There  are  times  when  the  "  paper  in  bed" 
makes  half  the  country  rise  gloomil}-  from 
slumber.  Tiic  news  of  a  disaster  to  h'ngland's 
arms,  of  a  terrible  accident  at  sea,  of  the 
death  of  a  ]ioptilar  member  of  the  Ro)'al 
I'amil}-,  affects  the  s]}irits  of  the  whole 
thinking  connnunit}-.  There  have  been  da}\s 
when  all  London  has  ri.sen  with  an  aching 
heart,  and  gone  sadlv-  and  wearily  forth  to 
the  da\''s  work. 

.\ii(l  there  are  days  when  the  greatt'r  part 
of  London  rises  gaily.     These  are  the  da)\s 
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of  national   rejoicinLj,  of 
general    holida}'-making. 
gala  day   is   infectious  ; 
take  no  part   in   it    ha\e  a 


street  pageantr}',  of 

The    spirit   of  the 

e\'en  those  who  can 

indl)'  s\-mpath_\' 


with  it,  and  get  up  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
which     has     no    part     in    the 
■ordinary  working  tlay. 

So  vast  is  London,  and  so 
small  the  area  usually  covered 
by  a  public  pageant,  that  early 
rising  is  the  order  of  the  day 
•on  most  of  these  occasions. 
The  police  regulations  compel 
the  crowd  to  concentrate  on 
the  gi\en  points  long  before 
the  hour  of  procession.  Then 
the  knuckles  of  the  housemaid 
knock  at  the  bedroom  door  at 
an  unaccustomed  hour,  and 
there  is  no  turning  of  the 
sluggard  for  the  "  slumber 
again."  Habitual  late  risers 
are  invariabh'  the  first  to  get 
up  on  these  occasions.  The}- 
make  elaborate  o\er-night  pre- 
parations for  not  being  late 
down,  and  are  among  the 
earliest  in  the  streets.  If  the 
morning  is  fine  and  warm,  the}- 
descant  loudly  on  its  beaut\-, 
and  announce  their  intention 
of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  and 
enjoying  the  early  hours  of 
London's    sunshine    more    fre- 


quentl)-.      But     these 
are   rarely  kept. 

On  Sunday  morning  the 
majority  of  Londoners  take  "an 
e.Ktrahour"  in  berl.  Ihere  are 
good  folk  who  go  to  earl}'  ser- 
\ice,  and  man}'  Roman  Catholics 
who  go  to  earh'  mass.  There 
are  people  bound  for  distant 
countr}'  tri[)s  who  are  up  and 
about  before  the  life  of  the  &,iy 
begins  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  .ser- 
vants ha\e  a  little  indulgence, 
and  breakfast  is  later.  The 
workers,  enjo}'ing  the  reliei 
from  labour,  and  accepting 
Sund'i}-  as  a  "  day  of  rest," 
interpret  the  phrase  literall}-, 
and  take  a  portion  of  it  in  bed. 
The  "  getting  up "  is  a  slower  and  more 
elaborate  process.  The  creeping  hands  oi 
the  clock  inspire  no  terror  of  lost  trains,  the 
warning  horn  of  the  express  'bus  will  not 
sound  to-da\',  and  church,  which  is  generallv 
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close  at  hand,  does  not  begin  till  eleven. 
In  humble  homes  Mother  is  up  and  about 
long  before  Father ;  for  the  children  must 
be  dressed  neatl}-  and  sent  to  Sunday 
school,  with  credit  to  themsehes  and  their 
parents. 

All  the  hopes  and  fears  of  life  come  home 
to  London  in  its  \\aking  hour.  Some  of 
its  children  rise  with  their  hearts  elate  and 
their  ner\-es  braced  for  high  endeavour  ; 
others  wake  with  a  sigh  for  the  days  that  are 
no  more,  and  with  grim  forebodings  for  the 
future. 

The  bride  of  the  day,  her  heart  full  of 
love  for  the  man  whose  life  she  is  to  share, 
wakes  for  the  last  time  in  the  old,  familiar 
home.  Some  little  mist  may  gather  in  her 
eyes  as  she  thinks  of  the  parting  from  those 
who  have  been  beside  her  always  until  now, 
and  she  is  filled  with  vague  wonder  as  to 
how  the  new  tie  ma\'  mould  and  fashion  the 
life  that  is  to  be. 

But  she  has  given  her  heart  long  ago,  and 
to-day  she  is  to  gi\"e  her  hand.  And  so  love 
overcomes  all  the  pain  of  parting,  and  hope 
is  in  her  heart,  though  the  tears  may  be  in 
her  eyes  as  she  looks  round  the  little  room 
for  the  last  time,  and  begins  the  elaborate 
preparations  that  lead  up  to  the  bridfl.1  dress 
and  veil  and  the  little  family  circle  of  admira- 
tion, before  she  timidly  goes  down  the  steps 
to  the  carriage   leaning  on  hCr  fathei's  arm. 


and  is  driven  awa\-  to  change  her  name  and 
be  linked  b_\-  a  golden  fetter  to  the  man  of 
her  heart. 

And  there  is  one  waking  hour  on  which 
all  thoughts  are  concentrated  now  and  again 
as  the  days  go  by. 

When  the  hour  of  doom  is  to  sound  for 
a  fellow  creature,  the  hour  known  and  fixed 
beforehand,  many  a  man  and  man>-  a  woman 
wakes  with  a  feeling  of  intense  pity — not  so- 
much,  perhaps,  for  the  condemned  criminal 
as  f(.)r  those  who  love  him. 

When  a  hanging  morning  dawns  on  London 
our  thoughts  go  out  to  the  condemned  cell  in 
which  a  fellow  creature  is  waking  from  his- 
last  sleep  on  earth. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  these  unhappy  ones 
sleep  soundl}-  until  the  warder  approaches 
and,  gentl}-  touching  them,  bids  them  rise 
and  prepare  for  the  awful  moment  that  has 
come. 

It  is  not  good  to  dwell  upon  this  waking" 
scene.  But,-  with  all  its  horror,  the  mental 
torture  for  the  victim  is  a  question  of  an  hour 
or  two  at  most. 

But  for  the  mother,  the  wife,  of  such  a  man. 
Ah  !  God  help  them  in  their  waking  upon: 
that  fatal  day.  The  pity  of  ever\-  human 
heart  is  theirs  when  the  hour  of  doom  strikes 
upon  their  listening  ears,  and  they  know 
that,  far  awa_\-  from  them,  to  son  or  to  husband 
the  awful  end  has  come. 
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^RADE  followed 
the  flag !  Trade 
was  a  chubby 
fellow  about  the  height 
of  an  umbrella,  with  an 
ernpt)'  bottle  clutched 
tightl}'  under  his  arm. 
With  his  left  hand  he 
helped  along  a  tin}-  mite 
who  was  as  yet  but  a 
novice  in  the  art  of 
walking.  The  mite's 
left  fist,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  tomato,  was 
clenched  desperatel}-.  It  was  an  exciting 
moment  ;  the  eyes  of  the  children  proclaimed 
it.  P^ift}-  or  sixty  yards  awa}^  was  the  man 
selling  flags  and  windmills,  his  handcart 
surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd  of  juveniles. 
What  a  calamity  it  \\'ould  be  if  the  two 
arrived  on  the  scene  onl\-  to  find  his  stock 
sold  out  !  Their  troubles  were  not  quite  over 
when,  breathless,  the\-  reached  the  spot  ;  for, 
though  there  were  plent}-  of  flags,  there  was 
still  some  danger  that  they  might  have  to 
wait  for  their  proper  turn  amongst  a  dozen 
customers.  In  the  Borough  you  never  wait 
for  your  turn.  You  make  it,  and  take  it. 
The  elder  bo_\-  was  a  staunch  Imperialist. 
He  handed  over  his  bottle  and  accepted  a 
miniature  Union  Jack  reverently.     The  babe 


solemnl)-  opened  his  fist  and  looked  at  his 
halfpenn)-.  What  would  it  be — flag  or  wind- 
mill, windmill  or  flag?  His  small  soul  was 
torn  with  doubt,  }-et  they  cruelly  hurried  him. 
Then  he  took  a  windmill,  just  because  he 
wanted  a  flag,  and  toddled  awa\-  broken- 
hearted to  cry  his  big  blue  e}-es  out  for  his 
folly  and  his  halfpenny. 

The  toffee-man  enjoys  bej'ond  all  his  peers 
the  admiration  of  the  juniors  amongst  the 
rising  generation.  The\'  would  make  him 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  if  onl_\'  in  his  flight 
to  Downing  Street  he  would  forget  to  leave  a 
deput\'-warden  of  his  stock-in-trade.  The 
toffee-man  manufactures  his  sweetstuff  under 
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the  eyes  of  his  patrons. 
In  this  respect  he 
differs  from  all  his 
rivals.  In  Farringdon 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  the 
Strand,  Ludgate  Mill, 
and  man\-  other  tho- 
roughfares pedestrians 

are  tempted  with  nougat  and  x'\merican 
caramels,  Turkish  delight,  and  other  m\-s- 
terious  compounds  set  out  on  handcarts 
with  some  pretence  at  artistic  effect. 

Besides      the      street      confectioners     and 
fruiterers,    who    pander,    of    course,    to    mere 
lu.xur)-,  there  is  a  legion  of  men  and  women 
who  make  a  living  out  of  the  sale  of  homely 
delicacies.       Some  of  these  are  nearl)-  as  we 
known    as    though    their    names    figured     in 
beautiful  gilt  letters  over  a  shop  in  Piccadilly 
or     Oxford     Street.       Watercress     is     much 
favoured  by  Londoners,  and  the  numberless 
hawkers    who    trade    in    it    find    a 
ready  .sale   for    their    stock.       The 
shrimp  -  sellers     hardly    command 
such  extensive  patronage,  but  they 
nevertheless  cater   largely  for  the 
metropolitan  tea-table.      In  many 
quarters  there  is   a   brisk    demand 
for  muffins  and  cruin[)cls  ;    nor  is 
there    anj'    lack    of  customers    for 
fritters.       The    fish    hawker    is    a 
regular  feature  of  street  life.       In 
the  eastern  districts  especiall}-  his 
hand-cart    is    a    great    aid    to    the 
humble    hou.sekeeper     in    varying 
the  daily  menu. 

The    baker,    the    milkman,    and  hkkad. 


the  saltman  ma_\-  not  be  popular  idols,  but 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  their  posi- 
tion is  impregnable.  The  milkman  labours 
under  the  imputation  of  slavishly  imitating 
the  earl}-  rising  habits  of  the  lark.  A  sleepy 
age  might  forgive  him  the  plagiarism  ;  what 
excites  its  wrath  is  the  spirited  reveille  he 
performs  with  his  tin  cans  on  the  area 
railings. 

Most    of    those    who    culti- 
vate a  street  industiy  adhere 
absolutely     to     one     line    of 
business.     Take  the  men  who 
hawk   hats  —  and    there    are 
man}-   of   them  —  they    never 
think  of  bartering  an}-  other 
article  of  dress.     Almost  an}' 
da}-    one    can    bu}-    a    brand 
new  silk  hat  for    fi\e    or    six 
shillings     in     certain     streets. 
The  seller  is  usualh-  also  the 
maker,  which  accounts  for  its 
cheapness.     Its  pattern  might 
not  be  the  theme  of  universal 
laudation   at  a  church  parade ;   but   hats  are 
worn    at    other   places.       Then    there    is    the 
vendor  of   hats    that  have  .seen  their  zenith, 
and  in    the  autumn   of  their  da\-s    are    glad 
to   find   a    resting  place  on   an}-bod\-'s  head. 


.^ 


Tlic}-  arc  at  the 
best  second-hand 
and  at  the  worst, 
goodness  kiiows 
lidw  man}-  hands 
tlu}-  ha\e  ])assed 
through.  ]-iut  the 
best  as  well  as 
ihc   worst    til)    fur 
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a  song'.  Needles  and 
thread  and  similar 
trillcs      for      women's 


SHRI.MPS. 


of  the  limited  liability 
companies  which 
exist   for    puriK)scs    of 


W.VTEKCKESS. 


use  arc  hawked    from 

house  to  house  in  the 

poorer  neighbourhoods,  while  many  an  honest 

penny  is  turned  by  the  sale  of  plants  suitable 

for  suburban  gardens. 

To  one  man,  at  all  events,  London  never 
metes  out  hard  times.  It  is  alwa_\'s  the 
harvest  of  the  chimney-sweep,  whose  familiar 
cry  brings  his  calling  within  the  category 
of  Street  Industries.  One  sees  him  every- 
where, and  the  richness  of  his  workaday 
complexion  serves  as  well  as  an  auditors' 
report  to  demonstrate  his  [)rosperit\'.  On 
Sundays  he  often  dri\-es  out  with  his  family, 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  neither  war 
nor  pestilence  can  eliminate  soot  from  this 
beautiful  world.  The  window-cleaner  is 
almost  equall)'  happy  so  far  as  business 
is  concerned,  for  the  climate  is 
his  faithful  all}-.  Sometimes  he 
is  a   permanent  servant   of  one 


WINDOW-CLE.-WING. 
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this  trade.  There  is, 
however  quite  an 
army  of  window-cleaners  who  work  for 
themselves.  These  are  often  Jacks-of-all- 
trades,  ready  to  [uit  in  a  pane  of  glass  as 
well  as  to  polish  it. 

The  coal  man  is  known  b\'  his  cry.  As 
he  leads  his  horse  through  the  streets  he 
occasionally  curves  his  hand  round  his  mouth 
and  indulges  in  a  demoniacal  }-ell,  which  is 
doubtless  his  professional  rendering  of  "  Coal ! 
Coal !  "  Nobody  understands  him  ;  ever\'body 
hears  him  !  Another  familiar  street  trader  is 
the  greengrocer,  who  carts  his  stock  from  door 
to  door,  and  uhose  brisk  business  many  a 
shopkeeper  might  env}'.  The  china-mender 
is  a  less  striking  figure  in  the  streets  than 
the  chair-mender.  When  the  latter  is  at 
work  a  contingent  of  children 
belonging  to  the  neighbourhood 
t^eneralU-    act    as    his   o\'erseers. 


01, n  H.\'is. 
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tS  o  m  e  t  i  m  e  s 
^  _^^^^^^  he 's  assisted 

r  .i3if^^^^^^^  b\-  his    wife, 

somet  i  mes 
lie  labours 
in  single 
blessedness. 
Occasionally 
the  chair- 
mender  is  a 
woman — the 
widow,  ver_\- 
like!}',  of  one 
of  the  trade. 
The  broken 
chair  is 
11  s  u  a  1  1  }• 
taken  to  a  quiet  square  or  to  a  retired 
•quarter  of  the  pavement,  and  there  operated 
upon.  The  industr\'  is  far  from  being  as 
good  as  it  once  was. 

The  periodical  \'isits  of  the  scissors-grinder, 
with  his  impressive  machiner}-,  is  an  event  in 
the   more  gloomy  streets   of  the  IVIetropolis. 

It  could  not 
well  be 
o  t  h  e  r  wise 
seeing  the 
f  u  s  s  h  i  s 
w  heel 
makes,  not 
to  speak  of 
the  sparks 
he  s  e  n  d  s 
flx'inc!'   \\hen 


a  knife  bearing  signs  of  long  and  arduous 
service  is  submitted  to  his  tender  mercies. 
Judging  b}'  appearances,  the  scissors-grinder 
is  often  one  who  has  acquired  a  hankering 
after  "  cold  steel "  in  the  ranks  of  the  King's 
army.  Saw  sharpening  is  much  less  showy, 
much  less  e.xciting.  There  are  no  sparks, 
and  but  a  poor  substitute  in  the  form  of 
a  diabolical  noise  that  might  well  set  even 
artificial  teeth  on  edge.  To  the  butcher,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  delicate  operation,  to  be  watched 
with  the  same  solicitude  as  a  Padere\\-ski 
might  bestow  upon  his  piano  when  in  the 
tuner's  hands. 

Street    manufacturers    are    not    numerous. 
Amongst  them,  however,  must    be  reckoned 


m^^^ 


I.  KKTTLE-HOI.DER    MAKING. 


II.    SAW    SIIAKI'K.NI.NG. 


CHAIR-MENDING. 

the  old  ladies  who  make  holders  for  kettles 
and  irons.  The  tinker  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
opportunities  to  jiractise  his  calling  ;  and  his 
wife,  with  the  most  ]iraiscworthy 
industr}-,  adds  to  the  family  income 
by  making  wire  stands  for  flower- 
pots and  similar  trifles,  which  she 
hawks  from  house  to  house.  That 
fishing  nets  should  still  be  made 
b\-  hand  at  a  seaside  \illage  seems 
(iiil\-  natural  ;  but  to  sei:  them  in 
process  of  manufacture  in  a  London 
thonnighfare  lends  an  unexpected 
suggestion  of  poetry  to  a  prixsaic 
scene,  (ireater  dignit_\-,  howe\er, 
belongs  to  the  woolwork-ijicture 
maker,  for  he  is  an  artist.  Willi 
his  needle  and  thread  he  launciies 
coquettish  yachts  on  frolicsome 
waves,  and  dots  llir  lioii/.m  with 
armadi's.     Tiic  ])hoto<^;ra|)lur  is  an 
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aristocrat  amongst  those  who  make  a  living 
in  the  streets.  The  engraver  on  glass  finds 
his  patrons  mainly  amongst  publicans,  though 
glass  ware  has  now  become  so  cheap  that  his 
services  are  little  needed. 

One's  s)'mpathies  go  out  to  the  shoeblack 


more  than  to  any  other 
class  of  street  industrial- 
ist, except  perhaps  the 
flower  -  girl.  Little 
wonder ;  for  his  life  is  a 
hard  one,  his  earnings  are 
sometimes  precarious,  and 
yet  he  is  always  civil, 
and  apparently  content 
with  a  small  payment. 
The  shoeblacks,  following 
the  example  of  more 
important  crafts,  have 
trade  societies.  Of  these  the 
oldest  and  most  important 
belongs  to  the  City.  Its  mem- 
bers, like  those  of  the  Borough 
organisation,  wear  red  jackets. 
Blue  is  the  colour  of  the 
fraternity  in  East  London.  In 
Marylebone  they  affect  white, 
and  at  King's  Cross  brown.  Some  of  the 
more  well-to-do  members  of  the  trade 
provide  chairs  for  their  patients,  with 
convenient  pedestals  fir  tiie  feet.  To  the 
average  customer  five  minutes  in  one  of  these 
imposing  chairs  must  be  rather  trying.  It  is 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  modest 
patrons  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  "splendid 
isolation  "  of  the  position  that  the  proprietors 
sometimes  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  periodical 
literature.  One  remarkable  member  of  the 
corps  has  a  partner  in  the  business — a  cat. 
Since  the  days  of  her  kittenhood  she  has  been 
89 


in  the  trade.  A  most  worthy  cat  she  is  in 
all  respects,  her  one  fault  being  a  pronounced 
spice  of  vanity.  At  a  word  of  praise,  such  as 
one  might  let  drop  as  a  matter  of  course  with- 
out any  thought  of  flattering  a  reprehensible 
weakness,  she  arches  her  back  and  rubs 
against  your  ankles,  purring  in  an  ecstas}'  oi 
delight. 

Step-cleaners    in    the    Metropolis  — "  step- 
girls  "  they  are  usually  called — are  legion.     It 
is  a  curious  calling,  but  those  who  follow  it  no 
doubt    prefer    it,  with    all    its    drawbacks,   to 
employment  which  would  impose  restrictions 
on   their  liberty.     As   a  class  they  are  in  a 
sense    alien    to    the    hard-driven    sisterhood 
of  more    mature   years    who    offer 
their  services  as  charwomen.     The 
vendor  of  fly-paper  is  more  than 
a  business    man,  he  is  a  humani- 
tarian.      He   displays    samples    of 
his  goods  on  his    hat,  a   mode  of 
advertisement    that    is    frequently 
productive  of   painful  surprises  to 
the  unthinking  fly.     Many  humble 
workers  eke  out  an  existence  by  pre- 
paring firewood.    The  pulling  down 
of    an    old 


as 


godsend 


bu  i  Id  i  n  5. 

comes 

a 

to       these 

people. 

The  rotten 

timber 


through  the 
poorer  quar- 
t  e  r  s  in  a 
barrow,  and 
sold  b )' 
measure. 
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The  parts  that  are  too  tough  to  be  sawn  up 
are  called  "  chump  wood."  There  is  firewood 
and    firewood !       It    is    a    prosaic    trade    till 


OLD    IRON. 

Christmas  comes. 
Think  of  the  logs 
flaming  and  crackling 
in  the  grate  on  a 
December  night — the 
Night — when  the 
blinds  are  drawn,  and 
the  light  shines  on 
the  faces  of  loved 
ones,  and  transmutes 
to  gold  the  mistletoe 
berries,  and  to 
globules  of  glistening 
crims<3n  the  ripe  holly 
fruit.  The  \'ule-log 
man  is  not  there,  he 
is  out  in  the  shadows; 
but  he  has  thrown 
the  glamour  of  poetr\- 
over  that  luiglish 
hearth. 

Perhaps  the  day  is  wet 
man    offering    sacks    to    1 
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is  now  a  pathetic  figure  amongst  the  army  of 
street  dealers  ;  his  trade  is  no  longer  what  it 
was.  The  man  who  buys  old  iron  is  one  of 
the  few  who  make  a  living  on  the  streets  by 
paying  out  money  rather  than  taking  it 
in. 

What  cannot  }-ou  buy  in  London's  high- 
ways ?  Here  is  a  hawker  with  feather  dusters 
on  cane  handles,  and  another  with  brushes  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  There  are  artificial 
flowers  of  tints  to  make  a  botanist  green  with 
envy,  and  artificial  butterflies  of  tropical 
brilliancy.  A  man  with  "  counter  cloths  " — 
used  for  mopping  up  the  liquor  which  over- 
flows from  customers'  glasses — is  disappearing 

into  a  public-house. 
At  your  heels  is  a 
locksmith  rattling  a 
hundred  keys  on  a 
huge  ring.  The 
traffic  in  old  leather 
bags  and  portman- 
teaux is  limited.  On 
Saturday  nights  you 
may  see  a  barrow 
laden  with  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
a  cheap  restaurant  or 
a  big  public-house. 
On  Sunday  after- 
noons in  summer 
choice  fruits  are 
It  a  w  k  e  d  noisily 
thniugh  the  residen- 
tial streets  of  the 
west.  Hut  in  summer 
and    winter,    through 


Here  is  a  sales- 
ecp  out  the  rain. 
This  one  is  old  and  blind,  and  in  other  days 
was  a  miller.  He  is  useful  still  ;  for,  though 
.some  people  are  above  facing  the  weather  in 
a  clo.sely  woven  sack,  there  are  carters  and 
scavengers  and  errand  boys  who  think  little 
of  fashion  and  much  of  a  dry  skin.  .\  jjarcel 
has  to  be  sent  post-haste  ;  you  can  jjurchase 
the  services  of  a  licensed  messenger  at  the 
nearest  corner.  You  drive  up  tf)  your  door  in 
a  four-wheeler.  Hefore  you  have  ste|)pefl  on 
to  the  pavement  a  couple  of  rivals  for  the 
privilege  of  helping  with  your  luggage  have 
appeared  as  if  by  magic.      The  clock-mender 


nRKENGROrEH. 


e\'cry  nigiit  i 
on  sale  which 
— the    baki.'d 


if  the  year,  there  is  ;i  (Iclicacy 
sh.nnes  the  language  of  culngy 
pcilati).       There  it    is,    big    as 
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a  melon,  and  pijiinLj  hot,  its  jacket  of 
brown  crisped  in  jjarts  to  bi^r,  shin}',  coal- 
black  blisters. 

The  children  of  Little  Italy  supply  a  fair 
proportion  of  those  who  trade  in  chestnuts 
and  ice-cream.  Often  the  Italian  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  English.  What  does  it 
matter!  The  coppers  of  his  customers  are 
sufficiently e.xplanatory.      In  the  Cit_\-  and  the 


leading  arteries  of  the  town  business  is  good, 
but  one  can  only  marvel  how  the  chestnut 
man  in  the  quieter  districts  wards  off  starva- 
tion— sometimes,  indeed,  famine  must  press 
close  upon  his  heels.  There  is  a  young 
Sicilian  who  rolls  his  barrow  to  one  of 
the  sleepiest  of  the  central  London  squares. 
Why  he  should  select  such  a  pitch  is  a 
mystery.  For  hours  the  nuts  on  his  fire 
crisp,  and  crisp,  and  burn  ;  yet,  e.Kcept  on 
Sundays,  hardly  a  coin  comes  his  way.     In 


CLOCK-MENDER. 

the  deepening  gloom  of  a  winter's  evening, 
when  the  tide  of  life  sets  homewards,  one 
sometimes  sees  a  group  of  children  gathered 
round  him.  They  are  not  buying.  They  are 
gaping  at  him  in  silence,  hypnotised  by 
his  pinched  face,  his  great  haggard  eyes,  his 
air  of  patient,  abject  poverty.  The  tattered 
dreamer,  the  wondering  children,  the  battered 
furnace,  form  a  strangely  unreal  picture,  half 
buried  in  the  shadows  that  swathe  the  square. 
The  man  is  a  helpless,  hapless,  stricken 
lotus-eater  ;  the  melancholy  antithesis  of  the 
eager,  alert,  strenuous  arm\- — the  tireless, 
dauntless  army,  of  all  ages  and  all  nations 
— who  wring  a  li\elihood,  copper  by  copper, 
in  the  fair  way  of  trade  from  the  countless 
simple  needs  of  the  World's  Emporium. 


OI.D    S.\CKS. 
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By  HENRY  SCHERREN. 


A    PKT    TYTHON. 


LO  X  D  O  N 
y  is  a  para- 
d  i  s  e  of 
birds.  Here 
_\'ou  may  see, 
b  e  t  w  e  e  n 
January  and 
December,  a 
wealth  of  bird 
life  which  can 
scarcely  be 
paralleled  in 
any  equal 
area  in  the 
British  Isles. 
The  Metro- 
polis is  one 
vast  preserve; 
and  there  is  no  other  city  where  such  interest 
is  taken  by  the  people  in  the  birds. 

All  have  watched  the  gulls  on  the  Thames, 
with  their  outlying  flocks  that  spread  into  St. 
James's  Park,  making  the  sky  white  with 
their  pinions,  or  flecking  the  river  with  silver- 
grey  patches  as  they  settle  on  its  bosom.  At 
the  working  man's  dinner-hour  there  will  be 
few  among  the  crowds  that  line  the  Embank- 
ment who  have  forgotten  their  feathered 
friends.  The  gulls  swoop  down  to  the 
parapet  to  seize  the  food  thrown  to  them  in 
the  air,  the  bolder  ones  coming  so  near  as  to 
be  within  hand's  reach,  but  all  fearless  from 
past  experience  of  their  treatment.  Here  is, 
then,  the  link  between  man  and  the  gulls. 
The  birds  have  learnt  that  it  is  pleasanter 
to  spend  the  winter  on  a  sheltered  river, 
where  people  provide  them  with  food,  than 
to  forage  on  the  .sea-shore,  when  close-time 
is  over,  and  the  plume-hunter  is  on  the  look- 
out for  "  wing.s." 

London  has  its  .share — its  full  .share — of 
sparrow.s.  They  swarm  everywhere ;  they 
nest  under  the  eaves,  in  trees,  bushes,  in  ivy 
and  other  climbing  plants,  and  the  jjredatory 
cat    takes   heavy   toll  of  their  young.     Thc\- 


come  to  the  window-sill  for  breadcrumbs, 
squabble  in  the  streets  for  the  corn  dropped 
from  the  nosebags  of  the  cab  horses,  and 
carr_\-  off  dainty  morsels  from  beneath  the 
bills  of  larger  birds.  They  soon  learn  to 
know  their  friends.  A  gentleman  feeds  those 
in  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park.  The 
birds  fly  to  meet  him,  circle  round  him,  and 
have  grown  so  tame  that  they  will  take  food 
from  his  hand. 

The  London  pigeons  are  as  familiar  as 
those  of  Venice,  from  which  they  differ  in 
being  the  pets  of  the  people,  not  of  visitors. 
Illustrations  on  the  opposite  page  show  how 
they  are  fed  outside  the  Guildhall  and 
in  Hyde  Park.  Similar  scenes  may 
be  witnessed  any  day  round  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  are  two  colonies  —  one 
frequenting  the  east  and  the  other  the  west 
end  of  the  building — that  do  not  intermix. 
At  the  British  Museum  many  of  the  regular 
visitors  to  the  Reading  Room  make  a  practice 
of  bringing  food  for  the  pigeons  that  come 
fl\-ing  down  from  their  resting  places  among 
the  statuary  of  the  pediment.  Let  me  de- 
scribe a  pretty  incident  of  which  I  was  an 
eye-witness.  The  children  of  a  boarding 
school  were  feeding  some  birds  which  were 
enjoying  the  feast,  and  hard  by  was  a  group 
of  poorly-clad  girls  and  boys,  looking  on  with 
wistful  eye.s.  A  daintj-  little  miss,  after  con- 
sulting her  governess,  left  her  companions, 
and  pressed  her  bag  of  food  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  astonished  children.  F.ast  and 
west  were  immediately  united  in  the  |)lcasant 
task  of  feeding  the  birds. 

Among  the  strangest  facts  of  London  bird- 
life  are  the  numbers  and  the  tameness  of  the 
wood-]jigeons  which  began  to  settle  hereabout 
1880.  In  St.  James's  Park,  in  many  of  the 
squares,  and  cm  the  LnihanknuMit,  the_\-  may 
be  .seen  strutting  about  quite  fearlessly 
heedless  of  the  presence  of  man.  This  is 
in  strong  contrast  to  their  wildness  in  ihc 
cf)untry.     They  are  sumiULM'  \isilnrs — leasing 
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A    ]',\R\>    SHUP    OX    WHEELS. 

US  in  the  autumn  to  return  ayain  in  spring, 
and  many  nest  here.  Birds,  and  of  course 
other  animals,  have  means  of  communication 
of  which  man  knows  nothing,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  exists.  A  naturahst,  passing 
through  a  W'est-End  square,  saw  a  solitary 
wood-pigeon.  He  scattered  some  corn  on  the 
ground,  of  which  the  bird  picked  up  a  few 
grains,  and  then  flew  off  in  the  direction  of 
St.  James's  Park.  It  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  accompanied  b)-  its  mate.  It  had 
evidently  imparted  the  good  news  that  there 
were  free  rations  for  wood-pigeons  within 
easy  distance. 

London  is  a  great  centre  for  homing 
pigeons,  which  so  many  people  miscall 
"  carriers."  As  one  comes  into  town, 
especially  on  the  east  side,  one  must  notice 
the  dormer  windcnvs  leading  into  the  lofts 
of  the  pigeon-fl\-ers.  Not  that  pigeon-racing 
is  confined  to  the  East-1'.nd,  The  King  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  are  among  its  patrons. 
At  a  race  of  the  London  North  Road  P'edera- 
tion  thirty  birds  from  the  royal  lofts  were 
tossed  with  the  rest ;  and  at  a  show  at  the 
Royal  y\cjuarium  birds  from  the  Sandringham 
lofts  have  been  exhibited.  The  London  homers 
fly  /o,  not  f rout,  the  Metropolis.  Their  power 
of  finding  their  way  back  is  due  to  training 
for  condition  and  for  knowledge  of  the  route, 
over  which  they  are  tos.sed  at  constantly  in- 
creasing flistances.  l^ven  with  this  training  a 
considerable    percentage   of  birds   is    lost  in 


long-distance  races.  Some 
of  the  London  newspapers 
still  employ  homing 
pigeons  to  bring  "  copy " 
and  sketches  from  Epsom 
and  the  '\'arsity  Boat 
Race. 

"  Fanc}'  "  pigeons  are 
largely  kept,  bred,  and 
exhibited.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  Royal 
Aquariumshowsare  penned 
the  finest  specimens  of  the 
numberless  varieties.  Here 
are  heavily  wattled  carriers, 
snaky  magpies,  pouters 
swelling  with  the  sense  of 
their  dignit}-,  snow\'  fan- 
tails  that  emulate  the 
peacock  in  displa\-,  and  a 
host  of  other  breeds,  nearly  every  one  of 
which  has  its  special  club,  all  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Pigeon  Club,  which  takes 
cognisance  of  matters  relating  to  the  "  fancy  " 
generall)-. 

Rookeries,  with  the  exception  of  the  colony 
in  Gray's  Inn,  are  confined  to  the  suburb.s. 
Interference  with  the  trees,  as  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  has  driven  the  birds  away.  But  one 
ma}'  be  pretty  sure  of  seeing  a  magpie  in 
Regent's  Park,  the  jay  in  some  of  the  out- 
lying districts,  and  an  occasional  jackdaw. 

In  all  the  parks  the  ornamental  waterfowl 
are  a  great  feature  ;  and  feeding  the  birds 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the 
children.  The  stately  swan  is  conspicuous 
among  the  ducks  and  geese.  The  dabchick 
and  modriien  liave  nested  on  some  of  the 
lakes  ;  the  kingfisher  and  mallard  ha\'e  been 
noted  on  the  Regent's  Canal ;  and  the  ring- 
plnver  has  been  photographed  on  her  nest 
within  the  postal  district.  From  time  to  time 
the  sur]ilus  stock  of  waterfowl  belonging  to 
the  County  Council  is  sold  in  Batter.sea  Park. 
The  parks  have  become  the  home  of  a 
number  of  species  of  smaller  birds  that 
tlicre  find  sheltered  nesting  places.  In  tlie 
County  Council  parks  miniatm-c  axiaries 
have  been  erected,  in  whicJi  many  hright- 
plumaged  species  are  kejit,  In  ihc  delight  of 
the  visitors. 

Bird-lovers  are  social.  In  nnc  nf  the  large 
rooms    at    a    famous    W'est-I'jid    reslauiant, 
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after  a  modest  dinner,  the  members  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Chib  discuss  matters 
relating  to  birds,  and  exhibit  rare  specimens. 
The  East-End,  too,  has  its  social  evenings, 
devoted  not  so  much  to  exhibition  as  to 
singing  contests,  in  which  the  birds  seem  to 
take  as  much  interest  as  their  owners. 

Pet-Land  is  an  e.xtensive  region,  with 
boundaries  that  cannot  be  strictly  defined. 
Just  as  "one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,"  so  one  man's  pet  may  be,  and  often 
is,  the  abhorrence  of  his  next-door  neighbour. 
The  man  whom  Shylock  quoted  as  unable 
to  abide  the  "  harmless,  necessary  cat "  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  his  kind. 
Nevertheless,  he  may  have  had  a  Pet-Land 
of  his  own,  though  its  limits  were  too  strait 
to  admit  of  Puss  dwelling  therein.  To  feline 
as  well  as  to  canine  pets,  however,  I  need 
merely  refer,  for  they  have  'oeen  already 
dealt  with  in  tlie  article  on  "  Cat  and  Dog 
London." 

The  providing  of  pets  is  a  distinct  calling. 
In  many  of  the  places  where  costermongers 
have  their  "  pitches "  may  be  seen  a  bird 
stall,  usually  with  a  pretty  good  stock. 
Here,  at  a  reasonable  price — perhaps  from  a 
perambulating  dealer — one  may  buy  a  grey 
parrot,  with  an  unimpeachable  character  as 
to  language,  a  gaily-plumaged  parrakeet,  or 
a  cockatoo.  Java  sparrows  and  other  East 
Indian  finches  are  here  in  plenty.  The 
buyer  who  wants  a 
British  bird  can  be 
supplied,  for  the  stock 
includes  a  jackdaw,  a 
magpie,  a  jay,  larks, 
starlings,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  linnets,  bull- 
finches, and  a  goldfinch 
or  two.  These  dealers 
will  also  supply  cages 
— gorgeous  affairs,  re- 
splendent with  brass 
and  gilding — for  their 
permanent  residence, 
or  small  wooden 
structures  in  which  to 
take  the  new  pets 
home.  When  the  pur- 
chaser declines  to  pa_\- 
the  few  pence  asked 
for    a    small     wooden 


cage,  the  bird  is  deftly  jnit  into  a  paper 
bag,  with  the  corners  twisted  up,  and  so 
carried  off  by  its  new  owner. 

From  the  street-dealers  other  pets  may 
be  procured — gold-fish  for  the  aquarium  ; 
pond-tortoises,  as  surely  carnivorous  as  the 
land-tortoises  (mendaciously  warranted  to 
clear  the  garden  of  slugs)  are  vegetarians  ; 
green  lizards  imported  from  the  Continent ; 
the  smaller  lizards  of  our  own  country  and 
their  legless  relation,  the  slow- worm  ;  newts^ 
brilliant  in  nuptial  attire,  with  a  waving  crest 
all  down  the  back  ;  black-and-yellow  sala- 
manders from  Central  Europe  ;  and  tree-frogs,, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  leaves 
on  which  they  have  taken  up  their  position. 

Larger  and  rarer  pets  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  shops  where  such  things  are 
made  a  speciality.  Does  the  purchaser  want 
a  monkey?  The  dealer  will  show  him  a 
macaque  from  India,  a  green  monkej'  from 
Africa,  or  a  capuchin  from  South  America> 
and  might  guarantee  to  deliver  a  gorilla 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Are  lemurs 
more  to  his  taste  ?  Here  are  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  from  the  tiny  "  mouse "  he  can 
carry  away  in  his  pocket,  to  the  ruffed 
lemur,  as  big  and  as  fluffy  as  a  Persian  cat. 
Would  he  like  a  suricate,  or  meerkat,  as  the 
C.I.V.'s  learnt  to  call  this  funny  little  beast 
in  South  Africa  ?  There  are  half  a  dozen 
sitting  bolt-upright,  like  tiny  mungooses,  and 
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scratching  away  at  the  wire-netting  in  vain 
efforts  to  get  out.  A  few  armadilloes  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  in  stock  ;  and,  if  something 
specially  "  creepy  "  is  wanted,  there  is  no  lack 
of  snakes,  or  a  few  baby  crocodiles  may 
be  produced  for  inspection. 

In  such  a  shop  there  is  sure  to  be  plent}'  of 
bird.s — Indian  mj-nahs  that  "  talk,"  the  rarer 
parrots  and  parrakeets,  the  monstrous-billed 
toucans,  and  a  host  of  others  to  be  seen  year 
after  year  at  the  Cage  Bird  Shows.  There 
are  special  shops  where  the  stock  consists  of 
canaries  of  various  breeds — Norwich,  Ilartz 
Mountain  Rollers,  Lizards,  etc.  —  fancy 
pigeons,  poultr}-,  and  waterfowl. 

Children  affect  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  white 
mice  and  rats.  Birds  reciuire  too  much 
attention  for  them,  and  will  not  bear  the 
vigorous  display  of  interest  the  average  child 
takes  in  its  pets.  Guinea-]3igs  m;u'  be 
handled  and  rabbits  carried  about  by  the 
ears  without  ill-consequences  ;  while  mice 
and  rats  will  thrive  under  conditions  that 
would  soon  kill  any  cage-bird.  A  little  girl 
of  my  acquaintance  has  a  prctt\'  pet  rat, 
which  is  tame  and  affectionate.  Immedialel)' 
its  cage  door  is  opened  it  runs  to  her,  climbs 
on  her  shoulder,  and  waits  to  be  fed. 

The  goat  is  the  pet  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  may  be  said  to  be,  in  .s(jmc  degree, 
their  playmate.  It  has  also  aiiollicr  charac- 
ter— it    is    their    drau'dit  ain'mal  ;   and    some 


of  them  show  considerable  ingenuity  in 
utilising  an  old  box  for  a  carriage  and  scraps 
of  rope  for  harness. 

There  are  not  ver}-  man_\'  London  dwell- 
ings in  which  a  pet  of  some  kind  is  not 
kept.  Among  the  labouring  classes  who 
ha\-e  migrated  to  town  from  rural  dis- 
tricts larks  and  blackbirds  are  in  high 
fa\'our,  and  the  song  brings  back  memories 
of  green  fields  far  away.  The  poor  are 
always  considerate  towards  their  pets,  and 
man\'  instances  are  known  in  which  they 
have  denied  themselves  necessaries  that  their 
favourites  should  be  fed. 

Everyone  will  recognise  the  first  illustration 
on  this  page  as  characteristic  of  not  a  few 
London  homes,  especially  in  the  suburbs. 
Some  rail  at  the  cruelty  of  keeping  caged 
birds  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  those  that  have 
been  depri\-ed  of  their  freedom  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question — the  brightness 
these  petted  little  prisoners  bring  into  dull, 
gre\'  human  li\es.  That  all  caged  birds  are 
not  unhappy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some, 
when  released,  have  returned  of  their  own 
accord.  They  are  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
and  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  too  high  a 
price    to  pa_\-  for  such  advantages,  to  which 
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must  be  added  securit)-  fmrn  their  natural 
enemies. 

The  fowls  and  ducks  of  suburban  <;ardcns 
are  on  the  confines  of  Pet-Land  rather  than 
true  denizens  ;  but  many  fanciers  make  pets 
of  their  poultry,  especially  of  >;tock  birds 
whose  progeny  have  won  honours  in  the  show- 
pen. 

The  monkey,  from  its  intelligence  and 
affection,  is  a  king  of  pets,  when  its  propensity 
for  mischief  can  be  kept  within  due  bounds. 
If  a  census  could  be  taken  of  the  pet  monkeys 
in  London,  the  number  would  come  as  a 
surprise  to  most  people.  The  temper  of  these 
animals  is,  however,  somewhat  uncertain  ; 
and  some  which  are  on  their  best  behaviour 
with  the  master  will  scratch  and  bite  the 
children  or  the  maids.  The  Monkey-House 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  a  sort  of 
penitentiary  for  such  naughty  pets. 

The  second  illustration  on  the  opposite  page 
represents  a  collection  of  pet  lemurs  and 
squirrel  monkeys  probably  unequalled  in  this 
country.  The  animals  are  kept  in  roomy 
cages,  with  space    for  exercise  ;    the  house  is 


just  warm  enough,  with  a  current  of  pure  air 
flowing  through.  They  are  well  cared  for 
by  the  man  in  charge,  but  their  owner  and 
friend  would  feel  he  had  missed  a  pleasure  if 
he  omitted  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a  day 

The  lady  to  whom  the  lo-foot  python 
shown  on  page  324  belongs  is  exceedingly 
[)roud  of  it,  as  she  may  well  be,  for  it  is  a 
fine  reptile,  quite  tame,  and  .seemingly  de- 
lighted to  be  handled  by  its  mistress,  and 
showing  no  sign  of  resentment  when  taken 
up  by  others.  Every  Friday  it  is  treated 
to  a  swim  in  a  large  bath,  and  the  ne.xt 
day  it  gets  its  weekly  meal. 

The  care  shown  for  wild  birds  and  for  i)ets 
of  all  kinds  is  repaid  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  consequent  fear- 
lessness in  the  one  case  and  the  affection  in 
the  other.  A  bond  of  sympathy  is  thus 
established  between  Man  and  the  lower 
animals  over  which  he  has  dominion.  But 
the  care  of  pets  imposes  obligations,  and 
these  will  be  best  discharged  if  we  resolve — 

'•  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  tliat  feels." 
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SCENES    EROM    EACTORY    LONDON. 

By  C.  DUNCAN  LUCAS. 


~V\  ^V.  arc  carl}'  a.stir  to-day.  The  re.si- 
>  \  flcntial  west  i.s  like  a  city  of  the 
dead :  not  a  blind  i.s  up ;  save  for 
a  few  stragglers — a  weary-eyed  policeman 
or  two,  a  white-faced  night-bird  in  e\ening 
dress  tram]3ing  to  his  rooms,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  loafers — the  streets  are  deserted.  The 
only  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  is  the 
clatter  of  our  cab-hor.se's  hoofs.  E)i  route 
to  the  east  we  pass  the  great  City  work-- 
rooms,  affording  employment  to  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  girls  —  tailors,  dress- 
makers, shirt -makers,  milliners,  tie- makers, 
makers  of  artificial  flowers — too  many,  in 
fact,  to  name.  Little  by  little  the  scene 
changes.  As  each  mile  is  covered  it  be- 
comes more  animated.  The  drama  of 
the  clay  is  beginning.  London's  toilers 
are  turning  out,  multiplying  minute  by 
minute,    and    as    the    tall     chimneys    come 


into  view  we  arc  plunged  into  a  stream  of 
hurr)-ing  humanity  that  carries  e\er}'thing 
before  it.  The  humble  homes  are  sending 
fiiith  their  wage-earners.  A  kiss  on  the 
doorstep,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  father 
or  mother  has  joined  the  great  throng. 

It  is  a  many-sided  crowd,  a  crowd  repre- 
senting almost  every  nationality  in  Europe, 
and  e\-ery  kind  of  man,  woman,  and  child. 
A  picture  of  more  violent  contrasts  \-ou 
could  not  imagine.  I'-xtreme  age  walks  side 
by  side  with  adolescent  j'outh,  and  rude 
health  brings  out  in  sharp  relief  the  pallid 
features  of  the  consum|jlive.  I'lvery  turning 
helps  to  swell  the  tide,  which  sweeps  on 
fast  and  furious  until  at  length  there  is  a 
diversion.  Wv  arc  miwin  a  factory  quarter 
of  London,  .ind  1  he  crowd  suddenl\' scatters. 
A  thousand  eager  souls  race  for  this  building, 
another    thousanrl     for    that.      The   rest    dis- 
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appear  througli  bi<j  gates  as  if  by  magic. 
There  are  factories  for  the  preparation  of 
almost  everything  that  mortal  man  can 
desire  —  for  tinned  meats,  jams,  biscuits, 
pickles,  cheap  clothing,  hats,  babies'  food, 
mineral  waters,  sweets,  cakes,  soap,  matches, 
tobacco,  pipes,  jewellery,  upholstery,  leather, 
pottery — indeed  it  is  difficult  to  call  to 
mind  a  single  article  in  everyday  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  Metropolis  is 
not  concerned. 

The  average  person  has  little  idea  of  the 


arrayed  in  many  colours  have  just  trooj^ed  in. 
They  are  matchmakers,  and  the  factory 
belongs  to  Messrs.  R.  Bell  and  Co.,  of  Bromley- 
by-Bow.  Picture  to  yourself  a  gigantic  room, 
clean  and  airy.  To  the  right  a  couple  of 
flrums  in  charge  of  women  are  revolving, 
and  on  these  drums  are  strands  of  cotton — 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  each  one  2,500  j-ards 
in  length.  On  its  wa\'  from  one  drum  to 
the  other  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  a  pan 
of  hot  stearin  until  its  coating  of  wax  is  of 
the  required  thickness.      It   is  then  put  aside, 
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immensity  of  London's  Factory-land  or  of 
the  vast  number  of  people  who  find  employ- 
ment there.  In  its  busy  hives  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  are  engaged  day  by 
day  in  performing  some  essential  service  to 
the  British  race  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  its  factories  were  to  disappear 
this  big,  ever-growing  city  would  be  bereft 
of  half  its  strength. 

Let  us  visit  that  huge  place  opposite,  the 
yard  of  which  is  stacked  with  timber.  A 
regiment  of  bright-looking  women  and  girls 


and  when    it    is  sufficiently  firm    it  is  given 
over  to  the  young  woman  on  our  left. 

She  is  a  fine-looking  girl.  Quietly  dressed 
and  with  an  air  of  responsibility  about  her, 
she  is  a  young  mother.  Her  husband  is 
employed  at  the  soap  works  hard  b\-,  and 
though  some  one  has  to  tend  the  babies 
during  the  day  she  is  happy — happy  because 
there  are  two  incomes  to  maintain  the  bairns 
in  plenty.  Her  daily  output  is  2,500,000 
match  stems.  Watch  her.  She  has  a  cutting 
machine  all  to  herself,  and  as  the  strands  cf 
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wax  flow  into  the  frame  she  presses  her 
thumbs  at  a  certain  spot,  and  behold  a 
hundred  stems  are  cut.  Her  thumbs  never 
weary.  The  stems  ready,  up  they  go  to  the 
roof  to  be  dipped.  A  man  stands  at  a  slab 
on  which  is  spread  the  composition — a  thick 
paste.  He  takes  a  frame  and  presses  it  on 
to  the  slab,  and  in  ten  seconds  you  have 
10,000  finished  matches.  If  any  one  should 
suffer  from  the  deadly  "  phossy  jaw"  this 
man  should,  for  he  has  been  dipping  matches 
f^or  a  quarter  of  a  centurw  but  he  breathes 
the  air  of  Heaven — the  kindly  proprietors, 
who  do  not  look  upon  their  employes 
merely  as  so  many  machines,  lay  stress  on 
this — and  as  a  further  precaution  fans  are 
kept  going  throughout  the  day  to  drive 
away  the  fumes. 

No  one  is  idle  here.  Big  strapping  girls 
are  making  wooden  bo.xes  at  the  rate  of 
120  gross  a  day  :  others  are  filling  the  boxes 
with  matches  at  a  speed  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion ;  while  over  the  way  men  are  cutting 
timber  for  wooden  "  lights "  with  knives  as 
sharp  as  razors. 

If  time  did  not  press  there  would  be  much 
more  to  see,  but  we  are  clue  at  Hackney 
Wick  to  witness  2,000  men  and  women 
making  sweets. 

The  factory  of  Messrs.  Clarke,  Nickolls 
&  Coombs  supplies  the  sweet  -  toothed 
brisfade  of  Great  Britain  with  2,000  \arieties 
of  sweets,  and  so  agreeable  is  the  stuff  tliat 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months  from  fifteen 
t<j  twenty  tons  of  it  are  consumed  b_\'  the 
em])loycs  themselves.  Step  into  this  building 
by  the  railway  where  tiie  workers  are  a 
hundred  strong.  Some  are  boiling  sugar  in 
great  pans  ;  some  are  kneading  a  thick,  jell}-- 
like,  transparent  substance  that  we  have  never 
seen  before.  It  is  sugar  and  water.  One 
woman  is  especially  vigorous,  and  wc  admire 
her  biceps.  Presently  she  flings  her  jelly 
on  to  an  iron  peg  and  proceeds  to  pull  it 
about  with  the  strength  of  a  Sandow.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  it  resembles  a  beautiful 
skein  of  silk.  Later  on  it  will  go  through 
a  rolling  machine,  from  which  it  will  emerge 
a  delicious  sweetmeat. 

There  are  few  more  curious  sights  than 
those  that  are  presented  at  a  sweet  factory. 
On  our  tour  of  inspection  we  drop  into  the 
fondant    room.       It    is    full    of    grey-lieaded 


women.  But  the}-  are  not  aged.  Their 
greyness  is  merely  starch.  Wash  away  the 
starch  and  you  have  prett\-  young  English- 
women. These  gre\--faced  damsels  make 
the  starch  moulds  into  which  the  fondant 
material  in  its  liquid  state  is  dropped  to  be 
properh'  shaped.  Walk  upstairs  and  you 
have  a  contrast.  An  apartment  is  reserved 
for  the  exertions  of  half  a  dozen  girls  whose 
complexions  are  of  a  rich  coffee  colour. 
Brown  as  a  berry,  we  put  them  down  as 
thorough-bred  Africans.  But  they  are 
Cockneys,  and  brown  onl}'  because  they 
dabble  in  coffee  and  cocoa  beans.  They 
are  experts  in  chocolate. 

What  an  industr\'  this  is  !  Men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  scrupulously  clean, 
2,000  of  them,  are  working  for  dear  life. 
Literally  tons  of  sweets  are  in  the  process 
of  making.  Suddenly  a  bell  clangs.  It  is 
the  dinner  hour.  Labour  ceases  on  the 
instant,  and  700  women  troop  into  the  great 
dining-hall,  where  penn}',  twopenny,  and 
threepenn}-  meals  are  in  readiness.  There 
is  some  chaffing  going  on  to-day,  and  on 
inquiry  we  learn  that  a  chocolate  specialist 
is  about  to  be  married.  As  she  has  been 
making  sweets  for  five  )'ears  the  good- 
natured  firm  will  present  her  with  a  five- 
pound  note  on  her  wedding  day. 

We  will  now  introduce  ourselves  to  the 
soap-worker.  Stand  on  tip-toe — we  are  in 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Edward  Cook  and  Co., 
of  Bow — and  peer  into  that  colossal  pan. 
The  perspiring  individual  by  our  side  is  the 
soap-boiler,  and  the  tumbling  _\-ellow  liquid 
that  we  see  is  soap  in  its  first  stage.  There 
are  a  hundred  tons  of  it,  and  the  men  are  pump- 
ing it  into  an  iron  vessel.  Passing  through 
iron  pipes  into  an  adjoining  room  it  flows 
into  frames,  where  it  remains  for  forty-eight 
hours  until  it  has  cooled.  They  are  extra 
busy  to-da_\-.  One  lot  of  frames  is  already 
cold,  and  the  men  are  attacking  the  soap — 
great  solid  blocks  over  half  a  ton  in  weight. 
These  blocks  are  carried  away,  and  busy 
hands  will  i)rcsentl\'  cut  tlioiii  up  into 
bars. 

Women,  girls,  and  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
find  employment  here.  It  is  a  case  of  soa[j 
in  every  nook  and  cranny.  One  woman  is 
engaged  on  toilet  soap.  As  the  slabs  are 
pushed  into  the  mill   she  adds  the  colouring 
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matter  and  pours  in  the  sweet-smelling  scent. 
Round  and  round  goes  the  mill,  and  present!}- 
the  soap  is  thrown  out  in  beautiful  long 
ribbons.  These  ribbons  are  subsequently 
put  into  a  machine  which  binds  them.     Tons 


and  the_\'  make  cigars  all  day  long,  from  two 
to  three  hundred  per  day  apiece.  There  is 
no  busier  spot  in  the  universe  than  a  tobacco 
factory.  Scrutinise  these  men  ;  read  their 
faces.     Doggedness  is  written  all  o\'er  them ; 
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upon  tons  of  soap  are  in  preparation.  One 
group  of  workers  is  marking  soap  for  hotels, 
clubs,  shipping  companies,  etc.  Not  a 
moment  is  wasted.  Study  tiic  face  of  that 
young  bread-winner  in  the  blue  blouse.  It 
is  as  clear  as  noonda}'  that  she  is  thinking 
of  her  home  One  of  a  little  group,  she  packs 
up  .soap  from  early  morning  till  dewy  c\c. 
And  ob.serve  that  lad  over  there.  He  is  the 
sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother.  /\s 
a  shop  boy  he  might  be  worth  five  or  six 
shillings  a  week,  but  here  as  a  soap-wrapper 
he  earns  double  that  sum. 

Glance  now  at  our  photographic  picliu'c 
of  a  corner  of  a  department  in  tlic  great 
tobacco  factory  belonging  to  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Gluckstein,  Clarence  Works,  City  Koad. 
In  this  room  are  employed  some  250  persons 
— Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  Irish- 
men, I'VencIimen,  Germans,  .Scandinavians, 
Dutchmen,    ]5elgians,    Poles,    and     others — 


their  fingers  are  never  idle  ;  their  backs  never 
ache.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  finished  his 
hundred  cigars  awa\-  he  rushes  to  get  enough 
leaf  to  produce  another  hundred.  He  earns 
on  an  average  from  £2  los,  to  £},  a  week. 
In  the  next  room  women  arc  just  as  busy. 
These  are  stripping  the  stalks  from  the 
leaves ;  those  are  sorting  the  leaves  for 
qualit)'  ;  to  the  right,  men  arc  employed  in 
preparing  the  leaf  for  the  cigar  maker.  lu 
other  rooms  you  find  girls  busily  engaged  in 
banding,  bundling,  and  boxing  cigars,  which 
are  then  ])assed  on  for  maturing.  In  an  ad- 
joining department  cigarette  making  is  in 
progress  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  nian\- 
machines  are  here  rumn'ng  at  a  high  rate  of 
S|)eed,  ]iroducing  huge  (|uantitics  of  cigarettes 
i)oiuiv.  ,\part  fi'oni  these  machines,  very 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  en- 
gaged in  making  cigarettes  by  hand. 

The  whole  factory  is  a  beehi\'e  of  .Tctixity 
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Yet  despite  tlie  feverish  mo\-ements,  which 
form  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  splendidly 
equipped  establishment,  there  is  a  pleasant 
sense  of  comfort  about  the  place.  Of  stuffi- 
ness there  is  none  ;  every  room  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  both  men  and  women  are 
not  only  interested  but  happ)'  in  their  work. 
Perfection  of  organisation  and  consideration 
for  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  employes  are 
apparent  throughout  this  huge  and  up-to-date 
tobacco  factor}'. 

Down  at  Lambeth,  at  Messrs.  Doulton's, 
we  have  the  artistic  factory  hand — the  potter. 
The  clay  is  brought  by  ship  and  barge  from 
the  pits,  and  when  it  has  been  crushed, 
washed,  and  mixed  is  passed  on  to  the 
potter.  Come  into  the  potter's  room.  There 
he  is  at  his  wheel  spinning  round  a  piece 
of  clay  that  is  soon  to  be  a  tea-pot.  He  is 
a  genius  this  fellow,  and  has  innumerable 
differently-shaped  articles  to  his  credit.  Close 
by  a  muscular  little  fellow  is  committing  a 
violent  assault  and  battery  on  a  lump  of  clay. 
Dashing  it  down  on  a  slab,  he  punches  it  for 
all  he  is  worth.  There  is  humour  in  his 
bright  young  eye  ;  he  belongs  to  a  boxing 
club.  He  is  not  pla)'ing,  howe\-er.  He  is 
"  knocking  the  wind  out  of  it,"  so  to  speak, 
so  that  when  he  hands  it  to  the  potter  the 
latter  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
it.  From  the  potter's  room  we  go  to  the 
turners'  room.  Here  a  dozen  men  are  giving 
our  potter's  vessels — they  have  been  pu 
aside  for  a  while  to  get  stiff — the 
finish  necessary  for  decorative  pur 
poses.     Each   man 


is  working  his 
hardest.  The  big 
fellow  to  our  right 
is  putting  on 
handles  and 
spouts  ;  the  small 
boys  who  look  so 
chirpy  carrj'  the 
vessels  away — on 
their  heads — when 
they  are  complete 
and  ready  for 
ornamentation. 

Downstairs  are 
the  studios.  The 
one  we  stop  at  is 
tenanted     entireh- 


by  ladies.  Twenty  of  them  are  seated  at 
a  table.  They  arc  colouring  and  decorating 
the  ware  prior  to  its  despatch  to  the  kilns. 
The  colours  are  all  very  quiet  in  effect,  but 
will  ultimately  be  developed  by  the  firing. 
Now  to  the  kilns  below.  One  of  them  is 
as  big  as  a  house.  It  is  choke-full  of  ware. 
.Sttjkers  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  the  fires  are  at  white  heat.  The 
kilns  are  unapproachable,  so  fierce  are  the 
flames ;  yet  the  jugs  and  the  candlesticks 
and  the  teapots  and  every  other  sort  oi 
ware  must  remain  in  that  fiery  furnace  for 
nine  days.     Such  is  the  work  of  the  potter. 

By  way  of  a  change  we  will  visit  a  babies' 
and  invalids'  food  factory  at  Peckham.  To- 
da\'  at  Messrs.  Mellin's  they  are  making 
enough  food-stuff  to  fill  a  hundred  thousand 
little  stomachs  for  a  month.  The  factory 
is  a  mass  of  food.  British  babies  must  be 
fed,  and  men  and  women  are  scurrying 
hither  and  thither  intent  on  one  purpose 
only — the  nourishing  of  the  }'oung.  Yet 
there  is  absolute  cleanliness  and,  strange  to 
say,  scarcely  an}-  noise.  The  food  is  non- 
farinaceous,  or  starch  free,  and  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  the  wheaten  flour  and  malt 
after  saturation  are  transformed  at  a  certain 
temperature  and  then  strained  through  the 
finest  of  sieves  and  taken  into  \"acuum  pans 
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of  great  capacity — fi\e  in  number — in  which 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  until  the  result  is 
a  fine  powder.  A  great  point  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  food  is  that  it  is  un- 
touched by  hand. 

The  next  process  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all ;  but  we  must  see  this  for  ourselves, 
so  we  will  look  into  the  bottling  department. 
A  number  of  men  are  standing  at  a  narrow 
table.  At  the  far  end  is  the  bottling 
machine.  At  the  top  is  a  hopper,  and  a 
conveyer  feeds  the  machine  whicii  rotates 
and  fills  the  bottles — four  thousand  in  an 
hour.  And  the  men  ?  They  are  working 
like  mad,  for  the  bottles  are  being  carried 
along  the  table  by  an  endless  chain, 
and  each  man  has  something  to  do 
and  .something  that  must  be  done  in  a 
second.  One  is  putting  a  strip  of  cork  into 
the  mouths  of  the  bottles  as  they  travel  b_\-, 
another  is  droi)i3ing  in  the  stoppers,  a  third 
is  pressing  the  stoppers  down,  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  kind  of  magic.  Upstairs  women  are 
wra[)ping  the  food  as  fast  as  they  can  go. 
Baby  is  clamouring,  and  his  appetite  must, 
of  course,  be  appeased,  and  at  a  break-neck 
pace  too. 

And  now  before  quitting  ]'"actor)'  Land 
let  us  glance  at  those  who  produce  "  Living 
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London."  The  vast  printing  works  of  La 
Belle  Sau\age  are  teeming  with  life.  We 
will  not  wait  to  count  the  men,  because  their 
name  is  legion,  but  we  will  count  the 
machines.  There  are  forty  of  them  in  the 
basement,  besides  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  immense  buildings,  and  monthly 
magazines  and  weekly  periodicals,  presently 
to  be  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
are  being  reeled  off  at  the  most  furious 
rate.  So  great  are  the  bustle  and  the  din 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  one's  self  speak. 
Tho.se  machines  over  yonder  arc  printing 
"  Living  London."  The  boys  at  the  top, 
as  agile  as  young  monkeys,  are  slipping  in 
the  paper,  one  sheet  at  a  time.  Away  it 
goes,  round  rolls  the  sheet  o\er  the  type,  and 
out  it  comes  at  the  other  end.  It  falls  into  a 
tra_\-,  and  a  clean  shaven  man,  vcr\-  wide- 
awake, having  satisfied  himself  that  it  is 
perfect,  it  is  left  where  it  is  until  the  tray 
is  full.  Before  anything  further  can  be  done 
the  ink  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  so  the 
hillock  of  sheets  is  put  into  a  lift  and  sent 
up  to  tiie  next  floor  to  the  drying  room. 
In  this  chamber  "Living  London"  remains 
for  a  c()U|)le  of  da_\'s,  when,  the  iiik  being 
(ir_\-,  it  goes  awa\'  to  a  macliiiu-  to  he  cut 
up  into  sheets  of  eight  pages. 

vVscend    now    to    the-    fourth   storc\-,   to   an 
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airy  room  which  is  full  of  women.  Several 
thousand.s  of  .sheet.s  have  just  come  u[). 
This  )-oung  w^oman  with  the  jet-black  hair 
is  looking  after  a  machine  which  is  folding 
the  sheets  intu  fcjur  ;  her  colleagues  at  the 
tables  are  folding  them  by  hand.  Further 
on  we  introduce  ourselves  to  a  battalion  of 
British  maidens  armed  with  long  needles. 
They  are  sewing  the  folded  sheets  together. 

From  the  sewing  department  "  Living 
London "  proceeds  to  an  adjoining  room, 
where  it  is  bound  into  parts.  Observe  that 
big  man  with  the  enormous  glue  pot.  A 
pile  of  stitched  parts  of  "  Living  London  " 
is  by  his  side,  and  he  is  smearing  the 
backs  with  glue.  As  fast  as  each  pile  is 
finished  it  is  passed  on  to  another  regiment 
of  women,  who  fix  on  the  outside  covers : 
and  then  the  copies  are  trimmed  and  tied 
up  in  parcels.  How  man}-  hundreds  of 
parcels  lie  before  us  one  is  unable  to  say, 
but  presently  an  attack  is  made  on  them. 
A  number  of  broad-shouldered  men  appear 
and  pack  tliem  away  in  the  lift,  which 
conveys    them    to    the    ground    floor,    from 


which  they  are  transferred  to  the  publishing 
clc[)artment,  where  for  the  time  being  we 
leave  thein.  Returning  early  on  publishing 
day  we  witness  one  of  the  busiest  and 
m(5st  interesting  scenes  in  the  world  of 
])rint.  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard  is  crammed 
with  vehicles.  Newsagents'  carts,  carriers' 
carts,  rail\\a\'  vans  block  u\)  the  entire 
space  ;  while  from  the  publishing  office  per- 
spiring men  and  boys  are  hurrying  out  with 
stacks  of  "Living  London"  and  other 
publications  on  their  backs.  One  by  one  the 
carts  and  vans  pass  out  with  their  loads, 
and  "  Living  London "  has  started  on  its 
journey  across  the  English-speaking  globe. 

Such  is  the  useful  life  of  some  scores  of 
thousands  of  dwellers  in  the  great  city. 
When  the  hands  of  the  clock — how  anxiously 
they  are  watched  ! — point  to  six,  seven,  or 
eight,  as  the  case  may  be,  comes  the  hour 
of  release.  The  bells  begin  to  sound,  the 
streets  are  once  more  full,  and  the  factory 
worker  heads  for  home,  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  a  good  da\''s  work  has 
been  accomplished. 
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THE    BETHLEM    MAGAZINE. 

FROM  Whitehall  the  roads  of  Lunatic 
London  radiate  in  all  directions — to 
the  "  mental "  wards  in  workhouses, 
to  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  to 
private  asylums  and  the  more  distant  county 
institutions,  to  remote  suburban  .solitudes 
where  doctors,  unknown  to  most  of  their 
clietitile,  have  charge  of  "  single  patients." 

Whitehall  is  the  hub,  because  there  is 
situated  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  under  whose  care  the  law  places 
all  who  are  certified  to  be  mentally  deranged. 
Ikit  a  number  of  those  found  insane  by 
inquisition  —  "  Chancery  lunatics  "  —  are 
detained  in  private  houses  and  chartered 
hospitals,  and,  being  frequently  seen  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  visitors,  they  arc,  as  a 
result,  most  carefully  looked  after. 

For  tho.se  lowest  in  the  social  scale — 
pauper  lunatics — the  workhouse  is  usually 
the  first  place  of  custody.  Bright,  well- 
fitted  rooms  are  here  their  quarters  unless 
they  become  violent,  when  they  arc  placed 
in  a  padded  room.  Padded  room !  'I'he 
sound    conjures   up   all   sorts   of  unpleasant 


visions.  But  the  newest  t_\-pe  of  such  prisons 
is  as  comfortable  as  maniacal  fury  warrants. 
It  is  about  three  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
high,  and  lined  throughout — top,  bottom, 
sides,  and  door — with  perfectly  smooth 
padded  rubber,  more  j-ielding  than  a  pneu- 
matic t}-re  inflated  for  a  lad\''s  weight. 

Lunatics  not  suitable  for  treatment  in  the 
workhouse  are  transferred  sooner  or  later  to 
the  county  as)'lum.  They  are  sent  away 
singly  or  in  batches,  and  then  London  may 
see  them  no  more,  may  never  hear  of  them 
again.  Sometimes  a  man  is  lost  to  the  outer 
world  for  ever  when  he  leaves  the  poorhouse 
gate,  and  never  in  more  pathetic  circum- 
stances than  when  he  is  absolutely  unknown. 

This  is  of  a  truth  one  of  life's  tragedies. 
A  poor  creature,  found  wandering,  is  brought 
to  the  workhouse  by  a  policeman.  "  What's 
}-our  name  ?  "  A  stare  or  a  guttural  noise:  no 
intelligible  reply.  "  Wliafs — -your — name?" 
Still  silence.  Further  questioning,  then 
searching,  then  attempting  to  induce  him  to 
write  are  alike  futile  to  discover  his  identity. 
Not  a  word  does  he  utter,  not  a  letter  does 
he  form  on  the  slate.  At  the  asylum  renewed 
efforts  are  made  to  find  out  his  name.  It  is 
all  in  \ain.  Who  he  is,  whence  he  comes, 
to  what  circumstances  his  mental  condition 
is  due — these  things  are  mysteries,  and 
m\-steries  they  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  He  continues  to  be  a  nameless 
lunatic  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  Liltimately 
descends  to  the  grave  unknown. 

Patients  whose  contlition  appears  to  admit 
of  amelioration,  and  wln),  while  belonging 
to  a  superior  class  to  that  confined  in  public 
madhouses,  are  }'ct  unable  to  pay  the  cost 
of  maintenance  in  a  private  asylum,  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  Bethlem  and  St. 
Luke's  Hospitals.  Of  ihc  two  charities  the 
former  is  the  older  and  nmre  important, 
and,  if  no  longer  one  of  the  fashionable 
sights  of  London,  is  nevertheless  deeply 
interesting. 
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Enter  it,  marking  as  you  cross  its  portals 
the  notice  prohibiting  visitors  from  posting 
patients'  letters  without  showing  them  to 
the  medical  sui)crintendent — a  rule  made, 
of  course,  sole!}'  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.  At  once  you  are  struck  by 
the  blending  of  the  old  and  new.  The 
building  itself,  the  third  Bethlem,  belongs  to 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
its  fittings  and  appointments  are  only  of 
yesterday.  In  the  board-room,  \'ou  discover 
presently,  there  is  a  collection  of  shields 
bearing  the  names,  crests,  and  mottoes  of 
an  unbroken  line  of  presidents  and  treasurers 


of  the  hospital  cxtenrling  far  back  into  the 
sixteenth  century ;  in  the  \\ards  the  most 
modern  methods  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane  can  be  studied.  Ancient  as 
Bethlem  is,  it  is  the  centre  whence  the  latest 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  medical  aspect."; 
of  lunacy  are  diffused  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  now  eleven  a.m.  The  wards  are  nearly 
deserted,  most  of  the  inmates  being  in  the 
extensive  grounds  at  the  back.  Let  us  pause 
here  for  a  moment.  Down  below,  spread 
like  a  panorama,  there  is  a  slice  of  the 
gardens,  with  a  maze  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and   flower  beds,   among  which    females    are 
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winding  in  the  sun.  Nearer  the  building 
more  are  pacing  to  and  fro  ;  and  o\er 
there  others  are  resting  on  seats.  With 
these  male  figures  are  mingled — figures  of 
doctors,  who  are  making  their  morning 
round. 

A  few  steps,  and  we  gaze  on  a  companion 
picture,  which  includes  men  only.  And  now 
there  is  more  life  and  movement,  and  the 
babble  of  voices  and  the  .sound  of  joyous 
laughter  rise  on  the  fresh  morning  air. 
Yonder  the  tennis  courts — seven  or  eight 
in  number — with  their  light-hearted  players, 
and  there  the  rackets  court.s.  Not  at  all 
like  prisoners  are  those  men.  And,  indeed, 
some  of  them  are  not  such  in  any  sense 
whatever.  Several  could  walk  into  Lambeth 
Road  this  minute,  for  they  are  voluntary 
boarders — patients,  that  is  to  sa)-,  who  have 
come  here  of  their  own  free  will  ;vnd  without 
being  certified. 

In  the  background  is  another  remedial 
agent,  which  looks  from  here  like  the 
apparatus  of  a  lark-catching  combine,  but 
which  is  really  an  all-the-year-round  cricket 
ground.  The  pitch  is  of  asphalt  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  matting,  while  the  ball — which  is  an 
ordinary  composition  one — cannot  travel  far 
before  it  is  pulled  up  short  by  a  net.  Play 
takes  place  on    this    pocket   ground    two  or 


three  times  a  week,  summer  and  winter  alike, 
and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  distinct 
no\elty  in  English  sports — a  cricket  week 
at  Christmas. 

To  one  ot  the  female  wards  now.  It  is 
a  long,  narrow  apartment,  with  a  bright  and 
cheerful  air  and  a  dominating  note  of  com- 
fort. Some  of  the  female  patients  are 
occupied  with  needlework ;  in  the  middle 
distance  a  young  lady  is  seated  at  one  of 
the  many  excellent  pianos  that  are  scattered 
about  the  building ;  and  beyond  her  another 
female  guest  is  working  and  curing  herself 
simultaneously  by  painting  flowers  on  the 
panels  of  the  door  leading  to  the  adjoining 
ward.  The  pursuit  of  art,  as  well  as  of 
music  and  literature,  is  encouraged  to  the 
utmost.  Neither  here  nor  at  St.  Luke's  is 
it  possible  to  carry  out  the  rule  in  county 
asylums  of  finding  most  patients  bodily  work 
— though  at  the  latter  institution  some  of 
the  inmates  are  employed  at  gardening,  etc. 
— because  the  guests  generally  belong  to 
the  educated  and  professional  classes.  So 
the  policy  followed  at  Bethlem  is  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  painting,  and  literary  com- 
position. This  practice,  unlike  that  in  opera- 
tion in  large  institutions  for  the  insane,  does 
not  effect  a  financial  saving  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  necessarily  affords  no 
physical  exercise.  But  the  other  reasons  for 
which  lunatics  are  employed — occup}-ing  the 
mind  and  restoring  confidence — are  fully 
attained. 

To  see  the  Bethlem  s\'stem  in  operation 
let  us  take  a  jjeep  into  a  male  ward  after 
dinner.  Wh)-,  the  place  is  a  regular  academy 
of  fine  arts.  All  the  pianos  are  engaged  ; 
easels  are  scattered  over  the  floor,  with  an 
inmate  working  away  in  front  of  each  ;  and 
here  and  there  a  guest  is  bent  over  a  table, 
pen  in  hand,  and  committing  his  thoughts 
to  pa])er — writing,  perhaps,  for  the  quarterly 
magazine  of  the  hospital.  Under  titc  Dome.  He 
may  be  on  the  staff  of  that  entertaining  little 
periodical,  which  has  its  own  art  critic — 
who,  of  course,  "  does  "  the  picture  exhibitions 
— or  one  of  the  regular  gentlemen  who  attend 
concerts  and  cf)nfer  immortality  on  instru- 
mentalists and  vocalists.  Or  he  may  be 
(this  is  a  frightful  drop,  but  no  mattcn  only 
an  outside  contributor,  bent  on  submitting 
a   poem  or  an  essay   to  the    editor  in   spite 
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of  that  gentleman's  notice  that  lie  cannot 
undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
Altogether,  the  ward  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
that  conjured  up  by  the  popular  imagination. 

Pass  now  to  the  recreation  room,  noticing 
on  the  way  the  many  pictures  with  which 
the  walls  are  hung.  Some  are  from  the 
brushes  of  inmates,  and  are  consequently 
interesting  apart  from  their  artistic  merit, 
which  in  some  cases  is  considerable.  The 
most  curious  example  is  not  in  the  wards, 
but  near  the  main  staircase.  The  subject 
is  Father  Christmas,  but  Father  Christmas 
as  he  was  never  yet  conceived  by  a  sound 
mind.  Scarcely  recognisable  is  our  old  friend 
in  the  character  presented — as  a  man  of 
sorrows,  with  long-drawn  face  and  tear-laden 
e}'es. 

But  to  the  recreation  room.  Night  is  the 
time  to  see  this  delightful  side  of  the  hospital. 
Viewed  from  the  back  when  a  play  is 
presented,  it  is  like  a  West-End 
theatre  on  a  small  scale.  From  the 
orchestra — which  is  occupied  by  a 
band  composed  of  doctors,  attendants, 
and  inmates  under  treatment — come 
the  strains  of  the  overture.  Then 
there  is  a  lull,  broken  only  by  the 
usual  chatter,  which  presently  ceases 
abruptly.  Another  burst  from  the 
orchestra,  the  curtain  which  has  hidden 
the  fine  stage  ascends,  the  characters 
in  the  "opening"  are  "discovered," 
and  then  all  settle  down  with  a 
buzz  of  expectanc)'.  The  pla\'  has 
begun. 

Such  is  the  scene  on  one  night. 
On  another  there  is  a  dance,  on  a 
third  a  "serial"  or  concert,  and  so 
on.  Entertainments  follow  one  an- 
other in  quick  succession.  And 
Bethlem  was  once  a  show  place, 
where  the  morbid  flocked  to  see  its 
inmates  in  chains !  Nowadays  it 
merits  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  many  of  its  guests  — 
Liberty  Hall. 

Grimy,  forbidding  St.  Luke's  is 
essentially  the  twin-sister  of  Bethlem  ; 
not  so  comfortable,  perhaps,  not  with 
such  fine  grounds,  but  broadly  a 
replica  of  the  famous  cure  house. 
It  receives  the  same  class  of  patients. 


has  pretty  much  the  same  rules,  and  has  the 
same  .system  of  wards. 

Though  it  is  not  seen  at  its  best  and 
brightest  soon  after  lunch  time,  we  will  stroll 
through  it  when  the  inmates  are  indoors, 
resting  after  their  mid-day  meal.  Into  a 
long  room,  windows  overlooking  Old  Street 
on  one  side,  doors  leading  into  sleeping 
chambers  on  the  other.  Silence,  absolute 
silence.  The  taciturnity  of  the  insane, 
coupled  with  their  self-ab.sor[)tion  and  their 
love  of  solitude,  makes  the  patients  seem 
more  like  lay  figures  than  living,  breathing 
men.  Through  one  of  the  windows  a  man 
appears  to  gaze  on  the  kaleidoscopic  bustle 
and  movement  below — appears,  because  his 
eye  is  fixed  as  if  he  saw  nothing  and  his 
face  is  marble  in  its  impassivity.  Near  him 
a  younger  man,  his  gaze  fi.xed  on  the  ceiling 
with  the  same  stoniness.  To  right  and  left 
men    asleep    or    looking    fixedly    at    nothing 
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but  a  chair,  the  legs  of  a  couch,  or  the  floor. 
Over  all  an  air  of  unreality.  With  one 
exception,  the  patients  are  automata.  Tliat 
exception,  the  only  natural  and  life-like 
personality  in  the  room,  sits  at  a  table — 
a  greybeard,  engaged  in  his  favourite  pastime 
of  making  copies,  in  water  colour,  of  pictures 
from  the  illustrated  papers. 

Another  room,  where  the  worst  female 
cases  are  associated.  More  movement  and 
noise  here,  but  not  much.  Yonder  is 
a  group  of  patients,  with  two  attendants 
of  neat,  nurse -like  appearance.  In  one 
corner  a  woman  is  to  be  seen  standing  like 
a  pillar ;  in  another  a  lunatic  is  in  tlie  atti- 
tude of  prayer — outwardly,  a  rapt  devotee ; 
and  close  by  a  poor  deluded  creature  is 
kneeling  before  a  box  of  paints,  .some  of 
which  she  has  been  sucking. 

And  here  is  a  striking  contrast.  Wiiile 
a  middle-aged  woman  is  sitting  in  listless 
vacuity,  her  head  drooping,  her  hands  clasped 
in  her  lap,  fit  model  for  Melancholia,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  there  is  another  .striding 
to  and   fro  with  regular  steps  over  a   fixed 


course— so  many  forward,  so  many 
back — muttering  unintelligibly  and 
raising  her  arms  aloft  with  machine- 
like regularity. 

How  truly  painful  it  is  to  study 
the  faces  of  the  patients  in  this  and 
other  rooms!  The  knitted  brow  of 
acute  melancholia,  the  grotesque 
indications  of  delusion  —  here  per- 
plexit}',  misery,  and  fear,  there 
dignity  and  exaltation  —  the  fixed 
look  of  weariness  indicative  of  the 
reaction  that  follows  acute  mania, 
are  all  present,  with  many  other 
characteristic  expressions.  The  rage 
depicted  on  some  faces  might  make 
a  thoughtful  man  apprehensive. 
What  chance  would  the  attendants 
have  if  a  number  of  the  patients 
banded  together  and  attacked  them  ? 
Yes,  but  by  a  blessed  dispensation 
of  Providence  lunatics  never  combine; 
they  have  lost  the  facult\'  of  com- 
bination. 

Very  different  from  the  ordinary 
routine  aspect  we  have  seen  is  that 
which  the  hospital  wears  on  St. 
Luke's  Day.  For  then  its  little 
chapel  is  filled  with  inmates  and  officials,  and 
a  sacred  concert  is  given,  as  well  as  an 
address,  which  is  generally  delivered  bj'  an 
eminent  divine.  Christmas  also  is  a  great 
festival  at  St.  Luke's,  ha\'ing  for  many  years 
been  celebrated  with  much  seasonable  fare 
and  fun. 

With  these  and  other  red-letter  days, 
frequent  dramatic  and  musical  entertain- 
ments, occasional  dances,  billiards  and  other 
games,  and  ample  reading  facilities,  life  in 
the  hospital  is  not  .so  dull  and  monotonous 
as  thousands  who  pass  along  Old  Street  may 
imagine.  Everything  possible  is  done  to 
rou.se  and  amuse  patients,  and  that  in  this 
the  officials  succeed  is  attested  b}'  the  high 
])ercentage  of  cures — a  percentage  which, 
happily,  increases  every  year. 

Another  part  of  Lunatic  London  remains 
to  be  noticed  briefl\-.  It  is  comjjosed  of  a 
large  number  of  ordinary  dwclling-hou.ses 
interspersed  w'th  private  asylums,  and 
inJiabiled  by  the  general  body  of  that  section 
of  the  insane  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  care 
and  treatment.     The  tenants  of  the  common- 
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place  residences  are  mostly  doctors,  who 
receive  "  single  patients  " — harmless,  chronic 
cases,  as  a  rule — for  about  two  guineas  per 
week,  for  the  same  reason  that  "  paying 
guests  "  are  received.  Whether  they  all  give 
adequate  value  for  the  money  is  a  point 
which,  interesting  though  it  may  be,  need 
not  be  entered  into  here. 

The  other  establishments,  which  are 
euphemistically  known  as  "  licensed  houses," 
because   they   are  licensed   annually  by  the 


Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  have  power 
to  grant,  renew,  or  withhold  such  licences 
in  their  absolute  discretion,  vary  as  much 
in  comfort  and  charges  as  in  size.  Some 
have  all  the  appointments  of  a  good  private 
house,  and  a  patient  may,  if  he  or  his 
friends  choose  to  pay  accordingly,  have 
his  own  private  suite  of  rooms  and  his 
own  special  attendant.  And  no  doubt  these 
proprietary  asylums  are,  as  a  whole,  well 
conducted. 
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A    COINTRY    COISIN'S    DAY    IN    TOWN. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


MOST  of  us  have  country'  cousins.  Some- 
times they  come  to  town.  When  they 
come  in  a  family  party  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  definite  programme,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  to  "  do "  many  of  the  sights  of  the 
Metropolis  without  your  personal  guidance. 
But  the  male  country  cousin  occasionally 
comes  alone — comes  for  a  day — "  runs  up  to 
London,"  having  previously  sent  you  a 
letter  to  say  that  he  .shall  take  it  kindl_\-  if 
you  will   meet  him  and  show  him  round. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  have  a  typical  country 
cousin.  He  is  of  frugal  mind  and  not  given 
to  jaunting.s.  But  there  is  an  excursion 
from  the  Lancashire  town  in  which  he 
lives — one  of  the  .so-called  pleasure  tri])s 
which  take  you  from  your  home  in  tiie 
dead  of  night  and  deposit  you  in  London 
shortly  after  breakfast  time,  giving  you  a 
long  day  in  the  capital,  and  picking  you 
up  again  on  platform  12  about  midnight  for 
reconveyance  to  the  town  in  which  )'ou  have 
a  vote  and  a  bed. 

It  is  a  country  cousin  of  that  kind  I  am 
waiting    for    this    autumn    morning    at    St. 


Pancras.  Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  the 
long  "excursion"  b)-  which  he  is  travelling 
steams  into  the  station.  I  grasp  his  hand, 
hurry  him  into  a  hansom,  take  him  to  my 
house,  where  he  "  smartens  himself  up  "  and 
has  a  hasty  breakfast ;  and  then  we  sail}-  forth 
to  put  an  amount  of  hard  work  into  the  four- 
teen hours'  holiday  that  lie  before  us  that 
would  justify  the  charge  of  "  slave-driving  " 
against  an}-  employer  who  compelled  us  to  do 
it  for  mone}'. 

First,  becau.se  I  live  in  Regent's  Park,  near 
Baker  Street,  I  take  my  country  cousin  to 
the   famous  waxworks  of  Madame  Tu.ssaud. 

At  the  great  \\'axwork  show,  after  we  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  kings  and  emperors, 
rulers  and  statesmen,  literary  and  historic  and 
scientific  celebrities,  and  that  great  gallery  of 
criminal  notorieties  who  remain  permanently 
underground,  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr.  John  Tussaud,  tlic  modeller  to  the 
world-famed  exhibilion.  Here  is  a  chance 
of  taking  my  companion  behind  the 
scenes,  and  showing  him  something  that 
the  ordinary  visitor  would  never  .see. 
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Following  Mr.  Tussaud  into  his  atelier,  we 
find  several  celebrities  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  figures  have  been  built  up, 
the  features  have  been  modelled^in  many  in- 
stances from  sittings  given  by  the  originals — 
and  now  they  are  ready  to  have  their  hair  on 
and  their  eyes  put  in. 

In  the  wig  department 
there  is  a  stock  of  every 
shade  of  hair.  Directly 
the  correct  nuance  has 
been  ascertained,  the 
hitherto  bald  head  is 
carefully  covered.  The 
parting  is  scientifically 
made,  and  the  curling  or 
waving,  if  any,  is  per- 
formed by  an  experienced 
coiffeur.  Mr.  Tussaud,  as 
we  enter  his  atelier,  points 
to  a  reigning  sovereign 
whose  hair  is  at  present 
much  in  the  condition  it 
would  be  after  his  morn- 
ing bath. 

"  We  can't  do  his  hair 
yet,"  says  the  artist,  ''  be- 


woman  who  has  just  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  poisoning  her 
husband,  is  without  eyes.  The  sockets  are 
cmpt\'.  I'resently  the  eye  specialist  enters,  in 
a  blouse  such  as  sculptors  wear  at  their  work. 
In  his  hand  is  a  box  containing  eyes  of  all 
possible  colours.  Pinned 
to  the  figure  is  a  memo- 
randum on  which  are  all 
the  details  of  identifica- 
tion that  used  to  be 
given  on  certain  foreign 
passports.  The  eyes, 
according  to  this  memo- 
randum, are  light  blue. 
The  specialist  picks  out 
a  couple  of  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Tussaud  steps  back  and 
criticises  the  effect.  "  Too 
dark,"  he  says ;  "  try  a 
lighter  pair."  The  eyes 
are  removed,  and  a  fresh 
pair  tried.  This  time  the 
effect  is  considered  satis- 
factory. The  eyes  are 
passed.  For  )-ears  to 
come      the      \isitors      to 


A    HIGH    DIVE    AT    THK    KOYAL    AOUARIU.M. 


cause  we  don't  know  whether  he  parts  it 
in   the   middle   or  at   the  side." 

At  that  moment  the  assistant  enters  with 
a  telegram. 

"The    Emperor   of parts  his  hair  at 

the  side,  sir,"  he  sa\-s,  holding  up  the  opened 
"  wire." 

Tussaud's  have  telegraphed  to  the  Court 
Chamberlain  asking  for  the  information,  and 
thus  the  parting  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
hair  has  been  settled  be\-ond  dispute. 

We  notice  that  another  figure,  that  of  a 
92 


Tussaud's  will  gaze  into  them,  and  perhaps 
wonder  how  a  woman  with  such  gentle 
eyes  could  ha\'e  been  guilty  of  so  cruel  a 
crime. 

We  should  like  to  stay  longer  at  Tussaud's, 
for  my  countr_\-  cousin  is  intenseh-  interested 
in  this  private  view,  but  time  is  on  the 
wing    and    so    must  we  be. 

We  hurrv  off  to  the  Baker  Street  station  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  jump  into  a  train 
just  as  it  is  starting,  the  doors  are  closed 
one    after    the   other  b\-  an  acrobatic  porter, 
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and  we  plunge  into  the  dark  tunnel  with 
"  Bang  !  bang  !  !  bang  !  ! !  "  ringing  in  our 
ears.  In  a  short  time  we  alight  at  Mark 
Lane,  and  steering  our  way  through  the  busy 
throngs  of  business  men  and  workers  we 
enter  the  charmed  precincts  of  the  Tower. 

Every  country  visitor  looks  upon  the 
Tower  as  one  of  the  sights  of  London  that 
must  on  no  account  be  missed,  though  there 
are  thousands  of  Londoners  living  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  it  who  have  never  entered  it. 
In  '■  Living  London  "  it  has  a  special  article 
to   itself. 

After  an  hour  at  the  Tower  we  make 
our  way  out,  and  joining  the  great  stream 
of  dull  drab 
h  u  m  a  n  i  t  \- 
hurry  to 
Chcapside ; 
where,  to 
show  m  3' 
friend  a  phase 
of  City  life,  I 
take  him  into 
Pimm's,  and 
let  him  elbow 
bankers  and 
stockjobbers 
and  C  i  t  \- 
merchants 
and  clerks  at 
the  famous 
luncheon 
counter. 
Here  lie  eats 
willi  appetite 

a  magnificent  slice  of  game  pie,  and  when  he 
has  drained  the  foaming  goblet  of  ebony  stout 
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tank  ;  and  then,  hailing  a  hansom,  we  make 
our  way  to  Piccadill}-. 

Arrived  at  St.  James's  Hall,  I  take  him  for 
half  an  hour  to  see  a  performance  ever  dear 
to  the  provincial  heart,  the  Mohawk  Moore 
and  Burgess  combination.  These  famous 
coloured  singers  and  comedians  have  charmed 
many  generations  of  Londoners.  Their 
business  is  peculiar,  the  songs  and  the  music 
have  the  negro  strain  of  sadness.  Tears  and 
laughter  hustle  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  this 
unique  entertainment.  Hardly  have  sym- 
pathetic female  eyes  grown  moist  over  the 
closing  of  the  shutters  for  the  death  of  Little 
Willie, or  the  bereaved  lover's  request  to  the  de- 
parted Belle 
Mahone  to 
wait  for  him 
at  Heaven's 
gate,  before 
the  comic 
man  is  divert- 
i  n  g  the  m 
w  i  t  h  his 
quaint  replies 
to  the  staid 
"  i  n  t  erlocu- 
tor,"  who  is 
alwaj's  ad- 
dressed by 
his  surname 
witJi  the  pre- 
fix of  "  Mr.,' 
and  never 
smiles  at  the 
h  u  m  o  r  o  u  s 
answers  he  receives  to  his  man\-  inquiries. 
Then  tiiere  is  a   general    bancfinir   of  heads 


asks   for  another,  and  fills   me   with  en\y  of     and  knees  with  tambourines,  and 

his  digestive  powers.     He  would  have  taken 

his  time,  amid   llie  rush  of  Iiasty  snacksmen, 

but   I  have  to  tear  him   away,  for  the  items 

on   the  programme  are  not   few,  though  far 

between. 

V\'e  now  go  to  VV'estminster,  and  stroll  into 
the  pleasure  halls  of  the  Ro\-al  Aquarium. 
We  see  a  performance  to  commence  with  <>\^ 
the  stage,  and  are  conducted  into  man)-  sidc- 
show.s.  We  .see  a  tattooed  gentleman  and  a 
fasting  lady,  inspect  a  gold  mine  and  an 
exhibition  of  pictorial  posters,  witness  a 
marvellous  exhibition  of  swimming,  and  .see 
a  young  lady  dive  froni  the  roof  into  a  water 


all  IS  joy — 
until  suddenly  the  "  interlocutor  "  announces 
"Climbing  U|)  the  (lolden  Stairs"  or  an  old- 
world  plantation  song  of  the  camp  meeting 
days.  Then  angels  and  burnt  cork  meet  in 
(|uaint  c(iniunctii>n,  and  tin-  tenors  and  the 
boy  altos  come  in  b)-  thcmsches  with  .sym- 
pathetic effect,  and  the  audience  sits  solemnly 
as  if  in   cliaprl   or  church. 

The  first  part,  or  concert,  is  followed  by  a 
Darky  drama  and  skctcJies.  I  think  my 
\isit(ir  wniild  ha\e  liked  Id  sla_\',  but  I 
have  another  famous  show  to  introduce  him 
to,  and  so  1  conduct  him  across  the  road 
to  a  hou.se  of  mystery,  the  Egypti.m    Hall, 
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where  for  many  a  long  year  Mr.  Maskel}-ne 
and  his  company  of  magicians,  conjurers, 
illusionists,  and  scientific  investigators  of  the 
phenomena  produced  by  "  mediums,"  have 
held  s\\-ay. 

When  we  get  out  into  the  busy  street  again, 
it  is  filled  with  the  crowd  coming  away  from  a 
matinee  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  My  friend 
feels  that  he  would  like  to  sit  still  for  a  bit, 
and  "  think  things  out."  So  I  take  him  home, 
and  let  him  rest  until  it  is  time  to  start  out 
for  dinner  and  "  an  evening's  amusement." 

Your  country  cousin  up  for  the  day,  while 
fully  conscious  of  the  hospitality  you  offer 
him  in  your  home,  likes  to  dine  "  somewhere." 
It  is  part  of  the  programme.  lie  likes  to 
go  back  and  say  that  he  saw  one  of  the 
restaurants  that  folk  talk  about. 

So  when  he  is  rested  I  take  him  to 
Pagani's,  because  I  want  to  show  him  some- 
thing that  everybody  who  dines  at  a  restaurant 
does  not  see. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Signer  Meschini,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  the  world-famous  little 
"  artists'  room  "  is  reserved  for  us,  and 
there  we  dine  a  deux. 

A  wonderful  room  this,  and  renowned  over 
Europe  ;  for  here  the  most  artistic  of  London's 
visitors  and  London's  celebrities  have  written 
their  names  on  the  wall 
Here  in  lead  pencil  are 
autographs  that  the  col- 
lector  would  give   gold 
for.     Here  are  drawinirs 


made  on  the  spot  at  the  hour  of  coffee  and 
cigars.  The  Italian  prima  donna,  the  world- 
famous  pianist,  the  fashionable  artist,  the  great 
humourist,  the  queen  of  tragedy,  the  king 
of  comedy,  have  all  contributed  to  the  wall  of 
celebrities.  One  day  not  long  since  a  new 
waiter,  eager  to  show  his  usefulness,  began  to 
scrub  out  what  he  called  "  the  scribbling  on 
the  wall."  Messrs.  Pagani  have  in  conse- 
quence protected  the  signatures  of  their  world- 
famed  patrons  with  thick  sheets  of  glass. 
These  have  been  obligingly  removed  for  our 
photographer. 

From  Pagani's  soon  after  eight  o'clock  we 
set  out  on  foot.  We  pass  down  Regent 
Street,  where,  thanks  to  the  sensible  habit  of 
some  of  the  tradespeople  of  leaving  the  shutters 
down  and  the  shops  lighted  up,  the  gloom  of 
the  desert  no  longer  prevails  after  closing 
hours  ;  and  so  across  Piccadilly  Circus,  gay 
with  illuminated  devices,  into  the  ever 
gorgeous  Leicester  Square. 

First  I  take  my  friend  into  the  Alhambra. 
Here  we  see  one  of  the  poetic  and  beautifully 
draped  ballets  for  which  the  house  is  famous, 
and  my  friend,  who  has  music  in  his  soul, 
is  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  magnificent 
orchestra. 

There  is  many  a  tempting  item  upon  the 
programme,  but  the 
hours  are  hastening  on. 
Leaving  by  the  Leicester 
Square  exit,  we  stroll 
across   to    the    brightly 
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glittering  brasserie  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe, 
where  at  comfortable  tables,  amid  jewelled 
lights,  one  can  drink  the  long  glass  of  lager 
in  the  most  approved  Continental  manner, 
and  listen  to  the  strains  of  an  admirable 
band. 

Here  are  the  citizens  dark  and  fair  of  many 
capitals,  little  family  parties,  husbands  and 
wives,  lovers  and  their  lasses,  folk  from  the 
country  slightly  overawed  by  the  surrounding 
splendour,  and  young  Londoners  complacently 
accepting  the  new  advance  towards  the 
comfort  and  roominess  of  the  Continental 
bier  halle  and  cafe.  My  country  cousin 
would  gladly  linger  over  his  lager.  But  the 
hour  of  the  Biograph  is  approaching  at 
the  Palace,  and  thither  we  wend  our  way. 

The  Palace  is  peculiar  among  the  great 
theatres  of  variety.  It  has  no  promenade, 
and  its  stall  audiences  are  frequenth'  as 
fashionable  as  that  of  the  opera,  with  here  and 
there  a  tourist  not  in  evening  dress,  who 
onl\'  heightens  the  effect  of  the  surrounding 
toilettes. 

The  Biograph  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Palace.  It  followed  the  living  pictures, 
and  has  not  disappeared  ;  it  looks  like 
becoming  a  permanent  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme.    There  are  a    truthfulness    and     a 


reality  about  the  Palace  pictures.  They  are 
always  original,  up  to  date.  You  can  see  the 
Derby  run  over  again  on  the  evening  of  the 
race  ;  a  Royal  reception  repeated  within  a  few 
hours  of  its  happening.  The  journey  on  a 
railway  engine  through  Swiss  valleys  or 
Canadian  snows  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
travelling.  When  my  friend  has  travelled 
b_\-  the  express  train  of  the  Palace  Biograph 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  finds  himself 
as  the  lights  go  up  still  sitting  in  his  stall, 
he  jumps  up  and  exclaims,  "  Do  we  get  out 
here  ?  " 

I  reply  in  the  affirmative,  for  still  before  us 
lies  another  palace  of  pleasure,  the  famous 
Empire.  At  the  Empire  we  stroll  about, 
for  I  want  the  man  from  the  North  to  see 
something  of  Living  London  as  it  takes 
its   evening   pleasure   in    grand   array. 

To  point  out  to  him  the  famous  men  about 
town,  the  great  financiers,  the  eminent  counsel, 
the  "  club  men,"  the  racing  men,  and  the 
literary  and  artistic  celebrities  who  promenade 
in  the  grand  lounge  and  chatter  in  the  famous 
foyer,  amid  the  rustle  of  silks  and  the  flashing 
of  diamonds,  is  exhausting,  so  I  suggest 
that  we  should  take  two  seats,  for  which 
we  have  already  paid,  and  see  the  perform- 
ance. We  are  in  time  for  the  finish  of  the 
grand    ballet.       All    that    lavish    outlay    and 
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artistic  taste  can  accomplish  in  tlie  matter 
of  adorning  the  female  form  divine  is  accom- 
plished at  the  Empire.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  grand  finale  of  a  ballet  presented 
with  more  costly  and  at  the  same  time 
refined  magnificence.  The  three  great  variety 
theatres  of  London — the  Alhambra.the  Palace, 
and  the  Empire — are  unique  ;  no  other  capital 
has  anything  like  them.  As  a  consequence, 
and  also  to  a  certain  extent  because  the  enter- 
tainment does  not  demand  a  great  knowledge 
of  the  language,  they  alwa)'s  include  among 
their  audience  a  very  large  proportion  of 
foreign  as  well  as  provincial  visitors. 

Soon  after  eleven  the  audience  in  most  places 
of  entertainment  in  London  begins  to  make 
a  decided  move.  At  the  variet}-  theatres  the 
stalls  for  some  reason  empt}-  first,  although 
one  would  have  thought  that  tlic  train  and 
tram  and  'bus  catchers  to  the  suburbs  would 
have  been  the  earliest  to  go. 

But  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  the  house 
empties  rapidly  from  all  parts,  and  b\'  half- 
past  eleven  most  of  the  lights  of  the  theatres 
and  halls  in  the  West-End  of  London  have 
paled  their  highly  effectual  fires. 

At  a  cjuartcr  past  eleven,  ha\-ing  given  my 
countr)-  cousin  a  hurried  peep  into  the 
luxurious  Criterion  bar  and  American  cafe, 
and  allowed  him  to  feast  his  eyes  upon 
the  tempting  display  of  lobsters  and  crabs 
in    the    famous    front   windows    of  Scott's,   I 


assure  him  it  is  time  to  take  a  hansom. 
But  we  are  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Cafe  Royal,  and  he  suggests  that,  as  he  has 
a  long  journey  before  him,  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  his  final  refreshment  seated 
comfortably  on  a  luxurious  lounge  at  this,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  also  one  of  the  best-known 
cafe  restaurants  of  London. 

And  so  it  is  twenty  minutes  to  tweh'e 
when  at  last  I  succeed  in  putting  him  into 
a  hansom,  which  bears  us  swiftly  to  St.  Pancras, 
where  we  find  platform  number  12  rapidly 
filling  with  the  excursionists  who  have  had 
a  da}-  in  London,  and  are  now  going  to  have 
a  night  on  the  railwa\'. 

The  clock  points  to  ten  minutes  past 
midnight,  the  porters  begin  to  shut  doors, 
the  rear  guard  waves  the  green  lantern,  and 
with  a  hearty  "  Good-b\-e  "  my  country  cousin 
is  whirled  awa}'  into  the   darkness. 

And,  having  seen  more  of  the  amusements 
of  London  in  one  da}-  than  I  generally  see  in 
six  months,  I  go  home  to  bed,  and  dream 
that  all  the  shows  of  London  are  performing 
round  me,  and  that  I  am  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  fight  my  \\-ay  through  the  crowd  of 
wild  performers  and  seek  refuge  in  a  hermit's 
cell  beside  a  silent  pool. 

A  country  cousin  can  accomplish  an  amount 
of  sight-seeing  in  twelve  hours  without  fatigue 
which  would  leave  the  ordinary  Londoner  a 
hopeless  wreck. 


GOOD-BYE.' 
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SERVANT    LONDON. 

By  N.   MURRELL    M ARRIS. 


THERE  are 
no    ser- 
vants   to 
be  had!" 

Tlie  cry  begins 
with  the  mis- 
tresses, it  is 
taken  up  by  tlie 
registry  offices,  it 
is  repeated  in  the 
Press.  Yet  in 
London  alone  we 
have  a  great 
arm\'  of  servants, 
who  spend  their 
lives  waiting 
upon  a  still 
larger  army  of  their  fellow  men  and  upon 
each  other. 

I  There  are  always  servants  for  the  rich. 
Money  will  buy  service,  if  it  will  not  buy 
faithfulness  ;  it  will  buy  plausibilit}',  if  it  can- 
not secure  honestw  In  the  humbler  house- 
hold, where  the  ser\-ant  is  truly  one  of  the 
family,  character  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  ;  and  amid  this  great  arm}- 
the    friendh',  faithful  domestic  is    still   to  be 


MAID-OF- ALL- WORK. 


found.  Servant  London  is  an  integral  part  of 
all  London  life,  and  the  class  which  employs 
no  ser\'ants  most  often  supplies  them.  So 
huge  is  the  panorama  now  unfolded,  that  only 
a  few  of  its  scenes  can  be  given,  only  a  few 
of  its  figures  can  be  sketched  in 

When  the  great    city  wakes,  the    servants 
wake  witli   it.     Peep    through    the  grey  and 
c  u  r  t  a  i  n  1  e  s  s 
w  i  n  d  o  w  s     of 


West  m  i  n  s  ter 
Hospital.  In 
the  servants' 
quarters  the 
drowsy  ward- 
maids  and 
kitchen  staff  are 
dressing.  It  is 
onh-  half -past 
fi\-e,  and  a  raw 
winter  morning; 
yet  within  an 
hour  the  great 
building  will  be 
cleaned  down 
from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the 
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long  procession  of 
meals  will  have  begun. 
No  chattering  over 
work,  no  exchange  of 
amenities  at  the  area 
steps;  housemaid, 
wardmaid,  kitchen- 
maid,  cook  —  all  are 
subject  to  rigid  dis- 
cipline. 

Eastward  the  sun  is 
rising,  and  the  river 
glows  a  fitful  red  ; 
eastward  still,  past  the 
Tower,  where  the 
officials'  households 
are    waking    and    the 

soldier  servants  begin  their  day's  work ; 
east,  and  further  east  to  the  furthest  edge  of 
the  city,  where  Greater  London  is  now  wide 
awake.  Follow  the  river  till  you  reach  a 
desolate  region  lying  below  high-water  mark, 
not  very  far  from  the  Victoria  Docks — a 
region  where  still  the  pools  on  the  waste  land 
are  salt  when  the  tide  is  high,  and  where 
thousands  of  grey-faced  houses,  built  squat 
upon  the  reeking  earth,  lean  towards  each 
other  for  mutual  support. 
This  is  the  servantless  land. 
These  endless  rows  of  expressionless  grey 
houses,  with  their  specious  air  of  comfort  and 
gentility,  their  bay  window  and  antimacassar- 
covered    table,  are  tenanted  by   two,  it  may 

even  be  b)' 
three,  fami- 
lies housed 
in  the  four 
r  ()  ()  ni  s  . 
These  are 
the  people 
who  "do 
for  them- 
selves." And 
here  man)'  of 
our  servants 
get  such 
guidance  in 
housework' 
a  s  s  e  r  v  e  s 
ihcm  fur  a 
t  r  a  i  n  i  n  g. 
I  I  I'  ]•  c  a  r  e 
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bred  the  sisters  of  the 
little  "  Marchioness," 
true  "  slaveys  "  in  all 
but  spirit,  who  recount 
the  last  battle  with 
the  "  missus "  with 
that  dramatic  instinct 
which  never  fails  the 
child  of  the  street. 
"  And  I  give  'er  as 
good  as  'er  give  me, 
I  did  ;  and  well  she 
knows  I  won't  stand 
'er  lip!" 

Louisarann  is  fortu- 
nate ;  she  left  school  in 
the  seventh  standard 
fsax-s  her  mother  proudly),  and  now  the 
"  Mabys  Ladies  "  (Metropolitan  Association 
for  Befriending  Young  Servants)  ha\e  been 
able  to  find  her  "  a  place — £S  a  year  all 
found,  and  no  washin'."  Lucky  girl  !  Alice 
Mary,  her  sister,  left  school  as  ignorant  as  she 
entered  it,  but  she  too  has  found  work.  She 
has  gone  as  "  '  general '  to  the  public-house 
round  the  corner — father  bein'  an  old  cus- 
tomer, and  the  '  Pig  and  Whistle '  mos' 
respectable."  She  minds  the  "  biby  "  during 
the  day,  and  perhaps  takes  a  turn  at  "  mindin' 
the  bar "  during  the  evenings. 

Let  us  follow  Louisarann  to  her  first  place. 
A  lodging-house  is  "  genteel,"  but  life  there 
is  not  \er)-  amusing.  It  is  about  six  when, 
on  a  winter  morning,  a  small  shivering 
object,  she 
creeps  out 
of  her  dingy 
]5allctbedat 
the  back  of 
the  undcr- 
g  round 
kitchen 
w  h  i  c  h  is 
her  home. 
A  grated 
w  i  n  d  o  w 
shows  the 
filthy  pave- 
ment, the 
yellow  fog, 
a  n  d  the 
boots  of  the 
passers-by. 
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Hastily  gathering;  her  meagre  wardrobe  from 
the  bed  wliere  she  has  piled  it  for  warmth, 
she  dresses  herself,  gives  her  face  a  shudder- 
ing smudge  of  ice-cold  water,  and  draws  on 
a  pair  of  old  gloves  given  to  her  by  "one 
of  the  gents  upstairs,"  to  keep  the  soot  out 
of  her  broken  chilblains  while  she  cleans 
her  flues.  I'oor  Louisarann  is  neither  quick 
nor  skilful,  and  she  gets  blacker  and  blacker 
as  she  works 

She  has  only  time  to  wipe  off  a  kw  of  the 
worst  smuts  before  she  is  carr\'ing  hot  water 


when  she  has  a  chance,  and  she  gives  an 
extra  "shine"  to  the  "  drorin'-room  gent's." 
lie  is  a  "  real  swell,  and  mos'  considerut,  the 
(linin'-room  bein'  a  commercial  gent,"  good- 
natured,  but  stingy  as  to  tips.  The  gents  are 
all  right,  "  but  it's  the  top  floor  widd}'  and  me 
as  falls  out  I  " 

To  be  rung  up  three  pair  of  stairs  just  to 
be  sent  all  the  way  down  and  up  again  fi  r 
"  an  extry  knife,  as  though  hanyone  couldn't 
wipe  the  bacon  fat  off  on  a  bit  o'  bread,  is  one 
of  the  widdy's  narsty  ways."     Louisarann  has 
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Up  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Down  she 
clatters,  and  snatching  her  brushes  climbs  up 
again  to  do  the  grates  in  the  three  .sitting- 
rooms  ;  then  up  and  down  she  toils,  carr_\'ing 
coal  and  removing  ashes.  Her  mistress,  half 
awake  and  proportionate!)'  cross,  comes  into 
the  now  warm  kitchen  to  make  herself  a  cup 
of  tea  and  get  the  breakfast  for  husband  and 
household.  Upstairs  Louisarann  removes  the 
dirty  glasses  and  cigarette  ends,  gives  a  hast\- 
"sweep  up,"  and  then,  amid  the  appetising 
smell  of  frizzling  bacon,  toils  again  up  and 
down  stairs,  staggering  under  the  hea\y 
breakfast  tra\-s.  While  all  the  hungr\'  souls 
but  herself  are  breakfasting,  she  cleans  tlie 
rows  of  boots.  She  likes  to  do  things  well 
93 


to  snatch  her  bre;iJ-;fast — as  she  drjes  all  her 
meals — standing. 

But  the  girl  has  pluck  ;  she  refrains  from 
"  langwidge,"  when  "  missus "  is  worse  than 
usual,  being  determined  to  stay  long  enough 
to  get  a  character.  Behind  all  is  the  great 
consolation  —  the  da\^  out !  To-day  she 
makes  her  way  through  the  thick  and  filth}- 
fog  to  a  great  house  in  Berkele\-  Square, 
where  her  cousin  Jane  is  hou.semaid,  "second 
of  four."  Carefully  the  "  slave\-  "  feels  her 
way  down  the  area  steps,  and  is  admitted. 

Jane  is  a  little  ashamed  of  her  cousin's 
shabby  appearance,  so  she  takes  Louisarann 
upstairs  and  "  tidies  her  up  a  bit."  The 
"  slaxey "    looks    round    the   neat    room,   and 
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thinks  of  her  bed  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
then  and  there  makes  up  her  mind  to  "  better 
herself,  for  she  wouldn't  sta}-  no  longer,  not  if 
she  was  rose  every  month,  she  wouldn't." 
And  Jane,  s\aTipathising,  offers  to  step  round 
with  her  to  the  registr\-  office,  if  she  can  get 
off  bj--and-by,  and  speak  for  her.  As  they 
go  downstairs,  the  "  slavey  "  sees  a  young  lady 
sitting  by  a  fire  in  a  pretty  room,  sewing, 
while  a  housemaid  "  takes  up  the  bits."  Jane 
gives  an  expressive  shrug,  but  as  the  lady 
looks  up  sa\-s  sweetl)',  "  Good  morning, 
mademoiselle."  Jane  wants  to  buy  her  next 
best  dress  from  her  ladyship's  maid,  who  has 
all  the  "  wardrobe,"  and  who  knows  how  to 
put  on  the  price 
if  one  is  not  over 
cisil.  All  da\-long 
the  panorama  of 
life  below  stairs 
unfolds  itself  be- 
fore Louisarann's 
astonished  gaze  ; 
and  she  reads 
w  i  t  h  awe  the 
printed    rules 


abl_\-,  and  in  some  great  state  is  observed. 
Then  the  upper  servants,  among  whom  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  is  numbered,  do  not 
take  their  meals  with  the  "  hall "  servants. 
They  are  served  in  the  steward's  room,  and 
s  u  p  p  e  r 
at     nine 


o'clock  is 
r  e  a  1  I  >• 
dinner  in 
m  i  n  i  a  - 
ture.  Each 
c  o  u  r  s  e 
which  ap- 
pears    up- 


^ 
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regulating 
the  work 
I  if  the  huge 
liMUschold. 
During 
iliiincr  tlie 
hut  1  e  r 
lakes  the 
head,  the 
cook  the 
f(jot  of  the  table  ;  men  sit  one  side,  women 
the  other.  As  the  meat  is  cleared  away,  tlic 
butler  and  cook,  lady's  maid  and  valet,  ri.se 
and  sweep  from  the  servants'  hall.  They 
have  gone  to  the  housekeeper's  room  for 
dessert  and  their  after-dinner  chat.  The 
distinction  between"  room"  servants  and 
"  hall "  servants  is  rigidly  maintained. 

Customs  in  the  big  hou.ses  vary  consider- 
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Stairs  is  re- 
peated below 
for  the  "room" 
servants,  even 
to  the  "second" 
ici-s,  prepared 
by  the  still- 
roiim  maids, 
and  dessert  of 
every  kind.  -A 
glass  of  claret 
replaces  the  homely  beer — occasionally  some- 
thing costlier  than  claret.  The  ladies  are 
in  demi-toilette,  with  c\ening  blouses,  and 
not  seldom  with  gloves  and  fan  ;  on  great 
occasions  the  lady's  maid  appears  in  full 
dress,  with  ornaments  and  even  jewels,  a 
complete  copy  of  her  lad)\ship.  Precedence 
is  strictly  ob.served,  and  the  servants  sit 
according  to  their  master's  rank.  The  valets 
and  ladies'  maids  staj'ing  in  the  house  join 
the  party  in  the  steward's  loom.  When 
there  are  a  number  coming  and  going,  the 
presiding  butler  and  housekeeper  do  not 
trouble  about  the  indi\idual  names,  but  use 
those  of  the  master  for  convenience.  Thus 
the  inquiry  ma)-  be  heard,  "What  can  1 
pass  your  ladyship?''  "Duke,  what  will  you 
take?" 

Willie-  dii  these  servants  all  conic  from — 
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who  supplies  them  ?  There  are  formal  and 
informal  registry  offices.  One  coachman 
•carries  tlie  news  of  Jones  leaving  to  antjthcr  ; 
there  are  inquiries  at  the  china  siiop,  or  the 
mistress  "just  mentions  it  "  to  her  butcher,  a 
most  respectable  man,  who  has  served  her 
since  her  marriage.  There  are  also  Servants' 
Homes,  to  each  of  which  a  registry  is  at- 
tached, and  which  may  be  termed,  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name. 
Protection  So- 
cieties, as  the 
officials  fight  the 
servants'  battles 
for  them,  reco\'er- 
ing  wages  due 
and  giving  them 
that  "  character  " 
without  which 
they  can  never 
get  a  respectable 
situation.  The 
■difficulties  of 
securing  true 
characters  are 
enormous  — 
about  one  -  half 
the  mistresses  are 
employed  in  ob- 
taining servants' 
characters  from 
the  other  half — 
and  when  ob- 
tained they  are 
not  always  to  be 
relied  upon,  for 
a  mistress  "  does 
not  like  to  have 
unpleasantness." 

The  law  of  master  and  servant  also  is  suf- 
ficiently rigid,  and  prevents  a  mistress  from 
recording  suspicions  which  she  cannot  prove. 
Certain  registries  —  among  them  the  one 
depicted  in  our  illustration  on  page  351,  which 
"  suits  "  over  50,000  customers  yearly — have 
a  black  list,  which  is  carefulh'  posted  up  and 
which  records  the  history  of  the  black  sheep, 
male  and  female.  Even  as  there  is  a  trade 
in  the  writing  of  begging  letters,  so  there  is 
one  in  the  manufacturing  of  servants'  char- 
acters, and  such  a  calling  will  prosper,  in 
spite  of  all  risks  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment,   so    lone    as    a    written    character    is 
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deemed  sufficient.  What  can  there  be  to 
])re\ent  the  accomplice  from  impersonating 
the  complaisant  mistress  who  is  losing  a 
"  treasure  "  ?  The  Associated  Guild  of  Regis- 
tries does  much  to  separate  the  sheej)  from 
the  goats,  but  it  cannot  prevent  the  risk  to 
servants  who  answer  specious  advertisements 
There  are  "  situations,"  with  "  good  wage.- 
for  suitable   young    women,"    which    are   not 

"  places  "  within 
the  a  c  c  e  1:1 1  e  d 
meaning  (jf  the 
word,  and  if  the 
lights  in  Servant 
L  (J  n  d  o  n  are 
bright  the 
shadows  are 
black    indeed. 

A  much-dressed 
lady  is  deep  in 
conversation  with 
the  head  of  the 
registr}'  office. 
She  is  the  wife 
of  a  rich  trades- 
man at  Clapham. 
She  keeps  a 
cook  -  ge  neral, 
house-parlour- 
maid, and  nurse. 
They  are  all  ver_\^ 
trim  and  neat, 
and  the  house- 
parlourmaid 
wears  the  latest 
thing  in  cap 
streamers.  The 
nurse's  white 
dress  in  summer 
and  her  grey  uniform  in  winter  mark  her 
separation  from  the  common  nurse  in 
colom-ed  clothes.  These  servants  ha\-e  good 
places,  and  they  know  it,  although  the  rule 
of  "  No  followers  allowed  "  is  stricth-  adhered 
to.  The\-  serve  their  mistress  fairl\%  though 
they  do  not  care  about  her.  The  children 
are  the  bond  between  them  ;  and  "  cook  "  is 
alwa\'s  sure  of  a  kiss  if  she  asks  for  one,  for 
the  children — as  yet — are  no  respecters  of 
persons.  Next  door  to  them  lives  Selina, 
grim  and  gre}-,  who  serves  her  old-maid 
mistress  with  a  faithfulness  proof  against 
all    temptations,    but    who    rules    her   with   a 
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combination  of  obstinate  humilityand  rampant 
remonstrances.  Yet  her  mistress,  who  some- 
times sheds  a  tear  in  secret  becau.se  "  Selina 
is  so  cross,"  would  not  change  her  for  all  the 
streamer-bedecked  parlourmaids  in  the  world. 

Across  the  road  a  N'oung  housemaid  sings 
as  she  does  her  work.  She  has  joined  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  a  portrait  of 
her  "  G.F.S.  lad_\' "  is  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
her  prctt\-  attic  bedroom  looking  over  the 
Common.  On  Sunda)-s  she  gets  out  to 
service  regularly.  She  lifts  her  dress  high  to 
show  the  starched  white  petticoat  beneath  it, 
and  as  .she  carries  her  new  prayer-book  in  the 
other  hand  she  feels  sure  that  soon  there  will 
be  a  desirable  young  man  only  too  ready  to 
walk  (jut  with  her,  and  then  she  would  not 
change  places  with  an)-one  in  the  world. 

Let  us  now  enter  one  of  the  fashionable 
squares  on  a  summer  afternoon.  Servant 
life  is  manifest  on  ever\'  hanrl.  In  tin- 
garden  nurses  arc  sitting  untler  the  ticcs  ; 
from  the  doors  liu-  childrL'u  and  nursery 
maids  are  drising  off  to  the  park,  with  the 
schoolroom  footman  on  the  bo.\.  A  newsboy 
comes  leisurely  across  the  .square,  making  it 
ring  with  his  cry,  "  Hall  the  winners!"  lie 
knows  his  customers.  'I'iie  door  of  a  great 
hou.se  (jpcn.s.  A  powdered  footman  stands  on 
the  steps  and  signals  in  the  boy  ;    his  face  is 


anxious  as  he  takes  the 
l.)aper.  He  is  gone  in  a 
moment,  and  the  house 
is  impassive  and  undis- 
turbed once  more.  A 
little  later  the  butler 
comes  out,  and  makes  his 
way  along  Piccadilly  to- 
wards Charing  Cross.  He 
drops  in,  say,  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  for  a  moment, 
and  hears  news  of  the 
latest  interesting  arrival. 
He  has  several  friends 
there,  one  a  c//ef  in  the 
ser\-ants'  kitchen,  which 
provides  for  the  wants  of  the  staff  of 
500  persons  ;  another  a  waiter  in  the  banquet- 
ing-room.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  hotel 
fire  brigade,  and  the  butler  stays  to  witness 
a  drill  and  practice.  His  master  is  a  naval 
officer,  so  he  next  \isits  a  friend,  a  waiter 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  who  gives 
him  the  latest  gossip;  for  in  the  recreation 
room  set  apart  for  the  club  servants  the 
day's  news  is  discussed  with  \igour  o\er  a 
game  of  billiards. 

In  connection  with  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  is  a  Servants'  Club  which  offers  a 
\ariety  of  attraction.s.  The  Chesterfield 
Union,    a    benefit    society    for    gentlemen's 
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servants,  meets  on  the  fjround-floor.  Abme 
are  a  couple  of  billiard  tables  and  one  for 
bagatelle,  while  in  the  basement  are  a  skittle 
alley  and  a  fine  ping-pong  table.  The  top 
floor  contains  a  reading  and  dining  room, 
where  a  chop  and  tea  may  be  obtained  at 
one  end,  and  light  literature  at  the  other ; 
here,  too,  smoking  concerts  such  as  are  de- 
picted in  our  illustration  below  are  organised 
by  the  members. 

A  coachmen's  club  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Berkeley  Square, 
and  the  Duke  (jf  Westminster  gave  land  for 
the  Grosvenor  Club  in  Buckingham  Palace 
Road  ;  but  here,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
members  who  are  servants,  men  engaged  in 
other  occupations  are  also  admitted. 

Hyde  Park  is  the  real  recreation  ground  of 
West-End  servants.  Before  the  clew  is  off 
the  grass  the  grooms  are  exercising  the 
horses.  Here  is  a  grey-haired  man,  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  "  the  famil_\',"  now 
proudly  superintending  the  bab\'  horseman- 
ship of  the  }'oung  heir  on  his  diminutive 
pony.  Behind  him  flies  a  young  girl  at 
full  canter,  her  long  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  as  the  groom  thunders  along  after  his 


delightful  little  mistress.  As  the  sun  grows 
hotter  the  "generals"  bring  their  "  bibies " 
to  sprawl  and  sleep  on  the  grass.  The  neat 
maid  returning  from  a  hairdressing  lesson  in 
Bond  Street  has  an  interesting  chat  with  a 
gentleman's  gentleman  who  lias  just  turned 
his  master  out  in  first-class  style,  and  is  him- 
self as  near  a  copy  of  him  as  possible.  In 
the  late  afternoon  the  magnificent  coachman 
surveys  with  stolid  pride  his  equall\-  magnifi- 
cent horses,  as  they  sweep  round  into  the 
Drive — "  my  horses,"  which  even  "  her  lad)^- 
ship  "  cannot  have  out  at  will.  As  dusk  falls 
sweethearts  crowd  the  shady  alles's  of  the  Park 
or  wile  away  an  hour  upon  the  Serpentine  ; 
and  more  than  one  of  the  cyclists  enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening  is  a  domestic  servant. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  a  visitor  to  her  friend, 
''  another  new  bic\-cle,  and  such  a  beauty  ?  " 
as  she  looked  at  two  machines  side  by  side 
in  the  narrow  hall. 

"Oh,  no!  That  is  not  mine  ;  that  is  cook's — 
she  says  she  can't  keep  in  condition  unless 
she  has  her  ride  every  day." 

The  great  wheel  of  life  in  London  is  for 
ever  turning,  and  the  hands  which  turn  it  are 
those  of  the  ser\'ants. 
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LONDON'S    LITTLE    WORRIES. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


SOME  one  has  said  that  a  succession 
of  little  worries  has  a  worse  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  than  one  tj'reat 
big  worry.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Londoner's  life  is 
beset  with  little  worries,  antl  that  lie  inana<i;es 
to  bear  up  a<,^'u'nst  them  with  commendable 
fortitude. 

The  business  man  has  a  hundred  little 
worries  beside  the  ordinary  and  leL;itimale 
cares  of  his  business.  Let  him  be  t^uarded 
in  his  office  never  .so  effectually  the  worriers 
will  inanaLje  to  Ljet  at  him.  The}-  will 
waylay  him  in  the  street  as  he  gfjes  to  his 
lunch,  stop  liiin  on  the  steps  of  tlie  Metro- 
politan Railway  as  he  is  about  tn  di\e 
clown  below  for  his  evcninff  train,  seize  his 
arm  as  he  is  stepping  into  his  hansom  or 
his  brougham.  As  a  rule  these  people  ha\e 
.some  slight  claim  (jf  acquaintanceship  or 
introduction,  or  the  City  man  would  make 
short  work  of  them.  The  worrier  general Iv 
succeeds    in    capturing    his    |jrey    just    when 


e\'ery  second  is  \aluable.  Tliere  are  heads  of 
great  business  houses  who  face  a  commercial 
crisis  with  iron  nerves,  but  are  haunted  day 
and  niLjht  by  the  dread  of  being  held  up 
b_\-  one  of  the  worr)-ing  fraternit}-. 

While  the  business  man  is  suffering  in 
the  C'it)-,  his  wife  has  frc<|ucnll\-  her  little 
worries  at  home.  In  this  catalogue  the 
great  servant  question  does  not  enter,  for 
when  a  \\drr\-  comes  in  that  dii'cction  it 
is  almost  alway.s  a  big  one.  The  ne.Kt- 
door  neighbours  are  a  fruit t'ul  source  of  a 
wife's  little  worries.  Tin;  fann'ly  on  one  side 
liave  dear  little  children  who  play  at  ball  in 
the  garden.  If  they  would  keep  the  ball  on 
their  (jwn  gi'ound  all  wnuld  be  well,  hut  it 
is  constantly  coming  c)\er  into  some  one 
else's.  If  you  are  the  some  one  else  and 
amiable,  \'ou  don't  object  to  your  .servant 
answering  the  pitiful  little  cry,  "  Please  will 
)'ou  give  me  my  ball?"  say  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  I>ut  if  the  youthful  ])lcaders 
cannot    make    an\-iine    hear   the\-    will    come 
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to  the  front  door  and  ritiLj  and  ask  per- 
mission to  cjo  into  the  i^arden  themselves  and 
hunt  for  the  missiny  jiroperly.  If  it  lias 
hidden  itself  among-  the  tlower  beds  the 
search  is  not  always  conducted  with  dex- 
terity of  tread.  When  it  dawns  ui^on  yuu 
that  your  neiLjhbour's  children  are  makin;^ 
your  garden  their  daily  hunting  ground  for 
lost  balls,  }'ou  lose  your  temper.  One  flay 
you  pronounce  an  ultimatum.  You  will 
preserve  your  flowers  though  a  hundred 
balls  be  lost.  Then  }-ou  are  looked  upnn 
as  unneighbourly  by  the  children's  parents. 
They  scowl  at  you  when  }-ou  meet  in  the 
street.  Occasionally  on  fine  summer  even- 
ings they  make  audible  remarks  to  )-our 
disparagement. 

A  small  vendetta  grows  sometimes  out 
of  this  lost  ball  business.  You  find  a  dead 
cat  in  your  garden  path,  and  \'ou  credit  it  at 
once  to  the  big  brother  next  door.  Occasion- 
ally you  look  up  from  your  garden  chair 
and  discover  the  small  children  at  an  upper 
window  making  rude  faces  at  )-ou.  A  letter 
for  you,  left  by  mistake  at  j'our  neighbour's 
house,  is  kept  for  two  days  and 
then  given  back  to  the  postman. 
Unneighbourly  messages  are  sent  in 
when  you  have  a  musical  evening. 

Music  enters  largel}'  into  the 
catalogue  of  London's  little  worries. 
The  piano  next  door  is  a  fertile 
source  of  annoyance.  In  a  flat  it 
occasionally  embitters  existence.  In 
most  London  houses  there  is  a 
piano,  and  it  must  occasionall_\-  be 
played.  But  the  hours  of  practice 
are,  as  a  rule,  ill  chosen.  A  piano 
against  a  wall  in  terraces  or  semi- 
detached villas  invariably  plays  into 
two  houses  at  once.  The  next-door 
piano  sometimes  leads  to  the  Law 
Courts. 

There  are  three  animals  who 
contribute  largely  to  London's  little 
worries — the  dog  that  barks,  the  cat 
that  trespasses,  and  the  cock  that 
crows.  The  parrot  is  a  rarer  source 
of  annoyance,  but  he  makes  up  for 
it  by  being  more  persistent.  Tcj 
live  next  door  to  a  screaming  parrot 
would  tax  the  patience  of  Job. 
People  who  have  suffered  under  the 


infliction  have  often  wondered  wh}'  it  was 
not  inclufled  in  the  lengthy  list  of  that  good 
man's  visilation.s. 

The  dog  does  not  matter  so  much  in 
the  daytime;  such  noise  as  he  makes 
mingles  with  and  is  lost  in  the  general 
bronhalia.  liut  when  in  the  dead  of  night 
— the  hour  of  sleep — he  begins  to  howl,  or 
to  bark  savagely  at  imaginary  burglars,  or 
to  bay  the  moon,  he  is  a  source  of  discom- 
fort to  an  entire  neighbourhood.  Many  a 
father  of  a  family  forgets  that  his  wife  is 
awake  too,  when  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  his  mouth  speaketh. 

The  cat  worry  leads  to  a  retaliation  of 
a  more  practical  kind.  It  has  been  known 
to  cause  threats  of  murder  to  poor  pussy. 
"  If  she  comes  into  m)-  garden  again,  madam," 
cries  the  indignant  householder  proud  of 
his  floriculture,  "  I'll  shoot  that  cat  I  "  There 
is  a  more  terrible  end  than  being  shot. 
It  is  one  to  which  poor  Tom  often  comes 
through  playing  Romeo  under  the  balcony 
of  a  feline  Juliet.  The  Capulets  in  their 
wrath  with  the  Montagus   seek   the   Apothe- 
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car}',  and  the  dose  proves  fatal  to  Romeo, 
who,  finding  a  tempting  supper  in  Juliet's 
garden,  partakes  of  it  and  crawls  home  to 
die.  You  may  see  at  an_\-  time  in  London 
handbills  offering  a  reward  f^r  information 
which  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
poisoner  of  a  favourite  cat.  In  the  Dogs' 
Cemeter\-  in  H\-de  Park  a  heartbroken 
mistress  has  buried  her  murdered  tabb}-. 
Over  its  grave  originally  was  an  inscription 
which  consigned  to  dreadful  torture  here- 
after the  heartless  assassin.  The  inscription 
was  considered  out  of  order  in  a  cemeter)-, 
and  the  lady  was  compelled  to  remo\e  it. 
So  she  went  to  a  Chaldean  student  and  had 
the  inscription  translated  into  that  language. 
There  it  now  figures  on  Pussy's  headstone. 
As  no  one  can  read  it,  it  gives  no  offence. 
But  the  curse  remains. 

The  parrot  up  to  a  certain  point,  when 
his  language  has  been  carefully  selected  for 
him,  is  amusing.  But  he  begins  to  be  the 
reverse  when  he  is  placed  in  the  balcony 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  a  summer's  da\'. 
In  his  joy  he  becomes  incoherent,  and 
shrieks.  When  a  jubilating  parrot  shrieks 
for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  stretch  he  is 
the  little  worry  of  an  entire  neighbourhood. 

The  begging  letter  impostor  who  knocks 
at   your     door    and     leaves    a    catalogue    of 
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his  miseries,  stating  that  he  will  call  for 
an  answer  later  on,  is  an  infliction  .so 
widespread  that  he  deserves  an  article  to 
himself  He  often  works  in  connection  with 
a  gang. 

The  rush  for  the  omnibus  is  a  little 
worry  which  the  fair  sc.x  appreciate  more 
than  the  mere  man.  \'()u  can  see  a  crowd 
of  ladies  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
standing  at  well-known  street  corners,  and 
every  face  is  anxious.  For  'bus  after  'bus 
comes  up  full  inside  and  out.  On  wet  days 
the  anxict)-  is  increased,  for  then  "inside" 
is  a  necessity.  To  make  sure  of  securing  a 
scat  in  the  'bus  is  alwa\\s  an  an.xicty  to  a 
woman,  when  her  time  is  limited,  or  she  has 
tcj  Ijc  ,Tt  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  liour. 
When  it  is  a  case  of  the  "  last  'bus,"  the 
anxiet)'  becomes  tearful,  almost  h\-sterical. 
i'or  to  many  a  cab  is  a  consideration  ;  the 
difference  between  half-a-crown  and  two- 
pence is  sufficient  to  worry  the  careful  house- 
wife who  has  a  limited  income,  the  young 
pi-iifosional  lady,  the  governe.ss,  or  the  shop 
assistant. 

In  the  winter  lime  there  are  little  won-ies 
with  the  dninestic  intci'inr  which  (li>tiirl.) 
the  whole  famil\'.  The  chinnie}-  that  icill 
fill  the  sitting  room  with  a  clioking  smoke 
is  one  of  them.      In    the    sninmer   tin-  chiin- 
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ney,  always  a  fertile  source  of  anxiety, 
varies  the  jjerformancc  by  emiJtyiny;  its 
soot  suddenly  over  the  hearthrug  and 
carpet,  and  reducing  antimacassars  and 
chair  covers  to  a  pitiful  plight  indeed.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  frost  sets  in,  conies  the 
worry  of  the  frozen  cistern  and  the  waterless 
home.  When  the  frost  is  followed  by  a 
sudden  thaw  comes  the  worst  worry  of  all 
— the  bursting  pipe.  Then  the  household 
assembles  luu'riedly  with  cries  of  terror,  as 
through  the  ceiling  descends  a  sudden  moun- 
tain torrent.  The  servants  rush 
hither  and  thither  with  basins  and 
buckets  to  collect  the  cataract, 
and  a  male  member  is  despatched 
in  hot  haste  for  the  plumber.  In 
most  cases  the  plumber  is  wanted 
in  half  a  dozen  houses  at  once 
and  arrives  when  the  last  possible 
pound's  worth  of  mischief  has 
been  done. 

The  chimnc}'  on  fire,  in  addition 
to  the  mess  and  anxiet}'  and  the 
damage,  means  a  summons  and 
a  fine.  "  Onl_\'  a  chim."  is  the 
official  report  at  the  fire  station 
when  the  message  for  help  comes 
through,  but  "  onl_\-  a  chim."  is 
very  expensive  to  the  London 
householder. 

One  of  the  worries  to  which 
all  Londoners  are  subjected  is 
that  of  having  their  pockets 
picked  There  is  not  a  da\' 
passes  but  a  lad}'  finds  that  while 
shoppir.g,  or  travelling  by  'bus  or 
tram  or  by  train,  she  has  been  relieved  of 
her  purse,  which  she  in\-ariably  carries  in 
a  manner  to  facilitate  its  extraction  b_\-  the 
expert  London  thief.  When  she  returns 
to  her  home  pale,  tearful  and  excited,  and 
gasps  out,  "  I've  had  my  pocket  picked — 
m\'  purse  is  gone ! "  the  worr_\'  is  shared 
by  her  famih'.  Then  there  is  frequently 
much  anxious  calculation  as  to  what  was 
in  it.  People  who  lose  their  purses  are 
rarely  quite  sure  what  was  in  them.  Some- 
times there  is  intense  relief  to  find  that  a 
five-pound  note  or  a  trinket  had  been  left 
at  home.  Papa  does  not  carry  his  mone\' 
so  recklessly  as  Mamma,  but  he  occasion- 
ally loses  his  watch,  or  a  pin,  and  be  he 
94 


never  so  well-to-do  the  loss  is  a  wr)rry 
to  him.  lie  regrets  that  watch  and  refers 
to  it  for  many  a  month  afterwards.  If  it 
is  a  gold  one  he  registers  a  vow  never 
again   to  wear  anj-thing  but   a   Waterbury. 

The  lost  umbrella  is  a  little  worry  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  The  umbrella  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  articles  that  Londoners  have 
a  habit  of  losing.  It  is  left  in  cabs 
and  trams  and  railway  trains  and  on 
counters.  It  occasionally  happens  that  \-ou 
are   utterl)-   unable  to  say  zoliere  you  left  it. 


BEHIND    THE    SMOKERS. 

The  umbrella  acquires  a  new  value  in  the 
Londoner's  e\'es  when  he  comes  home 
without  it.  In  the  first  hour  of  his  berea\'e- 
ment  he  discovers  that  his  umbrella  was 
very  dear  to  him.  Few  of  us  lose  an 
umbrella  with  equanimit\\  It  is  always  a 
passing  cloud  across  the  e\er\'clav  skies  of 
life. 

In  humble  homes  washing  da}-  is  a 
little  worr_\- — especialh-  to  father.  Mother's 
mind  is  occupied,  and  the  feminine  nose  is 
not  so  delicate  in  the  matter  of  the  steamy 
odour  which  washing  diffuses  through 
the  house.  In  the  humble  home,  scrub- 
bing da\'  is  also  a  trial  to  the  male 
members.     For  this  reason  man\-  respectable 
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u-<jrking  -  class  fathers  do  not  immediately 
return  to  the  domestic  roof  when  released 
from  toil  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Spring  cleaning  and  house  painting  are 
little  worries  with  which  all  Londoners  are 
familiar.  I  hesitate  to  put  spring  clean- 
ing in  the  catalogue.  It  extends  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  runs  into  so  many 
"  new "  things  in  the  carpet  and  curtain 
line  which  "  we  really  must  have  "  when  the 
house  has  been  done  up,  that  it  strikes  the 
major  rather  than  the  minor  note  in  one's 
"  troubled  lot  below." 

The  latchkey  occasionally  leads  to  a  little 
worry.  Sometimes  we  go  out  without  it 
when  we  are  supposed  In  ha\e  it  with  us. 
This  always  happens  when  its  possession 
is  most  sorely  needed.  Paterfamilias  is 
going  to  a  City  banquet,  <jr  to  dine  at 
his  club,  and  won't  be  home  till  late. 
The  household  retires  at  its  usual  time. 
About  one  o'clock  the  head  nf  ilu-  family 
returns  from  the  festivity  in  a  hansom. 
He  pays  the  driver  and  dismisses  him, 
then  puffing  calmly  at  his  cigar  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  latchkey.  It  isn't 
there.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  knock. 
It  is  no  good  ringing,  because  the  bells  ring 
below,  and  everyone  is  upstairs.  So  he 
knock.s,  gently  at  first,  then,  .seeing  no  light 
moving  about,  he  knocks  again  and  ]jresently 


loses  his  temper  and 
bangs  furiously.  The 
whole  neighbourhood 
probably  hears  him  before 
his  own  people.  But 
eventually  he  sees  a  light, 
and  inside  the  door  he 
can  hear  a  nervous  hand 
manipulating  the  chain. 

The  forgotten  latchkey 
is  a  little  worr}-  that  wise 
men  have  decided  to 
avoid.  They  now  carry 
the  useful  and  convenient 
article  on  a  chain  attached 
to  their  braces. 

There  are  Londoners 
who  suffer  systematic 
anno}-ance  from  the  un- 
fortunate peculiarities  of 
the  locality  in  which  they 
have  made  a  home. 
Brown  is  in  a  constant  state  of  fever  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  certain  church  bells, 
which  he  declares  ring  without  ceasing. 
Jones  is  the  victim  of  a  steam  whistle, 
which  at  some  large  works  hard  by  his 
happy  home  makes  hideous  disturbance  at 
an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning  and  at 
intervals  during  the  da}-.  Robinson  is  the 
victim  of  "  \ibration,"  a  railwa)-  passing  near 
his  residence,  his  window\s  are  perpetually 
rattling,  his  house  occasionally  "  shudders," 
and  when  a  limited  mail  passes  in  the  night 
his  bed  (the  expression  is  his)  "  rocks  him  " 
not  to  sleep  but  out  of  it. 

.Street  noises  have  become  such  madden- 
ing minor  worries  to  Londoners  of  late 
years  that  the  law  has  been  invoked.  The 
old  London  cries  are  no  longer  prized  for 
their  quaintness.  The  street  hawker  is 
ordei'ed  to  moderate  his  methods  by  the 
passing  policeman,  and  the  newspaper  boy 
gets  fourteen  days  for  announcing  ancjther 
"great  railway  accident"  or  a  "shocking 
murder"  to  the  homestaying  householder. 

There  are  liftli:  woiries  of  the  outdoor 
walk  with  whiili  all  Londoners  are  familiar. 
Orange  peel  and  banana  skins  on  the 
pa\ement  are  sr)  worrying  to  pedestrians 
that  special  police  notices  are  issued  with 
regard  to  tlu-ni. 

The  Londoner  wh(j  doesn't  smoke  is  con- 
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sti'intly  findiny  a  worry  in  tlic  1  juKldiicr 
who  does.  Since  the  fair  sex  and  ihe  "  ]jale 
young  curate "  have  socially  elevated  the 
top  of  the  'bus  and  the  njof  of  the  tram 
there  has  been  continual  outcry  against  the 
outside  smoker,  who  puffs  his  tobacco 
into  an  eye  that  looks  upon  it  uns)-m- 
pathetically.  On  some  'buses  and  trams 
in  the  back  seats  only  may  pipe,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  be  indulged  in.  The  tobacco  smoke 
worry  has  been  relieved  to  this  extent. 

There  is  another  little  worry  which  many 
Londoners  have  endured  for  years  almost 
uncomplainingly,  that  is  the  worry  of  trying 
to  buy  a  postage  stamp  after  8  p.m.  in  a 
suburban  neighbourhood.  It  occasional  1\' 
leads  to  another  little  worry,  namely,  a  letter 
of  no  particular  interest,  for  which  you  ha\c 
to    pay  the  postman  twopence. 

That  the  area  merchant — the  gentleman 
with  a  bag  on  a  barrow — who  calls  at 
your  area  door  to  barter  with  your  cook 
is  a  worry  is  proved  by  the  large  number 
of  London  houses  which  now  e.xhibit  in 
bold  display  the  printed  legend  "  No 
Bottles,"  sometimes  in  conjuncticjn  -with  the 
warning  hint  "  Beware  of  the  Dog." 


.\gainst  this  worry  one  can  alwas's  barri- 
cade one's  doors,  but  there  is  a  worrier  from 
whom  there  is  little  protection.  The  whin- 
ing beggar  who  f(jllows  nervous  women  in 
the  lonely  street  after  nightfall  is  not  easily 
disposed  of.  If  the  beggar  is  a  man  he  has 
onl)'  to  look  \-illainous  and  to  talk  gruffly 
to  levy  his  blackmail.  If  the  beggar  is  a 
woman  she  sometimes  obtains  her  object 
by  pleasantly  referring  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
left  the  bedside  of  a  child  who  is  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever,  small-po.x,  or  some  other 
infectious  disease.  There  arc  nervous  ladies 
who,  after  being  accompanied  for  a  few 
minutes  by  such  a  woman,  not  only  bestow 
alms  in  their  alarm,  but  rush  home  and 
disrobe  and  subject  their  clothes  to  a  dis- 
infecting process  before  they  wear  them 
again.  For  the  worrying  beggar  with  the 
scarlatina  child  always  takes  care  to  rub 
shoulders  with   her  prey. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  London's  little 
worries,  but  the)'  are  a  sample  of  the 
mass.  They  are  inevitable  in  the  comple.x 
life  of  a  great  city.  On  the  whole  they  are 
borne  philosophically  by  everyone — except 
the  people  personally  affected  b}-  them. 
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LONDON'S    WASH-HOUSES    AND    BATHS. 

By  I.  BROOKE-ALDER. 


GREAT  as  have  been  the  improvements  to 
London,  and  numerous  the  benefits 
bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants  during 
recent  years,  there  is  probably  no  item  of 
advancement  more  noticeable  than  that 
which  concerns  provision  for  cleanliness. 
Time  was  when  to  find  a  fitted  bath-room  in 
an  otherwise  elegant  private  house  was  the 
exception,  and  when  a  swimming  bath  was 
a  well-nigh  unknown  luxury  to  dwellers  in 
the  Metropolis  ;  but  nowadays  quite  modest 
houses  boast  their  hot-water  furnished  bath, 
rendering  the  all-over  wash  an  easily  acquired 
feature  of  the  daily  programme  ;  and  almost 
every  district  owns  its  public  bathing  estab- 
lishment, comprising  under  one  roof  several 
grades  of  baths — private  and  swimming. 

But    besides    these    noteworthy    signs    of 
grace,  immense  progress  has  been  made  in 


regard  to  wash-houses,  or  laundries,  where, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  public 
is  pro\ided  with  accommodation  and  every 
time-saving  appliance  for  the  washing  of 
clothes  and  household  belongings.  For  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  facilities  for  cleanli- 
ness thanks  are  due  to  the  various  Borough 
Councils  and  to  the  liberality  of  certain 
philanthropists,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  (ordinarily)  grumbling  ratepa\'ers,  have 
provided  the  means  to  this  satisfactory 
end.  The  modern  public  baths  and  their 
adjacent  wash-houses  are  the  natural  result  of 
the  gradual  adoption  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
relating  to  this  subject.  The  comprehensive 
scale  of  their  enterprise  can  be  gauged  by 
realising  the  extent  to  which  they  ha\e  been 
adopted  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 
Their    far-reaching    influence    for    good    can, 
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however,  only  be  adequateh'  judi;ed  b\-  those 
who  are  famihar  with  the  dail_\'  hfe  of 
Living  London,  in  its  many  phases,  from 
the  lowest  upwards. 

To  such  a  well-informed  Cockney  the  con- 
sideration of  "  how  London  washes "  would 
provide  a  fairly  exhaustive  review  of 
Metropolitan  existence.  He  would  see  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  various  representatives 
of  hard-working  poverty  washing  their 
meagre  scraps  of  clothing  ;  the  moderately 
prosperous  mem- 
bers  of  the 
tradesman  class 
enjoying  frequent 
hot  baths  ;  the 
vast  numbers 
that  stand  for 
energetic  youth 
taking  lessons  in 
swimming,  or 
joining  in  aquatic 
sports  ;  and  the 
smaller  detach- 
ment which  im- 
per  so  nates 
leisurely  wealth 
induleintj    in    the 


various  kinds  of  comparatively  expensive 
baths,  such  as  medicated,  electric,  vapour, 
spray,  and  Turkish. 

The  first  visit  to  a  public  wasli-house  is  an 
experience  that  is  not  easily  banished  fnjm 
the  memory,  especially  if  it  take  place  in 
a  poor  locality  and  on  a  jjopular  day.  Shore- 
ditch,  IIackne\',  Bermondsey,  Westminster, 
Soho  (Marshall  .Street,  Goltien  Square),  are 
fruitful  examples,  and  Friday  and  Saturday 
notable  da}'s.  Marjdcbone  runs  them  close. 
1 1  is  remarkable  that  as  the  week  progresses 
the  class  of  person  who  brings  her  possessions 
to  the  wash-houses  deteriorates.  By  some 
unwritten  law  or  unpublished  code  of  manners 
the  orderly  members  of  the  local  community 
almost  entirely  monopolise  the  first  half  of 
the  week,  whilst  the  last  three  days  belong 
to  a  gradually  descending  scale.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  almost  invariable  rule  are 
furnished  b)-  those  whose  wage-earning 
employment  lea\cs  them  free  only  during 
the  "earl)'  closing"  hours  of  Saturday.  On 
Monday  come  demure  dames,  primly 
precise  of  bearing,  arrayed  with  an  almost 
awe-inspiring  neatness,  even  to  the  full 
complement  of  buttons  on  boots  and  gloves, 
and  the  e.xact  adjustment  of  the  chenille 
spotted  veil  Behind  these  worthy  matrons 
is  borne   by  an  attendant  the    brown    paper 
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enclosed  consignment  of  linen  destined  for 
the  soapsuds.  Tuesdaj-  sees  a  reproduction 
of  such  dignified  processions,  with,  perhaps, 
less  dignity  as  the  afternoon  advances.  By 
Wednesday  all  pomp  and  vanity  have  dis- 
appeared. Washing  is  frankl}-  carried,  tied 
up  in  a  sheet  by  the  laundress  herself,  the 
great  bundle  protruding  from  the  shawl  that 
serv^es  her  as  hat  and  mantle  combined,  or 
it  shares  a  crippled  perambulator  with  two 
small  children.  To  Tom  and  Sallie  the 
weekly  sojourn  in  the  wash-house  ante-room, 
"  'long  er  Mrs.  O'Hagan's  Pat  and  Norah," 
while  their  mothers  do  the  washing,  is  the 
most  delightful  of  outings  ! 

On  entering  such  a  laundr}-  from  the  street, 
or  a  cool  stone  staircase,  the  immediate 
impression  is  of  overwhelming  heat  and 
discomforting  clouds  of  steam  ;  but  that  soon 
passes,  and  one  is  conscious  of  a  lofty,  well- 
ventilated  room,  divided  from  end  to  end 
by  rows  of  troughs,  separated  into  couples 
by  six-feet  high  partitions.  In  each  division 
stands  a  woman  washing  ;  at  her  feet  a  pile  of 
dirty  clothes,  and  behind  her  a  basket  of 
clean  ones.  Her  arms  are  plunged  elbow- 
deep  into  one  of  the  two  troughs  of  which 
she  is  temporary  proprietress.  Water  in 
plenty,  hot  and  cold,  is  hers  for  the  turning  of 
overhanging  taps,  whilst  the  con\'crsion  of 
the  rinsing  trough  into  a  copper  is  as  easily 
accomplished — by  opening  a  steam-containing 
valve.  Her  "  wash "  completed,  she  carries 
her  basket  to  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  row  of  wringers  situated  in  an  adjoining 
room.  A  few  moments  of  rapid  water-ex- 
pelling whirling  whilst  the  laundress  "  stands 
at  ease,"  and  the  clothes  are  returned  to 
her  almost  dry.  She  folds  them  on  long 
tables  near  at  hand,  and  puts  them  into 
a  mangle,  many  of  which  machines  are,  it 
should  be  stated,  now  worked  automatical!}'. 
Should  she  wish  to  iron  her  finer  items,  she 
has  but  to  take  ready-heated  irons  fnmi  the 
stfjve  hard  by.  Would  .she  air  her  clothes 
she  hangs  them  on  a  "  horse "  and  ]:)ushes 
it  into  a  hot-air  compartment. 

And  for  ail  this  luxury  as  laundress  the 
authorities  charge  but  three-halfpence  an 
hour!  Soap  and  soda  the}' do  not  |)ro\idc, 
nor  do  they  limit  her  t(j  any  given  number  of 
hours  ;  so  she  may  stay  fnjm  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
should  she  feel  disposed.    The  average  attend- 


ance at  each  wash-house  of  the  Metropolis 
is  from  two  to  three  hundred  persons  every 
weekda}-. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  most  crowded 
districts  how  man}'  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented by  these  people — a  blonde  Swedish 
girl  helping  a  dusky  daughter  of  the  South 
to  get  through  a  heap  of  ironing,  or  a  broad- 
nosed  Russian  grudgingly  lending  a  piece  of 
soap  to  a  sharp-featured  Polish  Jewess. 
Strange  peeps  into  home  tragedies  can  some- 
times be  gained,  as  when  the  overworked 
looking  eldest  child  comes  clattering  up  the 
stone  staircase  bringing  to  its  mother  for 
a  little  while,  the  few- weeks-old  baby ;  or 
when  the  half-sober  husband  lounges  in  to 
bull}-  the  price  of  another  drink  out  of  her. 
She  is  the  breadwinner,  it  seems. 

The  price  charged  for  hot  baths  and  use  of 
towels  is  twopence,  fourpence,  and  sixpence, 
according  to  class  and  locality,  and  half  each 
of  these  sums  for  children.  All  such  private 
baths  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
cabins  in  which  the}'  are  fi.\ed  are  furnished 
with  a  seat,  hocjks  for  clothing,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  best,  a  strip  of  carjiet,  mirror,  and 
brush  and  comb.  That  these  liberal  con- 
ditions are  appreciated  is  testified  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  used  b}-  between  fifty  and 
se\'ent\'  thousand  persons  at  each  institutit)n 
annuall}-.  At  Westminster  they  tell  a  tale  of 
a  certain  flower-seller  which  is  well  wurth 
quoting :  I'lver}'  Saturday  evening,  week  in, 
week  out,  comes  this  girl,  clad  just  as  she 
would  be  when  crying  "  Penn}'  er  bunch  "  on 
the  kerb-stone  She  enters  from  the  street 
by  the  "  wash-house  "  door,  and  proceeds  to  a 
pri\-ate  room,  where  she  takes  off  all  her 
clothes  but  her  skirt  and  jacket,  and  puts  her 
front  locks  into  curlers.  Then  she  hires  a 
trough,  mangle,  etc.,  for  an  hour,  submits  her 
underwear  to  the  cleansing  process,  finally 
hanging  it  up  to  air  ;  that  done,  she  buys  a 
ticket  for  a  twopcnii}-  hot  Ijath,  bathes  herself, 
puts  (Ml  her  clean  clothes,  combs  her  fringe,  and 
for  the  expenditure  of  tlireepence-lialfpenn\' 
emerges  as  good  an  iinil.ilicm  nf  "new  woman  " 
as  anybody  else  could  compass  at  any  price  ! 

I'or  those  who  can  afford  a  "first-class" 
balli  a  (1  imfi  iit,i])1c  waiting-room  is  pr()\idc(l, 
with  fire  and  a  goodly  supply  of  newspapers. 
It  often  serves  as  a  sort  of  House  of  .Assem- 
bly  to   a   certain   set   of   local    w  i  iiiliii.s,   who 
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count  on  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
meet  neitjhbours  and  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation. 

That  swimming  should  at  last  have  come 
to  be  regarded  b\'  the  School  Board  as  a 
necessary  item  of  education  is  a  fact  on 
which  we  should  heartily  congratulate  our- 
selves. Thanks  in  the  matter  are  undoubtedly 
■due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  private 
enthusiasts  as  well  as  to  the  energ)-  of  such 
philanthropic  bodies  as  the  Life-saving 
Society,  the  Swimming  Association  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  London  Schools  Swimming 
A.s.sociation. 

Practical  testimony  is  given  to  the  .serious- 
ness of  the  modern  views  of  the  situatiim 
by  the  provision  of  free  les.sons  in  swimming 
at  the  public  elementary  schools.  All  the 
summer  large  detachments  from  the  various 
Board  schools,  in  charge  of  masters  or  mis- 
tresses, present  themselves  daily  for  lessons 
at  several  of  the  bath.s.  Funny  scenes 
occur  when  the  children  take  their  first 
plunge  into  so  large  an  expanse  of  water ! 
Some  of  them  decline  to  leave  the  steps  at 
the  shallow  end,  or  cling  desperately  to  the 
rail  that  runs  round,  only  gaining  courage 
by  very  slow  degrees  and  after  having  been 
carried  about  by  the  patient  instructor.  But 
such  alarms  are  gradually  conquered,  and 
the  children  become  as  much  at  hnme  as 
ducks  in  the  water,  and  willingly  take  part 
in  various  sports  and  life-saving  instruction, 
their  competency  as  swimmers  and  life-savers 
often  being  the  means  of  rescuing  playmates 
from  drowning  in  the  course  of  holiday  expe- 


ditions. It  has  even  happened  that  a  child 
has  rescued  his  father. 

In  order  to  bring  the  benefits  afforded  by  the 
swimming  bath  within  the  reach  of  most  young 
folk  the  ordinary  twopenny  entrance-fee  is 
reduced  to  a  penny  for  schools  ;  and  that  the 
art  of  natation  may  be  more  generally  acquired 
many  University  men  and  others  generously 
gi\e  their  services  as  instructors  and  also  pay 
for  the  bath.  There  are,  for  instance,  associa- 
tions formed  amongst  the  Post  Office  employes, 
telegraph  boys,  shop  assistants,  poor  boys 
and  girls  in  Homes,  and  others,  all  of  which 
are  encouraged  by  well-known  enthusiastic 
experts,  and  meet  for  practice  and  instruction. 

The  swimming  clubs  of  London  number 
about  two  hundred,  and  are  composed  of 
members  of  every  clas.s — boys  and  girls, 
\'oung  men  and  maidens,  representing  all  the 
various  grades  of  well-being.  In  several 
instances  their  formation  resulted  from  the 
initiative  of  some  of  the  large  employers, 
such  as  Messrs.  Cook,  Son  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  who.se  care  for  the 
physical  de\-elopmcnt  of  their  clerks  and 
others  has  had  the  hajjpiest  effect  both 
mentall)^  and  ph\'sicall\-.  The  "  Ravens- 
bourne  "  is  the  designation  h\  which  Messrs. 
Cook's  club  is  known  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  work"  done  at  its  weekl}-  meetings, 
its  annual  display  at  Westminster  Baths  draws 
gi'cat  crowds  of  spectators — friends  of  the 
competitors  and  members  of  similar  asso- 
ciations. 

Another  popular  meeting  is  the  free  public 
dis])la_\-  lu-ld  e\ery   summer  at   the   llighgate 
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Ponds  by  the   Life-saxiny   Society,  at  wiiicli 
as  many  as  30,000  spectators  assemble. 

A  curious  lack  of  knowledc^e  of  self-pre- 
servation is  disclosed  by  our  soldiers,  it  having 
been  found  necessar\-  to  teach  swimming  to 
thousands  nf  the  Guards.  They  learned 
the  art  at  .St.  George's  l^aths,  ]5uckingham 
Palace  Road,  and  it  was  amusing  to  note 
that  some  of  the  stalv;art  fellows,  absolutely 
dauntless  in  other  circumstances,  showed  an 
almost  childlike  timidity  in  facing  so  un- 
accustomed an  experience,  llnw  wx-ll  their 
quickly  acquired  courage  and  al)ilit\-  in 
dealing  whh  water  ha\e  serxed  them  has 
since  been  remarkably  demonstrated. 

Although  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
community  is  making  undeniable  [irogress 
towards  the  popularising  of  swimming,  it 
is  found  somewhat  difficult  to  interest  the 
poorer  classes  of  girls  in  this  art.  Broadly 
speaking,  they  do  not  care  for  gymnastics  of 
whatever  sort  in  anything  like  the  degree 
that  their  brothers  do.  This  they  prove  by 
their  disregard  of  the  o]3portunit\'  for  e.xercise 
provided  all  the  winter  b\'  the  covering  in 
and  fitting  with  gymnastic  ap[jliances  of 
some  of  the  swimming  baths.  But  the  same 
remarks  do  neit  hold  good  in  connection  with 
the  sisters  of  our  public  school  boys.  Uni- 
versity men,  and  so  on  ;  the_\'  are  veritable 
mermaids  !  Ambitious  mermaids,  too,  with 
a  very  decided  in- 
tention to  ri\al  all 
comers  in  pro 
ficiency  and  grace. 
Thanks  to  their 
comprehensive  love 
of  frame-develop- 
ing sports,  their 
achievements  in  the 
water  are  of  no 
mean  order.  To 
see  them  at  their 
best  one  should 
belong  to  the  Bath 
Club,  a  luxurious 
institution  in  Dover 
Street,  Piccadilly, 
once  the  town 
mansion  of  Lord 
A  b  e  r  g  a  V  e  n  n  }• , 
where,  whilst  en- 
joying all  the 
95 


acKantages  of  an  ordinary  social  club,  one 
has  the  run  of  every  variety  of  bath — Turki.sh, 
shower,  douche,  swimming,  etc. — provided 
on  the  premises.  This  popular  and  well- 
managed  establishment  is  frequented  by  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  claim  the  use 
of  the  baths  on  alternate  da\-s.  There  are 
2,000  members,  of  whom  500  are  of  the 
gentler  sex. 

The  swimming  bath  at  this  club  is  unique 
in  its  acces.sories,  having  suspended  over  the 
water,  besides  several  diving  boards  and 
Newman's  water-chute,  not  a  few  gymnastic 
appliances,  such  as  trapeze  and  travelling 
rings.  The  contests  at  the  Hath  Club,  either 
for  the  men  members  or  their  feminine 
relatives,  alwa}-s  attract  a  large  attendance 
— spectators  filling  the  gallery  and  thickly 
surrounding  the  bath  edge.  The  variet}'  of 
costumes  worn  b}-  the  ladies  —  some  of 
mermaid-imitating  scales,  others  of  gaily 
striped  materials — and  the  floral  decorations 
of  the  place  provide  a  very  attractive 
spectacle. 

The  height  of  luxm-)-  in  the  wa)-  of  taking 
a  bath  is  attained  by  the  Turkish  variety. 
It  is  practised  in  perfection  at  the  Hammam 
(or  Turkish  bath)  in  Jerm\'n  Street,  St.  James's. 
It  costs  four  shillings,  and  it  takes  two  hours; 
but  nothing  )'et  in\-ented  by  Londoners,  or 
annexed    freim   abroad,   has    ever  come    near 
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the  delicious  experience  or  the  restorative 
quality  of  the  Turkish  bath.  One  enters,  a 
world-weary  wreck,  tired  from  travelling, 
working,  pleasuring,  ma}-be,  rheumatic  ;  one 
sits,  or  reclines,  in  a  succession  of  hot-air 
rooms,  each  of  the  eight  hotter  than  the  last 
— vaiying  from  112°  F.  to  280°  F. — until  a 
sufficient  perspiration  has  been  attained. 
Then  one  is  conducted  to  the  shampooing 
room,  and,  whilst  reposing  on  a  marble  slab, 
one  is  massaged  by  light-handed  attendants. 
That  process  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
brushes  and  different  soaps ;  and,  after  a 
variety  of  shower  douches  and  a  plunge  into 
cold  water,  the  bath  is  complete.  A  sojourn 
in  a  lofty  cooling  room,  a  quiet  smoke,  or 
a  light  meal,  and  one  sallies  forth  a  new- 
being.  A  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the  attendant 
hairdressers  makes  perfection  more  perfect. 

This  bath  is  patronised  by  gentlemen  onl\-, 
but  many  districts  now  boast  their  Mammam, 


open  to  both  sexes — among  others,  Charing 
Cross,  Earl's  Court,  Islington,  Camden  Town, 
Bri.xton — at  all  of  which  the  price  is  ex- 
tremely moderate,  some  even  descending  to 
one  shilling. 

The  vapour  bath  (obtainable  at  the 
Marylebone  and  a  few  other  public  baths) 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Turkish 
should  limited  time  be  a  consideration. 
Various  medicated  baths  are  also  used  by 
a  section  of  Londoners — such  as  pine,  bran, 
sulphur — to  cure  certain  ailments,  as  alterna- 
tive to  foreign  springs,  etc.,  whilst  electricity 
is  impelled  through  the  water  at  the  request 
of  some  others.  This  sort  of  bath  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedish 
s}-stem  of  treatment  (massage  and  exercises 
by  means  of  mechanical  appliances),  now 
much   practised   in   the   Metropolis. 

tjiven  the  desire  to  wash,  the  means  are 
certainK-  not  lacking  in   Living  London. 
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SCENES    FROM    OFFICIAL    LIFE    IN    LONDON. 

By    L.    BRINDLE. 


IT  has  been  said,  and  witli  ver\-  good 
reason,  that  the  things  that  impress 
one  most  in  London  are  the  things 
that  one  does  not  see,  which  one  cannot 
see,  but  of  which  one  has  a  tcjlerabh^  ac- 
curate knowledge  if  a  student  of  such 
matters,  deri\-ed  and  assimilated  from  a 
hundred  sources  in  the  course  of  man\' 
years. 

Royalt}',  Parliament,  the  Citv,  all  these 
are  in  truth  wonderfully  impressive,  and  we 
see  them,  or  something  pertaining  to  them, 
almost  every  day  of  our  lives  in  London. 
But  all  the  time  there  is  something  else 
which  we  feel  among  us,  but  which  we 
never  see  unless  we  are  more  than  usually 
favoured  mortals.  In  London,  especially 
when  some  country  visitor  is  with  us,  we 
often  feel  a  sense  of  pride  and  import- 
ance which  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  ostensible  wonders  of  the  capital 
and  partly  by  the  common  instinct  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gave  utterance  when  he 
remarked  to  Boswell,  "  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  more  learning  and  science  within 
the  circumference  of  ten  miles  from  where 
we    now    sit    than     in    all     the    rest    of    the 


kingdom."  \ei  even  with  all  this  there  is 
a  balance  still  to  be  accounted  for,  and  I 
think  that  if  most  of  m\-  readers  will 
examine  their  own  minds  on  the  subject 
the\-  will  agree  that  it  is  made  up  of  that 
other  instinct  which  consists  mainl}'  of  one's 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  here  in  Lon- 
don we  are  pulling  every  da}'  the  strings 
of  the  Km]3ire,  the  greatest  empire  which 
lias  e\er  existed.  We  do  not  see  these 
.strings,  nor  do  we  see  anybody  pulling 
them — seldom  indeed  do  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dignitaries  who  perform  this  awe- 
inspiring  task.  But  we  know  that  it  is 
done,  and  we  know  furthermore  that  there 
is  not  a  nation  of  the  world  but  has  just 
as  much  appreciation — it  ma\-  be  admiring 
appreciation  or  it  ma_\-  be  bitter  appreciation 
— of  this  great  and  all  -  important  fact  a.'- 
we  and  our  countr_\-  \isitor  have.  We 
walk  with  him  along  the  western  side  ol 
Whitehall,  and  we  point  out  to  him  the 
solid  and  statel}'  structures  which  make  this 
such  a  noble  thoroughfare.  And  it  is 
here,  within  an  area  of  but  a  few  acres 
after  all,  that  these  strings  arc  for  the  most 
jiart    pulled.     To-day    a    Minister  in    one  of 
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these  buildings  dictates  an  iiistnictiDii  to 
one  of  ills  private  secretaries  ;  an  hour 
kiter  the  message  which  is  the  result  of 
it  is  speeding  its  way  along  thousands  of 
miles  of  the  ocean  bed.  To-morrow  our 
great  pro-consul  acts  upt)n  the  order  which 
he  has  received,  and  the  news  of  the  sig- 
nificant departure  in  policy  is  cabled  back 
to  every  newspaper  in  London,  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  world — more  than  that, 
to  the  chancellery  of  ever_\-  Power  ;  and  the 
foreign  Ministers  knit  their  foreheads  and 
bite  their  pens  and  scowl  when  the)'  read  this 
news,  and  understand  that  Downing  Street 
has  advanced  another  point.  One  of  the 
big  strings  has  been  pulled  again. 

And,  again,  there  is  a  crisis  in  some  home 
affair  which  is  of  urgent  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  a  very  large  number  of  people. 
It  may  pertain  to  the  care  of  an  industry, 
or  to  the  soundness  of  the  people's  educa- 
tion, (jr  to  any  other  of  the  thousand  ques- 
tions which  e\er  and  again  are  troubling 
the  public  mind.  Interested  persons  hurr_\- 
now  to  Whitehall,  and  there  are  long 
conversations  in  the  rooms  of  Ministers, 
after  which  the  interested  persons,  with 
their  minds  all  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
trepidation,  go  their  way.  A  few  hours 
later  an  order  is  promulgated  from  the  seat 
of  authorit}',  and,  as  li]<ely  as  not,  the 
trouble  at  that  moment  is  at  an  end.  One 
of  the  smaller  strings  has  been  pulled. 
We  never  see  the  pulling  of  these  strings, 
but  we  feel  each  and  e\ery  day  that  it  is 
being  done  here  in  London  as  it  can  be 
nowhere  else,  and  somehow  this  grand, 
this  exalted  official  life  that  is  being  lived 
in  the  Metropolis  permeates  the  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe  and  gives  us  a  quicken- 
ing sense  of  pride  and  importance. 

But  now,  though  we  have  said  that  none 
of  these  things  are  visible,  we  will  a\'ail 
ourseKes  of  a  more  than  usuall_\"  special 
permit — which  we  will  sa\-  at  once  would 
be  granted  to  no  person  alive,  save  the 
King  and  his  Ministers — and  will  take  brief 
glimpses  at  some  of  the  scenes  which  are 
enacted  in  Downing  Street  and  other  places 
curtained  off  from  the  public  gaze.  When 
we  come  down  to  a  cold  anal_\'sis  there  is 
much  that  is  quite  ordinary  in  these  scenes  ; 
but  they   inspire  a  vast  amount  of  awe  not- 


withstanding. To  all  outward  appearances 
a  meeting  of  company  directors  is  much 
the  same  as  a  meeting  of  kings,  but  they 
are  very  different  meetings  after  all.  So  it 
is  with  these  .scenes. 

What  meeting,  for  instance,  would  one 
regard  with  greater  interest  and  curiosity 
than  a  meeting  of  the  C'al)inet,  fraught 
as  it  often  is  ^\■ilh  the  destiny  of  the 
nation?  'I'his  is  ,so  well  realised  that, 
especially  on  a  cold  damp  afternoon  in  the 
middle  of  winter  when  the  Ministers  gather 
themselves  together  from  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  in  Downing  Street  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  recess, 
there  is  quite  a  big  crowd  to  see  them  going 
in,  one  by  one,  to  their  solemn  deliberations 
which  have  regard  to  the  programme  of 
the  forthcoming  .session  of  Parliament. 
Some  come  on  foot,  some  in  hansom  cabs, 
others  drive  up  in  their  own  well  -  ap- 
pointed carriages,  and  Ministers  have  even 
been  known  upon  occasion  to  ride  up  to  a 
Cabinet  Council  upon  their  cycle.s.  It  is 
the  same  with  other  Cabinet  Councils,  which 
are  held  in  frequent  succession  after  the 
first  one,  but  it  is  in  this  that  the  public 
interest  is  keenest,  because  it  marks  the 
awakening  of  official  life  after  the  autumn 
siesta.  The  people  see  the  Ministers  come 
and  see  them  disappear  under  the  archway 
that  leads  to  the  great  quadrangle,  and  then 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  Cabinet 
Council  is  at  an  end,  for  they  witness  no  more 
of  it,  and  only  the  most  meagre  paragraph 
report  of  its  doings,  and  tJiat  usually- 
mere  speculation,  e\"er  finds  its  wa\-  into 
the  papers. 

A  wonderful  secrec}'  is  preserved  with 
regard  to  all  that  pertains  to  these  meetings. 
They  are  usually  held  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
in  white  letters  there  is  painted  on  the 
door  of  it  "  Private."  The  furniture  of  the 
room  is  not  elaborate,  and  there  is  little 
tci  distract  the  attention  of  Ministers  from 
the  business  in  hand.  The  Prime  Minister 
takes  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  other  Ministers  place  themselves 
round  the  board  as  best  suits  their  con- 
venience, but  in  no  set  order.  Then  the 
door  is  closed,  and  upon  no  pretence 
whatc\er    ma\'    an\-  outsider  crain    admission 
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to  the  chamber  until  all  is  o\er.  Tlie 
Prime  Minister  has  an  electric  bell  at  his 
elbow,  and  if  need  arises  he  sumnmns 
a  departmental  official  or  a  servant  to  the 
room,  but  he  does  so  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  when  the  outsider  is  present  the  de- 
liberations are  suspended.  Ministers  may 
bring  with  them  the  private  Government 
papers  which  ha\e  been  addressed  to  them, 
and  of  which  they  ha\e  need,  and  there  are 
also  upon  the  table  documents  that  ha\e 
been  printed  in  the  jjrivate  Government 
printing  office,  and  which  are  endorsed 
"  Most  Secret.  For  the  use  of  the  Cabi- 
net " ;  but  tiiey  ma\'  produce  no  paper 
for  the  making  of  notes  for  their  own 
use  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  da\'.  It 
is  a  strict  rule  that  no  minutes  of  an}- 
kind  whatsoever  shall  be  made  of  the 
business  which  is  discussed,  each  Minister 
having  perforce  to  content  himself  with 
his  mental  impres.sion  of  what  takes  place. 
This  is  all  for  the  sake  of  secrec}-.  The 
business  may  be  comparatively  trivial,  and 
may  last  but  half  an  hour;  or  there  ma\-  be 
laid  before  this  meeting  of  the  e.\ecuti\'e 
Government  a  threat  of  war  or  a  proposal 
for  peace  from  some  foreign  country,  and 
for    hours    and    hours    the    Cabinet    ma\-    sit 


with  anxious  faces  and  minds  which  hesitate 
between  tv.-o  courses  upon  which  depend  the 
future  of  our  Empire.  Ministers  have  ev'en 
been  known  to  be  summoned  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  when  Big  Ben  hard  by  has 
been  striking  the  midnight  hour,  and  have 
remained  in  conference  until  the  daylight 
has  streamed  through  the  windows  upon 
their  ashen,  worn-out  countenances. 

But  there  is  another  great  Council  of 
the  State,  about  which  we  are  privileged  to 
learn  even  less.  The  only  report  which  we 
are  ever  allowed  to  read  is  the  simple 
one  contained  in  the  Court  announcements, 
which  may  run  thus  : — 

'•  His  Majesty  The  King  held  a  Council  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to-day  at  12  o'clock.  There  were 
present : — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  K.G.  (Lord  President),  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  K.G.,   and  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley." 

That  is  all.  It  is  a  Privy  Council  which 
has  been  held  ii\  this  case,  and  it  usually 
assembles  in  one  of  the  ro\-al  residences,  the 
King,  of  course,  presiding.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  I'rixy  Cnuncil  ;  but  as  a 
rule  only  Ministers,  certain  great  officers  of 
the  Household,  and  sometimes  the  Arch- 
l)ishop  of  Cantcrbur\-,  are  summoned  to  the 
meetinefs. 
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A  summons  to  the  whole 
Council  is  sent  out  only  upon 
the  most  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. What  the  functions  of 
the  Pri\y  Council  preciselyare 
it  is  hard  to  sa\' ;  a  Pri\_\- 
Councillor  himself  would 
have  difficulty  in  answering 
such  a  question.  But  in 
theory  it  is  what  the  Cabinet 
is  in  practice.  Its  real  prac- 
tical value  is  as  a  necessary 
medium  between  the  throne 
and  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, and  so  we  may  imagine 
at  these  meetings  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  chatting 
over  points  in  matters  of 
State,  or  perchance  discussing 
details  of  some  ceremon\' 
which  is  soon  to  take  place. 
The  Privy  Council  is  thus 
of  service  ;  but  perhaps  the 
general  sentiment  concerning 
it  as  a  whole,  as  apart  from 
its  divisions,  is  that  it  is  a 
very  good  reserve  council, 
which  might  conceivably 
upon  occasion  be  of  the 
greatest  utilit)'.  The  Privy 
Councillor,  whom  we  see  in 
our  fancy  with  the  King,  has  taken  an  oath 
that  he  will  "  advise  his  Majesty  to  the  best 
of  his  cunning  and  discretion,"  that  he  will 
keep  the  King's  council  secret,  that  he  will 
help  and  strengthen  the  execution  of  what 
shall  be  resolved,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
that  he  will  observe,  keep,  and  do  all  that 
a  good  and  true  Councillor  ought  to  do 
to  his  Sovereign  Lord.  Besides  the  King 
and  his  Councillors  there  is  admitted  to 
the  apartment  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
who  has  also  to  take  a  most  solemn  oath 
that  he  will  reveal  nothing  of  what  is  dis- 
cussed. 

These  are  the  Councils  of  the  chiefs  ; 
consider  the  latter  now  in  their  own  de- 
partments where  they  are  certainh'  not  less 
interesting,  and  only  a  trifle  less  private. 
There  are  two  of  the  ministerial  offices  that 
help  to  make  up  the  great  quadrangle  to 
the  left  of  Downing  Street,  which  possess 
deeper  interest  for  the  curious  outsider  than 
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most  of  the  others,  and  these  are  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
work  of  each  of  which  is  of  vast  and  en- 
during importance. 

Observe  the  Secretarj-  of  State  for 
I'oreign  Affairs  at  work  in  his  own  room. 
As  befits  the  apartment  which  is  reser\'ed 
for  the  man  who  deals  direct  with  the 
heads  of  all  other  Governments,  it  is  lux- 
urioush'  furnished.  There  are  beautiful, 
morocco  leather  -  covered  chairs,  and  there 
is  a  particular  one  of  them  upon  which 
scores  of  ambassadors  ha\-e.  in  turn  been 
wont  to  sit  ^\•hen  they  have  called  upon 
the  Minister  to  discu.ss  .some  matter  of 
urgent  international  importance.  There  is 
a  writing  table  in  the  room  with  a  number 
of  pigeon-holes  attached  to  it,  labelled 
"  Home  Secretan-,"  "  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,"  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  here  are  contained  the 
secrets  of  an  empire.     At  the  Foreign  Ofiice 
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upon  occasion  his  Lordship  will  liold  a  cjreat 
reception,  and  tliere  will  come  to  it  the 
Corps  Dij^lomatique,  and  many  other  persons 
of  high  degree,  presenting  an  imposing  and 
even  showy  s[)cctacle. 

There  are  perhaj^s  fewer  displaj's  of 
magnificence  in  connection  with  other  great 
departments,  ]:)ut  they  are  scarcely  less 
interesting.  The  I-"oreign  Office  may  deal 
with  the  world  ;  but  at  least  the  Colonial 
Office,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  arch- 
way, concerns  itself  with  all  that  part  of 
the  world  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
call  our  own.  Wending  our  way  up  the 
wide  and  handsome  staircase,  having  some 
business  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  one 
of  his  subordinates,  we  are  ushered  bj'  an 
attendant  into  a  waiting-room  overlooking 
the  quadrangle,  which  is  pleasant  enough  in 
its  way,  but  which  is  ])rincii)ally  decorated 
with  maps  with  big  blotches  of  red  upon 
them.  This  is  indicative  of  the  business  of 
the  office.  I'robably  there  are  many  other 
persons  waiting  in  this  room,  even  some 
with  dark  skins  who  form  a  deputation  to 
the  Minister  from  one  of  those  far-off  lands 
which  are  under  the  British  sway.  VVitiiin. 
the  Colonial  Secretary  is  hard  at  work  with 
more  maps  around  him.     Everything  in  the 


room  suggests  work, 
hard  work,  and  heavy 
responsibility. 

In  another  depart- 
ment there  is  the  Home 
Secretary  on  duty.  He, 
too,  is  a  ver_\-  busy  man, 
controlling  as  he  does 
most  of  those  insular 
matters  which  more 
closely  affect  the  comfort 
and  prosperit}'  of  people 
at  home.  Ordinar\'  folk 
understand  the  functions 
of  the  Home  Secretary 
better  than  they  do 
those  of  the  Foreign 
Minister.  Some  of 
them  may  have  heard 
that  he  has  in  a  little 
room  hard  by  his  own 
a  telephone  b)'  means 
of  which  he  may  speak 
direct  to  New  Scotland 
Yard  at  any  time  without  a  moment's 
dela\-  upon  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  It 
is  realh'  so. 

.A  little  further  down  Whitehall  there  is  a 
building,  one  of  the  (iovernmcnt  group, 
at  the  sight  of  which  all  but  millionaires 
are  often  apt  to  experience  a  curious  creepy 
feeling.  This  is  the  Treasury,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  b\-  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  whence  the  income  tax  and 
all  other  taxes  come.  It  is  the  headcjuarters 
of  the  national  finance,  and  when  folk  want 
to  grumble  whilst  there  is  yet  time — as 
they  in\ariably  do — at  the  taxes  they  have 
to  pa_\-,  the)'  rejjair  to  the  Treasury  in 
de|)utation  form,  and  talk  the  matter  over 
w  ilh  llic  C"hancellor.  Hut  whoi-xcr  he  be,  the 
Chancellor  is  in\arial)l\'  a  slirewd  man 
with  a  cold  heart,  and  the  de[)utation  in 
departing  is  not  often  ,i  merry  one.  Else- 
where there  are  the  lulucalion  Office,  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  the  India  Office,  and 
others,  the  |)iecise  characters  of  which  are 
indicated  in  their  titles.  There  is  an  office 
for  e\erything  and  everywhere. 

ThiM-e  are  still  two  which  ha\e  not  yet 
belli  mentioned,  but  in  regard  to  which 
public  iiUi-ri-st  is  always  keen  ;  .at  sjiecial 
times    e.Nceptionally    so.       The    W.ir    Office 
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and  the  Admiralty,  controlling  as  they  do 
the  mighty  forces  of  the  Empire  on  land  and 
sea,  have  in  due  season  news  to  give  which 
will  make  London  throb  with  pride,  and 
which  will  at  the  same  time  cast  a  per- 
petual shadow  over  many  homes  that 
were  once  the  happiest  in  the  land.  There 
may  be  a  report  tiiat  a  liritish  warship  has 
foundered,  and  there  are  groups  of  terror- 
stricken  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters — 
perhaps  male  relatives  also — in  the  comfort- 
less corridors  of  the  enormous  building  which 
lies  between  Spring  Gardens  and  the  Horse 
Guards.  Looking  from  one  of  the  windows 
the  King,  with  a  brilliant  staff  of  War  Office 
officials,  may  perhaps  be  seen  distributing 
the  medals  of  victory  to  his  soldiers  upon 
the    Horse   Guards    Parade,   but   these   poor 


creatures  in  the  Admiralts-  can  hardly  think 
at  such  a  time  of  the  glory  of  arms.  A  sooth- 
ing word  ma\-  be  spoken  b\'  one  of  the  officials 
attired  in  a  blue  uniform  with  an  anchor  on 
his  cap,  but  what  consolation  is  that? 

In  the  War  Office  itself  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  assisted  in  his  multifarious  duties 
by  men  wiio  themselves  have  been  the 
heroes  of  many  engagements.  In  imagina- 
tion one  may  see  a  line  of  red  and  khaki 
spreading  from  the  War  Office  to  tlie 
uttermost  ends  of  the  lunpire,  and  with 
our  preliminary  reflection  in  mind  the 
War  Office  then  is  a  convenient  spot  to 
terminate  a  tour  through  secret  places 
which  ha\e  told  such  a  tale  of  the  great 
imperial  body  of  which  London  is  the 
mighty  throbbing  heart. 
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SATIRDAY    NIGHT    IN    LONDON. 

By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


FOR  persons  who  li\e  above  a  certain 
social  level  Saturda}-  night  has  no 
particular  features  to  distinguish  it 
from  an}'  other  night  of  the  week  ;  but  for 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  li\-e  belo\\- 
that  serene  altitude  it  is  the  most  important 
night  of  the  secular  six  :  it  means  to  them 
pretty  much  what  a  coming  into  port  means 
to  the  seaman  or  a  harvest-home  to  the 
farmer. 

The  City  empt\-ing  itself  much  earlier  than 
usual  on  Saturda}-,  outgoing  trains,  'buses, 
and  trams  are  crammed  to  excess  between 
one  o'clock  and  five  ;  then,  from  six  to  eight, 
incoming  trams,  'buses,  and  trains  are  equall}- 
burdened,  for  man}-  who  went  out  early  are 
returning  now  with  friends,  sweethearts, 
wives,  or,  at  i^antomiine  time,  with  small 
excited  members  of  their  families,  in  a  hurr}- 
to  add  themselv-es  to  the  extra  long  Saturda}-- 
night  queues  stretching  away  from  the  pit 
and  gallery  doors  of  the  principal  theatres. 


Now,  too,  when  there  is  a  chance  of 
escaping  observation  in  the  darkness,  the 
pawn-shops  are  at  their  busiest  :  shrinking 
figures,  mostl}-  of  women,  flit  in  and  out  by 
obscure  side-doors,  some  on  a  regular  Satur- 
da}- night  errand  to  redeem  Sunda}-  wearing 
apparel  that  is  as  regularly  put  away  again 
on  Tuesda}-  or  W'ednesda}-  when  the  domestic 
treasury  is  again  exhausted  ;  others  carrying 
household  articles  sufficiently  mortgageable 
to  raise  the  price  of  to-morrow's  dinner,  a 
husband  being  out  of  work,  or  dela}-ed  on 
the  way  home  exhausti\-ely  refreshing  himself, 
and  not  expected  to  arrive  with  an}'  con- 
siderable salvage  of  his  week's  wages. 

There  are  insignificant,  comfortable  people 
who  sent  a  servant  out  to  do  their  shopping 
this  morning  or  ordered  their  Sunday  require- 
ments of  tradesmen  who  call  at  the  door,  and 
this  evening  the}'  will  go,  perhaps,  to  some 
little  part}-  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  or  give 
a  little  part}-  of  their  own  ;  or,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  the}-  ma}-  make  an 
atlernoon  excursion  up  the  ri\-er  to  Hampton 
(  oiirt  or  down  In  (ircciiwich,  and  con-ie  back 
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pleasantly  tired,  just  in  time  to  share  a  'bus 
or  a  railway  carriat^e  wilh  i>i\ial  amateur 
cricketers  or  footballers  honiiny  from  a 
Saturday's  match. 

In  the  main,  however,  Saturday  night  is 
given  over  to  the  great  wecldy  shopping 
carnival  of  tlie  poor,  and  of  all  such  as 
live  carefully  on  limited  incomes.  They  do 
their  marketing,  from  custom  or  nccessit\' 
or  for  sheer  preference,  in  the  \ery  la.st 
hours  of  the  last  da\'  of  tlic  week,  and  they 
do  most  of  it  in  those  boisterous,  cheerful, 
plenteous,  cornuco^jia-like  thoroughfares  where 
costermongers  are  still  allowed  to  congregate 
and  compete  with  the  shopkeepers. 

Of  course,  the  genteel  business  ways  of 
the  west  know  nothing  whatever  of  that 
carnival.  In  that  region  shutters  are  up 
early,  and  when  Berwick  Street  and  other 
arteries  of  Soho  are  congested  with  stalls 
and  buyers  and  sellers,  and  doing  a  roaring 
trade  in  e\-er\'  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  select 
shops  of  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  and 
Piccadilly  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  closed  and 
enjoying  a  foretaste  of  their  Sundav  sleep. 

Broad])-  speaking,  Saturday  night's  trade 
follows  the  Costers,  and  finds  them  all  over 
London:  it  finds  them  south  under  the  arches 
and  littering  the  streets  around  Brixton 
Station,  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  on  Deptford 
Broadway  ;  up  north  in  Pluenix  Street,  in 
Chapel  Street,  Islington,  in  Ouecn's  Crescent, 


Kentish  Town  ;  away  west  .straggling  fov  a 
mile  or  more  along  Harrow  Road,  or  in 
King  Street,  Hammersmith;  eastward  in 
Chrisp  Street  by  the  docks,  and  nowhere  in 
greater  variety,  more  breezily  good-humoured, 
or  attended  by  a  more  cosmopolitan  crowd 
than   in   W'hilechapel    Road. 

On  the  way  thither,  through  Aldgate,  we 
jiass  Jkitchers'  Rf)w  and  the  uncommonly 
miscellaneous  line  of  stalls  facing  it,  where 
business  has  been  stcaflil)-  increasing  ever 
since  noon.  Some  of  the  butchers  have  put 
up  intimations  that  they  make  a  speciality 
of  "kosher"  meat,  and  other  signs  are  not 
\\anting  that  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ghetto:  round  the  side-streets  are 
Jewish  hotels  and  restaurants  ;  in  the  High 
Street  there  are  bakers,  printers,  all  manner 
of  traders  who  ha\e  announcements  in 
Hebrew  characters  painted  on  their  windows  ; 
a  Hebrew  theatrical  poster  appeals  to  us 
from  a  hoarding ;  dus]<y  foreign  Jews  pass 
in  the  crowd  chattering  in  a  barbarous 
Yiddish. 

As  we  push  farther  east  the  crowd  becomes 
denser  and  livelier:  an  incongruousl)- blended 
multitude  in  which  abject  squalor  elbows 
coquettish  elegance,  and  sickl\-  miser\-  and 
robust  good-humour,  and  frank  povert_\-  and 
poverty  decentl}-  disguised,  and  lean  knaverj' 
and  leaner  honesty,  drunkeimess  and  sobriety, 
care  and  fri\'olit\',  shabb\-  home-bred  loafers 
and  picturesque,  c]uaintly-garbed  loafers  from 
t)ver  sea,  all  hustle  or  loiter  side  by  side,  in 
one  \'ast,  motle_\',  ever-mo\ing   panorama 
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By  this  we  are  past  the  PaviHon  Theatre 
and  on  the  broad  pavement  that  s\\eeps 
down  to  Mile  End  Gate.  Up  between  flags 
of  the  pavement  sprout  stunted  trees  that 
drip  dirty  tears  in  the  foggy  weeks  of  winter 
and  with  the  coming  of  spring  break  into 
a  pleasant  laughter  of  dusty  green  leaves. 
They  are  girdled  with  iron  railings,  and 
betwixt  and  before  and  behind  them  coster- 
mongers'  stands  and  barrows  are  scattered 
in  great  plent\-. 

There  are  fruit  and  vegetable  stalls,  there 
are  fish  stalls,  haberdashers',  stationers',  tailors', 
toy,  jeweller}',  butchers',  cutler}-,  boot,  hat  and 
cap,  and  unmistakably  second-hand  ironmon- 
gery stalls,  all  along  to  Mile  End  Gate  ;  and, 
to  add  to  the  crush  and  the  tumult,  enter- 
prising shopkeepers  have  rushed  selections 
of  their  goods  out  of  doors  and  ranged  them 
among  the  stalls  and  set  assistants  bawling 
in  wildernesses  of  furniture  and  crockery,  or 
chaunting  incessantly  amidst  clustered  pillars 
of  linoleum  and  carpet  like  la}-  priests  in 
ruined  temples. 

The  stalls  and  those  o\-erf]owings  of  the 
shops  are  intersected  by  stands  where  weary- 
marketers  may  solace  themselves  with  light 
refreshments  in  the  wa\-  of  whelks  liberall}- 
seasoned  with  vinegar  and  pe]3per,  cheap  but 
indigestible  pastr}-,  toffee,  or  fried  soles  ;  and 
there  are  ice-cream  barrows  that  dispense 
ices  and  ginger-beer  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
suppl}-  baked  potatoes  and  hot  drinks. 

Intersecting  t)thcr  stalls  are  a  cri])plc  in 
a  wheeled-chair  manipulating  a  concertina  ; 
a  man  with  a  tra}-  suspended  round  his  neck 
selling  "electric"  pens;  an  enornmus  brass 
weighing  machine  that  soars  up  glittering 
and  catching  light  from  all  the  surrounding 
naphtha  lani[)s  till  it  seems  itself  a  thing  of 
fire  ;  a  galvanic  batter}-  and  a  "  lung-tester," 
both  popular  with  boys,  who  take  shocks 
from  the  one  and  blow  into  the  lung  tube 
of  the  other  with  a  joy  in  the  results  that 
is  worth  at  least  twice  what  tlic}-  i)a}-  for  it  ; 
and,  with  a  na|)luha  lamp  all  to  iiiniself,  a 
sombre,  wooden-legged  man  ]3resifles  o\er 
a  seedy  collection  of  umbrellas  stuck  in  a 
rickctly  homc-mafle  stand  and  holds  a 
specimen  umbrella  open  (;ver  his  own  luad 
as  if  he  lived  at  the  best  of  times  in  an 
invisible  shower. 

And  buyers  arc  stopping   to  haggle  with 


the  sellers  ;  loafers  and  lurchers  go  b}-  con- 
tinuousl}-  ;  passing  by  also  are  rough  artisans 
in  their  working  clothes  out  shopping  with 
their  wi\-es,  and  daint}-  fascinating  young 
Jewesses  dressed  in  ornate  imitation  of  the 
latest  West-End  fashions  and  escorted  by 
dapper  young  Jews  in  tall  hats,  resplendent 
linen,  and  suits  reminiscent  of  Piccadilly. 

Stand  aside  and  see  them  passing  ;  and 
here,  passing  with  them,  a  couple  of  jovial 
sailors,  arm-in-arm,  flourishing  their  pipes 
and  singing  lustil}- ;  a  wan  woman  in  rusty 
widow's  weeds  leading  a  child  in  one  hand 
and  carrying  her  frugal  marketings  in  the 
other  ;  a  }-oung  man  wheeling  a  perambulator 
with  a  bab}-  and  some  beef  and  a  cabbage 
in  it,  while  his  wife,  a  keen,  brisk  little 
woman,  chafters  at  the  fish  stall  for  some- 
thing toothsome  to  take  home  for  supper  ; 
dowdy  women,  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  faded 
bonnets,  or  bright-coloured  shawls,  or  with 
no  other  head-covering  than  their  own 
plenteiius  hair  ;  three  dandy  soldiers  making 
a  splash  of  red  where  the  throng  is  drabbest ; 
a  sleek  Oriental,  astra}-  from  the  docks,  in 
his  white  linen  costume  and  \\hite  turban 
or  crimson  fez  ;  a  lank,  long-bearded  Hebrew 
in  an  ample  frock  coat  and  ancient  tall  hat, 
moving  in  profound  meditation,  with  a  certain 
air  of  aloofiiess  .separating  him  from  the 
surging,  restless  mob,  as  if  the  sanctities  of 
the  S}-nagogue  and  his  newl\--ended  Sabbath 
still  wrapped  him  about  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unworldl}'  calm. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  and  here  is  a 
weedy  }-outh  swathed  in  a  white  apron 
shrill}-  in\iting  attention  to  a  p\rainid  of 
pigs'-trotters  on  a  board  on  trestles  against 
the  front  of  a  public-hou.se,  in  the  saloon 
doorwa}-  of  which  a  pair  of  nuisicians  are 
manufacturing  music  with  a  dimiiuitivc  har- 
monium and  a  tin-whistle,  while  outside  the 
snialK'i-  public-house  near  by  gossiping  men 
and  women  with  no  taste  for  either  music 
or  |)ig's-trotters  lounge  drinking  in  the  open 
air. 

.\cross  in  the  New  Cut,  and  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  there  is  the  same  crush  and  uproar, 
till'  same  smol<\-  (larc  of  iniunncrahic  n.iphtha 
lam])s,  the  same  bewildering  miscellany  of 
stalls,  but  the  customers  and  idlers  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  |)o\i-ii\--stricken,  more 
depressed,   moi'c    coiiiinon  place.       There  arc 
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flower-stalls  and  second-hand  book  stalls 
here,  as  there  are  in  Farringdon  Street  and 
Shoreditch  High  Street  ;  there  is  a  sedate 
optician's  stall  with  wilted  old  ladies  and 
gentlemen  pottering  about  it  at  inter\als 
testing  their  sights  at  difTerent-sized  letters 
printed  on  a  card  and  sparing  a  trifle  from 
their  week's  addlings  to  treat  themselves  to 
new  pairs  of  spectacles  ;  there  is  a  misan- 
thropic-looking man  sitting  on  a  stool  in 
the  gutter  with  piles  of  muffins  on  a  small 
table     beside     him  ;      and     there     are     the 


the  road  is  blocked  by  an  eager  concourse 
of  girls  and  \-oung  and  elderly  women,  and 
peering  o\er  their  agitated  shoulders  we 
focus  with  difficulty  a  low,  improvised 
counter  buried  under  stacks  of  ladies'  jackets, 
blouses,  dresses,  shawls,  while  four  feminine 
hucksters,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  counter, 
hold  up  articles  of  such  wearing  apparel  for 
inspection  and  cackle  persuasively  in  chorus. 
The}'  do  the  thing  better  in  such  a  place  as 
Iloxton  Street,  for  there  the  roadway  is  left 
to   ever}-  other  description  of  stall,  and   the 
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usual  hawkers  wandering  up  and  down  with 
toasting  forks,  boot-laces,  braces,  song-sheets, 
and  meat-jacks  with  wooden  legs  of  mutton 
turning  on  them  to  illustrate  their  uses. 

In  nearly  every  market  street  to-night 
there  are  cheap-jacks  .selling  crockery,  and 
quacks  vending  corn-cures  and  ointment, 
and  in  some,  notabls'  in  Stratford  High 
.Street  and  Deptford  Broadway,  there  is 
occasionally  a  male  quack,  or  one  of  the 
gentler  sex,  who,  to  create  a  sensation  and 
gather  an  audience,  will  plant  a  chair  in  the 
public  eye  and  extract  the  teeth  of  ])ciunious 
sufferers  gratis. 

Half  way   through   one   Saturday  market 


trade  in  women's  clothing  is  carried  on  in 
skeleton  shops,  the  fronts  of  which  have 
been  knocked  out  so  that  passing  ladies  may 
stray  in  without  hindrance  and  wallow  in 
.second-hand  garments  that  hang  thickly 
round  the  walls  and  are  strewn  and  heaped 
piMdigally   about   the    floors. 

In  oilier  streets  wc  ha\-c  side-glimpses  of 
brilliantly-lighted  interiors  opulentl)'  fes- 
tooned and  garlanded  ami  hung  with  cheap 
boots  and  shoes,  and,  thus  environed,  men 
and  wonu'n,  affluent  with  Saturday's  wages, 
examining  and  selecting  from  the  stock,  or 
a  small  child  on  a  high  chair  having  a  |)air 
of  sho;;s  tried  on   under  the  critical  gaze  of 
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its  father  and  mother  and  the  shopman;  or, 
especialh'  in  such  localities  as  Leather  Lane 
and  Whitecross  Street,  where  boot-stalls 
abound,  a  similar  scene  is  frequentl}'  enact- 
ing in  the  open  air,  with  the  diminuti\-e 
customer  perched,  fur  "fitting;"  purposes, 
close  to   the  stall. 

In  all  the  tumultu(ius  market  streets,  and 
in  broad,  centre  thoroughfares  where  there 
are  few  or  no  costermongers,  big  drapers  ha\e 
a  passion  for  Saturda)-  clearance  sales  that 
no  woman  who  lo\es  a  bargain  is  stoical 
enough  to  ignore  ;  and  provision  shops  and 
mammoth  general  stores,  in  a  cheer)'  glamour 
of  gas  or  electric  light,  are  simmering  and 
humming  like  exaggerated  hi\es.  Smart 
servant-maids  in  some  districts,  and  in  all 
practical  hou.sewi\es,  domesticated  husbands, 
children,  singl}-  or  in  pairs,  and  furnished  with 
baskets  and  pencilled  lists  of  their  require- 
ments, flow  in  and  out  of  these  emporiums 
in  apparentl}'  endless  streams. 

While  the  Saturda}-  saturnalia  is  thus  at 
its  fiercest  and  gaj-est  and  noisiest  throughout 
the  main  roads  and  market  streets,  in  grimy, 
quiet  byways  of  Whitechapel  there  are  snug 
Hebrew  coffee  rooms  and  restaurants,  re- 
awakened after  a  Sabbath  snoo/.e,  wherein 
Jews  of  divers  nationalities  are  gossiping 
over  coffee  and  wine  and  cigarettes,  or 
beguiling  the  hours  with  dominoes  and 
card-pla}Mng.  In  other  dim,  sinister  b\'ways 
•there  is,  here  and  there,  in  an  obscure  room 
behind  some  retiring  hostelr\',  a  boxing 
match  going  firward  for  the  delectation  of 
an  audience  of  tlasliy,  rowfl_\-  sportsmen  and 


their  down-al-hcvl  iiangcrs-on  ;  like- 
wise, about  Whitechapel  and  Ber- 
monclsey,  Southwark  and  Soho,  in 
sh\er,  furtive  dens  that  are  over- 
shadowed alwa\s  Ijy  fear  of  a  ])olice 
raid,  there  are  fe\erish,  secret  gamesters 
gatliered  round  the  green  tables.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  S<jhf)  —  much 
fuourcd  by  exiles  from  all  countries 
— thc\'  arc  more  numerous  and  of 
su])crior  (|iiality,  and  in  some  exclusive, 
ek'gant,  equall}-  secret  clubs  \-ou  may 
gamble  with  bejewelled  gentry  whose 
losses  on  the  turn  of  the  wheel  or 
the  cards  are  far  from  being  limited 
b\-  the  size  of  a  week's  salary. 

Meanwhile,  theatres  are  full,  and 
music-halls  ;  and  Saturda}'  dances,  sing- 
songs, and  smoking  concerts  in  assembly 
rooms  and  o\-er  ]iublic  -  houses  arc  liberall}' 
encouraged.  When  people  begin  to  come 
out  from  these  entertainments,  the  crowd 
that  is  still  abroad  marketing  is  of  a  poorer, 
hungrier  stamp  than  that  which  enli\-ened 
the  streets  an  hour  or  two  ago.  Stalls  are 
beginning  to  disappear,  and  those  that  remain 
are  mostl}-  refreshment  stalls,  or  fruit  and 
meat  stalls  that  are  trxing  to  sell  off  their 
sm-plus  stock   b\'  auction. 

I'ruit  stalls  in  Whitechapel  Road  have 
a  special  weakness  for  finishing  up  in  this 
wa}' — a  wa\-  which  is  common  to  the  meat 
shops    and    stalls    in    all    the   market    streets 
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even'where.  The  large  cheap  butchers'  shops 
in  Bermondsey  and  elsewhere  make  a  practice 
of  "selling  off"  by  auction  all  the  e\ening, 
but  elsewhere  it  is  the  custom  to  adopt  this 
course  only  after  ten  o'clock. 

Then,  after  ten  o'clock,  j-ou  ma\-  see 
feminine  butchers  hammering  on  their  stalls 
with  the  blunt  ends  of  their  choppers,  and 
shouting  and  cheapening  their  primest  beef 
and  mutton  as  frantically  and  as  successfully 
as  any  butcher  of  the  sterner  sex  who, 
goaded  to  frenzy  by  the  approach  of  mid- 
night, is  pedestalled  on  his  stall,  or  on  the 
block  in  his  doorway  or  the  sloping  flap 
outside  his  window,  and  is  lifting  meat 
boastfully  in  both  hands,  offering  it  at 
absurdly  high  prices,  and  \'et  selling  it  for 
ever  so  little  a  pound  to  whomsoever  will 
buy. 

Rain  or  snow  will  thin  the  streets  by 
keeping  folk  at  home  or  driving  them  to 
the  nearest  shops,  or  to  such  roofed  paradises 
for  the  small  trader  as  the  Portman  Market 


off  Edgware  Road.  But  to-night  has  been 
fine,  and  everything  at  its  best. 

And  now  'buses  and  trams  begin  to  fill 
with  laughing,  chattering  m_\-riads  returning 
from  the  theatres,  and  with  shop  assistants  just 
emancipated.  Laundr\'  vans  are  coming 
back  from  deli\ering  the  last  of  their  wash- 
ing ;  in  thousands  of  lowly,  decent  house- 
holds busy  mothers  are  ironing  the  last  ol 
to-morrow's  linen  on  a  corner  of  the  supper 
table,  or  the  whole  family  are  seated  to  a 
rare  but  inexpensive  feast  at  the  latter  end 
of  a  hard  week. 

Twelve  strikes,  and  the  public-houses  close, 
not  without  brawling  and  a  drunken  fight 
or  two  ;  but  the  last  stragglers  will  soon  be 
making  for  home ;  the  last  stall  will  soon 
have  packed  up  and  gone  awa_\-  ;  the  latest 
shop  will  be  putting  up  its  shutters,  and  all 
the  flare  and  fever  and  flurry  and  wrangling 
and  business  and  .  merriment  of  Saturday 
night  will  be  quieting  down  at  last  under 
the  touch  of  Sunday  morning. 
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Paget,  W.  Hatherell,  R.L,  and  F.  Walker,  F.S.A.  With  a 

Preface  by  the  ,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Royal  4I0.  Cheap 
Edition^  2TS. 

The  History   of  "  Punch."    By  M.    H.    Spiel- 

MANN.  With  about  170  Illustrations,  Portraits,  and  Facsimiles. 
Cloth,  i6s.  ;  Large  Paper  Edition,  £2  2s.  net. 

Horses    and    Dogs.      By   O.   Ef.relman.      With 

Descriptive  Text,  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bei.l. 
With  Photogr.w  ure  Frontispiece,  1:2  Exijuisite  Collotypes,  and 
Several  Full-page  and  other  Engravings  in  the  Te\t.  25s.  net. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.  Yearly  Volume.  With 
a  Series  of  Exctuisite  Plates,  and  about  800  Illustrations  from 
Original  Drawings  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  Day  and  from 
Famous  Paintings.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2ts. 

British      Sculpture      and     Sculptors      of 

To-day.      ISy  M.  H.  Siirlmann.      Illustrated.      Paper,  5s.  net ; 

Cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Chinese     Porcelain.      By    Cosmo    Momchouse. 

Preface  and  Xotes  by  Dr.  S.  W.  P.lshell.     With  Coloured  Plates. 

30s.  net. 

English    Porcelain.     By  W.  Burton.     With  83 

Plates,  including  ^5  in  Colours.     Limited  Edition.     30s,  net. 

The   Tidal   Thaines.     By  Grant  Allen.     With 

India-proof  impressions  of  20  magnificent  Full-page  Photogravure 
Plates,  and  with  many  other  Illustrations  in  the  text,  after  original 
drawings  by  W.  L.  Wvllie,  A.  R.A.      4JS.  net. 

Latidscape    Painting   in  Water  Colours. 

By  J.  MacWmirti-k,  R.A.     With  2_^  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

Marine    Painting    in     Water   Colour.      By 

W.  L.  WvLi.iE,  A.R  A.      Wi'h  23  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

Cathedrals,    Abbeys,    and     Chtirches    of 

England  and  Wales:  Descriptive.  Historical,  Pictorial. 
With  neatly  5.10  lllustiations.  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols., 
cloth,  r2s.  the  ^el. 

FanniUar  Garden  Flowers.     ByF.  E.  Hulme. 

Cheap  Edition.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  With  40  Full-page 
Original  Coloured  Plates  in  each.      ^s.  6d.  each. 

Faniiliar   Wild    Flow^ers.     By   F.    E.   IIulmk, 

F.L.S.,  &c.  Cheap  Edition.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.  With  40 
Full-page  Original  Coloured  Plates  in  each.  3s.  6d,  each.  In  Paste 
Grain,  Six  Volumes,  in  bo.x  to  match,  255,  net. 

A    Masque    of     Days-        From    the    Last 

Essays  of  Elia.  Ly  Walter  Crane.  With  40  Designs  in 
Colour.     6s. 

The     Wallace     Collection     at     Hertford 

House,  r.eing  Notes  on  the  Pictures  and  other  Works  of  Art, 
with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  their  acquisition.  My  M. 
H.  SiitLMANN.      With  numerous  illustrations.     Paper  co\ers,  is. 

Ballads   and    Songs,     by   William   Makepeace 

Thackeray.     With  Original  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.     6s. 


British     Ballads.     With  300  Original  Illustrations. 

Cheap  Edition.      Two  Vols.   Iti  One,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The    Nation's    Pictures.     A   Selection  from   the 

most  iiiudern  Paintings  in  the  Pul>lic  Picture  Calleries  of  <  Ircat 
Britain,  Vol.s.  I.  and  H.  (each  complete  in  itself),  containing  ^8 
Pictures  reproduced  in  Colour  by  the  latest  and  most  perfect  process 
of  Chromophotography,     Cloth,  i.-s.  ;  lialf  leather,  15s. 

The    Qtieen's   London.      Containing   about   450 

Extpiisite  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs,  together  with  a  tine 
series  of  Pictures  of  (Jueen  \'ictoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  and 
Funeral  Processions.     Neiv  and  Enlarged  Edition,  los,  6d. 

The  Queen's  Empire.  In  Two  Volumes,  contain- 
ing nearly  700  splendid  full-page  illustrations,  reproduced  from 
photograph*,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been  made  specially 
for  this  wurk,  and  printed  on  Plate  Paper.     Cloth,  gs.  each. 

Pictorial  England  and  Wales.  With  up- 
wards of  370  beautitul  Illustratiins  prepared  from  copyright  photo- 
graphs.   Cloth  gilt,  ys.  Superior  piper,  half  persian.  in  bo.\,  15s.  net. 

Pictorial    Scotland  and   Ireland.     With  320 

Copyright  Illustrations,     u-. 

Pictorial  Scotland.  With  225  Copyright  Illustra- 
tions.    7--.  nd. 

Sacred  Art.  The  Bible  Story  Pictured  by  Eminent 
Modern  Painters.  Edited  by  A.  G.  ftiMPLK,  F.S.A.  With  neiirly 
203  F"ull-page  Illustrations,  beautifully  printed  on  plate  paper,  and 
descriptive  text.     Large  4.10.  ys. 

Peril     and     Patriotism  :     True    Tales    of 

Hepoio  Deeds  and  Startlincj  Adventures.  Pro- 
fusely Illu^tr.^ted.     ss. 

Picturesque   Mediterranean,  The.     With  a 

Series  of  -Magnificent  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by 
leading  Artists  of  the  day.     In  2  Vols.     £,1  25.  each. 

Picturesque  Europe.     Comi)lete  in  FiveVoUimes. 

6s.  each.  Containing  13  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  about  200 
Original  Engravings,  i8s.  each.  The  British  Isles.  Chea^ 
Edition.  Containing  15  exquisite  Litho  Plates,  and  about  400 
Original  Engravings.     (Two  \'ols.  in  One).  los.  6d. 

Picturesque  Annerica.     In  Four  Vols.    With  12 

Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  about  200  Original  Wood  Engravings 
in  each.     j^i2   12s.  the  Set.     Popular  Edition.     i8s.  each. 

PictLiresque  Canada.     With  about  Six  Hinidred 

Original  illustrations.     Complete  in  Two  Volumes.     £<:^  9s.  the  set. 

Esypi-:  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Pic- 
turesque, IJy  Prof.  G.  Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Beli  . 
With  about  800  Magnificent  Original  Illustrations.  Popular 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4?>. 

Our   Own    Country.      With  about  1,200  Original 

Illustrations  and  Steel  Frontispieces.  Cltcap  Eaition.  Three 
Double  Vols.,  ss.  each. 

London  Afternoons.    By   W.J.  Loftie,  F.S..\. 

Illu-trat'-ii.      los.  6d.  net. 

Old   and  Kewv   London.      Complete  in  Six  Vols., 

with  about  1,200  Engravings.  Chea^  Ed- 1 ton,  4s.  6d.  each. 
Vols.  Land  II.  are  by  sValtek  Thornbl'RV.  the  other  Vols,  are 
by  Edward  Walford. 

Greater  London.      By  Edward  Walford.     With 

about   400    Original    Illustrations.       Two     Vols.       Cheap    Edition, 

The  Countries  of  the  World.    By  Dr.  Robert 

Brown.  Illustrated.   Chcip  Edition.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.  6s.  each. 

The  Royal  Shakspere,  Peopl's EdUim.  Withover 

so  Full-page  Illustrations.      In  Three  Volumes.      15s.  the  set. 

Universal    History,  Cassell's   Illustrated. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition.  Complete  ia  Four  Vols. 
5s.  each. 

Wars  of  the  'Nineties,  The.     A  History  of  the 

Warfare  of  the  Last  Ten  Vears  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurj-.  I'.y 
A.  Hilliard  Atteridge.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  One  Vol., 
7s.  6i. 

The  Dore  Fine-Art  Volumes:  — 

The  Dore   Bible.     Popular       Dante's  Inferno.    Lar^e  ^to 

Edition,    i>s,       AUo  in  leather  Kdi'ion.  ?is. 

binding,  price  on  application.  Dante  S       POTgatory        and 

Milton  s    Paradise    Liost.         Paradise.      Cheap  Edition, 

Cheap      Edition,       12s.      6d.  ;  7^-  6^*'        ,                    _ 

Popular  Edition,  7s.  6d.  The    Doffi    Don    Quixote. 

Dore  Gallery,  The.   Popular  Cheap  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
Edition,  42?,. 

The  Story  of  the  Sea.  Edited  by  *'Q."  Illus- 
trated.    Cheat>  Edition.     In  Two  Vols.     5s.  each. 

The  World  of  Adventure.  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  stirring  Pictures  and  Eighteen  Coloured  Plates.  In  Three 
Vols.     5s.  each.  ^ 
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BIOGRAPHY,    TRAVELS,    HISTORY,    LITERATURE.    CYCLOPEDIAS,   &c. 


Aconcagua  and  Tiei^ra  del   Fuego.     By  Sir 

.Martin  Cjxuav.     Illu^lrated.     12s.  6d.  net. 

British   Nigeria.     By  Lieut.-C'ol.  Mockler  Ferry- 

^■AN•.     With  16  Illustrations.     12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dominion  of  the  Air:    The  Story  of 

Aerial  Navitiation,  Ky  the  Rev.  J.  .M.  Bacon.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs,     6.';. 

The  Land  of  the  Dons.    By  Leonard  Williams. 

With  about  42  Illustrations.      15s.  net. 

PictLires  of  Many  NA/ars.     By  Frederic  Vil- 

l.iEK':.  A  Thrilling  Narrative  of  Experiences  on  the  Battlefield 
and  Reminiscences  of  a  world-famous  War  Correspondtnt  in  many 
parts  of  tiie  Globe.  Illustrated.  6s. 
Britain  at  Work.  A  Pictorial  Description  of  our 
National  Industries.  Written  by  popular  authors,  and  containing 
neaily  500  Illustration-;.      12s. 

Madrid  :     Her    Records   and    Romances. 

By  Leonard  Williams.      With  20  Illustration^.      10^.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  .-\damson,  D.D.  With  Porlraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  ri>.  net. 

The  Real  Siberia.     By  J.  Foster  Fraser.     Illus- 
trated.    f\s. 

Her  Majesty's  Tower.     By  Hepworth  Dixon. 

With  an  Intr-'duction  by  W.  J.  Loftie,  B  A.,  F.S.A.,  and  con- 
ta  ning  16  Coloured  Plates  specially  prepared  by  H.  E.  Tidmabsh. 
Pot-ular  Ed:ti<m.     Two  Vols.      12s.  the  Set. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Transvaal.     By 

D.  M.  WtLsoN.     7S.  6d. 

With   the   "Ophir"    Round    the   Empire. 

By  William  Maxwkll.     Illustrated.     6s. 

An  Eton  Boy's  Letters.  By  Ncgent  Bankes.  5s. 
Memoirs   and    Correspondence   of  Lyon 

Playlair.  First  Lord  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.     Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

The   Life   of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Edited  by  Sir  Wemvs^  Reid.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  One 
Vol.,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  or,  in  Twci  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  qs. 

Houghton,  Lord.    The  Life,  Letters,  and 

Friendships  of  Richard  Monokton  Milnes,  First 

Lord  Houghton.    By  Sir  T.  We.mvss  Rrid.    Two  Vols.,  32s. 

William    Landels,    D.D.      By  the  Rev.  Thomas 

T).  Landfls,  M.A.     Cloth,  6s. 

Britain's  Roll  of  Glory;  or.  The  Victoria 

Cross,  its  Heroes,  and  ilieir  Valout\  By  I).  H. 
Parrv.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  A't-rc  and  Enlarged 
Jiditton.  Cloih.  gilt  edges,  5s.  This  volume  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  deeds   which  won  the  V.C.  during   ilie   recent   South 


African  War, 


The    Black   Watch.      The    Record   of   an 

H  istoi'i<'  Ret-jinient.  By  .\rchii-.ald  Fokkes,  LL.D. 
Popular  Edition.      With  S  Illustrations,      -^s.  6d. 

The    Tale    of    a     Field     Hospital.      By    Sir 

Fbedhkilk  Treves.  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B..  F.R.C.S.  Popular 
Edition     With  14  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    3s.  6d. 

Social  England.  A  Record  of  the  Progress  of  ihe 
People  in  Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  and. 
Manners,  from  the  Earliest  Tunes  to  the  Present  Day.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.Traill,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  Mann, 
M.A.  Illustraied  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  12s.  net;  Vols.  1,1,  and  III., 
14,5.  net,  eich,     Tc  be  completed  in  Six  Vols. 

The    Automobile,       From   the    French   of    Gerard 

Laver^ne.  R»:vised  and  Edited  by  Pai'L  N.  Hasluck.  With 
536  Illustrations.      los.  (id.  net. 

Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary.     Edited 

by  James  Bcielle,  B.A  ,  late  Examiner  in  the  University  of 
London.     7s.  6d. 

Living    London.      Edited    by   Geok<;e    R.    Sims. 

Vols.  I.  and  II..  each  containing  upwards  of  450  Illustrations  from 
Ph(JtoL;raiihs  and  fJrawinys  by  leading  Arli^ts.  Cloth,  12s.  each  ; 
half  leather,  16s.  each. 

Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Garden- 
ing. ICdited  by  Walter  P.  Wright.  With  20  Coloured  Plates, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  direct 
from  Nature.     Complete  m  Two  Vols.,  halt  leather,  gilt  top,  30s.  net. 

Cassell's  Family  Doctor.   By  A  Medical  Man. 

Illustrated.     Cheap  E'iitiot!,  6s. 

CasselTs  Family  Lawyer.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position of  the  Ci\il  Law  of  KnL;land  and  Scotl.md.     los.  6J- 

The  Law   and   History    of   Copyright   in 

Books,      By  AlGL'STlNE   BiRKELL,    M.P.      3S.  6d.    net. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.   Edited 

bv  Sidney  J.  Low,  B.A.,  and  Prof.  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A. 
New  and  Ki-.-iscd  Edition.      7s.  6d. 

Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace. 

By  ARLHniALD    P'oRDEs,   LL.D.      Cheap   Edition,   6s. 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.    New  Edition 

broui;ht  up  lu  date  with  thou>an.lsof  words  added.      7s.  6d. 

CasselFs     Biographical     Dictionary,    con- 

tainmg  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries.     C/ieap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

CasselTs       Cyclopaedia      of      Mechanics. 

Edited  by  Patl  N.  Hash'CK.  With  upwards  of  2,402  Illustra- 
tions.     Series  I.,  7s.  ft],     tcries  II.,  7s.  6d. 

Cassell's  Miniature  Cyclopaedia.   Containing 

30,000  .Subjects.     Cheap  Edition,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Cassell's   Concise    Cyclopaedia.     With  about 

600  Illustrations.      Cheap  Edition.     5s. 

English    Writers.      By   IIknky  Morley,   LL.D. 

In  II  Vols.,  5s.  each. 


SCIENCE    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY. 


ir«r/j.<  h\j  Hifhnrti  Kravton,  Jf.X.S.      I//usfrated/?vjn  Photo- 
f^rap/ts  taken  direct  /rom  Nainte  hy  C.  Kearton. 

\A/^hite's     Natural     History    of    Selborne. 

With  Xutcs  by  R.  Keak  roN.  F./.S..  Author  of  "With  Nature  and 
a  Camera,"  &c.  Containing  over  100  Illustrations  from  PhotoKraphs 
by  Cherkv  and  RuiiAttt*  Kkarton.    6s. 

Strange  Adventures  in  Dicky-Bird  Land. 

Cloth,  3s   6'I. ;  cloth  gill,  ;:ilt  edges,  5s. 
Our*   Bird    Friends.     A  Boole  for  all  Boys  and  Girls. 

With  100  Illustrations.     Cloth  cilt.  5s. 

Birds,  Our  Rarer  British  Breeding  :  Their 

Nests,  Ejji-js,  nnd  Sumnner  Haunts.  With  about  70 
Illustralions.     7s.  6(1. 

Wild  Life  at  Home:   How  to  Study  and 

Pholofjraph  II.  With  about  100  lllustr.itions  fiom  Photo- 
graphs.     6s. 

With    Nature    and    a    Camera.      With    i8o 

Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  &c.,  from  Photographs.  Cheap  Edition, 
7s.  (ii\ 

British   Birds'  Nests  :   How,  Where,  and 

When  to  Find  and  Identify  Them.  With  nearly  150 
Illustrations  of  Ncsis,  Eggs,  Young,  etc.,  from  Photograph.s  hy 
C.  Keakton.    21S. 

The     Century    Science    Series.     Edited    by 

Sir  HiNKv  Kostoi-:,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.  Cheap  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
each.      {A   List  sent  post  free  on  appHeation.) 

Practical    Electricity.       Completely  rewritten  by 

I'rof.  W.  E.  AvRTO.v,  F.R.S,     With  2,(7  Illustrations,     .js. 

The  Story  of  Our   Planet.     By  Prof.    Bonnev, 

I-,  K.S.  With  Six  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps,  and  about  100 
Ilhmtratioiis,     Cheap  Edition,  js.  (d. 

The  Earth's  Beginning.     By  Sir  Kohert  Bai.I-. 

LL.D.,  etc.     Illustraied.     7s.  6d. 


The  Story  of  the  Sun.     By  Sir  Rouert  Ball, 

LL.l>.,  \r.      Cheap   Edition.     lUustr.ited.      los.  6d. 

The    btory   of  the    Heavens.     By  Sir  Robert 

Ball,  LL.D.,  ^^c.     Illustr.ated.     Cheafi  Edition,  los.  6d. 

Star- Land.      By    Sir    Robert    Bai,l,    LL.D.,    &c. 

Illustrated.     Kerised  Edition.     7s.  6d. 

Popular  History   of  Animals  for  Young 

People.      By  Hknkv   S'  hek-k-en.    F.Z.S.      With  13  Coloured 
Plates  and  Numerous  lllusir.itinns  in  the  Text.     6s. 

Natural  History,  Cassell's.     Wiili  about  2,000 

Illustration-.     Cheap  P'.dition.     Three  Double  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Figuier's      Popular      Scientific      Works. 

Six  Volumes.     Fully  Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition^  3s.  6d.  each. 
Science    for  All.      Revised  Edition.     Edited   by   Dr. 
RoiiBRT   Brown,    F.K.G.S..  I'vic.      Complete  in  Five   Vols.,  with 
over  1,700  Illustralions.    3s.  6d.  each.  * 

Our     Earth     and    its     Story.      Edited  by  Dr. 

Konif.Kr   Brown.     Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition.     Three  Volumes. 
■^s.  each. 

Familiar   Butterflies  and    Moths.      By  W. 

KrKf.v,  F.S.A.      Willi  iS  Coloured  Plates.      Price  6s. 

Illustrated  Book  of  the  Dog.    By  Vero  Shaw, 

B.A.     With  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,  35s. ;  half  morocco,  45s. 

Canariesand  Cage-Birds,The  Illustrated 

Book    of.      With   56    Facsimile  Coloured   Plates.     Cloth,   35s.  ; 
half  morocco,  45s. 

The  New    Book  of  Poultry.    By  L.  Wku;ht. 

With  \o  Coloured  Plates.     Neiv  Edition,     jis. 

The    Practical    Poultry  Keeper.     By  Lewis 

Wrni;nT.     Willi  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations 
in  'i  exl.     New  and  P'nlar^fd  Edition,      ^s.  6d. 

he  Practical   Rabbit-Keeper.      V^y  '^Cuni- 

ctfLUs,"  assisted  by  Eminent  I'anciers.     With  Illustrations. 
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BIBLES,    RELIGIOUS    WORKS,    &c. 


Wnrlis  bif  the  Vevtf  Jtei\  Dean  /'V*i'i'ff /•,   />./>.,  J'\Ji.S, 

The    Life    of   Lives:    Fur'Llier   Studies    in 

tlie   L-il'e  of  Christ.     15s, 

The  Life  of  Christ. 

Illitsfratal  Edition.     Large  type,  410,  cloth,  7s.  6(1.  ;  cloth,  full 

liill,  gilt  ed^'es,  los.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     Cloth  pilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
C!tcnf<  Edition,  with  16  Full-page  Pbtcs,  clolh  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 

Library  Edition  i^2otk  Tltoitsand).   Two  Vols., 24s.:  morocco,  j^  2  2S. 
Illustrated  Edition,  4to,  cloth,  £,1  is. ;  morocco,  £2  2s, 
Illustrated  Edition,  large  lype,  410,  7s.  6d. 
Cheaf>  Edition,  with  16  Kull-page  Plates,  ^s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity. 

Library  Edition  {Ninth  Thonsaml).      Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  24s. 

Morocco,  .£2  2S. 
Popular  Edition,    complete   in    One   Volume,    cloth,    gilt   edges, 

7s.  6d. 
Cheafi  Edition,  clolh  gilt,  3s.  fid. 

TheTliree  Homes.  Illustrated.  New  Edition, },i.(>A. 


Early    Christianity    and    Paganism.      By 

the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Si'ENCE,  D.D.     Illustrated.     i8s.  net. 

Side-Lights  on  the  Conflicts  of  Method- 
ism. Ituring  the  Second  Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
1827-1852.      Cheap  Edition.     Unabridged.     Cloth,  3s.  (id. 

The  Fannily  Prayer  Book.     Edited  by  Canon 

Oarisktt,    M..\.,   and    Rev.    .S.    Marfin.      Illustrated.     7s.  fid. 

The    Old     Testament    Commentary     for 

English  Readers.     Edited  by  Bisnor  Ellicott.    Popular 
Editio't,  unabridged.     Fi\e  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

The    New    Testament   Commentary    for 

English  Readers.     Edited  by  Bishoi- Eli.icott.     Popular 
Edition,  unabridged.     Three  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Special      Pocket     Editions    of     Ellicott's 

Coinmentaries.      .St.   Matthew.    St.   Mari-:,  St.    Luke, 
St.   Iohn.     On  Thin  Paper.  KiioKcap  8vo,  2S.  each. 

Cassell's  Guinea   Bible.      With  gcxi  Illustrations 

and  Coloured  Maps.     Royal  4to,  leather,  21s.  net.     Persian  antique, 
with  corners  and  clasps,  25s.  net. 


Life    and    Work   of   Our    Redeemer.      I!y 

Kniinent  Divines.     Illustrated.     6s. 
The  Dor^    Bible.     J'u/'utar  Edilion,  with  2(X)  1-ull- 
page  Illustrations  by  GfSTAVB  DoRIi.     In  One  Vol.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  15s.     Also  in  leather  binding,  price  on  application. 

Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.     A  Botjk  of 

.Scripture  llhistrations  gathered  in  P.-ilestinc.  I!y  the  Rev. 
CuNNiNcHAM  Gkiicie.  D.  1).  Cheap  Eiditton,  7s.  6d.  Superior 
Edition,  with  24  Collotype  Plates.  los.  6d. 

The  Histcy  of  Protestantism.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  ,\.  Wvr.iE,  LL.I>.  Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  IlliLstra- 
lions.     CIteap  E.dition.     Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Matin    and   Vesper   Bells.      Earlier  and  Later 

Collected  Poems  (Chielly  Sacred).  By  J.  R.  Macuukk,  D.D. 
With  Frontispiece.     Two  Vols.,  clolh,  7s.  6d.  the  set. 

The    Church    of   England.      A  Hi.siory  for  the 

People.  By  tile  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Si'ENCE,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Ciloucester.     Illnstiated.     Coni],lele  in   Four  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Bunyan.  With 200 Original 

Illustrations.     Popular  Edition.     3s.  fid. 

Quiver,    The.       For   .Sunday  and   General   Reading. 

with  about  900  tJriginal  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Picture  for 
Frontispiece.     Yearly  Volume.  7s.  6d.  ;  Monthly  Parts,  fid. 

Bible    Dictionary,  Cassell's    Concise.    By 

the  Rev.  RouERT  Hunter,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.  With  12  Coloured 
Page  Maps,  and  large  .Map  of  Palestine  in  Pocket.     6s. 

The  Child's   Life  of  Christ.    W'ith  about  200 

Original  Illustrations.     7s.  fid.     Superior  Edition,  los.  fid. 

BIBLE    BIOGRAPHIES. 
E.vtra  foolscap  8vo.     Illustrated,     is.  6d.  each. 

The    Story  of   Moses   and   Joshua.     Cy  the 

Rev.  J.  Telkoru. 

The   Story   of  the   Judges.      By    the    Rev.    J. 

WVCLIKEH    tiEUtiH. 

The  Story  of  Samuel  and  Saul.     By  the  Rev. 

D.  C.  ToVEV. 

The  Story  of  David.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Wild. 
The    Story   of  Joseph.      Its  Lessons  for  To-day. 

By  the  Rev.  George  IJaintox. 

The  Story  Of  Jesus.     In  Verse.     ByJ.  R.  M.'vcdukf, 

II. D.      Illustrated. 


FICTION    AND   MISCELLANEOUS    WORKS. 


6s. 


lUus. 
3s.  6d. 


Under  the  Iron  Flail.     By  John  (3.\e,nh,\m.    6s. 
Nebo  the  Nailer.     By  tlie  Rev.  .S.  Uaring-Gould. 

6s. 

A  Fair  Freebooter.    By  Ii.vsil  Marnan.    6s. 
The    Cloistering    of    Ursula.       By    Clinton 

SCOI.LARU.      Gs. 

The  Dictator's  Datighter.     By  Edcar  Jepson. 

6s. 

The  Lord  Protector.     By  S.  Levett-Veats.     6s. 
Under  the  White  Cockade.     By  Halliwell 

."^UTCI.Il- 1-1-.       OS. 

Bakshish.     By  Roma  White 

Tommy  and  Grizel.     6s. 

Sentimental  Tommy.     6s. 

The  Little  Minister.    lUus.    6s, 

The  Giant's  Gate.    6s. 

The  Garden  of  Swords. 

Kronstadt.    6s. 

The  Impregnable  City. 

Sea  Wolves,  The.     3s.  6d 

The  Iron  Pirate.     3s.  6d. 

Kate  Bonnet.    6s. 

Afield  and  Afloat.    6s. 

The   Vizier   of  the   Two-Horned 

Alexander,     ^s.  ^d. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.     :;s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Cliff's  Yacht.     3s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn 

-,5.  fid. 

A    Bitter    Heritage.     6s.    )  By 

A  Vanished    Rival.      6s.       \    J-  Bloundelle  Burton. 

Alice  of  Old  VinceniTes.   By  Maurice  Thompson. 

6s. 

The     Princess     Cynthia.        By      Marix-erite 

Bryant.    6s. 

Lepidus  the   CeiTttirion.      By   Edwin   Lester 
Arnold.    6s. 

Spectre  Gold  :  A  Romance  of  Klondyke. 

By  Headon  Hill.     6s. 


A  Soldier  of  the  King.    By  Dora  M.  Jones. 
Volumes  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  : — 


6s. 


Library  Edition, 

6s.  each. 

Popular    Edition, 

3S,  6d.  each. 


By 
M.  Barrie. 


By  Max 

Pl-:Mr.ERTON. 


\ 


By  Frank 

Stockton. 


Treasure  Island. 
Kidnapped. 
Catriona. 
The  Wrecker. 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae. 
Island     Nights*     Entertain- 
ments.    3s.  6d.  only.  I 
The   Black  Arrow.                              '' 

People  s  Editions  at  6d.  are  issued  of  these  Books, 

Cupid's     Garden.       By    Ellen     Thorxeycroit 

Fowler.     Chca/>  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

The  Laird's  L-uek.     6s. 

Old     Fires    and     Profitable 

Ghosts.    6s. 
The  Ship  of  Stars.    6s. 
Dead  Man's  Rock.    5s. 
The  Delectable  Duchy.     5s. 
"  I  Saw  Three  Ships."    55. 
Noughts  and  Crosses,     .s-;. 
The     Splendid     Spur.      Chcaf' 

Edition,  3s.  6d. 
The     Astonishing      History 

of  Troy  Town.     5s. 
'SJVet  n  d  e  ri  n  g   Heath.     5s. 
la.     A  Love  Slory.     3s.  6i.  '' 

King   Solomon's  Mines.     By  Rider  Haggard. 

Illustrated.     ^^.  6d.     People's  Editions  6d. 

lU-Gotten  Gold.     By  W.  G.  Tarbet.     6s. 


Volumes  by  Q. 

(A.     T,     QUILLER 

Couch). 


CasselFs    Magazine.       With    upwards    of    i,ooo 

Original   Illustrs-vtion^.     Yearly  Vol.,  Ss.     Half  yearly  Vol.,  5s. 

The     New     Penny     Magazine.      ^Vith     650 

Illu-tratioii-:.     ijuarterly  \'olumes,  2S.  6d.  each. 

Cassell's   Saturday   Journal.    Yearly  Volume. 

New  and  Enlarged  Series.     Illustrated  throughout.     7s.  6d. 
Chums.    The  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.    Yearly  Vol.    Ss. 
The  Gardener.     Yearly  Volume.  7s.  6d. 
Work:    The    Handy   Man's    Paper.      Half- 

Yearly  Volume.  4^.  6tl. 

Building  XA^orld.     Half- Yearly  Volume,  4s.  6d. 


Cassell  6-  Company,  Limited:    London,  Paris,  New  York  &"  Melbourne. 


Selections  fsom  Cassell  (S-^  Compa.vv's  Publications. 


EDUCATIONAL    -WORKS. 


Cassell's  Brush  Work  Series;  the  Colour- 

Box  Superseded.  Series  T.— Wild  Flowers.  Series  II. — 
Pictures  Wanting  Words.  Series  III.— Entertaimnc.  Pic- 
tures. y.\.  per  Fet,  each  containing  12  Sheets.  Each  Sheet 
includes  a  Set  of  Six  ^Vater  Colours. 

Things    New    and    Old,    Scliolars'    Com- 
panion to.     Five  Hooks.    2d.  each. 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes   Series,  Cassell's.      By 

Aradella  BrcKLEV.  In  Six  hooks.  Kooks  1  and  2.  4d.  each  ; 
Books  3  to  6.  od.  each  :  or  in  One  V-.lunie.  complete,  vs.  6d. 

The  Coming   of  The  Kilogram;    or.  The 

Battle  of  the  Standards.  By  H.  O.  Arnolo-Forster, 
M..\.     Illustrated.     Clu-nfi  EiiitLn,  6d. 

A    History    of   England.     From  the  Landing  of 

lulius  Cxsar  to  the  Present  Day.  By  H.  O.  .Arnold-Forster, 
''Sl.X.     lllustr.lted.     5s. 

Founders  of  the  Empire.     By  Philip  Giubs. 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  is.  £d. 

English    Literature,    A    First    Sketcli    of. 

By  Professor  Hen RV  MoRLE\'.     Xcw  and  Cheap  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Cassell's    New     Geographical     Readers. 

Illustrated.     Seven  Books,  from  gd.  to  is.  qd.  each. 

Geography  :      A      Practical     Method     of 

Teaching.     Two  Vols.    6d.  e.ach. 

In  Danger's  Hour;  or,  Stout  Hearts  and 

stirring  Deeds.  A  Book  of  Adventures  for  School  and  Home. 
With  Coloured  Plales  and  other  Illustrations,  is.  £d.  Bevelled 
boards,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2S.  6d. 

This    World    of    Ours.      By    H.    O.    Arnold- 

Forstek,  M.-\.      Illustrated.     Cheap   Edition,  2s.  od. 

Things   Ne\A'  and  Old;   or.  Stories   from 

English  History.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A.  Fully 
Illustrated  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Books  for  the  Seven 
Standards,  gd.  to  is.  £d.  each. 

Ob,ject    Lessons    from    Nature.      By    Prof. 

L.  C.  Miaul,   F.L.S.     Illustrated.     Two  Vols.,  is.  6d.  each. 
GaudeamuP.     A  Selection  of  loo  Songs  for  Colleges 

and  Schools.    Edited  by  John  Farmer.     Words  and  Music,  cloth 

gilt,  5s.     Words  of  the  Songs,  paper  covers,  6d. ;  cloth,  od. 
Dulce   Domum.     Rhymes  and   Songs  for  Children. 

Edited  by  John  Farmer.    410  edition,  5s.     Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 


Little   Folks'   History  of  England.     By  Isa 

Craig-Knox.     With  Thirty  Illustrations.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training.    By  Georgf,  Ricks, 

B.Sc,    and  Joseph  VaL'ghan.     Fi\e  Vols.,  varying  in  price  from 
2S.  to  6s.  each. 

The  Young  Citizen;  or,   Lessons  in  Our 

Laws.     By  H.  F.  I.rster.  E..\.     Illustrated,  2s.   6d.     (Also  in 
Two  Parts  under  the  title  of  "  Lessons  in  Our  Laws."  is.  6d.  each.) 

A    Complete    Manual   of  Spelling.     On  the 

Principles  of  Contrast  and  Comparison.      By  J.  D.  MoRELL,  LL.D. 
Cloth,  IS.     Cheap  F.ditwn,  bA, 

Geographical  Readers,  Modern  School. 
Modern  School  Readers,  Cassell's. 
Modern  School  Copy  Books,  Cassell's. 

♦„*  For  payticiiiars  of  the  abcz'e  Series  of  Elcmentaiy  Scltool  Books 
see  Cassell  it  Cotnpa?ty' s  Edueational  Catalogue, 

Cassell's  NEW  French  Dictionary.    Edited 

I  v    Iam[-:s  Boii'LLE.  1:..\.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  half  leather,  los.  6d. 

Cassell's       German  -  English,       English - 

German   Dictionary.     Cheap  Edition.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell's    Latin    Dictionary    (Latin-English 

AND  English-Latin).    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's.  With  Illustra- 
tions, Coloured  Plates,  and  Maps  in  Colours.  Complete  in 
Eight  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Cassell's   'rechnical  Educator.     An  Entirely 

New  Work,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.     Complete  in 
Six  Vols.,  ^s.  6i}.  each. 

The    Marlborough    German    Grammar. 

Arranged  and  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

The     Marlborough     French     Grammar. 

-     iWtc  and  Revised  Edition.     Cloth.  2s.  6d. 

The     Mai'lborough      French      Exercises. 

Ne-.u  and  Re-.nsed  Edition.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic    Examples.     3s. 

Cassell's  Lessons  in  French.  With  Supple- 
ment on  French  Syntax.  Ne:o  and  Revised  Edition,  In  Two 
Parts,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each.     Complete  in  One  Vol.,  2S.  6d. 

China     Painting.      By     Miss     Florenxe     Lewis. 

With  16  Original  Coloured  Plates,     ss. 

Neutral  Tint,   A    Course   of   Painting  in. 

With  24  Plates  from  Designs  by  R.  P.  Leitch.     410,  cloth,  5s. 


BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN    AND    YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


Little  Folks.  Half-yearly  Volumes.  Wilh  Six 
Full-page  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  printed  in 
Colour.     Boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  clolh,  5s. 

Bo- Peep.  A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Boards,  2S.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3.S.  6d. 

Tiny  Tots.     Yearly  Volume,     is.  4d.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
The  Ten  Travellers.     By  S.   H.  Hamer.     With 

Four  Coll  ure<I  Plates  and  luinierous  Illiistiations  by  Harry  B. 
Nbilsqn.     is.  6d. 

Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes.    By  S.  II.  Hamer. 

With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations,     is.  6d. 

Topsy  Turvy  Tales.     By    8.  11.   Hamkr.      With 

Four  Coloured  Plales  and  Illustrations  by  Harrv  1>.  Neilson. 
IS.  6d. 

The     Jungle     School  :     or.     Dr.     Jibber- 

JabbeP  Burchall's  Academy,  liy  S.  H.  Hamer.  With 
Four  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  Harry  li.  Nhil- 
SON.     IS.  6d. 

Peter  Piper's  Peepshow ;  or,  All  the  Fun 

of  the  Fair.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  With  Four  Coloured  Plates 
and  other  lilnstrations  by  Harry  B.  Neilson  and  Lewis 
Bau.mhh,     is.  (A, 

Animal    Land   for  Little   People.    Bjr  S.  H. 

Ha.mpr.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  and  Original  I)ra.vings,  and 
containing  Four  Coloured  Plales.     is.  6d. 

Beneath  the  Banner.     Being  Narratives  of  Noble 

Lives  and  Brave  Ilccds.  By  F.J.  Cross.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
/edition.     Illnslrated.     Limp  cloth,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  2S. 

Notable    Shipwrecks.     C/ieap  Edition.     Acvised 

and  Enlart:ed,  Liinp  Cloth,  is.  Illustrated  Edition.  Clothgllt, 
bevelled  Ujards,  as. 

The    Master   of  the    Strong    Hearts.     A 

story  of  CuBter's  Last  Rally.  Hy  E.  S.  Brooks, 
Illustrated,     ss.  6d. 


By  Jessie  Mansergh.     With  Kiolu 
s.       By    Jessie 

Mrs.    L.    T. 


E.ach     containing 

8  Coloured  Plates 

28S  pp.,  E.V.  Crown 

iivo,     3s.  6d. 


Sisters  Three. 

Plates.     i;s.  6d. 

Tom    and    Some    Other    Girl 

Mansergh.     With  Eight  Plates.     3s.  6d. 

New    Edition    of   Works    by 
Meade : — 

A  ^A/orld  of  Girls. 

Red  Rose  and  Tiger  Lily. 

Bashfcil    Fifteen. 

A  Sweet  Gill  Graduate. 

The  Reljeliion  of  Lil  Carringlon 

Merry  Girls  of  England. 

Polly:  A  Ne'vv-Fashionecl  Girl. 

The  Palace   Beautiful. 

Blazing   Arrow.  ^  Ily  Edward  S.  Ellis.    IIIus- 

Chiettain  and  Scout.    )         trated.   2s.  6d.  each. 
Bear  Cavern.      By  Kuward  S.  Eli.is.     Illustrated. 

IS.    6(1.      (/•■,'»■    Titles   0/  other   Volumes  by   /■.'.    .S'.    Ellis,    see 
Cassell  &*  f.'otnpany  s  Catalognr.\ 

Five  Stars  in  a  Little  Pool.     By  Lnmi  Cak- 

rington.     Illustrated.     3s.  f,d. 

A  Girl  Without  Ainbilion.     By  Isaiiki,  Suakt 

RoiisoN.     With  Eii;ht  Plates.      ;s.  r,d. 

Mrs.    Peder^son's    Niece.       By    Isahei.   Si'ari 

RojtsoN.     With  Eight  Plates.     3s.  6d. 

The  White  House   at   Inch  Gow.     By  Mrs. 

Pitt.     Illustrated.     Cheat'  Edition^  as.  fid. 

Little    Mother    Bunch.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Ilhlslratcd.     Clolh,  2s.  fid. 

Magic  at  Home.    By  Prof.  Hoffman.    Fully  Illus- 
trated.    IS.  fid. 

With     Redskins    on     the    Warpath.       By 

S.  Walkbv,    us.  fid. 
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